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PREFACE. 


JL  HERE  18  DO  apology  due  for  writing  a  book  of  Travels,  but 
there  is  for  the  introduction  of  BubjectB,  which  may  be  considered 
as  irrelevant  to  the  original  object ;  and,  that  I  may  not  be  charged 
with  an  nnnecessary  detail  of  my  official  concerns  whik  in  the 
pnUic  service  dbroad^  it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  causes  whick 
indaced  me  to  send  this  book  into  the  world. 

Daring  onr  late  war  with  the  Algerines,  I  held  the  appointment 
of  Consnl  of  the  United  States  for  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Tunis^ 
one  of  the  most  respectable  and  interesting  s^ons  in  the  Regencies 
of  Barbary.  The  government  thought  proper  to  ingraft  on  my 
4Btiea»  as  ComhI  lor  that  kif^dom,  a  distinct  and,  as  I  had  reason 
to  beEeve,  independent  mission^  having  for  its  olqect,  the  release 
of  a  number  of  nnlbrtonate  Americans,  who  were  captives  at  Al- 
giers, and,  at  the  same  Ume,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  could  be  pru- 
dendy  done,  the  object  of  the  Algerines  in  declaring  war  against 
US,  and  their  expectations  in  the  adjostment  of  the  difficnlties.-— 
The  manner  in  which  this  daty  was  performed,  was  an  ostensible 
motive  lor  my  recall  from  that  station,  and  on  my  return  home, 
after  some  dday,  my  public  concerns,  as  far  as  they  related  to  pe- 
'  mattaftf  were  honouraUy  terminated  by  the  govenunent« 
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In  the  course  of  tb^^e  politicfi]  contests,  inseparable  from  tbo  free- 
dom of  discnssion  on  tbe  subject  of  men  and  measures,  my  political 
opponents  took  occasion,  frequently,  to  refer  to  my  official  conduct 
abroad,  and  not  unmixed  with  censure,  insinuations,  and  charges, 
which,  very  pointedly,  affected  my  integrity.  These  innuendoes 
seemed  to  comprise  one  general  charge — that  the  administration  had 
terminated  my  public  affairs  in  a  &younible  manner,  and  settled  my 
accounts  improperly,  to  acquire  political  support.  This  chaise, 
•  affecting  the  goyemment  equally  with  myself,  was  repeated  so 
frequently,  and  in  so  many  shapes,  as  to  render  it  obligatory 
to  explain  fully,  all  the  measures  to  which  it  related,  and  I  came 
to  the  determination  to  publish  my  journal  entire,  not  only  to 
satisfy  those  who  have  doubted,  but  those  who  would  not  doubt, 
that  any  thing  improper  had  been  done  on  my  part.  I  publish  these 
facts  with  reluctance  :  I  wish,  for  the  credit  of  the  country,  that 
they  could  have  been  withheld ;  but  there  is  no  aRernatiTe  between 
labouring  under  suspiciona,  which,  however  light  and  trivial,  sny, 
in  time,  acquire  force  and  effect,  or  at  once  clearing  them  up,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  fastidoous.  This  work  may,  tlierefore, 
be  considered  as  a  work  of  explanation  and  defence,  althouf^  my 
official  affairs  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  it. 

The  sketch  on  England  I  wouM  have  omitted,  but  it  would 

break  the  chain  of  narrative,  and  I  have  preserved  it.    In  the  sr- 

rangement  of  notes  and  materials,   it  is  more  than  postoible  tintt 

I  have  omitted  points  necessary  and  desireable  to  be  known,  and 

introduced  subjects  which  may  not  create  much  interest.     It  is 

difficult  to  ascertdn  tbe  taste  of  readers-^^to  hit  that  happy  medium 

'  which  may  give  general  satisfactMn.    Some  require  descriptions  of 

babits  and  manners  ;  others  of  science  and  learning,  agriculture 

*  and  the  arts ;  some'have  a  taste  for  the  ancient  character  of  coimMes, 

'  others  reject  antiquity  for  modern  accounts.    I  have,  therefone, 

described  things  as  they  appeared  to  me,  and  if  I  have  dwelt  with 

too  much  attention  on  tbeancient  bfetory  of  pkces^  i  have  sob- 
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ttter#4  tk«l  Uncht  poMibij  lead  tf»  a  OMreckat  attaatiaa  to te 
ctvdy  of  bi^arjfr  a  aliidy  wbicli  m  deemed  of  essential  iaipofliiioe  f» 
tbe  pcogire«  of  leinyag  and  oivilizatioa,  and  tbe  anccettfiil  ad* 
Faaoeaneat  of  foveraoMnts,  It  is,  bowo¥er»  impoMftle  to  TJiit 
Carlhaseor  Utioa,  to  travel  in  Mauritania,  CeMarieaMa,  ar  the 
.Fenli^lja,  without  cdlii^  to  miad  the  refined  aaS  gpUabt  people 
wiiich  oaee  controHed  theae  fertile  regiena,  indeed  nothing  bet 
nocieat  featama  {nreaent  theaMelvea.  The  hiatory  of  the  modean 
poaBe«K>fv  of  theae  pcoviooea,  ia  bat  a  biatorj  of  crioMO  aad  dee- 
potisBi>--of  the  deacendattia  of  e  cifiliced  pee^i  fifao  have  benerile 
aavage  and  wandering. 

In  consoUiQg  authoritiea  in  the  sketch  of  Nnmidian  antiqniliea,  I 
hare  plaeed  more  reliance  on  Appian,  Procopius,  Poljbias»  and 
Sb*abOy  than  on  any  other  ancient  writers,  for  although  they  difier 
on  seireral  pmnts,  there  ia>  in  the  aggregate,  a  coincidence  of  opt- 
nion  on  general  subjects.  I  hare  found  Dr.  Shaw  extremely  cor- 
rect and  industrious,  but  I  consider  D*Ainville*s  m^  of  ancient  cities 
the  uMMl  faithful  guide,  and  which  should  be  used  by  all  traTeUers 
in  the  north  of  Africa. 

Isaac  S.  Smith,  of  this  city,  who  trayelled  with  me  tiirough 
Spain,  has  obligingly  lent  me  his  notes  to  refresh  my  memory ;  and 
Aeae  on  Tunis,  not  growing  out  of  personal  observation,  I  am 
indehted  for  to  a  worthy  fellow*citizen,  long  a  resid^  in  that 
kingdom* 

I  do  net  know  that  I  have  presented  any  thing  new  or  extraordi- 
nary in  this  work,  orthat  I  shall  have  advanced  science,  or  promoted 
iiaeful  learning ;  yet  it  may  add  to  the  stock  of  American  literature. 
.  We  are  too  apt  to  receive  erroneous  impressions  through  foreign 
•oorces  ;  and  if  every  citizen  who  travels  in  countries  which  are 
aeidom  visited,  would  (pve  his  ideas  of  men  and  things,  would  de- 
flcribe  people,  haUts,  and  aaanneia,  in  his  own  way,  free  from  the 
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alloy  or  bias  of  other  writers,  we  should  be  mote  independent, 
attd  ui  time  establish  a  permanent  literary  character  of  our  own  ; 
and  as  perfection  cannot  be  expected,  we  most  enconrage  com- 
mencemenls,  which,  however  humble,  may  induce  others  to  write, 
and  thus  extend  the  sphere  of  American  productions.  I  am  sensi- 
ble that  there  are  many  errors  in  this  book,  inseparable  from  ex- 
peditions writing;  and  when  it  is  known,  that  the  greatest  portion 
of  it  has  been  composed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  labourite  through 
the  tedious  detail  and  perplexing  difficnlties  of  superintending  a 
daily  political  Journal,  the  indulgence  which  it  claims  will  not  be 
withheld. 
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Page  18.— Last  line  of  the  qiMtatioD,  read  '*  to  aoond  what  noCethe  pleases.*' 

Pa^  50.— Fint  line,  read  **  so  noeh  for  the  frcUity  of  evadiiig  the  siNrit  of  the 
lav  hj  eonfcrramf  to  its  letter.** 

Pa^  St.- Eighteenth  line,  lor  **  pttetthif^**  read  ^profeumg,^ 

Page  58.— First  tine,  for  •*  -whtUp  read  "  that?' 

Page  •0.— Third  tine,  for  •*»*«,"  read  "  -which^ 

Page  185.— Sixteenth  fine,  mstead  of  ^  fne  hundredmilUMf  •/  dMar*^  read 
^Jive  mUliona  and  a  half  tti^Ung.** 

J'ofv  80§.— Eighteenth  Iroe,  "  fw  barks  well  fwwred^  r^d  «  barks  .wfTl 
rnwrned,** 
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EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 

PART  L 


OiNCE  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Tripolitans,  our 
relations  with  the  Barhary  states  hare  hecome  peculiariy  interest- 
ing. It  was  in  the  Mediterranean  that  the  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  received  a  powerful  impulse,  and  obtained  a  fixed  character. 
The  policy  of  those  Regencies  is  imperfectly  understood  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  at  this  day  but  partially  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs,  soil  and  climate,  trade  and  manufactures  of 
that  portion  of  northern  Africa. 

I  had  long  expressed  a  desire  to  yisit  the  country  of  Dido  and 
Hannibal ;  to  trace  if  possible  the  field  of  Zama,  or  seek  out  the 
ruins  of  Utica  :  but  travellers  in  those  regions,  now  inhabited  by 
barbarians,  must  be  strongly  protected.  The  simple  merchant,  in 
the  eyes  of  Musselmen,  have  no  right  to  contemplate  the  scite  of 
ancient  cities,  or  view  the  mouldering  columns  and  broken  shafts  of 
antiquity.  I  foresaw  the  necessity  of  visiting  Carthage  by  autho- 
rity, and  in  1811,  applied  to  the  government  for  the  appointment 
to  the  consulate  at  one  of  those  regencies.  I  had  another  motive 
for  directing  my  steps  towards  that  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  I  was  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  most  authentic  information,  in  relation  to  the 
situation,  character,  resources,  and  numerical  force  of  the  Jews 
in  Barbary,  part  of  whom  had  been  banished  from  their  colleges  at 
Cordova,  and  part  were  emigrants  from  Judea  and  Egypt.  The 
only  Jewish  traveller  in  those  countries,  whose  works  are  extant, 
is  Benjamin,  of  Tudela  m  Spain,  who  travelled  in  the  13thcentary» 
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Joel  Barlow,  who  had  resided  at  Algiers  for  a  length  of  time,  advo- 
cated  the  appointment,  and  considered  it  expedient  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  people  and  government,  to  make  a  nomination  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  a  rast  portion  of  (he  commercial  inhabitants 
of  the  regencies  of  Barbary.  From  some  unknown  cause,  the  va- 
cancies at  Tripoli  and  Tunis  were  not  filled  at  that  period,  and  I 
received  the  appointment  of  Consul  for  Riga,  in  Russia,  an  impor- 
tant port  in  the  Baltic,  but  at  that  period  holding  forth  no  induce- 
ments, in  consequence  of  the  war  on  the  continent,  and  the  com- 
mercial obstacles  which  that  war  created,  1  declined  visiting  that 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  April  1813,  I  received  the  appointment  of 
Consul  for  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Tunis.  This  was  a  salary  of- 
fice, and  a  trust  of  importance,  and  conferred  as  I  conceived,  after 
a  deliberation  of  two  years,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  character, 
claims  and  qualifications.  I  accepted  the  appointment,  and  made 
arrangements  for  my  departure,  under  favourable  auspices.  War 
had  been  declared  against  us  by  the  Algerines.  Mr.  Lear  the  Con- 
sul-general was  rudely  dismissed,  and  a  vessel  belonging  to  Salem 
was  captured,  and  her  crew  made  prisoners.  I  was  instructed  to 
negociate  for  the  release  of  these  captives,  snd  calculated  to  have 
charge  of  afiairs  generally  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Two  vessels  were  bound  to  France,  the  schooner  Genend  Arm- 
strong, captain  Champlin,  and  the  schooner  Joel  Barlow,  captain 
Buchannan,  both  fine  and  fast  sailing  vessels,  and  1  took  my  passage 
in  the  latter,  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  we  leA  the  harbour  of 
Charleston.  This  harbour  is  well  defended,  the  obstructions  of  the 
bar  will  ever  prevent  the  entrance  of  heavy  ships,  and  the  batte- 
ries of  forts  Moultrie,  Johnston,  and  Pinckney,  with  other  small 
redoubts  and  fortifications,  give  a  strong  and  efficacious  appearance 
to  the  port.  We  weighed  anchor  at  day  break,  in  company  with 
the  General  Armstrong,  with  a  light  and  favourable  breeze.  The 
rising  sun  gilded  the  spire  of  St.  Michael's  church,  which  serves 
as  a  beacon  to  the  mariners  entering  the  harbour,  and  shed  a  soft 
light  on  the  white  barracks  and  embrazures  of  Fort  Johnson. — 
On  our  lefl,  on  a  low  sandy  beach,  jutting  towards  the  sea,  were 
the  sununer  houses  of  Sullivan's  Island,  built  without  order  or  re- 
gularity, yet  affording  an  agreeable  and  healthy  retreat  from  the 
heat  and  bustle  of  the  city.  The  General  Armstrong  outsailed  us, 
she  was  light  and  coppered,  and  after  passing  through  the  north 
channel,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  her. 
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The  departure  of  the  pilot  is  an  event  which  produces  some  sen- 
sation. He  is  about  to  return  to  the  shore,  and  probably  In  a  few 
hours,  will  find  himself  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  :  the  voyager, 
like  the  pilgrims  of  old,  braving  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  has  the 
world  before  him  filled  with  peril  and  calamity,  and  voluntarily  faces 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  gain,  o£  fame  or  intelligence. 
There  is  a  magic  in  the  word  fiome^  that  few  permit  to  have  its  due 
weight.  Our  pilot  got  into  his  little  skiff  and  waived  his  hand,  accom- 
panied by  the  customary  wishes  of  **  a  good  time  to  ye,'*  and  direct-  * 
ed  his  course  to  his  boat,  which  under  easy  sail  was  plying  around 
the  vessel.  The  light-house  gradually  receded  from  our  view, 
and  as  its  white  summit  buried  itself  in  the  ocean,  I  left  the  deck  to 
take  a  survey  of  our  situation  and  the  companions  of  our  voyage. 

The  schooner  was  about  160  tons,  extremely  sharp  and  narrow, 
and  had  been  originally  pierced  for  14  guns  ;  being  at  present  con- 
verted into  a  letter  of  marque,  and  laden  with  cotton,  she  carried 
but  two  nine  pounders,  and  eighteen  remarkably  fine  looking  men— 
a  force  which  at  all  events  afforded  a  show  of  resistance^  and  I  trusted 
to  the  celerity  of  her  movements  in  escaping  from  the  squadrons 
of  the  enemy.  Her  accommodations  were  greatly  confined.  In  a 
small  trunk  cabin  I  found  an  old  French  lady  and  her  son,  a  young 
man  of  about  25  years  of  age  ;  a  little  active  French  woman,  which, 
with  an  American  gentleman  and  myself,  the  captain  and  mate,  consti- 
tuted seven  souls,  cribbed  in  a  narrow  space  originally  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  two.  The  captain  had  assured  me  that  no  other 
passengers  should  be  taken  for  the  voyage,  and  I  took  no  precaution  to 
ascertain  the  fact  until  it  was  too  late.  The  old  lady,  who,  though  a 
resident  for  many  years  in  the  country,  spoke  not  a  word  of  English  ; 
her  son  had  taught  the  French  language  in  Charleston,  and  was  ap- 
parently deranged  ;  the  little  French  woman  had  been  originally  a 
Maiiresse  de  Hotel  in  L^Orient,  where  Americans  generally  were 
accommodated  ;  and  from  the  glowing  descriptions  they  had  given 
of  our  country,  the  little  woman  was  determined  to  travel  and  re^ 
alize  some  happy  scenes.  She  arrived  in  Charleston  after  running 
the  gauntlet  through  the  British  fleet,  with  a  small  venture  of  silkjs 
and  laces  which  she  had  bartered  for  three  bales  of  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton, together  with  a  quantity  of  sugar  and  coffee,  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  her  trunk,  with  the  patriotic  resolution  o(  smuggling  the 
same  into  France.     "  I  have  seen  enough  of  America,  Monsieur  Con- 
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8ul/'  said  she,  '*  I  have  been  rery  much  disappointed,  ah  chere  France ! 
will  I  ever  get  back  safe.'*  It  was  worth  a  smile,  to  hear  a  dissertation 
on  America  from  a  traveller  who  had  been  ten  days  in  CharlesUm.  The 
little  woman  talked  incessantly  during  the  voyage  :  she  literally  lived 
on  deck,  and  in  the  most  violent  gales  of  wind,  when  our  little  vessel 
was  almost  inundated  by  the  tremendous  combings  of  the  sea,  she 
would  sit  under  the  bulwarks,  and  sing  French  catches— «o  that  her 
lively  voice  was  frequently  heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind.  A  little 
dog  was  her  companion,  to  whom  she  taught  the  military  exercise, 
vWhich,  after  having  gone  through  with  much  sagacity,  she  dismissed 
with  the  constant  monologue  of ''  now  behave  well,  and  the  emperor 
will  give  you  a  cross  of  honour — ^you  will  not  be  the  first  dog  to 
whom  he  has  given  a  cross  of  honour."  This  valedictory  satisfied 
us  that  our  passenger  was  no  friend  to  Bonaparte,  but  rather  attach- 
ed to  the  ancien  regime. 

Passengers  on  a  sea  voyage  are  the  **  abstract  chronicles  of  the 
time."  From  compulsory  association  we  study  characters  ;  and  de- 
fine habits  and  temper  according  to  the  operation  of  events.  An 
enlightened  and  intelligent  companion,  in  all  situations,  is  desirable, 
but  particularly  at  sea, — where  the  time  passes  too  frequently  in  a 
dull  monotony,  and  the  perils  of  the  ocean  add  to  the  general  gloom. 
Our  passengers  were  not  calculated  to  enliven  us. — The  old  lady 
tranquilly  confined  herself  to  her  birth ;  and  the  partial  derange- 
ment of  her  son,  rendered  our  situation  peculiarly  irksome.  The 
incessant  volubility  of  out  Maitresse  de  Hotels  in  patois  or  provincial 
French,  no  longer  served  to  amuse  us.  A  prosperous  breeze 
wafted  us  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bermudas,  ^ind  about  the  fifteenth 
day  after  our  departure  we'  found  ourselves  in  sight  of  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  steering  to  the  south-east  under  easy  sail.  It  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  that  an  occasion  presented  itself  to  remind 
us  that  we  were  at  war,  and  our  vessel  commissioned  as  a  letter  of 
marque. 

The  captain,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  a  prize,  made  all  sail,  and 
brought  us  so  near  the  fleet,  that  they  crowded  canvass  and  sepa- 
rated. Our  httle  schooner  had  formerly  been  a  privateer,  and  had 
a  remarkable  warUke  appearance,  and  when  her  ports  were  up, 
t<^ether  with  her  high  bulwarks,  she  was  well  calculated  to  intimi- 
date. Selecting  a  vessel  that  appeared  to  be  the  dullest  sailer,  we 
gave  chase  to  her,  and^  as  the  seamen  terms  it,  came  up  with  her 
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*'  hand  over  hand."  The  chase,  finding  it  impostible  to  escapa. 
wafl  aa  we  conceived  prepared  to  surrender,  by  taking  in  sail,  haul* 
ing  up  her  courses,  and  displaying  a  flag  and  pendant :  it  was  then, 
when  almost  within  gun-shot,  that  she  rounded  to,  and  we  discover* 
ed  her  to  be  a  British  gan  brig  convoying  the  fleet.  To  have  given 
her  battle  with  our  disparity  of  force,  would  have  been  madness  ; 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  our  captain  was  a  prudent  man,  by 
ordering  the  ship  about  and  changing  our  course.— Being  to  the 
windward,  and  having  the  advantage  of  sailing,  we  were  under  no 
fear  of  capture,  and  the  gun  brig  pursued  her  course  without  at« 
tempting  to  give  us  chase. 

This  little  incident  served  to  produce  some  caution  in  giving 
chase  to  strange  vessels ;  and  as  our  schooner  and  cargo  were  not  in- 
sured,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  high  premiums  required,  the 
captain  resolved  to  use  his  best  exertions  to  get  into  port,  and  to  act 
only  on  the  defensive  in  attaining  that  end.  The  sight  of  a  fleet  at 
sea,  after  having  met  with  no  object  to  change  the  monotony  of  the 
scene  for  many  days,  is  extremely  agreeable.  To  find  ourselves  at 
the  break  of  day  surrounded  by  fifty  vessels  of  various  characters — 
their  white  sails  swelled  with  a  favourable  breeze  ; — ^to  be  near 
enough  to  hear  the  busy  hum  of  voices,  and  see  the  active  move- 
ments of  strange  figures — ^to  observe  the  interchange  of  signals,  and 
condensed  or  extended  movements  of  the  fleet,  and  the  reflection  of 
a  rising  sun  shedding  its  soft  rays  over  the  whole  picture — is  the 
most  cheering  object  that  can  be  met  with  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
only  one  calculated  to  enliven  a  pensive  voyage,  chequered  with 
those  scenes  of  good  and  ill  fortune  which  so  often  await  perilous 
enterprize. 

Our  voyage  presented  nothing  remarkable  until  we  approached 
the  coast  of  France.  Passing  the  Banks,  although  considerably  to 
the  southward,  the  extraordinary  change  in  the  atmosphere,  and  fall 
of  the  thermometer  from  summer  heat  to  about  60,  indicated  the 
neighbourhood  of  ice.  The  dissolving  of  the  Polar  ice,  long  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  speculation,  has  changed  materially  the  nature  of  our 
climate,  and  has  checked,  and  will  continue  to  check,  the  nature 
and  influence  of  the  seasons. 

We  had  now  been  out  from  port  thirty-five  days,  a  passage  which 
had  been  lengthened  by  a  continuance  of  calms,  and  calculated  that 
we  had  fiiirly  entered  the  Bay  of  Biscay.   On  the  third  of  July,  or 
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by  nautical  calculation  on  the  fourth,  a  day  which  we  had  earnest- 
ly hoped  to  have  celebrated  in  France,  a  strange  sail  made  its  ap- 
pearance to  the  leeward,  which  we  soon  made  ont  to  be  a  brig 
of  war,  and  discovered  that  she  had  a  cutter  in  company,  and  both 
apparently  in  chase  of  us.  We  kept  on  our  course,  and  afler  the 
observation  of  two  or  three  hours,  we  were  satisfied  that  she  did  not 
gain  upon  us,  and  contemplated  to  change  our  course  afler  night. 
It  was  a  remarkably  fine  day,  with  a  brisk  and  pleasant  breeze — ^the 
sun  was  setting  in  all  its  glory,  and  as  we  were  viewing  it,  like  a 
rich  globe  of  gold  sinking  gradually  into  the  ocean,  we  perceived  a 
small  black  spot  upon  its  disk,  which  was  rendered  more  strikingly 
visible  by  the  contrast  of  colours,  and  the  prismatic  rays  which  illu- 
mined the  atmosphere.  The  captain  pronounced  it  to  be  a  vessel  of 
war,  and  a  short  time  proved  it  to  be  a  large  one,  and  in  chase  of  us. 
We  crowded  all  sail,  but  in  vain  ;  she  was  to  the  windward,  and  gained 
upon  us  every  moment.  We  were  now  completely  locked  in  and 
surrounded  by  enemies  ;  in  vain  we  changed  our  course  ;  the  ves- 
sel still  approached,  and  about  eight  o'clock  a  large  British  frigate 
ran  under  our  stern.  I  expected  that  she  would  have  fired  a  shot  or 
two  over  iis,  but  even  that  appeared  to  be  too  great  a  condescension 
for  a  small  cruizei*  of  our  appearance  ;  and  a  few  marines,  apparently 
a  corporal's  guard,  levelled  and  discharged  their  muskets  at  our  rig- 
ging. The  captain  was  at  the  bow  with  a  speaking  trumpet,  and  hailed 
us,  and  demanded  where  we  were  from.  Being  very  promptly  answer- 
ed *'  from  Charleston,"  he  immediately  replied,  '*  haul  down  your  jib, 
sir,  inomediately."  We  were  under  her  guns^  and  a  second  order 
was  superfluous  :  our  little  vessel  had  all  sails  taken  in.  The  pas- 
sengers had  crowded  on  deck,  and  each  interchanging  very  signifi- 
cant looks,  having  very  little  to  say  and  not  a  word  of  consolation. 
The  seamen,  with  looks  half  dejected  and  half  angry,  coiled  up  the 
ropes,  and  one  of  them  in  a  surly  melancholy  tone  chaunted  a  stave 
from  the  old  ballad  of  Captain  Kyd,  the  pirate  : — 

<<Aiid  taken  was  at  lait,  vhen  ve  nul'd,  when  we  Hul'd." 

Our  little  French  woman,  for  the  first  time,  was  mute — her  colloquial 
^Mjwers  were  suspended  by  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and  she  was 
only  awakened  to  its  true  state  by  casting  her  eyes  on  the  boat  on 
deck,  in  which  was  safely  deposited  the  sum  of  her  worldly  posses- 
sions, in  the  shape  of  three  bales  of  cotton.  **  Quel  malheurl^^  says 
she,  endeavouring  to  contract  the  muscles  of  her  face  into  a  melan- 
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choly  position,  "  M  !  Monsieur  Cansnl,  je  8ui$  rvinie — voila  ma  cot- 
lo«— c€t  tMi  prirc."  I  endeavoured  to  console  her  for  her  loss, 
which  I  discovered  she  did  not  feel  with  much  acuteness,  as  she  left 
as  to  pat  on  a  smart  cap  trimmed  with  cocliquot  ribbons,  to  make 
herself  agreeable  to  "  Monsieur  le  Captain  Anglaise  ;*'  presuming 
that  his  gallantry  would  at  least  be  maittfested  by  restoring  to  her 
the  small  commercial  venture.  A  boat  from  the  frigate  reached  us, 
with  a  lieutenant,  midshipman,  and  several  men,  who  requested  the 
captain  to  go  on  board,  and  informed  us  that  the  frigate  was  called 
the  Briton,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Staines.  After  some  time 
had  elapsed,  and  we  had  made  the  necessary  preparations,  the  boat 
returned  for  all  the  passengers  and  their  baggage. 

By  this  time  it  was  far  advanced  in  the  evening,  and.  the  moon 
shed  a  soft  and  silver  light  on  the  waves.  The  frigate  was  standing 
off  and  on  under  easy  sail,  and  our  little  schooner  appeared  by  con- 
trast like  a  jolly-boat.  We  rowed  some  time  without  reaching  her, 
as  the  breeze  freshened,  which  wafted  her  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance :  we  finally  got  along  side,  and  clambered  on  deck  by  the 
assistance  of  hc^r  guns.  '*  And  so,  sir,^*  said  a  loud  and  harsh  voice 
as  we  reached  the  deck,  "  you  say  you  made  her  out  first" — **  yes, 
I  did,  sir,  replied  some  person,  with  an  apparent  humility  of  tone. 
"  You  lie,  sir,  you  know  you  lie" — •*  No,  indeed,  captain,"  said  the 
other,  I  really  dont."  The  officer  invited  us  to  go  down  into  the 
ward-room,  telling  us  by  the  way,  that  the  captain  of  the  frigate  was 
disputing  with  the  captain  of  the  cutter,  which  was  a  privateer  fitted 
out  of  Liverpool,  and  by  the  maritime  laws,  all  vessels  of  war  whicli 
are  inf  sight,  or  give  chase  at  the  time  of  capture,  have  a  claim  to  a 
proportion  of  \he  prize  ;  but  such  had  been  the  frauds  committed 
by  these  privateers  in  the  declarations  of  their  commanders,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  guard  them  with  vigilance.  There  was 
also  an  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  the  naval  officers,  to  counte- 
nance the  efforts  of  privateers,  deeming  them  intruders  on  their 
vocation,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  the  British  navy  was  sufficiently 
extensive  to  blockade  the  coast  of  France  effectually.  The  officers 
in  the  ward-room  received  us  with  much  politeness,  and  set  before 
us  such  refreshments  as  the  ship  afforded,  premising  that  as  they 
had  been  for  three  months  from  port,  their  stores  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Our  Maitresse  de  Hotel  cast  her  eyes  around  the  ward- 
room with  symptoms  of  approbation  at  its  space  and  accommodation. 
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and  which  appeared  doably  ample,  after  being  released  from  the 
confinement  of  a  littletrunk  cabin,  where  we  were  cooped  together 
like  poultry,  and  living  upon  short  allowance,  a  tremendous  sea 
having  drowned  our  live  stock  a  few  days  after  leaving' port.  The 
officers  informed  ua,  that  their  ship  was  attached  to  the  blockading 
squadron  off  Rochefort,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Durham ; 
that  t^ey  had  been  cruising  in  the  Bay  several  days  without  having 
met  with  any  thing ;  but  that  the  number  of  American  captures  on 
the  coast  had  been  very  considerable.  Accommodations  were  made 
lor  the  females,  and  a  cot  was  slung  for  me,  in  which  I  soon  found 
myself,  and  at  leisure  to  meditate  upon  my  new  situation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  trying  to  the  temper,  as  well  as  to  the  interest,  than  to 
he  captured  almost  within  sight  of  the  port  of  destination.  Here 
were  obstacles  which,  though  capable  of  being  surmounted,  still  de- 
ranged my  plans,  and  checked  the  progress  of  my  operations.  My 
motive  in  reaching  my  place  of  destination  by  way  of  France,  was 
to  avail  myself  of  the  advantages  in  purchasing  the  articles  intended 
for  a  consular  present,  which  I  was  instructed  to  make.  I  could 
have  avoided  capture  by  the  British,  by  taking  passage  in  a  licensed 
vessel  for  Spain :  but  then  I  should  have  augmented  the  risk  in 
being  in  the  way  of  capture  from  the  Algerines,  who  had  declared 
war  against  us,  and  whose  squadron  had  been  seen  off  the  Rock  of 
Lisbon.  It  was  all  important  to  me,  and  of  some  consequence  to 
the  government,  that  I  should  be  exempt  from  Algerine  captivity  ; 
and  of  the  evib  of  capture,  it  most  fortunately  happened  that  I 
experienced  the  least  of  the  two.  To  philosophize  on  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  the  hazards  of  commerce,  would  be  vain  and  nugatory  ; 
to  lament  my  hard  fate,  or  curse  my  dull  stars,  would  have  been  a 
want  of  philosophy. — So  I  went  to  sleep  with  the  consolation  of 
knowing,  '*  'tis  not  in  mortals  to  conunand  success.''  The  next 
morning  I  awoke  refreshed  with  an  agreeable  night's  rest,  the  first 
1  had  experienced  for  some  time,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  us  to 
take  breakfast  with  the  captain,  which  was  accepted.  Sir  Thomas 
Staines  received  us  with  much  politeness  and  civility.  He  offered 
us,  it  is  true,  no  consolation  on  our  capture,  nor  dealt  out  unmeaning 
expressions  of  regret,  which  I  was  satisfied  he  could  not  feel.  He 
appeared  to  be  about  the  age  of  forty,  with  a  frank  manly  coun- 
tenance, the  interest  of  which  was  somewhat  heightened  by  his 
having  lost  an  arm  in  an  engagement  with  a  French  frigate,  ia 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  which  he  fought  with  a  sloop  of  war.     He 
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infoimed  ns  that  we  were  Dear  land,  and  in  fiict  pointed  out  the 
island  of  Oleron,  which  was  in  sight  **  Had  you  continued  the 
chase  long,"  said  he,  <*you  would  hare  run  ashore ;"  another  mo-> 
live  for  being  reconciled  to  our  fate.  After  breakfast  was  conclud* 
ed,  he  took  us  into  his  front  cabin,  where  a  choice  selection  of 
books  was  neatly  arranged,  apd  while  he  apologized  for  his  absence, 
recommended  them  to  our  notice.  We  approached  the  land  near 
enough  to  distinguish  the  small  cottages  and  the  green  banks,  a  sight 
extremely  refreshing  after  a  long  royage. 

The  captain  invited  us  to  see  the  ship,  which  was  in  fine  order, 
and  was  one  of  the  largest  of  her  class — the  men  healthy,  and  ap- 
parently with  a  full  complement.  I  could  see  no  disparity  of  force 
between  this  frigate  and  any  of  ours,  and  took  occasion  to  make  the 
obserration  to  the  captain.  He  admitted  that  the  Briton  was  a  laige 
frigate,  but  contended  that  our  Constitution  and  United  States  were 
heavier  ships,  mounted  more  guns,  and  had  in  general  the  best  and 
most  select  crews.  We  now  approached  the  squadron  at  anchor  in 
Basque  roads,  consisting  of  four  sail  of  the  line  and  some  smaller  ves- 
sels.  When  preparing  to  anchor,  the  flag  ship  of  the  admiral  com- 
menced  signals,  which  were  answered  by  our  vessel.  The  officer, 
after  having  made  out  the  purport  of  the  signals,  reported  to  the  cap- 
tain, that  the  admiral  directed  him  to  $endfor  UUer$,  I  could  not  but 
admire  this  telegraphic  mode  of  communication,  and  consider  it  as 
one  o(  the  most  ingenious  and  useful  inventions  for  the  conveyance 
of  orders,  and  interchange  of  opinipns  and  sentiments,  that  nautical 
expediency  'could  devise.  Indeed,  for  an  extensive  naval  force, 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  indispensible.  A  boat  put  off  from 
the  frigate,  which  soon  returned  with  letters  and  papers,  and  re- 
ported that  nothing  new  had  transpired. 

I  did  not  forget  that  this  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  day  of  jubilee 
in  our  country ;  when  every  citizen  gave  loose  to  joy  on  its  return ; 
toasted  the  heroes  of  our  independence,  and  united  in  a  solemn  con- 
vocation  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights  and  liberties.  It  was  a 
melancholy  reflection,  to  think  on  the  day  and  aU  its  joys,  the  proud 
display  of  ^our  citizens  in  arms,  the  streaming  banners,  the  roar  of 
artillery,  the  jocund  smiling  faces — contrasted  with  our  situation, 
on  the  deck  of  a  British  frigate,  and  so  immediately  under  the  pro- 
tection of  its  flag  that  we  could  not  escape.  The  captain,  whether 
he  was  aware  that  this  was  the  birth*day  of  our  independence^  or 
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was  disposed  to  pennit  us  to  be  alone,  stated  that  he  was  to  dine 
with  his  officers.  **  There  is  my  cabin,*'  said  he,  **  there  is  wine 
and  music — ^make  yourselves  at  home."  We  accepted  of  this  cor- 
dial and  frank  invitation,  and  took  possession  of  his  cabin,  and  while 
virtually  and  substantially  prisoners  of  war,  we  ordered  the  band  to 
strike  up  a  gay  air,  while  we  drank  to  the  day  and  prosperity  to  our 
arms.  I  subsequently  discovered  that  Sir  Thomas  Staines  was 
aware  that  the  fourth  of  July  with  Americans  was  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
and  had  ordered  a  *'  stoop  of  wine"  to  be  dealt  out  to  our  sapors, 
who  were  quietly  seated  on  the  gun-deck  ;  an  act  of  liberality  which 
reflected  honour  on  his  character.  The  next  morning,  another  sig- 
nal was  observed  from  the  flag-ship,  which,  after  some  interchange, 
was  made  out  to  be,  "  send  the  American  gentlemen  on  hoard.^^  Our 
captain  ordered  the  question  to  be  asked,  "  with  baggage  f"'— 
which  was  promptly  answered,  *•  no»'^^  "  The  admiral  wishes  to  see 
and  converse  with  you,"  said  he,  as  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be  pre- 
pared— *'*'  you  can  see  his  list  of  prizes  and  their  yalue,  as  he  is 
particular  in  keeping  a  register."  We  got  into  the  boat,  and  shortly 
found  ourselyes  on  board  the  Bulwark  74,  commanded  by  Captain 
Worth,  and  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  Durham.  The  admiral 
received  us  very  courteously,  and  made  several  enquiries  as  to  our 
voyage,  news  in  America,  and  prospects  of  the  duration  of  the  war  ; 
and,  as  was  anticipated,  he  showed  us  a  list  of  American  vessels 
captured  within  one  year,  the  yalue  of  which,  according  to  his  com- 
putation, efttceeded  £800,000  sterling,  an  amount  that  I  could  not 
conceive  would  have  been  hazarded  on  the  coast  of  France.  "  Your 
merchants,"  he  observed,  "  have  too  much  enterprize  for  the  pros- 
perous issue  of  their  expeditions  ;  they  calculate  erroneously, 
that  if  one  vessel  arrives  safe  out  of  three,  that  they  will  be  no  loser. 
If  even,"  said  he,  "  this  was  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ag- 
gregate profits  of  the  one  will  cover  the  loss  of  the  two.  But  it 
must  be  known,  that  in  the  aggregate,  one  vessel  out  of  three  does 
not  arrive.  However,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  I  like  enterprize  ; 
and  if  your  insurance  companies  do  not  complain,  they  will  never 
hear  any  objections  on  my  part."  He  assured  us,  in  conveying  an 
idea  of  the  profits  incident  to  his  command,  that  his  share  of  the 
prizes  would  not  fall  short  of  £10,000  ;  '*  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  have  no  objection  to  the  continuance  of  the  war."  The 
admiral  then  invited  us  to  visit  the  ship,  gave  orders  to  have  the 
armoury,  carpenter^s,  and  other  rooms  lit  up,  while  he  poUtely  ac- 
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coApanied  ns  through  every  part,  and  explaiaed  the  varioas  facilities 
and  peculiar  advantages  of  each  department     The  ship  was  in 
elegant  order ;  the  armoary  displayed  every  species  of  warlike 
weapons,  arranged  with  taste  and  fancy,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
preservation.   The  carpenters'  and  riggers*  department  were  equal- 
ly worthy  of  observation,  and  every  thing  in  short  indicated  con- 
venience and  comfort,  and  an  organization  which  we  could  hardly 
believe  a  vessel  of  war  capable  of  sustaining.     The  admiral,  on  our 
departure,  invited  us  to  return  to  dinner,  saying,  with  much  frank- 
ness and  hospitality,  '*  Pll  have  the  grange  thrown  out,  and  catch 
you  some  French  turbot."     On  our  return  to  the  Briton,  we  learnt 
that  the  schooner  had  been  sent  to  England,  commanded  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, midshipman,  and  ten  men ;  and  that  our  captain  was  on 
board.     We  also  discovered  that  the  admiral  had  disposed  of  our  / 
French  passengers  by  forcing  them  on  board  a  little  fishing  smack 
out  of  Rochelle,  contrary  to  the  prayers  and  intreaties  of  the  fisher- 
men, who  assured  the  officers  that  they  would  be  imprisoned  the 
moment  of  their  arrival.     I  should  like  to  have  gone  on  shore  on 
the  same  terms ;  but,  in  reply  to  my  solicitations,  I  was  told  that  I 
must  be  sent  to  England — ^an  event  by  no  means  desirable,  as  it 
subjected  me  to  delay  and  additional  expense.    At  four  o'clock,  we 
were  conveyed  to  the  Bulwark,  and  found  several  captains  and  offi- 
cers, to  whom  we  were  separately  introduced.     "  We  have  caught 
the  turbot  for  you,"  said  the  admiral,  "  and,  with  a  good  glass  of 
claret,  you  may,  if  you  please,  imagine  yourselves  in  France'^ — a 
meagre  substitute  for  the  reality.     *'  We  supply  ourselves  with 
French  wine,"  said  he,  **  from  the  chasae  mareea^  which  are  small 
coasters,  generally  laden  with  wine,  and  those  not  worth  sending 
in  when  captured,  we  let  go,  after  replenishing  our  stock."— 
The  conversation  at  dinner  was  sprightly,  and  on  general  sub- 
jects.    I  discovered  that  most  of  the  officers  were  experienced 
men,  and  were  fiuniliar  with  important  national,  as  well  as  pohtical 
subjects,  which  were  handled  with  delicacy  and  address — ^no  refer- 
ence at  any  time  was  had  to  the  war,  and  no  remark  even  remotely 
made,  served  to  indicate  to  us  our  situation.     While  partaking  of  a 
choice  dessert,  which,  on  board  of  a  vessel  having  no  connection 
with  the  shore,  appeared  rather  singular,  a  young  midshipman  en- 
tered the  cabin,  and  handed  the  admiral  a  folded  paper ;  which,  af- 
ter reading,  he  smiled  and  reached  to  me,  saying^  '^  will  you  have  a 
bill  of  the  play" — ^and  I  read,  with  no  small  surprize,  the  following 
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written  bill :— <*  This  eTening,  by  penniMion  of  Recr  Admiral  Dar* 
bam,  will  be  performed,  on  board  Hib  Majeity'y  8bip  Bulwarii— -« 
celebrated  play,  in  five  acts,  written  by  Jobn^O'Keefe,  Esq.  called 
Wild  (kUs  ;  or,  Tbe  Strolling  Gentleman.  After  the  play,  a 
hornpipe  will  be  danced.  The  whole  to  conclade  with  Foote's 
aAerpiece  of  the  Mayor  of  Garret.  Performance  to  begin  at 
half  past  BOTen  oVlock.     Fivat  Rex  et  Rtgima.*^ 

«*  There,  sir,**  said  the  admiral,  "  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
Shall  we  patronize  the  drama  V*  **  By  all  means,"  said  I — *'  there 
is  no  reason  why  Neptune  should  not  be  dramatised  ;  but  of  all  arts, 
the  histrionic  art  is  the  last  I  should  think  could  be  perfected  at 
sea.*'  *'  Don*t  think  so,"  said  the  admiral,  **  we  hare  as  excellent 
a  company  of  comedians  as  any  ship  in  the  fleet,  and  1*11  warrant 
you*ll  say  so.  A  boy  announced  that  the  play  was  ready,  and  we 
arose  to  visit  this  nautical  theatre.  On  the  gun-deck,  some  fifteen 
paces  from  the  officers*  ward-room,  we  found  it  fitted  up  with  a  neat- 
ness, as  well  as  ornament,  that  was  really  surprising.  Scenery, 
drop  curtains,  stage  doors  with  knockers,  foot  lights,  and  all  the  para- 
pharnalia  necessary  to  a  well  organized  and  well  governed  stage. 
A  full  band  of  music  was  stationed  on  the  right,  which,  on  our  en- 
trance, struck  up  God  save  the  King,  **  Sit  down-,**  said  the  admiral, 
politely — **  you  have  no  occasion  to  stand  up  when  God  save  the 
King  is  played,  though  we  are  accustomed  to  do  it.**  We  did  not 
avail  ourselves  of  this  delicate  permission,  but  stood  up  until  the  air 
was  concluded.  We  found,  on  seating  ourselves,  that  the  audience 
was  numerous,  and  not  alone  composed  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
our  vessel,  but  those  belonging  to  other  ships,  who  had  been  invit- 
ed on  the  occasion.  The  play  comn^enced,  and  was  really  sustain- 
ed throughout  with  considerable  force  and  spirit.  The  parts  seemed 
to  be  well  conceived  and  faithfiilly  executed  ;  and  the  character  of 
John  Dory  received  additional  zest,  from  its  being  personated  by  a 
genuine  sailor,  who  gave  it  those  nautical  touches  so  familiar  in  real 
life.  Every  character  was  perfect,  and  the  voice  of  the  prompter 
unheard — ^a  lesson  from  which  many  theatres  on  terra  firma  might 
eminently  improve.  After  the  play,  the  band  struck  up  a  sprightly 
air,  and  the  dancing  commenced.  The  naval  Terpsichore  was  an 
interesting  figure,  tastefully  dressed,  and  moving  on  the  **  light  fan- 
tastic toe"  with  much  ease  and  agility.  **  Don't  stare  so,"  said  the 
admiral,  '*  it  is  a  real  woman,  the  wife  of  a  fore-top  man.  We  are 
-compelled  in  a  fleet  to  have  a  few  women,  to  wash  and  mend»  &c.** 
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The  sight  of  a  reo/  woman,  as  the  admiral  called  her,  with  an  agree- 
Ue  countenance,  was  refreshing,  after  a  long  voyage ;  particolarlj 
as  the  female  parts  in  WUd  OaU  were  awkwardly  sustained  by  men. 
It  occurred  to  me  during  the  representation,  that  a  singular  scene 
would  ensue,  if  in  the  most  intei-esting  part  of  the  performance  no- 
tice should  be  given,  that  the  French  ieet,  which  lay  in  sight  at 
anchor,  had  weighed  and  were  standing  out  to  give  us  battle.  I  im- 
agined the  scene  of  confusion  that  would  take  place.— The  theatre 
and  scenery  demolished  at  one  rude  crash— drums  beating — ^marines 
under  arms— tompions  out  of  guns— powder  monkeys  at 'work — 
doctors  preparing  lint  and  bandages — and  Ephraim  Smooth,  with  the 
rest  of  the  DramaiU  Ptrsonay  ramming  down  grape  and  langrage, 
with  an  expedition  which  left  no  time  even  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  stage  dresses.  If  ever  a  battle  was  a  desirable  object  to  a 
non-combatant,  I  should  have  been  content  and  weU  pleased  to  have 
seen  one  at  that  identical  period.  But  there  was  no  danger ; — 
Johnny  Crapaud,  as  the  officers,  familiarly  and  rather  uncourteous- 
ly  termed  tiie  French,  were  snug  in  port,  and  probably  at  the  very 
moment  were  representing  agrandmelo-drama,  a  ballet,  or  a  tragedy 
of  Racine,  on  board  their  own  squadron.  This  may  be  fairly  called 
dramatising  warfiure,  and  rendering  it  most  agreeably  expensive  to 
each  nation.  The  great  belligerents,  however,  seemed  to  know 
each  other  perfectly  well,  by  the  easy  indifference  they  manifested 
at  the  presence  of  hostile  fleets.  Had  the  British  been  blockading 
New- York,  instead  of  playing  Wild  Oat$,  they  would  have  been 
more  profitably  employed  in  looking  out  for  torpedoes,  and  guarding 
against  the  vigilance  of  foes  rather  more  watchful  than  the  French. 
After  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  the  boat  carried  us  on  board 
our  frigate. 

The  next  morning,  we  discovered  signals  from  the  admiral*s 
ship,  and  on  enquiring  their  purport  we  learnt,  that  the  frigate  was 
ordered  to  go  to  sea  and  cruize,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  us  on 
board  the  Rippon  74,  with  our  baggage.  We  had  been  but  a  few 
days  on  board  the  Briton  frigate,  and  the  very  handsome  treatment 
experienced  from  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  his  officers,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished proof  of  their  liberal  and  frank  disposition.— -We  parted 
with  regret,  after  addressing  a  note  of  thanks  to  the  captain,  and 
was  carried  to  our  new  quarters.  Here  we  had  to  undeigo  the 
formality  of  new  introductions,  and  making  of  new  acquaintances  in 
the  ward-room.    A  ^mall  apartment  was  fitted  up  for  us,  and  the 
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officers  used  erery  exertion  to  make  things  pleasant,  indicating  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  ship  was  just  off  the  stocks,  and  was  unpre- 
pared in  accommodations  and  equipments.  The  captain  of  the 
Rippon  was  called  Sir  Christopher  Cole,  and  was  knighted,  as  we 
were  subsequently  informed,  for  the  capture  of  Banda,  one  of  the 
Spice  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean— an  affair  in  which  he  was  said 
to  have  acted  a  very  distinguished  part.  We  were  on  deck  the 
next  day,  when  he  made  his  appearance  from  the  cabin,  and  saluted 
us  with  a  very  cold  and  distant  bow,  but  not  a  word  was  said.  He 
was  a  tall,  proportionably  stout,  and  very  elegant  looking  man,  of 
about  forty  years  of  age,  and  carrying  an  air  of  authority  and  great 
magisterial  haughtiness.  Finding  him  so  much  of  the  bashaw,  we 
considered  it  prudent  to  assume  the  same  cold  reserve  and  distant 
tone  of  civility.  After  some  time,  he  approached  us  and  said  to 
me  in  no  very  inviting  manner,  "  Colonel,  you  are  permitted  to 
walk  on  the  quarter-deck  f  a  permission  of  which  we  availed  our- 
selves promptly,  yet  without  feeli<ig  any  very  grateful  returns  for 
the  indulgence.  Notwithstanding  the  temper^of  Sir  Christopher,  I 
was  well  convinced  that  he  was  an  able  and  most  excellent  officer. 
His  attention  appeared  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  ship — he 
was  constantly  in  motion,  and  constantly  employed  in  getting  her 
into  order/  I  therefore  readily  excused  that  want  of  cordiality, 
which  was  probably  too  sensibly  felt  from  the  contrast  of  treatment 
exerienced  from  the  admiral  and  Sir  Thomas  Staines.  On  board  of 
this  ship  I  perceived  a  number  of  very  handsome  boys,  the  sons  of 
respectable  gentlemen,  who  intended  them  for  the  navy.  They 
appeared  to  be  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve  years,  and  attendea 
school,  which  was  daily  kept  on  the  gun-deck  by  a  tutor  employed 
for  the  purpose.  I  learnt  that  these  boys  were  received  in  certain 
numbers  on  board  of  ships  in  commission,  by  order  of  the  admiralty, 
where  they  were  continued  for  a  certain  time  ;  and,  as  they  dis- 
played genius  and  a  disposition  for  the  service,  the  captain  recom- 
mended them  for  a  midshipman's  warrant,  when  they  were  sufficiently 
competent  to  do  duty,  and  which  they  only  received  on  such  recom- 
mendation. This  mode  of  appointment  I  could  wish  to  see  adopted 
in  our  navy,  as  it  would  guarantee  effective  service  when  the  com- 
mission was  issued.  The  boys  received  no  pay  ;  they  were  only 
provided  with  rations  and  schooling,  the  expense  of  which  would 
be  inconsiderable. 
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We  had  remained  upwards  of  a  week  on  board  this  ship,  when 
orders  were  received  for  the  Goldfinch  brig  to  sail  for  England,  and 
to  convey  and  land  iis  there.  Sir  Christopher  sent  for  us  to  his 
cabin,  and  in  announcing  our  departure,  lamented  in  terms  ot  civility 
that  the  situation  of  his  ship  was  such  as  not  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  shew  us  any  attention,  but  trusted  at  the  same  time  that  we  had 
been  exposed  to  no  inconvenience.  We  returned  him  thanks  for 
his  polite  intentions,  took  a  very  friendly  leave  of  the  officers,  and 
went  on  board  the  Goldfinch.  Here  was  another  change  ;  and 
however  novel  and  diversified  it  may  have  appeared,  was  still  un- 
pleasant and  irksome.  I  was  tired  of  sea,  and  was  anxious  to  reach 
the  place  of  my  destination.  I  hiid  requested  to  be  landed,  or  put 
on  board  a  fishing  smack,  which  indulgence  could  not  be  allowed  ; 
and  we  were  mortified  by  the  daily  view  of  the  inhabitants  of  La 
Rochelle  walking  on  the  beach  and  ramparts,  and  could  plainly 
discern  with  our  glasses  groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose 
liberty  and  pleasure  we  could  not  but  envy. 

The  captain  of  the  Goldfinch  was  called  Edmund  Waller,  a  name 
that  reminded  us  of  a  chaste  and  elegant  English  poet,  whom  we 
subsequently  discovered  was  his  ancestor.  Captain  Waller  received 
u$  with  politeness,  and  apologized  for  the  confined  accommodations 
of  his  little  cabin.  She  was  but  a  gun-brig,  and  consequently  had 
but  little  room  to  spare.  He  ordered,  however,  two  state-rooms  to 
be  fitted  up,  and  hospitably  invited  us  to  mess  with  him.  His  cabin, 
though  small,  was  neatly  arranged  ;  and  a  choice  library  of  books, 
and  some  musical  instruments,  satisfied  us  that  he  possessed  a  taste 
which  his  pursuits  allowed  him  leisure  to  cultivate.  The  wind  in- 
creased into  a  smart  breeze  while  we  were  getting  under  way,  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  out  sight  of  the  fleet,  though  still  keeping 
the  coast  in  view.  The  Goldfinch  was  the  first  brig  that  gave  us 
chase  on  the  day  of  our  capture,  and  Captain  Waller  desired  to  know 
if  we  had  not  distinctly  made  her  out,  as  some  legal  objections  might 
be  made  to  his  recovering  that  share  of  the  prize  which  was  justly 
his  due.  We  satisfied  him  fully  on  this  head.  His  complement  of 
men  was  small,  and  apparently  selected  without  much  discrimina- 
tion. In  fact,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  in  a  large  nsTval  powei:,  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  difficulties  will  arise  in  manning  their  ves- 
sels with  able-bodied  seamen ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  difficulties 
which  there  is  no  prospect  of  surmounting.     A  long  continental 
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peace  will  gradually  andermine  the  nairy  of  every  European  powfcr  ^ 
and  while  the  British  may  be  able  to  retain  in  commission  a  numbe^ 
of  ships  calculated  to  protect  their  possessions,  they  will  on  return^ 
of  war,  an  event  which  must  be  looked  for,  experience  serious  ob*{ 
stacles  in  giving  to  their  navy  that  physical  force  and  experience! 
which  hitherto  they  have  been  so  fortunate  in  doing.  , 

On  the  third  day  we  approached  Brest,  where  the  residue  of  the 
channel  fleet  was  stationed.  Towards  evening  we  discovered  a  sail, 
to  which  we  gave  chase.  She  proved  to  be  a  small  and  heavy-sailing 
brig,  and  a  frigate  appearing  insight  at  the  same  time,  induced  our 
captain  to  spread  all  his  canvass,  with  a  view  of  reachii^  her  first. 
The  chase  displayed  no  colours,  which  increased  the  suspicions  of 
her  character ;  we  approached  her  rapidly  ;  fired  gun  after  gun  in 
vain  ;  she  would  not  heave  to— -but,  though  an  uncommon  clump  of 
a  vessel,  pursued  the  "  even  tenor  of  her  way"  under  full  sail,  with 
a  frigate  endeavouring  to  cut  her  off  on  one  side,  and  our  brig  within 
gun-shot  firing  incessantly  over  her.  "  It  is  some  obstinate  Yankee, 
you  may  depend,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  **  who  has  made  a  prize 
of  that  vessel."  The  captain  gave  orders  to  clear  the  boat  in  the 
stem  for  boarding  her,  and  a  lieutenant  with  four  men  got  in,  which 
was  lowered  down.  Our  brig  was  sailing  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots, 
and  the  tackling  of  the  boat  resisting  the  efforts  made  to  unloosen  it, 
when  it  reached  the  water  dragged  side-ways  after  the  vessel,  and 
finally  precipitated  all  hands  into  the  sea.  A  scene  of  confusion  en- 
sued— we  had  no  boat  to  put  off  to  their  relief,  and  by  this  time  was 
along-side  the  chase,  which  seeing  the  accident,  lowered  down  the 
boat  and  rescued  the  persons  from  drowning.  She  proved  to  be  a 
Newfoundland  vessel,  laden  with  fish,  prize  to  a  Baltimore  privateer. 
The  prize-master  was  ordered  to  come  on  board  with  his  papers. 
He  was  a  tall,  thin,  weather-beaten  looking  man,  from  Nantucket, 
who,  foreseeing  what  might  happen,  had  dressed  himself  in  his  best 
suit  of  clothes,  and  carried  the  residue  of  his  wardrobe  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  He  presented  the  copy  of  the  commission  of  the 
privateer,  and  his  instructions.  *^  When  did  you  part  with  the  pri- 
vateer," said  the  captain — **  about  ten  days,"  replied  the  prize- 
master,  "  and  she  is  not  far  off  now."  **  I  should  like  to  fall  in  with 
her,"  replied  Captain  Waller — «*  you'd  better  not,"  said  the  prize- 
master,  with  admirable  $angfraid^  "  she'll  flog  you  in  no  time.*^ 
The  captain,  somewhat  nettled,  enquired  what  her  ibrce  was. 
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**  Why,  she  moants  twelve  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
and  she'd  board  jou  in  a  moment,"  said  the  frank  seaman.  I  per*  ' 
cc^v^ed  that  this  dialogue  did  not  promise  to  terminate  amicably,  and 
was  aboat  drawing  off  the  prize-master  to  enquire  the  news,  when 
the  frigate,  which  was  quite  near,  commenced  making  signals,  which 
was  replied  to  by  the  brig,  and  after  some  time  passed  in  making 
out  the  purport,  the  captain  with  an  apparent  reluctance,  when  ask- 
ed what  they  meant,  informed  me  that  the  Chesapeake  frigate  was 
taken.  It  was  the  first  time  I  was  Wormed  of  that  unfortunate  af- 
fair ;  and  calling  the  prize  master  forward,  he  detailed  the  particulars, 
in  that  correct  manner  that  relieved  me  from  the  fear  that  we  had  sus- 
tained any  further  loss  than  that  of  the  captain  and  the  vessel,  a  loss 
which,. however, severely  they  were  felt,  is  nothing  in  competition 
with  the  loss  of  fame,  of  national  honour,  and  which,  in  that  en- 
gagement, was  manfully  sustained. 

The  frigate  then  in  sight  was  the  Revolutionaire,  a  vessel  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  French,  and  which  appeared  to  be  a  per- 
fect model.  Indeed  she  was  represented  to  be,  in  point  of  sailing 
and  beauty  of  delineation,  without  a  rival  in  the  British  navy.  1 
was  subsequently  informed  that  several  enterprising  officers  had  so- 
licited the  command  of  the  Revolutionaire ;  but  as  these  favours  are 
governed  by  interest,  she  was  given  to  a  young  post  captain,  of  some 
influence  at  court ;  who,  though  in  the  main  a  very  brave  young 
man,  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  chase,  and  seemed  to  pur- 
sue Diana  more  fervently  than  Neptune ;  for,  while  his  frigate 
was  at  anchor  near  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  he  very  composedly  took  his 
dogi  and  his  gun,  got  into  his  boat,  and  fairly  landed  on  the  coast 
of  France  ;  and  while  he  was  pacifically  employed  making  war  on 
the  partridges  and  in  hunting  game,  a  French  74,  all  ready  for  ac- 
tion, slipped  her  cables  and  was  standing  out  for  the  Revolutionaire. 
The  young  sportsman  had  just  time  to  jump  into  his  boat,  leaving 
his  dogs,  gun  and  hunting  apparatus  on  the  beach,  and  reaching  the 
frigate,  cut  the  cable  and  had  just  time  to  escape  capture.  Since 
which  I  learnt  that  he  had  not  ventured  on  the  enemies  coast  to  hunt, 
but  amused  himself  with  an  extensive  aviary,  and  would  not  permit 
bis  cabin  gans  to  be  fired,  for  fear  of  disturbii^  his  Canary  Birds, 
who  were  breeding ;  of  all  petit  foaitres^  a  nautical  one  seems  most 
ont  of  character. 
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After  night  had  set  in»  and  we  were  walkiiu;  the  deck,  the  enli- 
irening  soand  of  a  viohn  was  heard,  and  on  going  into  the  wanrd- 
room  we  discovered  our  Yankee  prize  master,  surrounded  hy  a  host 
of  officers  and  midshipmen,  fiddling  away  with  the  greatest  namdui- 
hfuxy  and  amusing  his  auditors  with  no  very  scientific  display  of  his 
abilities,  in  the  way  of  Yankee  Doodle,  which  he  accompanied  by 
those  familiar  do^;rels,  beginning  with  *'  Feyther  and  I  went  up 
to  Camp,"  with  all  that  nasal  embellishment  and  cadenzas,  so  re- 
markable in  this  quarter  to  which  he  belonged.  Here  was  an  exam- 
ple of  patience  and  fortitude  worthy  of  imitation.  This  man  had 
no  other  prospect  on  his  arrival  in  England,  than  a  room  in  Dart- 
moor, or  mill  prison  ;  but  he  had  courage  and  enterprize  to  meet 
danger,  and  philosophy  to  sustain  misfortune. 

**  Blest  are  those  whose  blood  snd  judgment 

**  Are  so  well  eomnungled,  thst  they  are  not  a  pipe, 

«<  For  fortune's  finger  to  sound  what  the  please." 

The  next  morning  we  entered  Duomenez  bay,  where  the  residue 
of  the  Channel  fleet  was  stationed.  This  beautiful  bay  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  amphitheatre,  the  'entrance  to  which  was  be- 
tween two  promontories,  and  was  exceedingly  narrow,  it  gradually 
widened  until  it  formed  a  spacious  basin,  surrounded  by  high  hills 
covered  with  verdure  and  sprinkled  with  wind  mills  and  cottages. — 
In  this  bay  which  was  effectually  protected  from  wind  and  sea,  lay 
the  Qjiieen  Charlotte  of  1 10  guns,  commanded  by  lord  Keith,  to- 
gether with  three  or  four  line  of  battle  ships,  a  few  frigates 
and  some  smaller  vessels.  We  came  to  anchor  in  this  basin, 
from  which  capt  Waller  assured  us  the  Brest  fleet  could  be  seen 
if  any  attempt  was  made  to  get  under  weigh-^it  was  a  late  discove- 
ry, the  French  had  thrown  up  no  fortifications  ;  and  previously  the 
blockadingsquadron  was  compelled  to  be  constantly  at  sea,  and  off 
the  harbour  of  Brest ;  at  ppesent  they  ky  tranquilly  at  anchor,  ex- 
posed to  no  peril  and  was  equally  vigilant 

We  were  now  nearer  than  ever  the  French  coast,  and  wifli  our 
naked  eye  perceived  the  peasants  pursuing  their  daily  laboui,  the 
wind  mills  constantly  i^t  play,  and  every  thing  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  smiling  industry,  comfort  and  content.  I  becmne  impatient 
•'/  this  detention,  a  few  minutes  would  land  us  on  the  shore ;  and  I 
could  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  detained  unless  it  was  intend- 
ed to  consider  us  as  prisoners  of  war,  a  circumstance  that  I  deem^* 
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«d  a  fit  opportnnity  to  ascertain,  and  determined  at  least  to  make  an 
effort,  by  addressing  a  note  to  the  conunander  in  chief,  and  solicit 
his  permission  to  land ;  accordingly,  I  addressed  a  note  to  his  lord- 
ship  requesting  that  liberty. 

Lord  Keith  replyed  in  a  polite  but  short  note,  informing  me  that 
he  had  no  communication  with  the  coast  of  France,  and  could  not 
land  me  ;  this  he  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  4  o'clock. 
The  receipt  of  this  note,  and  the  prompt  denial  of  my  request  was 
not  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  pleasant  reflections.  Instead  of 
being  in  the  way  to  reach  my  place  of  destination,  I  was  daily  get- 
ting further  from  it,  I  had  the  prospect  of  being  sent  to  England 
without  having  any  friends  there,  or  being  prepared  by  letters  to 
make  any ;  my  means  were  decreasing,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  I  had  no  prospect  of  receiving  remittances  or  negotia- 
ting bills  of  exchange.  With  no  very  pleasant  sensations  I  prepar- 
ed to  accept  of  his  lordship's  invitation  to  dinner,  and  to  go  once 
more  through  the  routine  of  ceremonies  and  forming  new  acquaint- 
ances. At  the  appointed  hour  we  found  ourselves  along  side  the 
Qjaeen  Charlotte.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  ship  of 
her  magnitude,  the  number  of  guns,  and  the  multitude  of  people  of 
various  descriptions  and  appearance  which  crowded  the  decks,  were 
to  me  novel  and  interesting  sights.  We  ascended  by  a  ladder,  which 
admitted  us  in  one  of  the  ports  on  the  second  tier  of  guns,  and  waa 
met  by  some  of  the  officers  who  conducted  us  to  the  cabin  of  the 
admiral.  His  lordship  received  us  in  ^  the  most  civil  manner,  and 
soon  entered  into  an  interesting  conversation  relative  to  Turkey, 
the  Barbary  states,  and  the  policy  of  those  Regencies ;  in  all  which 
places  he  had  been,  and  was  well  acquainted.  He  appeared  to  be 
abqut  70  years  of  age,  tall,  thin  and  apparently  of  muscular  strength, 
he  wore  a  large  and  awkward  star  on  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  a 
broad  red  ribband  over  his  waiscoat  We  are  not  accustomed  to  the 
company  of  lords  in  our  country,  and  nothing  would  have  been 
more  probable  than  our  calling  himS/r,  so  frequently  as  to  exhibit 
that  solecism  in  good  oianners,  which,  though  republicans  of  the 
moat  orthodox  school,  we  were  not  desirous  of  doing ;  besides  <<  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,"  rendered  it  necessary 
to  observe  a  proper  caution.  We  had  no  reason  to  charge  ourselves 
with  a  want  of  good  manners,  and  the  words  my  lord  were  repeat- 
ed so  often»  that  the  souod  waiB  perfectly  natural  and  reconcileable ; 
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the  officers  generally  called  him  mi  lud^  a  species  of  orthoepy 
which  might  he  very  fashionable,  and  probably  very  correct,  ac- 
cording to  the  court  calender,  still  sounded  harsh  and  grating  in 
our  ears. 

In  a  short  time  dinner  was  announced,  which  made  its  appear 
ance  in  a  splendid  service  of  silver,  and  consisted  of  all  the  deli 
cacies  that  could  possibly  be  imagined — a  full  and  superior  band 
of  music  played  the  battle  of  Prague  with  great  science ;  and  the 
table  was  surrounded  by  several  postrcaptains,  lieutenants  and 
other  officers,  amongst  which  was  captain,  now  admiral  Malcolm, 
who  was  then  captain  of  the  fleet,  and  has  since  had  the  command 
of  St.  Helena,  and  whose  appearance  and  manners  were  highly  in- 
teresting. After  dinner  the  admiral  retired  to  take  a  nap,  as  we 
imagined ;  and  one  of  the  captains  was  polite  enough  to  show  us 
the  ship.  These  first  rate  vessels,  which  generally  mount  from 
100  to  130  guns,  are  exceedingly  expensive  to  the  government, 
and  do  not  promise  the  effective  service  that  vessels  of  an  inferior 
class  seemed  calculated  to  produce ;  they  may  have  become  neces- 
sary, from  the  French  having  built  vessels  of  the  same  for^e  ;  but 
for  celerity  of  movement,  and  economy  in  equipment,  I  cannot 
think  that  any  vessel  of  a  higher  rate  than  a  74  should  be  built. 

Towards  evening  we  retired  in  the  front  cabin  to  take  tea,  which 
was  served  up  in  the  American  style.  Lord  Keith  commenced  a 
conversation  relative  to  our  country  and  its  improvements — "  I  ob- 
serve,*' says  he  '*  in  your  papers  a  great  deal  about  Buffalo,  in  the 
state  of  New- York  ;  I  have  been  in  that  quarter  and  cannot  recol- 
lect the  place,  to  be  sure  it  is  near  50  years  since  I  have  been.there, 
still  1  am  confident  that  it  did  not  exist  at  that  time  ;*'  he  then  pro- 
duced an  old  map  to  corroborate  his  opinion ;  and  I  explained  to 
him  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  improvements  which  have  since 
taken  place,  not  alone  in  the  state'  of  New- York,  but  throughout 
every  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Europeans  should 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  to  themselves  such  wonderful  improve- 
ments in  the  face  of  a  new  country-^such  increase  of  population, 
wealth  and  resources,  in  a  comparative  shortness  of  time  ;  accus- 
tomed, as  they  are,  to  an  old  and  rapidly  decaying  part  of  the  world, 
where  things  remain  stationary  for  centuries,  &nd  where  the  terri- 
tories at  this  late  period  of  their  history  are  hardly  capable  of  ad- 
vancement, they  are  apt  to  give  but  a  small  latitude  to  the  progress 
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of  new  settlements ;  and  cannot,  in  imagination  keep  pace  ivith 
sacb  extraordinary  progression.  Were  those  British  ofikers  who 
served  during  the  revolutionary  war,  to  return  once  more  to  their 
old  quarters,  and  the  scenes  of  their  exploits,  victories  and  defeats  ; 
were  they  to  see  large,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  towns,  po^ 
palous  villages,  and  prosperous  hamlets,  on  the  spots  where  they 
remember  to  have  seen  a  wilderness  ;  were  they  now  to  view  the 
smiling  face  and  contented  looks  of  the  farmer  and  labourer  in  those 
regions  where  the  frightful  yell  of  the  Savage  and  Hyena  were  only 
heard,  they  would  estimate  the  value  and  strength  of  the  country 
by  its  real  standard.  No  error  will  be  so  fatal  to  European  powers, 
as  that  of  underrating  our  resources  and  capability  of  resisting  inno- 
vations on  our  rights  ;  a  war  may  be  lengthened,  its  privations 
severely  felt,  yet,  in  the  end,  we  must  be  victorious.  With  a  soil 
which  yields  all  that  necessity,  or  even  luxury  can  require,  a  popu- 
lation, which,  in  increase,  promises  great  physical  strength — a  new 
world  beyond  the  mountains  growing  out  of  a  new  world — a  hardy 
yeomanry  springing  up  on  all  sides,  their  sinews  braced  with  toil, 
and  their  hearts  the  seat  of  liberty  and  justice ;  it  would  be  the  po- 
licy of  foreign  powers  to  evince  towards  us  good  faith,  mildness  and 
tolerance  ;  that,  by  a  reciprocity  of  sentiment,  we  may  successful* 
ly  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  while  not  neglectful  of  those  prepa- 
rations indispensible  to  a  state  of  war. 

We  took  our  leave  of  Lord  Keith,  whom  we  found  an  intelligent, 
agreeable  old  gentleman ;  one  who  had  doubtless  seen  much  ser- 
vice, and  was  deservedly  a  favourite  with  the  government.  He  gave 
us  a  general  invitation  to  dine  with  him  daily. 

The  demand  which  small  vessels  were  in  for  conveying  dis* 
patches,  kept  them  constantly  in  motion;  the  Goldfinch  the  next 
day,  was  ordered  to  return  to  Basque  Roads,  and  to  send  us  on 
board  the  Abercrombie  74  ;  here  was  another  transition  ;  and  by  this 
time  these  changes  had  become  so  familiar  to  me,  that  I  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  where  I  pitched  my  tent.  The  Abercrombie  had 
once  been  a  French  ship,  called  the  General  Hautpol,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Fahie,  who  had  himself  captured  her,  afler  a 
long  action  in  a  vessel  of  equal  force.  I  had  in  the  course  of  some 
twen^  days  moved  with  such  rapidity  through  the  British  fleet,  as 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of  officers  ;  and  had  sufficient 
leisure  and  inclination  to  study  characters,  to  probe  and  ascertain 
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opinions,  and  to  gather  the  real  sentiments  entertained  towards  onr 
country.  This  last  officer  was  a  native  of  St.  Kitts,  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  possessed  a  mildness  of  character,  adigiaity  of 
deportment  without  ostentation  and  parade,  a  mind  cultivated  bj 
study  and  experience,  joined  to  an  uncommon  hospitalify,  that 
rendered  his  society  extremely  agreeable ;  and  the  favourable  sen- 
timents expressed  towards  our  navy  and  officers,  rendered  his 
opinion  highly  valuable,  because  it  was  given  with  frankness,  and 
with  no  desire  of  flattering.  With  this  respectable  officer,  we  con- 
tinued nearly  a  week,  when  the  Royal  Sovereign,  another  first 
rate  ship,  was  seen  entering  the  Bay ;  in  clearing  one  of  the  points 
of  land,  she  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  knocked  off  her  iabe  keel, 
part  of  which  was  seen  floating  near  her ;  and  in  communicating 
this  accident  to  the  admiral,  he  ordered  her  to  return  to  Plymouth, 
from  which  place  she  had  just  sailed,  and  to  prevent  any  danger 
from  the  accident,  the  Pyramus  frigate,  captain  Dundas,  was  ap- 
pointed to  keep  her  company.  Here  was  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  send  us  in  ;  and  accordingly  we  had  our  choice,  either  to  go  in 
a  ship  of  1 10  guns,  or  a  small  36  gun  frigate.  Capt.  Dundas  urged 
with  much  politeness,  that  his  ship  was  snug  and  comfortable,  where 
we  would  be  more  at  our  ease,  and  perfectly  at  home  ;  and  we  ac* 
cordingly  decided,  as  it  was  left  to  our  choice,  that  we  would  go  in 
the  Pyramus.  The  captain  was  ^miliar  with  our  ports,  particu- 
larly with  the  harbour  of  New- York  ;  he  had  been  a  lieutenant  on 
board  one  of  those  ships,  which,  prior  to  the  war,  had  scoured  our 
coast,  brought  vessels  to,  boarded  and  impressed  our  seamen  with 
impunity  ;  and  capt.  Dundas  appeared  to  have  done  his  part  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  him  with  much  fidelity,  he  was  well  acquainted  by 
name  and  reputation,  with  all  our  naval  officers.  I  had  discovered 
while  in  the  British  fleet,  that  more  inquiries  respecting  conunodore 
Rodgers  were  made,  than  of  any  other  officer ;  they  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  peculiarly  for  comment  and  observation,  not  with  any  as- 
perity of  opinion,  but  as  one  whom  they  appeared  desirous  of  know- 
ing more  about ;  he  was  at  that  period  scouring  the  ocean  in  the 
President,  and  was  an  object  of  great  attention  and  excitement. 
*^  Were  I  to  meet  him,"  said  captain  Dundas,  "  it  would  be  expect- 
ed that  with  my  little  frigate  I  should  fight  him,  I  should  do  my 
best,  but  with  slender  hopes."  On  the  third  day  the  British  coast 
was  in  sight,  and  we  made  Eddistone  light  house,  rising  like  a  ma- 
jestic pillar  firom  the  bosom  of  the  deep ;  here  our  pilgrimage  in 
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its  first  stagie  wat  likely  to  be  arretted ;  bow  long  I  should  be  de- 
tained in  Kiglaiid,  whetber  considered  as  a  prisoner,  or  left  free  to 
porsiie  my  way,  what  effect  would  grow  out  of  my  detention,  and 
what  priration  I  might  undeigo,  were  subjects  that  could  not  fail 
to  occupy  my  attention. 

I  did  not  now  lament  my  capture,  it  had  giyen  me  an  opportoni^ 
ty-  of  becoming  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  a  British  fleet,  the  system  of  discipline  adopted,  to- 
gether with  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  officers,  all 
of  which,  were  points  of  importance,  situated  as  our  country  was 
at  that  time.  It  was  evident  that  the  great  success  by  which  the 
British  navy  had  hitherto  been  distinguished,  was  owing  to  that  su- 
perior discipline  and  nautical  science,  by  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  come  into  action  with  better  equipped,  manned  and  orga- 
nized Tessels  than  those  of  their  enemies  ;  there  has  been  a  nation«- 
al  spirit,  an  amor  patria  growing  out  of  repeated  successes,  which 
have  also  tended  to  strengthen  their  fame,  and  keep  alive  their  con  * 
fidence  ;  it  was  only  when  the  British  met  with  a  nation  whose  ships 
were  better  manned,  disciplined  and  fought,  that  they  were  con* 
quered.  Our  success  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  another  cause ; 
a  difference  of  national  character*  Many  of  the  British  seamen 
are  impressed  and  brought  to  their  guns  with  repugnance,  if  not 
indifference,  as  to  die  result ;  they  fight  bravely,  as  a  matter  of  du- 
ty, but  carelessly  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Our  seamen  are  vo- 
luntary combatants,  and  go  into  action  as  if  liberty,  country  and 
victory,  depended  on  their  efforts,  and  each  man  stimulated  by  the 
common  tie  of  cilizenshrp,  feels  that  he  is  defending  his  own  rights 
in  vindicating  the  rights  of  his  country.  Under  such  impressions, 
victory  is  seldom  a  problematical  result.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
British  have  as  good  officers  and  seamen  at  this  day,  as  they  had  in 
the  days  of  Blake  and  Rodney.  They  have,  .it  is  true,  very  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  men  among  their  prominent  officers ;  but 
there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  disposition  to  mix  too  much  with 
the  beau  tmrnde — ^to  conform  to  the  soft  and  seductive  transitions  of 
fashion  ;  and  to  evince  a  disposition  to  sink  the  sailor  in  the  gay 
and  cultivated  patron  of  the  drawing  room.  If  this  be  generally 
encouraged  that  hardy  and  frank  character,  so  peculiar  to  seamen, 
will  be  sunk  in  luxury  and  effiminacy ;  and  while  active  men  of  strong 
mind  and  muscles,  capable  of  directing  and  assisting  to  work  anc* 
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fight  a  ship,  are  alone  required ;  a  race  of  puny  spirite  will  spring 
up,  strengthened  by  fortune  and  consequently  interest ;  and  instead 
of  tar  and  turpentine,  we  shall  have  Cologne  water,  lip  salye  and 
essences.  Simplicity  of  habits  and  living,  activity  oi  mind  and  bo- 
dy are  indispensible  in  the  formation  of  serviceable  naval  officers. 
We  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth,  which  appeared  spa- 
cious, and  in  a  port  near  to  the  dock  called  Hamoaze,  lay  several 
line  of  battle  ships ;  at  that  period  the  British  were  employed  in 
the  important  project  of  the  break  water,  which  has  since  been  com- 
pleted at  a  great  expense.  This  was  extending  a  pier  from  the 
shore,  so  as  to  deepen  the  channel  by  turning  the  course  of  the 
current  and  preventing  the  sea  breaking  with  fury  over  a  line  of 
rocks  and  shallow  water,  and  which  was  done  by  sinking  heavy 
masses  of  stone,  and  erecting  the  pier  with  a  strength  sufficient  to 
resist  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  We  thanked  the  captain  and  his  offi- 
cers for  their  polite  treatment,  and  he  landed  us  at  Plymouth  dock, 
directing  us  to  report  ourselves  to  the  agent  for  prisoners  of  war. 

At  length  we  were  on  land-^not  indeed  on  the  soil,  which  we  origi- 
nally contemplated  to  tread — ^but  in  the  enemies  countiy,  out  of 
which  we  had  to  get  with  the  best  possible  grace.  We  proceeded 
through  a  small  town,  filled  with  shops  and  naval  officers ;  the 
houses  low,  neatly  built,  and  having  an  air  of  comfort ;  we  strolled 
into  the  principal  stores,  in  which  commodities  were  kept  especial- 
ly for  sea-faring  people  ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  Plymouth 
dock,  indicated  that  it  existed  only  by  the  support  of  the  navy. 
After  a  dinner  which  we  had  ordered  in  time,  and  which  consisted 
of  several  delicacies,  simply  dressed,  and  a  bottle  of  that  general 
favourite,  denominated  Port  wine,  we  set  out  for  Mill  Prison,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  a  large  square  building  of 
grey  stone,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  an  entrance  or  gateway, 
which  was  generally  opened  in  the  day.  It  was  a  depot  for  French 
prisoners  of  war,  many  of  which  we  found  were  permitted  to  go  on 
furlough,  and  who  procured  a  living  by  making  lace  and  other  small 
articles  of  utility  and  curiosity  ;  there  were  but  few,  however, 
admitted  to  this  indulgence ;  and  though  the  accounts  of  exces- 
sive cruelty  to  their  prisoners  have  been  highly  coloured  ;  there  is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  serious  cause  of  complaint  existed.  We  pas- 
sed by  a  grated  window,  behind  which  several  French  prisoners 
were  seen,  they  were  singing  vociferously,  and  drowniiig  care,  by 
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that  happy  indifference  so  peculiar  to  their  national  character. 
Supposing  us  to  be  English,  and  unacquainted  with  their  language, 
they  abused  us  with  all  possible  obloquy,  and  applied  every  vulgar 
epithet  to  us  that  their  ingenuity  could  devise,  and  all  with  smiling 
coantenance,  expressive  rather  of  compliment  than  denunciation. 
We  paid  a  visit  to  the  agent,  who  informed  us,  that  having  no  orders, 
he  wished  to  know  nothing  about  us  ;  and  that  his  advice  would  be 
to  proceed  to  Plymouth,  and  there  await  passports  for  London. — 
Not  a  little  pleased  at  this  indifference,  we  ordered  our  baggage  in 
a  hackney  coach,  and  drove  off  for  Plymouth.  We  passed  through 
a  small  town  called  Stone-House,  and  soon  after  entered  the 
suburbs  of  that  old  maritime  city,  and  alighted  at  the  King's  Arms., 
Plymouth  has  nothing  to  boast  of,  in  point  of  situation  or  appear- 
ance ;  the  streets  are  crooked  and  the  houses  ancient,  some  im- 
provements however,  which  are  making  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  a  new  theatre,  hotel,  &c.  together  with  a  few  modem 
buildings,  will  contribute  in  time,  to  divest  it  of  that  dull  and  heavy 
appearance  arising  from  narrow  streets,  and  that  never  ending 
gothic  style  of  architecture. 

Our  hotel  was  commodious,  and  every  thing  Wore  the  appear- 
snce  of  comfort.  It  was  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  difference  between  American  and  English  taverns, 
tnd  to  draw  conclusions  not  very  fiivourable  to  our  own  country. 
Our  host  of  the  King's  Aims,  was  called  Windsor,  he  was  the  most 
attentive  man  in  the  world,  always  active,  obliging,  and  the  very 
quintessence  of  politeness;  his  habits  of  "  booing  and  bdoing,"  had 
given  him  an  apparent  warp  in  the  back ;  and  he  accustomed  him- 
self toretum  tlumks  so  frequently,  that  he  forgot  to  ascertain  whether 
any  order  was  given,  or  fiivour  bestowed,  which  required  acknow* 
ledgments.  We  experimented  upon  this  force  of  habit,  and  in- 
terested pliancy  of  temper,  and  would  occasionally  ask,  **  what 
time  of  day  is  it,  Mr.  Windsor  ?"  to  which  he  would  reply,  with 
a  very  low  bow,  ««  eight  o'clock,  sir,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
yoa."  A  stranger  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  difference,  between 
the  close  attention  of  an  English  tavern-keeper  and  his  family,  and 
the  distant  civility  and  too  careless  indifference  of  an  American 
landlord.  Mr.  Hawker  was  the  American  consul — ^his  functions^ 
however,  were  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  war :  he  treated 
«s  with  polite  attention,  and  had  our  names  marked  down  in  the 
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readingoroom,  which  gave  U8  an  agreeable  privilege  during  oar  stey 
in  town.  The  loyal  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  had  just  illuminated 
with  much  splendour,  for  the  joint  victories  of  Vittoria  and  the 
Chesapeake,  and  the  names  of  Wellington  and  Brock  were  entwin- 
ed together  in  one  wreath  ;  thus  bestowing  upon  us  the  highest  ho- 
nour they  possibly  could  bestow,  by  comparing  the  accidental  cap- 
ture of  one  American  frigate,  to  a  splendid  victory,  which  in  effect, 
drove  the  French  from  the  peninsula,  and  paved  the  way  for  those 
extraordinary  events  which  have  since  occurred  in  Europe.  One 
honest  pains-taking  haberdasher,  filled  to  the  very  top  with  patriot- 
ism and  poetry,  had  the  following  distich  over  his  door, 

*'  When  Britons  fight  and  Frenobmen  fall, 
**  Ob,  what  delight  it  gives  George  HaU  !'* 

There  was  something  extremely  ferocious  in  the  principles  of 
this  non-combatant,  who  took  such  delight  in  a  battle,  while  tran- 
quilly employed  behind  his  counter,  selling  tape,  pins  and  buckram. 
The  poetry  was  not  bad,  the  idea  only  was  barbarous. 

While  we  were  at  Plymouth  the  loss  of  the  Argus  occurred.— 
This  brig  had  carried  Mr.  Crawford  to  France,  and  had  made  so 
many  captures  in  the  British  Channel,  that  orders  were  transmitted 
by  the  admiralty  for  several  vessels  to  go  in  pursuit  of  her.  The 
Pelican  brig,  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  up  with,  and  engage 
her.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  our  officers  and  crew  commen- 
ced the  action  with  rather  too  much  confidence ;  it  was,  however 
sustained  with  great  bravery,  and  I  subsequently  saw  the  Argus  and 
Pelican  laying  together,  and  at  once  ascertained  that  there  was 
a  great  disparity  of  force  ;  indeed  this  was  admitted,  and  the  British, 
by  common  consent,  said  little  about  the  victory.  I  met  two  of  the. 
lieutenaots  at  Plymouth,  afler  they  had  buried  their  brave  and  la- 
mented captain,  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  The  war  in  the 
peninsula,  and  in  America,  kept  the  good  people  of  England  con- 
stantly on  the  quivivt  for  news  ;  and  I  discovered  that  the  most 
trifling  success,  was  magnified  and  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a 
favourable  effect  The  stage  horses  and  the  body  of  the  mail  coach 
were  decorated  with  laurels,  and  ail  the  little  scenes  were  played  off 
to  keep  hope  alive,  and  repress  murmuring.  A  news-man  with  a 
package  of  papers  under  his  arm,  and  laurels  in  his  hat,  came  up 
to  ine,  and  after  a  blast  of  his  horn,  vociferated,  «  capture  and 
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defeat  of  the  whole  American  army/'  and  requested  me  to  hoy  a 
paper  for  sixpence :  I  felt  sick  at  heart,  hut  took  the  paper,  and 
was  much  revived  by  the  discovery,  that  it  was  only  the  capture  of 
two  generals,  who  had  strayed  near  the  lines  in  Canada,  with 
a  few  men ;  and  they  had  noticed  the  capture  of  the  army  and  two 
generals^  in  order  to  give  some  weight  and  importance  to  the  victory  ; 
''  mere  fetches,'' "  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy."  I  saw  at  once  in* 
to  the  whole  design,  and  was  .prepared  to  give  due  credit  in  fu- 
ture to  their  bulletins.  Our  passports  having  arrived  after  the  de* 
lay  of  a  week,  we  took  passage  for  London,  as  no  permission  could 
be  had  to  embark  for  France,  without  application  to  the  govern* 
raent  Having  taken  inside  seats  in  the  stage,  we  found  it  already 
crowded  to  suffocation,  in  a  warm  day  in  August,  and  the  top  was 
engaged  by  a  party  of  sailors,  who  hailed  every  thing  on  the  way. 
The  stage  coaches  are  conveniently  arranged  with  glasses,  and  the 
horses  apparently  of  the  finest  blood  ;  the  roads  were  in  the  best 
condition,  and  we  passed  by  hills,  dales  and  valleys  with  incredi- 
ble rapidity.  The  face  of  the  country  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the 
view  is  not  impeded  by  forests  ;  hill  rises  over  hill,  and  the  eye  dis- 
cerns the  misty  top  of  each  at  one  expanded  glance  ;  every  spot  is 
Cultivated,  and  the  white-washed  cottage,  the  splendid  country  seat, 
the  green  hedges  and  fields  of  meadow  grass,  give  to  the  prospect 
an  air  of  striking  variety  and  interest. 

We  alighted  at  Ashburton,  and  hardly  were  seated,  when  the  room 
was  filled  by  Americans.  This  was  a  depot  for  cnptains  and  other 
officers  of  privateers,  they  crowded  around  us  with  anxious 
looks  to  hear  the  news,  each  had  some  distinct  question  to  ask  about 
their  homes,  fimiily  and  friends  ;  but  they  all  united  in  a  desire  to 
know  particulars  respecting  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake i,  It  was 
an  interesting  sight  to  observe  a  number  of  fine  looking  men,  prisoners 
of  war  on  parole,  each  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  interest 
and  intelligence,  listening  with  eager  attention,  to  the  detail  of  an 
event,  which  they  had  but  imperfectly  understood ;  they  would 
know  this  most  minute  particulars,  and  each  man*  shook  his  head 
with  a  smiling  look  of  approbation,  when  declaring,  *<  I  knew  the 
Chesapeake  must  have  been  taken  by  surprize,  not  by  a  fair  fight, 
yard  arm  and  yard  arm,  broadside  and  broadside.  We  have  lost 
no  honour,"  said  these  hardy  citizens,  as  they  left  the  room:  We 
continued  on  •ur  journey,  after  partaking  of  some  refreshment ;  and 
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found  an  additional  passenger  on  top,  a  yonng  lady  who  had  been  on 
a  visit  to  her  friends.  I  was  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  day,  to  ex- 
periment, by  mounting  on  the  top  of  the  stage,  and  was  well  repaid 
by  the  gratification  of  seeing  Uie  country  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
mode  of  conveyance  is  perfectly  safe,  as  the  roads  are  fine,  the 
horses  sure,  and  the  drivers  skilful,  therefore,  accidents  seldom 
occur.  We  approached  Exeter,  once  a  seaport ;  but,  at  present,  the 
navigation  is.so  impeded,  as  not  to  permit  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage 
to  come  within  five  miles  of  the  city.  It  is  a  large  and  apparently 
populous  town,  situated  on  the  river  Ex,  over  which  a  stone  bridge 
is  thrown.  We  rattled  through  the  streets,  which  contained  many 
stores,  and  had  the  appearance  of  bustle  and  business,  and  turn- 
ed into  the  Cathedral  yard,  where  we  alighted  at  an  excellent  Inn. 
Our  object  was  to  visit  this  venerable  pile,  so  celebrated  for  ar* 
chitecture,  but  particularly  for  an  oi^an  of  extraordinary  tone  and 
sweetness,  of  which  Dr.  Jackson,  the  composer,  had  long  been  the 
organist,  and  from  which  he  had  obtained  his  celebrity.  The  Cathedral 
is  near  850  years  old  ;  the  saints,  carved  of  free-stone,  and  placed  in 
the  niches  on  the  outside,  ar^  mouldering  by  the  effect  of  time  and 
the  air ;  the  interior  is  loAy,  and  the  highly  finished  painted  win- 
dows, cast  a  solemn  shade  on  the  lengthened  aisles.  An  old  grey 
headed  man,  who  seemed  to  have  passed  many  years  in  company 
with  knights,  bishops  and  noblemen  who  lay  there  **  quietly  in- 
umed,"  accompanied  ns  through  the  Cathedral,  and  pointed  out 
each  tomb  and  sarcophi^s,  while  he  gave  us  a  biographical  sketch 
of  their  tenants.  The  organ,  whose  high  and  swelling  tones  rever- 
)>erated  through  the  fretted  roof  was  singularly  sweet  and  powerful, 
and  served  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  scene.  The  heavy 
carved  pulpit — ^the  sacristy  and  pews — the  canopy  of  the  Bishop — 
all  exhibit  the  appearance  of  past  ages.  The  imagination  retro- 
grades for  centuries,  and  contrasts  the  architecture,  the  habits  and 
customs  of  antiquity,  with  the  light  and  transitory  work  of  modern 
times,  together  with  a  difference  of  sentiment,  and  a  vast  distinc- 
tion of  manners. 

We  reached  Bristol  the  next  day.  This  city  was  once  consider- 
ed second  only  to  London,  and  carried  on  a  profitable  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  which  has  now,  in  part  decayed ;  there 
are  some  woollen  manufactories,  but  the  principle  article  of  trade 
is  glass,  and  there  are  at  least  18  glass  houses  of  various  descrip- 
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tMDB  abd  denominatioiM.  It  lies  on  the  river  Avon,  oyer  which  a 
bridge,  cooBistiiig  of  seyeral  arches,  is  thrown  ;  the  dty  is  not  re- 
markaUe  for  beauty  of  architecture,  nor  are  the  streets  spacious 
and  airy,  it  has  a  dingy  smoky  hue,  probably  arising  from  its  mano- 
fectures.  We  crossed  the  bridge,  on  which  stood  an  old  soldier 
with  a  wooden  leg,  who  '<  shouldered  his  crutch,"  and  came  to 
a  present  as  the  stage  passed,  with  his  hat  on  the  ground,  ready  to 
receiye  alms  of  passengers.  Old  soldiers  are  not  frequently  seen 
begging ;  hospitals  are  numerous,  both  for  soldiers  and  seamen ; 
and  these  aasylums  in  misfortune,  produce  a  consolation  which  re- 
medy  the  evil  of  frequent  wars.  Bristol  contains  many  quakert 
of  wealth  and  enterprise  ;  and  in  one  of  the  churches  there  is  a 
monument  of  sir  Richard  Penn,  &ther  to  our  good  William  Penn, 
which  no  American  will  see  without  interest  There  are  said  to 
be  90,000  inhabitants  in  Bristol,  it  has  five  or  six  well  endowed  , 
hospitals,  several  colleges  and  free  schools,  and  a  very  exten- 
sive pin  manufactory.  We  remained  no  longer  in  this  city  than 
was  sufficient  to  see  the  place  ;  denying  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  hot  wells,  which  are  only  a  mile  from  town,  in  conse- 
4|uence  of  being  pressed  for  time,  but  more  particularly  in  being 
but  twelve  miles  from  Bath,  for  which  place  we  took  a  post  chaise 
and  reached  to  dine. 

Bath  is  celebrated  for  its  entiquity  ;  the  Romans  were  accustom-* 
ed  to  its  waters,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  a  fashionable  resort, 
not  only  to  invalids,  but  to  the  healthy  and  gay.  Before  Brighton^ 
Margate,  and  other  watering  places,  contiguous  to  the  metropolis, 
were  generally  visited,  Bath  was  the  most  fashionable  winter  re- 
sidence. It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  England,  and  is. 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  )M ;  the  old  town,  was  originally  coi^- 
structed  in  the  valley  ;  it  is  surrounded  with  hills  on  all  sides^ 
with  an  entrance  from  the  east  and  west,  full  of  picturesque  views 
nnd  cultivated  scenery.  The  "  soft  flowing  Avon"  pursues 
its  course  towards  Bristol.  Much  pains  and  expense  have  been 
bestowed  on  this  city  ;  the  houses  are  constructed  of  free- 
stone ;  quarries  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  soft 
and  porous  stone,  which  the  weather  tempers,  and  with  whic|i 
a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  called  the  Crescent  and  Circus 
is  erected.  The  houses  are  three  stories  high,  built  with  a- 
uifoniM^  of  plan  and  adorned  with  columns,  partly  of  the  Colin- 
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thian,  Doric  find  lonick  orders.  It  has  three  entrances/and  the  houses 
are  used  pimcipally  for  boardiers.  A  reserroir  of  water  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  area,  which  supplies  the  city.  We  ahghted  at  the  White 
Hart  near  the  old  White  Lion,  two  inns  celebrated  in  so  many  nov- 
els and  adventures,  that  American  readers  are  familiar  with  their 
names.  The  accommodations  in  these  Inns,  are  of  a  very  superior 
order ;  active  waiters,  rooms  neat,  some  splendidly  furnished,  beds 
of  down,  sheets  aired  in  lavender,  &c.  Our  table  was  profusely  sup- 
plied, and  the  cost,  taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  was  mod- 
erate. We  arrived  at  Bath  at  an  unseasonable  period.  Winter  is 
the  harvest,  when  all  the  invalids,  gouty  old  men,  and  hypochondri-r 
acal  women  assemble  to  drink  the  waters,  when  young  ladies 
amuse  themselves  with  the  walks,  the  pump,  and  ball  rooms,  and 
lounge  at  the  library  and  gardens.  At  present  we  saw  but  few 
persons  who  wore  the  air  of  strangers ;  and  I  observed  some 
rheumatic  patients  wheeled  about  on  the  pavements  in  small  cars, 
led  by  servants.  We  strolled  into  the  pump  rooms,  and  thought 
of  beau  Nash,  long  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  this  head  quarters  of 
fashion  :  his  place,  however,  is  supplied,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  reg- 
ularly elected^  Sidney  Gardens,  which  are  at  the  extremity  of  a 
noble  walk,  are  neatly  laid  out,  and  appeared  to  be  much  fVequented, 
as  we  there  met  several  well  dressed  and  elegant  looking  women. 
There  is  not  much  bustle  in  Bath)  nor  mtuch  business  ;  it.  may  be 
said  that  it  prospers  literally  by  the  indisposition  of  strangers,  and  re- 
lies on  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  waters  fyv  encouragement  and 
support :  the  Romans  visited  this  city  for  the  same  object,  and  some  of 
their  baths  have  been  lately  discovered.  There  is  a  noble  hospital 
erected  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  lame  from  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  the  climate  however,  is  moist  and  damp. 

We  left  Bath  the  next  knoming  in  the  mail  for  London,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  was  107  miles.  The  country  was  beautifully  diver- 
sified with  villas,  cottages,  lawns,  shrubberies  and  pine  trees,  and 
all  wearing  the  appearance  of  gaiety  and  comfort ;  peasants  passed  us 
smiling  and  healthy  ;  broad  wheel  waggons  heavily  laden,  moved 
slowly  over  the  fine  and  level  roads  ;  post-chajse,  stages,  the  tops  of 
the  latter  overloaded  with  passengers,  passed  us  in  quick  succession. 
We  found  two  old  ladies  were  our  only  companions  ;  they  talked  of 
America,  deprecated  the  war,  made  some  inquiries  respecting  rQ- 
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Istioofl  #hich  thej  bad  in  Sayaniiah  ;  how  dote  after  all,  they  said,  ia 
the  affinity  between  the  two  nations  ;  a  war  does  appear  onnatoral, 
but  the  British  ministry  shonld  hare  thought  of  that. 

We  arrived  at  Salt  Hill  to  tea,  and  passed  Windsor  Castle  at  a  dis- 
tance, on  which  a  flag  was  displayed.     A  gnard  with  two  enormous 
horse  pistols  deposited  in  his  coat  pockets,  mounted  behind  the 
coach  as  we  turned  on  Hounslow  heath  ;  this  is  a  dreary  moor  of 
several  miles  in  length,  and  the  gloom  of  which  was  heightened  by 
the  approach  of  night,  and  in  no  manner  allayed  by  the  account  of 
numerous  robberies  and  murders  committed,  which  our  companions 
kindly,  with  a  view  of  raising  our  spirits,  recapitulated  to  us.    We 
entered  the  suburbs  of  London ;  the  lamps  were  just  lighted,  and 
tiiey  served  as  a  contrast  to  the  gloom,  heightened  as  it  was  by  a 
dense  atmostphere,  and  a  dingy  smoky  hue,  which  obscured  every 
thing.  The  coach  drove  rapidly  through  Hyde  Park  down  Oxford- 
street,  which  is  wide  and  elegant ;  we  passed  by  Charing  Cross, 
(where  a  figure  on  horseback  is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  which  we  al- 
ready knew  to  be  that  of  king  Charles,)  up  the  Strand,  and  turned 
quickly  into  a  narrow  court  way,  where  we  alighted  and  found  our- 
selves at  the  Angel  Inn,  behind  St.  Clement's  church  ;  Laus  Deo» 
We  arrived  safe  after  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  though  not  exact- 
ly in  the  city  where  we  desired  and  expected  to  be  ;  still  we  were 
here,  and  philosophy  must  aid  us  in  our  disappointment,  and  curi- 
osity entice  us  in  a  thousand  winning  ways  to  see  every  thing  wor- 
thy of  observation  in  this  great  metropolis.  I  slept  but  indifferently 
the  first  night,  as  a  strange  place  is  not  calculated  for  slumber ;  but 
in  London,  a  variety  of  noises  from  watchmen  and  nocturnal  ram- 
blers, who  sleep  by  day  and  prowl  by  night,  are  not  calculated  to 
bring  repose  :  "  thoughts  and  remembrances"  united  to  disturb  me, 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  anticipations  of  the  future,  kept  me 
awake  until  dawn.  I  arose  early,  and  sallied  out  of  the  Court-yard 
of  the  Inn ;  St.  Clement's  Church  was  before  me,  a  neat  design  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  built  of  free-stone,  with  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  ionick  columns,  and  a  beautiful  steeple  of  extraordinary 
height.    The  good  people  were  just  stirring,  shops  were   open- 
ing and  the  milk-man  and  baker  taking  their  diurnal    rounds. 
It  was  necessary  to  obtain  lodgings,  and  after  a  meager  breakfast 
which  did  not  vary  during  my  stay  in  London,  we  set  out  for  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  where  we  had  been  recommended  by  a  naval  offi- 
cer, aqd  where  agreeable  lodgings  were  obtained  at  a  moderate 
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price.  Our  landlady  recommended  the  precaution  of  reporting  our- 
selves without  delay  at  the  Alien-office,  and  gave  us  a  direction  for 
that  purpose ;  this  ceremony  could  not  be  eraded.  Much  has  been 
said  respecting  the  vigilance  of  the  London  police ;  and  if  relating  to 
internal  concerns  of  the  city,  the  detection  of  thieves  and  other 
criminals,  it  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  just  reputation ;  but 
the  police  in  reference  to  foreign  relations,  in  the  detection  of 
foreign  agents,  and  the  variety  of  political  plans  which  are  organ- 
ized in  London,  is  &r  behind  the  police  of  Paris  or  Vienna. — 
But  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  insular  situation  of  Great 
Britain,  which  though  contiguous  to  the  continent,  has  nevertheless 
a  barrier  in  the  channel,  which,  if  well  guarded,  is  after  all  the  best 
kind  of  police.  The  British  have  suffered  eminently  in  their  in- 
terest by  knowing  too  much  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  and  feeling 
a  disposition  to  mingle  their  voice  and  efforts  in  wars,  not  called 
ibr  by  expediency,  or  demanded  on  the  score  of  interest  Had  the 
policy  of  the  British  cabinet  been  generally  of  a  more  pacific  na- 
ture, in  the  great  continental  struggles,  they  would  not  at  this  day 
have  had  so  many  commercial  rivals  ;  or  awakened  the  attention 
of  European  potentates  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  encour- 
aging their  own  manu&ctures. 

We  were  civilly  treated  at  the  AHen-office,  and  did  not  appear 
lo  be  known  :  our  names  were  entered  in  a  book  and  we  were  de- 
sired to  report  ourselves  atthe  office,  once  in  a  fortnight.  This  was 
very  well,  considering  we  were  at  war,  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Beasly, 
the  American  agent  for  prisoners,  and  who  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  American  affairs  generally,  to  ascertain  what  the  intentions  of  the 
British  government  were  in  relation  to  us. 

The  duty  of  reporting  ourselves  being  performed,  my  agreeable 
friend  and  fellow  voyager  suggested  the  necessity  of  apportioning  our 
time  to  the  best  advantage.  "  We  may  be  ordered  to  leave  the  country 
shortly,"  said  he,  therefore  let  us  see  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  being 
seen.  How  then  am  I  to  describe  London?  what  objects  are  considered 
the  most  instructive  and  the  most  curious  ?  to  which  place  shall  f  first 
bend  my  steps  ?  These  were  questions  which  suggested  themselves 
by  the  novelty  of  our  situation  ;  our  time  and  presence  were  con* 
trolled  by  the  Government,  and  we  finally  determined  to  see  every 
thing  interesting  in  this  overpopulated  metropolis,  to  which  acci- 
dent may  direct  us,  and  we  set  out  with  this  determination  upon 
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our  peregrimlioaB,  not  forgetting  those  legendary  objects  of  cnri« 
oflity  '<  time  out  of  mind,"  the  King,  the  Tower,  the  Lions,  and  the 
Monument  On  onr  retam  from  the  Alien-office  to  our  lodgings 
in  the  Adelphi,  we  entered,  without  special  invitation,  into  the  Acade- 
my of  useful  arts,  manufactures  and  coounerce.  This  Society,  cer; 
tainly  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  advancing  and  patronising 
useful  inventions,  was  instituted  in  the  year  1763 ;  the  rooms  are 
neither  spacious,  nor  are  the  specimens  of  inventions  so  numerous  aa 
we  had  reason  to  believe.  However,  we  saw  several  ingenious  mo- 
dels, particularly  one  of  an  artificial  arm  and  hand,  which  was  so 
constructed  by  springs,  as  to  perform  every  natural  function ;  an  in- 
vention, which  in  the  reign  of  Mars  and  Bellona,  was  certainly  use- 
ful and  necessary  ;  and  doubtless,  many  an  honest  hearted  Briton, 
returning  from  the  peninsula,  found  occasion  for  wooden  arms  and 
legs,  for  which  Ferdinand  the  7th  never  contemplated  payment,  either 
in  gratitude  or  something  more  tangible.  The  room,  in  which  the  So* 
ciety  hold  their  meetings,  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  allegori- 
cal paintings,  in  Barry's  best  style,  and  they  evince  that  force  of  ex- 
ecution and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  so  remarkable  in  the  works  of 
that  distinguished  artist ;  he  was,  nevertheless,  frequently  on  the 
verge  of  starving,  and,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  he  solicited  permission 
to  adorn  that  room  gratuitously,  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities.  The 
Adelphi  is  a  neat  and  elegant  row  of  buildings,  with  a  noble  terrace 
in  front,  having  a  full  view  of  Westminster,  the  bridges,  and  in  fact 
of  almost  every  conspicuous  object  that  the  range  of  the  eye  can  take 
in.  Mrs.  Garrick  was  our  neighbour  ;  an  old  looking  chariot  with  a 
superannuated  coachman,  was  frequently  before  her  door.  The  sight 
of  the  chariot  and  old  coachman,  which,  in  all  probability,  had  fre- 
quently conveyed  David  Garrick  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  recollections  of  the  singular  age  of  talent  in  which  he 
lived  :  he  was,  probably,  the  only  instance  in  the  corps  dramatique^ 
of  an  actor,  combining  every  histrionic  quality  and  attainment,  with 
a  powerful  imagination,  a  neat  satiric  pen,  an  unexceptionable  char- 
acter, and  an  independence  in  mind  and  fortune.  His  literary  associ- 
ates, were  men  who  will  pever  cease  to  be  dear  to  learning  and  sci- 
ence ;  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Baretti,  Boswell  and  other  wor- 
thies who  have  shed  a  lustre  on  their  country. 

We  proceeded  to  view  Westminster  Abbey  :  the  depository  of 
aH  that  was  great  in  arms,  ,ix»  arts,  and  in  science.  The  weather  was 
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excessively  hot,  and  the  damp  air,  on  entering  the  Ahbey,  produced 
a  chill,  which  was  not  allayed  by  a  view  of  the  tombs  and  sepnlchresy 
by  which  I  was  surrounded.  Westminster  Abbey  is  bnih  on  the 
scite,  where  once  stood  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  To  trace  it  from  its 
origin,  through  the  successive  reigns  of  Roman,  Saxoo,  Norman  and 
British  Kings ;  to  note  its  destruction,  rebuilding,  enlargements  and 
endowments ;  its  saints,  abbots  and  prebendaries,  would  occupy  a 
folio  volume.  It  is  impossible  to  see  it  without  veneration,  or  con* 
template  the  monuments  of  illustrious  men,  without  feeling  a  res- 
pect for  the  country  that  had  wisdom  to  discern,  and  liberality  to 
patronise  geniua.  The  architecture  of  the  Abbey  is  gothic  ;  but  the 
frequent  alterations  and  additions,  have  created  a  strange  mixture 
of  styles.  It  is  about  480  feet  in  length,  with  several  ables,  which  to* 
gether  with  the  tave,  are  supported  by  light  pillars :  two  towers 
are  built  at  the  west  end.  We  entered  at  the  door  facing  the  poets- 
comer  ;  a  few  poor  women  aaked  alms  of  us  ;  we  were  near  the 
tomb  of  Shakspeare,  and  they  followed  our  steps.  A  lean  sepul- 
chral looking  man,  with  a  red  nose  and  a  black  rattan  in  his  hand,  was 
stationed  to  show  us  the  curiosities  ;  he  postponed  his  rounds  until 
he  could  collect  a  larger  company,  and  swell  the  segregate  of  hie 
fees  ;  he  looked  like  the  crier  of  the  court  of  Rhadamaathus,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  profited  by  being  daily  on  visiting 
terms  with  the  illustrious  tenants  of  this  mansion  ;  no  ray  of  genius 
shot  from  his  hollow  eye,  no  spark  of  intellect  lightened  up  his  ca- 
daverous countenance  ;  he  stalked  as  it  were  from  the  tomb,  to  in- 
troduce us  to  his  cotemporaries,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  each 
tenant  was  given,  with  an  air  of  apathy  and  indifference,  which  cus- 
tom had  rendered  familiar.  His  place,  as  master  of  ceremonies  ift 
the  abbey,  I  learnt  was  purchased,  and  a  remuneration  was  had 
from  the  bounty  of  visiters.  Every  thing,  I  discovered  subsequent- 
ly, was  on  the  same  scale  in  London ;  money  was  the  grand  talisman, 
indispensible  to  curiosity,  or  even  the  comforts  of  retirement.  Our 
guide  pointed  out  the  tombs  of  severd  of  the  ancient  nobihty,  whose 
rank  and  titles  will  be  the  daily  theme,  as  long  as  visiters  will  pay 
for  the  description.  We  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  chapel 
of  Henry  the  7th,  where  this  king  lies  *'  quietly  inumed."  Taking 
into  consideration  the  general  parsimony  of  his  hfe,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  so  sumptuous 
a  tomb  ;  but  he  discovered  that  the  small  chapel  of  Edward  the  con- 
iessor,  was  too  crowded  with  royalty,  to  offer  him  sufficient  room. 
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It  is  a  splendid  stnictare  ;  the  gallant  Richmond  and  his  wife  are 
there  represented  in  effigy  ;  their  figures  are  at  full  length  in  brass, 
which,  together  with  the  ornamental  decorations  of  the  tomb,  are  the 
work  of  Torresiano,  a  Florentine  sculptor.  At  the  north  end  are  the 
remains  of  the  two  princes,  Edward  and  York,  who  were  smothered 
in  the  tower,  by  the  command  of  Richard  ;  they  were  discovered 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2d,  among  the  rubbish,  under  the 
stairs  of  the  white  tower,  and  by  hkn  piously  transferred  to  this 
spot  Here  dso  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Elizabeth,  the  only 
great  womaa  that  ever  governed  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  whose  ta« 
lents  as  a  Qaeen,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  country.  She  was  the  rarest 
instance  of  miad,  fortitude,  confidence,  and  success,  that  we  have 
recorded  in  the  history  of  women.  Near  her,  as  if  to  mock  the 
purposes  of  fate,  lies  Mar}%  Queen  of  Scots,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
her  sex  ;  whom  Elizabeth  imprisoned  from  policy,  and  murdered 
from  fear.  She  had  been  originally  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Pe* 
terborough  ;  her  son,  when  he  obtained  the  crown,  caused  her  re- 
mains to  be  removed,  and  placed  near  her  former  rival. 

There  are  several  tombs  of  the  royal  family,  but  few  of  the  per- 
sonages are  distinguished,  and  we  passed  them  by,  with  more  hast^ 
than  we  should  have  done,  had  they  been  alive.  In  this  chapel  the 
knights  of  Bath  are  installed  ;  on  each  side  of  the  nave  are  nitches, 
or  seats  of  carved  wood,  over  them  is  a  brass  plate  of  their  arms. 
The  banners  on  which  are  emblazoned  their  names,  titles  &c.  are 
tastefully  arranged,  and  many  a  worthy  fox  hunter,  whose  life  has 
been  one  useful  scene  of  sporting,  horse-racing,  and  cock-fighting  ; 
who  has  run  down  many  a  hare,  and  cracked  many  a  bottle,  boasts 
of  heing  a  member  of  the  most  **  noble  order  of  Bath,"  and  here 
their  swords  and  helmets  rest  in  peace,  and  I  dare  say  will  continue 
to  do  so.  The  lights  of  liberty  and  learning  have  made  sad  en- 
croachments upon  the  customs  of  chivalry  ;  and  the  knights  of  old 
are  at  this  day,  as  unfashionable  as  their  armour.  Our  guide  led  us 
to  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  confessor,  which  was  really  confined. 
Here  are  the  two  chairs  in  which  the  kings  qf  England  are  crowned, 
apd  what  is  still  more  curious  from  its  age  and  simplicity,  the  coro- 
nation stone  of  the  Scottish  kings,  which  was  brought  from  Scone. 
We  passed  through  sundry  aisles  and  niches,  our  ghost  of  a  conduc- 
tor flitting  before  each  tomb,  and  describing  their  tenants  with 
more  "  brevity"  than  "  wit" — he  finally  stopped  at  a  closet, 
brought  out  the  cap  of  general  Monk,  shut  his  eyes  and  invited  us 
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to  put  in  what  ever  we  pleased.  Havii^  received  a  fee  on  tke  im- 
mediate delivery  of  his  valedictory,  we  escaped  from  our  host  of  the 
ahhey,  and  made  our  way  to  the  poets-corner.  The  ancient  tomhs 
are  preposterous  and  absurd  :  a  whole  length  figure  in  marble  is  stiff- 
ly stretched  on  the  summit  of  each,  clad  in  armour,  and  a  few  othen 
with  hands  elevated  in  prayer.  These  cumbrous  and  inelegant  spe- 
cimens of  sculpture,  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  rude  and  barbaroua 
taste  which  prevailed  in  the  darker  ages  :  the  modem  monuments 
are  light,  and  sevteral  of  them  finely  executed ;  Lord  Mansfield's  and 
Lord  Chatham's,  both  of  whom  merited  the  best  efforts  of  the  chis- 
el as  well  as  the  pen,  are  among  the  most  splendid.  Here  also,  a 
monument  is  erected  to  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre,  with  whose  his- 
tory and  virtues,  th^  American  people  are  familiar  ;  it  is  somewhat 
disfigured  by  rude  and  ignorant  persons.  A  small  sarcophagus  is 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wragg,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was 
drowned  on  his  passage  to  England,  having  refused  to  abandon  the 
royal  cause  during  the  revolutionary  war.  There  is  something 
grateful  even  in  the  remembrance  of  national  sacrifices,  and,  how- 
ever we  may  lament  the  infatuation,  which  could  abandon  a  cause 
so  just  as  ours,  we  have  no  right  to  impugn  the  motives*  I  spent 
near  an  hour  in  the  poets-corner.  Under  the  monument  of  Shaks- 
peare,  David  Garrick  lies  buried ;  nothing  could  be  more  judicious. 
Here  was  a  beautiful  monument  to  Addison,  the  best  of  men  and 
scholars  :  there  a  tablet  to  Goldsmith,  the  most  able  and  amiable  of 
poets  :  here  the  name  of  Handel  is  inscribed,  surrounded  by  the 
insignias  of  his  profession  ;  and  there  reposed  the  ashes  of  Johnson, 
a  colossus  in  literature,  whose  vigorous  mind  has  done  more  for 
the  English  language,  than  any  author  of  modem  times.  The  eye,  in 
its  range  through  the  comer,  lights  on  the  names  of  Spenser,  Chau- 
cer, Butler,  Jonson,  Davenant,  Drayton,  Gay,  Dryden,  Prior,  Rowe, 
Thompson,  Cowley,  Mason,  and  others  no  less  illustrious ;  all  of 
which  are  calculated  to  awaken  sensations  of  awe,  and  feeUngs  of  ad- 
miration and  respect.  These,  in  part,  were  the  ancestors  of  our  na- 
tion, and  wliile  we  should  endeavour  to  produce  parallels,  advance 
science  and  literature,  and  reward  merit  of  our  own,  we  have  no  oc- 
casion to  be  ashamed  of  our  origin  ;  there  is  much  to  admire  and 
imitate.  Fox  and  Pitt,  two  great  political  rivals,  he  peaceably  to- 
gether, under  plain  slabs,  upon  which  are  simply  inscribed  the 
initials  of  their  names. 
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Stroliing  from  Westmiiister  Abbey,  the  most  contignoiis  and  cele- 
brated  building  it  the  Hall,  which  bean  the  same  name.  This  was 
part  of  the  royal  pakce  of  Westminster,  founded  by  Edward  the 
confessor  and  established  as  his  place  of  residence  :  it  was  built  by 
William  Rufus,  and  has  served  as  a  banqueting-room  for  all  the 
British  sovereigns.  Henry  the  3d,  in  1236,  feasted  Six  thousand 
poor  men»  women,  and  children,  on  new  year's  day  in  this  Hall ;  an 
act  of  bounty,  which  subsequently,  was  not  often  repeated.  In  1399, 
Richard  the  2d,  a  weak  king,  and  a  **  huge  feeder,"  gave  a  din* 
nerto  ten  thousand  guests,  among  which,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men  were  not  forgotten.  Branden  gave  an  account  of  this  feast ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  this  epicurean  king,  the  first  cookery  book  was  writ* 
ten,  to  which  Mrs.  Hannah  Glass  must  have  been  eminently  indebt* 
ed.  The  Hall  is  said  to  be  the  laigest  in  Europe,  without  pillars  ;  be- 
ing two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  seventy  in  breadth  ; 
it  is  paved  with  square  flag  stones,  and  is  a  cool  retiring  place.  The 
roof  is  curiously  supported  by  timbers,  apparently  of  oak,  carved 
into  fret  work  and  filigree,  with  angels  and  armorial  bearings  ;  it  is 
really  extremely  curious,  and  in  the  best  specimens  of  gothic  taste. 
Parliaments  frequently  sat  in  this  Hall :  at  present  there  are  several 
rooms  branching  from  it,  which  lead  to  the  courts  of  Kings-Bench ; 
chancery,  common  pleas,  &c. — here  king  Charles  was  tried.— 
There  were  no  courts  sitting  at  the  time,  and  I  sincerely  regretted 
it.  The  judiciary  is  that  part  of  the  government,  which  strangers 
contemplate  with  the  greatest  veneration  and  respect.  In  the 
courts  of  justice  in  Great  Britain,  that  equality  which  is  denied 
to  men  ip  other  situations,  is  enjoyed  in  its  fullest  extent ;  he 
participates  equally  in  the  benefits  of  the  law,  and  has  no  cause 
to  fear  the  uplifted  hand  of  power,  (except  in  the  admiralty 
court)  when  shielded  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  The  venerable  judges 
who  have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  British  jurisprudence,  will  in  pur- 
suance of  the  same  principles  and  policy,  continue  to  perpetuate  the 
blessings  of  a  wise  and  well  organized  judiciary,  as  being  the  most 
enlightened  and  intelligent  branch  of  the  government. 

I  left  the  Hall  to  return  to  my  lodgings— a  view  of  the  Strand  at  a  bu- 
sy hour,  cannot  fail  to  give  a  just  idea  of  an  over-populated  metropo- 
lis like  London  ;  one  continued  current  of  people,  whose  looks  were 
full  of  business  was  setting  rapidly  up  and  down,  and  when  the  cross 
streets  leading  to  the  Thames,  were  impeded  by  heavy  coal  wagons 
and  their  powerful  horses,  the  street  was  actually  blockaded :  eveiy 
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body  appeared  in  motion ;  the  <*  morning  employed  in  making  moatr, 
and  the  afternoon  in  spending  it."  The  shops  were  ornamented, 
and  decorated  with  the  greatest  taste  ;  the  articles  are  displayed  in 
the  most  alluring  manner,  and  labels  affixing  their  price,  and  indica- 
tive of  their  quality  and  cheapness,  hold  forth  temptations  to  the 
passenger.  The  store-keepers  are  excessively  obliging,  and  ase 
their  best  exertions  to  obtain  custom  ;  this  is  reduced  to  a  perfect 
system,  in  consequence  of  the  rivalry  existing  in  so  large  a  city — 
every  thing  wore  the  air  of  bustle  and  business,  wealth  and  comfort 

I  was  near  the  Exchange,  and  eiltered  to  see  this  justly  celebrated 
emporium  of  commerce.  It  originated  from  the  spirit  of  a  private 
citizen,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  by  his  will  bequeathed  it,  afler 
the  demise  of  his  wife,  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  ;  and  to 
the  company  of  mercers.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1 666, 
and  was  rebuilt  with  much  greater  splendour  and  elegance  ;  the  first 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Charles  the  second.  It  has  two  principal 
entrances  ;  the  one  from  Comhill,  the  other  from  Threadneedle- 
street :  there  are  centre  arches  leading  to  the  interiour,  which  are 
not  devoid  of  elegance,  though  some  bad  taste  is  discernible, 
from  the  mixture  of  several  styles  of  architecture.  The  inte- 
riour is  quadrangular,  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
seventy  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  piazza  and  pillars, 
which  supports  the  stone  building  above.  Under  this  piazza,  mer- 
chants from  all  quarters  of  the  world  are  to  be  found  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  national  costume,  appearance  and  language,  affords  a  plea- 
sing and  interesting  variety,  while  it  at  once  exhibits  the  ascendency, 
and  paramount  advantages  of  commerce  to  the  British  nation.  Here 
I  conversed  with  a  gentleman  from  Boston,  there  saw  a  merchant 
from  China.  Traders  from  Archangel  frequented  this  walk,  and  re- 
sidents of  Buenos  Ayres  are  to  be  found  in  that ;  I  met  a  Tunisian 
merchant  who  spoke  English  flujently ;  he  gave  me  a  brief  view  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  character  of  its  rulers  ;  his  information  was 
Taluable.  Several  statues  are  distributed  throughout  the  e^rchange, 
representing  various  sovereigns  ;  the  principal  one  was  Charles  the 
second,  executed  by  Qjaillen  of  Antwerp ;  there  are  also  several 
hasso  relevos^  arms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  France  and  England 
quartered.  Several  offices  and  rooms  for  commercial  objects  are 
to  be  found  in  this  building :  which  without  being  either  Ug^t  or 
splendid,  are  sufficiently  elegant  for  the  purpose,  and  when  filled  at 
the  hour  of  business,  present  a  cheering  proof  of  the  great  and  nka- 
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teTtal  tdvaolages  which  result  from  an  extensive  and  well  pn>tected 
commerce.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  be  lost  in  London,  even  with 
a  travelling  map  in  jour  band ;  the  city,  built  by  accident,  and  govern* 
ed  by  no  specific  plan,  is  complex  and  crooked ;  the  numerous  alleys, 
lanes,  passages,  and  streets  intersecting  each  other,  never  fail  to 
bewilder  the  passenger.  I  strayed  into  East  Cheap,  and  thought 
of  the  Boar's-head  and  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  determined  to  find  it  out. 
I  accosted  several  persons  in  the  street,  who,  after  surveying  me 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  vacant  stupid  stare,  gave  me  no  satisfaction : 
I  applied  at  several  stores  with  no  better  success.  I  thought  I  dis- 
covered  it  at  last  in  a  modem  built  house,  in  which  a  shoema- 
kers shop  was  kept ;  the  owner  of  which,  told  me  he  believed 
the  **  braanu  head^  that  mnster  Skaksptare  wrote  aboot  was  kept 
there  ;'^  I  looked  in  but  could  not  see  the  ancient  room,  the  heavy 
oak  chair  in  which  Sir  John  reposed,  or  hear  the  shrill  tones 
of  Hostess  Qpickly,  or  perceive  the  fierce  cocked  hat  of  PistoL 
I  thought  I  heard  a  harsh  voice  exclain>— 

<«  Bardolph  brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack." 
Bar.    With  eg^  ? 
FiUii.   No  simple — 

It  was  imi^nation ;  the  inimitable  Shakspeare  and  his  still 
greater  inimitable  characters,  revived  the  recollection  of  past  times, 
and  have  hallowed  each  spot  which  his  genius  has  dwelt  upon. 

The  great  theatres  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent  Garden  were  dos- 
ed ;  but  the  summer  tiieatre  in  the  Strand,  in  which  the  companies 
of  each  performed  was  now  open,  as  was  ako  the  f^^ntheon  in  Oxford- 
street  The  British  drama  has  evidently  retrograded ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  scenick  anomalies,  called  melo  dramas,  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  ^oomy  imagination  of  the  German.  The  ballet  and 
decorations  of  the  French,  and  Ae  music  of  Italy,  seem  to  have  driven 
fvom  the  stage  those  chaste  comedies,  which  so  long  have  **  held 
the  mirror  up  to  nature."  The  fecility  with  which  those  melo  dra- 
mas are  got  up,  the  relief  of  scenery,  music  and  decoration,  the  agree- 
able melange  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  gratification  they  afford 
to  the  youthful  part  of  the  audience,  constitute  them  the  most  pro- 
fitable sources  of  amusement  to  managers ;  hence  the  decay  of  tal- 
ent ;  few  write  a  good  tragedy  or  comedy,  for  there  is  not  much  en- 
couragement held  out  to  authors,  who  reaUy  possess  abilities  in  thf^t 
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department.  Shiell  and  Matarin  are  the  latest  and  most  soccesafol 
but  while  managers  can  have  agents  at  Paris,  Vienna  or  Berlio,  the, 
will  not  fail  to  seize  on  every  foreign  production,  and  reduce  it  tl 
the  standard  of  British  taste. 

The  Lyceum  is  a  small  and  somewhat  confined  theatre,  J  ] 
opened  only  in  the  summer.  It  was  fashionably  filled,  but  .1. 1 
crowded  ;  before  me  on  a  front  seat  sat  four  black  gentlemen  eU 
gantly  dressed,  and  comporting  themselves  with  attention  and  re 
spect,  they  were  agents  from  St.  Domingo,  on  business  for  the  go 
Temment,  and  were  treated  with  great  deference.  A  South  Caro 
lina  friend,  who  was  with  me,  eyed  them  with  some  curiosity,  bi^ 
without  much  complacency;  he  was  not  familiarized  to  such  scenes 
habit  is, difficult  to  overcome.  It  would  be  highly  honourable  to  ni 
if  our  policy  in  the  south,  could,  with  safety,  hold  forth  a  great 
er  equality  of  rights  to  the  Blacks.  The  organization  of  the  go 
vemment  of  Hayti,  the  talents  of  the  monarch  and  the  cabinet 
and  the  general  system  of  morality  and  good  faith,  are  examplei 
highly  creditable  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  is  at  once  a  proof  of  thd 
sound  intellect,  which  for  ages  was  denied  by  some  writers  to  ex 
tst  among  them.  The  play  was  the  Siege  of  Belgrade,  the  musu 
of  which,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  scientific  among  moden 
operas.  A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Cooke,  sustained  the  parts  of  the  Se 
raskier  and  Catherine  ;  both  were  interesting  persons,  sung  wit! 
taste  and  judgement,  and  were  well  received.  I  saw  Mr.  Liston 
who  is  celebrated  as  a  Comedian.  His  humour,  however,  is  no 
broad ;  he  pleases  by  a  certain  quaintness  of  style,  and  an  inflexi 
bility  of  muscle,  and  is  said  to  be  a  great  favourite.  The  enter 
tainment  was  a  new  piece  from  the  pen  of  a  Mr.  Barker,  callei 
Sharp  and  Flat ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  occasion  to  ob 
serve  the  effect  of  rivalry,  among  authors  and  theatres.  Tb< 
House  was  a  scene  of  confusion;  whistles,  cat-calls,  shrieks  ani 
screams,  prevented  a  word  being  heard  ;  it  was  all  pantomime,  anc 
the  actors  were  saluted  by  oranges,  apples,  and  other  missiles,  th< 
curtain  dropped  amidst  these  bowlings  ;  and  I  heaid  the  same  plaj 
announced  for  the  next  evening,  as  if  a  riot  of  this  nature  hai 
been  confidently  anticipated.  I  saw  it  afterwards  tranquilly  per 
formed,  it  had  no  great  defects  which  warranted  a  reception  8« 
uncourteous  ;  the  music  was  very  pretty,  and  a  Miss  Poole,  whose 
person  and  voice  were  admirably  adapted  to  her  part,  gave  consi- 
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derable  interest  to  the  piece.  There  was  one  character  in  thia  en* 
tertainnoent,  which  did  not  seem  to  please  the  **  million  ;"  it  was  a 
sooth-sayery  who  was  confidently  predicting  erents  ;  among  others, 
h^  ^unced  that  on  a  certain  day  the  world  was  to  be  at  an  end, 
^a  fh^  British  nary  destroyed  the  day  after.  This  was  the  **  puff 
't'diirect,'*  which  the  author,  no  doubt,  expected  would  be  rapturous* 
^  iy  received  by  his  patriotic  audience.  He  was  in  error ;  some 
events  had  lately  occurred,  which,  in  a  measure,  had  cooled  Bri- 
tish enthusiasm,  in  relation  to  the  nary,  and  the  sentiment,  instead 
of  being  applauded,  was  received  by  a  few  strange  and  uncouth 
sounding  haa$.  The  Lyceum  has  a  handsome  saloon,  ornamented 
with  a  panoramic  view  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and  was 
crowded  with  the  gay,  beautiful,  and  licentious  votaries  of  pleasure  ; 
and  in  such  numbers,  as  to  create  no  fevourable  idea  of  the  morali- 
ty  of  the  metropolis. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  so  many  newspapers  printed  in  London  ; 
it  would  appear  that  the  stamp  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  close 
application  to  business  on  the  other,  forbid  the  idea  of  a  great 
newspaper  patroni^^e.  I  discovered,  however,  that,  notwithstand- 
■tanding  the  pressure  of  various  occupations,  such  was  the  avi* 
dity  for  news,  that  not  less  than  14,000  morning,  and  12,000 
evening  papers,  were  sold  ;  that  10,000  semi-weekly,  26,000 
Sunday,  and  20,000  of  other  weekly  papers,  were  also  disposed 
of;  makii^  in  the  aggregate,  222,000  copies  per  week  ;  a  number 
calculated  certainly  to  disseminate  every  species  of  information  ; 
and  these  were  exclusive  of  a  vast  number  of  periodical  publica- 
tions, and  provincial  papers.  The  newspapers  in  London,  are 
mostly  sold ;  subscribers  are  not  altogether  relied  upon  ;  they  are 
supposed  to  yield,  by  sale  and  advertisements,  $30fiOO  per  week, 
of  which  the  government  receives  for  duty,  nearly  one  half.  They 
afford  employment  to  60  writers  and  reporters,  400  printers,  200 
venders  or  news-boys,  150  clerks  and  assistants,  besides  paper- 
makers,  type  founders,  &c.  The  talents  displayed  in  these  pa- 
pers, are  various,  and  generally  more  than  respectable ;  those  pa- 
tronised by  the  ministr;,*,  who  occasionally  write  for  them,  are 
most  read,  thou^  some  of  the  papers  in  the  opposition,  are  re- 
markable for  a  manly,  and  energetic  style  of  complaint  The  free- 
dom of  the  press,  of  late,  has  been  circumscribed  by  the  ministry ; 
it  cannot,  however,  be  effectually  destroyed. 
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I  proposed  to  myself  much  gratification,  from  a  yisit  to  the  Tower, 
a  fortress  well  known  in  the  Domestic  History  of  England,  and  an 
object  of  primary  curiosity  to  all  strangers.  It  was  originally  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  on  a  small  scale ;  the  size  of  Lon- 
don at  that  period,  and  the  general  tranquillity  and  permanency  of 
regal  power,  did  not  warrant  a  larger  Fortress.  In  the  course  of 
eight  centuries,  it  has  so  increased,  as  to  resemble  a  small  town, 
and  being  near  the  bridge,  it  may  be  considered  as  holding  a  com- 
manding position.  William  Rufus,  completed  the  wall  around  it, 
and  ordered  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  to  be  cut;  and  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Ist,  Richard  the  1st,  Henry  the  3d,  Edward  the 
4th,  Henry  the  8th,  Elizabeth,  and  James,  such  additions,  alterations 
and  improvements  were  made,  as  to  render  the  Tower  a  safe  de- 
posit for  arms  and  accoutrements  of  war,  prisoners  of  state,  ob- 
jects of  ancient  curiosity,  the  Crowns  and  Regalia  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  occasionally,  a  residence  for  the  monarchs. 

I  entered  at  one  of  the  great  gates,  where  a  yeoman  of  the  guards, 
dressed  in  fantastic  and  antique  habiliments,  accompanied  us  to  ex- 
plain the  various  objects.  The  most  important  room,  in  these  days  of 
war  and  revolution,  was  that  in  which  the  musquetry  and  small  arms 
are  deposited  ;  this  was  upwards  of  350  feet  in  length,  and  contained 
200,000  stand  of  arms,  arranged  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  best  condition.  The  manufactory  of  guns,  in  the  Tower, 
continued  without  intermission  ;  the  war  in  the  peninsula  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  required  a  constant  supply ;  particularly,  as  most  of  the  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  troops  used  British  arms.  In  addition  to  the  mus- 
quets,  a  large  supply  of  pistols,  swords,  and  bayonets,  were  arranged 
in  different  forms  about  the  room,  and  calculated  to  be  taken  down 
and  used  at  a  minutes  warning.  This  room,  in  a  mihtary  point  of 
view,  certainly  was  the  most  valuable  ;  the  others  being  mere  depo- 
sitories of  those  antiquities  and  curiosities,  which  have  for  centu- 
ries been  accumulating.  We  next  visited  what  is  called  the  Spanish 
Armory  ;  in  which  were  the  spoils  obtained  by  the  destruction  of  the 
celebrated  Armada,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  consisting  of  spears, 
battle-axes  and  shields,  together  with  thumb  screws  and  instruments 
of  torture,  which  have  for  so  many  centuries,  been  the  disgrace- 
ful and  ruinous  policy  of  the  Spanish  government.  Great  glory 
a^d  renown,  were  supposed  to  be  acquired,  by  the  destruction  of  this 
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expedition.  If  the  power  of  the  British,  at  that  period ;  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  example  which  this 
Hndaunted  female  exhibited  to  the  world,  are  consideret),  joined 
to  the  loose  character  of  Spanish  expeditions  generally  ;  and 
those  disasters  of  storm  and  shipwreck  ;  the  Armada  may  be 
said  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed,  before  it  reached  the  coast ; 
still  there  was  much  to  boast  of,  and  the  victory  paved  the  way  for 
greater  success.  A  whole  length  figure  of  Elizabeth,  in  wax,  is 
represented  standing  near  her  horse,  at  the  period  when  she  ad- 
dressed the  army  at  Tilbury  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  resemblance  ; 
her  face  is  not  beautiful,  but  is  nevertheless  agreeable,  and  strong- 
ly marked  with  lines  of  those  characters,  for  which  she  was  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  impossible  to  look  on  this  figure,  without  in* 
terest,  when  reflecting  on  the  great  events  produced  by  her  reign, 
or  the  patriots  and  poets  that  flourished  in  her  time.  Her  charac- 
ter and  administration,  have  been  studied  by  several  female  sove- 
vereigns  ;  and  Catherine  de  Medices,  Maria  Theresa,  or  Catherine 
of  Russia,  with  all  their  respective  merits,  never  combined  quali- 
fications, such  as  Elizabeth  possessed. 

The  horse  armory  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity.    Here  are  the 
effigies  of  all  the  Kings  of  England,  from  William  the  conqueror, 
to  George  the  2d,  on  horseback  and  armed  "  cap  a  pe  ;"  several  of 
the  saits  of  armour,  having  been  worn  by  the  Sovereigns  themselves. 
They  are  arranged  in  due  order,  and  surrounded  by  foot  soldiers  ; 
armed  also  in  the  fashion  of  barbarous  times  ;  and  together,  presen- 
ting a  spectacle  of  great  interest,  and  illustrating  the  warlike  capari- 
sons of  the  rude  ages.     The  invention  of  fire-arms,  has  efiectually 
destroyed  the  use  of  these  cumbrous  and  expensive  accoutrements  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  progress  of  military  science,  may  be 
said  to  have  checked  the  efiusion  of  blood.     The  tactics  of  the  present 
day,  claim  a  decided  preference.    In  the  darker  ages,  when  soldiers 
grappled  each  other,  and  shield  locked  in  shield,  the  carnage  was 
generally  greater.     There  was  more  confidence  also,  in  rushing  to 
battle  cased  in  armour,  capable  of  resisting  a  blow  from  a  sword  or 
battle  axe.     There  is  more  true  valour  in  the  present  system,  when 
caoDon  and  musquetry  are  bravely  opposed,  by  uncovered  batallions, 
which  march  fearlessly  and  steadily  to  battle.    A  view  of  this  assem- 
blage of  kings  and  conquerors,  revives  the  recollection  of  those  im- 
portant events,  occurring  in  their  respective  reigns ;  and  the  battles 
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of  Cressj,  Agmcoart  and  Ramillies,  with  their  accompanjing  rcsoltB, 
paBsed  rapidly  oyer  the  mind.  There  are  many  tiifliiig  objects,  cai* 
culated  to  excite  great  interest ;  in  particular,  the  axe  with  which  An- 
ne Boleyn  was  beheaded :  this  lay  on  the  siU  of  one  of  the  hi^-arched 
windows,  an  object  of  indifference  ;  it  has  a  short  oaken  handle, 
the  edge  is  sharp,  and  the  whole  shaped  like  a  commoo  clea- 
ver. There  is  nothing  curious  in  the  axe,  it  is  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  that  awaken  recollections  and  sympathy. 
Poor  Anne  Boleyn,  innocent  and  lovely,  had  the  misfortune  to 
<<  outli?e  the  liking  of  a  king,'*  who  should  have  been  a  Musselman, 
instead  of  a  *'  defender  of  the  £uth."  Henry  the  8th,  whom  pos- 
terity has  never  ceased  to  detest,  was  inexorable  in  his  hatred  ;  the 
protestations  of  innocence  addressed  to  him,  from  this  Tower,  by  his 
lovely  victim,  made  no  impression  upon  a  heart,  callous  to  justice 
or  mercy.  She  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  May,  1536,-^**  I  have 
a  small  neck,"  said  she  with  a  smile,  and  embracing  her  neck  with 
her  hands,  **  and  if  the  executioner  is  expert,  I  shall  not  give  him 
much  trouble."  I  passed  my  finger  over  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and 
shuddering  laid  it  down  !  If  the  exercise  of  such  acts  of  tyranny  be 
delegated  to  kings,  by  divine  permission  ;  and  tolerated  by  man,  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  reason,  philosophy,  and  energy,  should  unite  to 
exhibit  the  "  divine  right  of  kings,"  in  true  colours.  Kinston, 
who  was  keeper  of  the  Tower,  declared  that  he  never  saw  any  per- 
son suffer  with  fortitude  equal  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

This  tower,  so  celebrated  as  a  prison,  for  state  criminals  ;  has  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  many  illustrious  victims.  The  first  that  we 
have  on  record,  was  Sir  Simon  de  Burly,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
who  was  an  active  partizan  of  Richard  the  2d.  When  the  popular 
voice  was  raised  against  this  weak  king,  his  early  friend  and  tutor, 
stepped  forth  in  his  defence  ;  but  the  predominant  faction  seized  upon 
him ;  and  in  1383  he  lost  his  head.  Fitzalon,  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  also 
beheaded  in  1397.  Hastings,  had  his  head  chopped  off,  by  the 
sudden  and  vindictive  order  of  the  *  crooked  back'd  Richard.^  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  8th,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  would  not 
follow  his  sovereign  in  the  work  of  apostacy,  also  suffered ;  and  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1636,  the  great  and  good  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose 
life  was  one  scene  of  mildness  and  integrity,  lost  his  head  on  this 
spot.  Cromwell,  the  worthy  and  devoted  secretary  of  Cardinal 
Woolsey ,  also  suffered ;  and  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the 
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PlaDtifeiietB,  being  condemned  to  die»  refused  tolay  her  head  on 
the  block  ;  and  was  struck  down  on  the  scafibld»  hy  repeated  hlows 
from  the  executioner,  Henry  not  yet  satiated  with  blood,  brought  his 
£fUi  wife,  Catharine  Howard,  to  the  scaffold.  In  1 549,  Seymour,  Lord 
high  Admiral,  lost  his  head  by  command  of  his  brother  the  Protec- 
tor, Somerset ;  and  in  1562  the  Protector  himself,  in  the  same 
place,  yielded  up  his  life,  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  follow- 
ed next  in  those  days  of  turbulence  and  revolution  ;  and  then  came 
two  victiois,  whose  fate  excited  the  highest  interest ;  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  aad  her  husband  Lord  Dudley.  This  was  a  cruel  and  un- 
merited execution  ;  at  the  age  of  seyenteen  ;  mistress  of  all  the  dead| 
and  nearly  all  the  liring  languages ;  accomplished,  learned,  and 
beautiful*  she  feU  a  victim  to  the  ambitious  views  of  others  ; 
occupied  the  same  room  in  the  Tower,  as  Anne  fioleyn  ;  suffer- 
ed on  the  same  spot ;  and  was  executed  with  her  husband  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1553.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  the  favorite  of  Elizabeth, 
was  here  unwillingly  consigned  by  his  mistress  to  the  Block.  The 
Doke  of  Monmouth,  also  was  beheaded  in  1685.  Lord  Balmerino, 
a  uniform  patriot ;  Lord  Kilmarnock ;  and  Lord  Lovat,  were  the 
last  victims  to  the  ferocious  policy  of  the  times,  in  the  Tower. — 
Independent  of  the  public  executions,  these  dark  apartments  have 
witnessed  many  private  murders ;  many  unfortunate  victims  have 
been  secretly  incarcerated,  and  have  here  ended  a  life  of  trouble 
and  captivity.  Richard  the  3d,  murdered  the  good  king  Henry 
Ike  6th  ;  and  Clarence  feU  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  brother 
Gloster  ;  here,  also,  the  two  children,  Edward  and  York,  were 
smothered.  These,  and  other  scenes  of  assassinations,  tortures,  and 
cruelties,  have  given  a  disgraceful  and  infamous  fame  to  this  For- 
tress. 

I  left  the  room,  which  revived  the  recollection  of  these  atrocities, 
to  visit  what  is  called  the  Jewel-office,  in  which  the  Crowns  are  depo- 
sited. In  a  smaU  stone  room,  strongly  grated  with  iron  bars,  looking 
like  a  prison,  (iill  of  damps  and  mildews,  were  deposited  the  *<  round 
and  top  of  sovereignty ;"  together  with  all  the  regalia,  or  parapher- 
Daha  of  royalty.  I  remained  outside  of  the  grate,  while  an  old 
woman  exhibited  the  various  crowns,  sceptres,  and  diadems — ^nothii^ 
could  be  more  appropriate-r-an  old  hag,  full  of  age  and  ugliness, 
pent  op  in  a  close  room  ;  and  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle,  took 
fr(Hn  a  doaet  these  splendid  Jewels.    Here  was  the  imperial  crown* 
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which  for  700  yean,  had  covered  the  heads  of  British  monarchs ; 
aod  for  which  so  much  blood  has  been  shed  ;  it  was  richly  adorn- 
ed with  gems  of  every  description,  and  was  of  inestimable  va- 
lue, intrinsically — ^A  golden  Globe,  held  in  ^  the  hand  of  the 
king,  at  his  coronation,  emblematical  of  his  power  over  the 
world  ;  though  probably,  at  the  time,  it  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  metropolis;  sceptres,  gold  salt-cellars, 
spurs,  bracelets,  and  a  golden  eagle,  which  contained  the  holn 
unction,  with  which  the  king  is  anointed  ;  a  small  crown  for 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  one  called  Queen  Mary's  crown ;  and  a 
golden  walking-cane  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  constituted  the  ex- 
tent of  the  furniture  in  this  small  apartment ;  and  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  which,  the  little  old  woman  claimed,  and  received  a  moderate 
recompense.  Here  was  an  immense  sum,  locked  up  in  useless  or- 
naments, while  the  people  daily  complained  of  privations  and 
taxes. 

From  the  Jewel  office,  we  were  conducted  to  the  Menagerie, 
where  several  Lions,  Tygers,  and  other  wild  beasts  are  kept; 
and  which,  together,  form  a  very  interesting  collection.  These 
were  the  last  objects  viewed  in  the  Tower  ;  and  I  passed  through 
the  heavy  Portcullis,  casting  a  look  at  the  various  rooms  with 
grated  windows,  which  had  been  the  prisons  of  many  illustrious 
victims.  Altogether,  the  Tower  cannot  be  viewed  without  interest ; 
it  is  a  collateral  evidence  of  history,  and  the  chronology  can  be 
closely  followed,  and  exemplified  by  the  various  objects  deposited 
therein. 

Passing  down  Leadenhall -street,  and  by  the  India  House,  I  was 
attracted  by  a  number  of  Chinese  and  Lascars,  who,  under  the 
portico  of  this  building,  mingled  with  Turks,  Spanish  and  British 
seamen  ;  altogether  forming  a  curious  variety.  I  entered  to  ex- 
amine the  rooms  of  this  great  trading  company,  which  seem  to  have 
entered  all  Asia,  its  Nabobs  and  Rajahs,  on  their  leger?.  They  are 
spacious  and  accommodating,  and  give  at  once  a  general  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  trade.  The  destruction  of  the  India  trade  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  ;  and  the  doubling  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  seem  to  have  thrown  the  greatest  portion  of  this  trade, 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  It  may  be  questionable,  whether  it 
would  be  any  advantage  to  have  the  former  sources  of  the  trade 
opened.    Even  admitting  that  the  Musselmen  in  Egypt,  would  af- 
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ford  every  facility,  yet  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea — 
the  transportation  of  cargoes  down  the  Nile  in  fiat  bottomed  boats — 
the  badness  of  the  roads  and  anchorage  at  Alexandria  ;  and  the  te- 
dious navigation  down  the  Mediterranean,  would  be  no  economy  in 
time,  and  no  advance  in  profit.     Russia  from  the  Black  Sea,  and 
Sea  of  Azoph,  may  find  an  easy  passage  to  China  and  India,  but  the 
trade  never  can  be  effectually  turned  into  that  channel.     The  ex- 
change of  commodities,  the  deficiency  of  precious  metals,  and  the 
limited  consumption  of  India  goods,  unite  to  give  to  Great  Britain 
and  America,  the  preponderance  of  the  India  trade.     The  im- 
mense  army  maintained  by  the  company  in  India,  and  the  fre- 
quent wars  and  revolutions,  in  that  distant  and  extensive  country, 
must  circumscribe  their  profits.   It  is  rather  extraordinary ,  how  a  po- 
pulation so  numerous,  and  capable  of  resistance,  could  permit  a  fo- 
reign nation  so  effectually  to  curb  their  independence.    If  civilization 
and  learning  be  encouraged,  the  British  sway  in  India  must  eventually 
be  checked.     The  renewal  of  their  charter,  gave  rise  to  animated 
debates  in  Parliament;  which,  however,  was  not  effiected,  until 
the  company  agreed  to  yield  something  of  their  monopoly.     Their 
revenue  does  not  fall  short  of  three  millions  sterling ;  they  export 
nearly  two  millions,  employ  42,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  3700  per- 
sons :  this,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  most  extensive  in- 
corporation in  the  world. 

From  the  East  India  House,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Guild-Hall.  This  is  a 
very  celebrated  edifice,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  service  of  a  ve- 
ry independent  body  of  citizens ;  namely,  the  municipahty  of  London. 
The  charter  of  this  city  was  conferred  on  the  citizens,  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror ;  which  was  written  in  the  Saxon  language,  and 
comprised  but  four  lines,  written  upon  a  slip  of  parchment,  six 
inches  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth  ;  it  is  still  carefully  pre- 
served. To  give  an  idea  of  the  brevity  of  a  legal  document  of  such 
great  importance,  the  following  is  the  translation  :  **  William  the 
king,  greets  William  the  Bishop,  and  Godfrey  the  Portreeve ;  and 
all  the  Burgesses,  within  London,  bdth  French  and  English.  And 
I  declare,  that  I  grant  you  to  be  all  law  worthy^  as  you  were  in  the 
days  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  And  I  grant  that  every  child 
shall  be  his  father*s  heir,  after  his  father's  days ;  and  I  will  not 
suffier  any  person  to  do  you  wrong.  God  keep  you.*'  There  were 
several  other  charters,  and  extension  of  rights  and  privileges  sub- 
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sequentlj  granted^  from  time  to  time»  by  different  tovereigns.  Aboot 
the  year  1284,  the  city  wai  dirided  into  twenty-four  wards,  having 
each  an  Alderman  ;  at  that  period,  the  Common  Council  consisted 
of  forty-four  members.  There  are  at  present  twenty  six  aldermeo, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  Common  Council-men  ;  a  number, 
which  exemplifies  the  increase  of  the  city.  This  Hall  was  com- 
menced in  1411,  and  has  a  gothic  arch  for  an  entrance,  built  with 
good  taste.  In  the  Hall,  which  is  first  entered,  are  handsome  mon- 
uments to  Nelson  and  Pitt ;  together  with  several  others,  equally 
well  executed.  Two  colossal  figures,  facing  the  entrance,  known 
as  Gog  and  Magogs  the  celebrated  Giants  of  Guild-Hall,  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  force  and  charaeter  of  municipal  power  ;  it  is  but 
fair  to  consider  them  as  typical,  for  they  are  a  pair  of  uncouth 
figures,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin.  There  are  several 
ancient  portraits  in  the  Hall ;  particularly  that  of  the  great  and  good 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Several  offices  are  kept  in  this  Hall,  relating 
to  the  city ;  and  the  banqueting-room  is  adorned  with  splendid 
paintings,  by  the  best  masters. 

On  my  return  to  my  lodgings^  I  found  a  note  from  Mr.  Beasly, 
American  agent,  informing  me,  that  the  government  had  made 
known  to  him,  that  it  would  be  very  agreeable,  for  me  to  leave 
the  country.  There  was  no  resisting  this  polite  invitation,  and  I 
made  preparation  for  ray  departure  for  Fahnouth.  This  was  a 
prompt  and  unexpected  decision,  though  not  an  unwelcome  one ; 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  view  the  most  prominent  objects 
of  curiosity,  which  yet  remained  unvisited.  I  called  by  appoint- 
ment, on  Mr.  West ;  this  venerable  citizen,  occupies  the  attention 
of  every  American  ;  he  is  considered  the  property  of  our  country, 
placed  in  a  foreign  land,  as  a  standard  of  taste  and  talent,  and  a 
guide  for  his  compatriots.  I  found  him  employed  in  painting  that 
admirable  picture,  which  now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  The  first  painting  which  he  had  finished  for  that  Institu- 
tion, his  friends  and  patrons  would  not  permit  to  leave  the  country ; 
and  he  had  disposed  of  it  for  a  considerable  sum.  I  remained  two 
hours  with  him,  and  that  time  was  principally  devoted  to  conversa- 
tion on  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  advantages, 
which  our  country  holds  forth  to  talent ;  and  the  prospect  now  af- 
forded of  producing  great  painters ;  he  spoke  in  handsome  terms 
of  several,  who  had  visited  London  for  improvement,  and  who 
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were  pursiiiDg  their  studies,  under  his  direction.  No  individual  hat 
been  of  so  much  service  to  the  fine  arts  of  our  country  ;  and  none 
has  so  large  a  portion  of  the  general  esteem.  He  spoke  of  visiting 
the  United  States,  his  attachment  to  which  had  not  decreased  ;  but 
his  advanced  age  forbids  the  hope  of  seeing  him  amongst  us. 

I  left  this  worthy  and  intelligent  man,  with  admiration  of  his  tal- 
ents, uncommon  industry,  and  perseverance  ;  and  sentiment)  of 
respect  and  esteem,  for  his  mild  and  amiable  qualities.  I  strayed 
throagh  Bond-street,  that  lounge  of  fashion,  without  any  thing  of  its 
elegance.  Never  has  a  street  been  more  celebrated  with  less  claims  : 
there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  admire  in  it ;  neither  could  I  perceive 
those  anomalies  of  extravagance  among  the  beau  monde,  which  are 
represented  to  locate  in  this  quarter.  Every  thing  was  plain  and 
neat ;  and  I  perceived  no  very  great  disparity,  between  the  dress, 
air,  and  fashion,  here,  and  in  our  country.  Indeed  it  is  the'similarity 
of  habits  and  customs,  which  renders  London  an  object  of  indiffer- 
ence to  Americans.  After  having  viewed  the  principal  curiosities, 
and  become  in  a  measure  familiar  with  the  city,  it  ceases  to  interest. 
1  was  tired  of  hearing  the  English  language  spoken,  and  living  in 
the  same  numner  as  I  did  at  home.  I  passed  through  some  of  the  noble 
squares,  which  ornament  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  which  pre- 
sent an  unequalled  view  of  superb  mansions,  built  with  taste  and 
simplicity,  and  in  the  most  light  style  of  architecture.  This  undoubt« 
edly  is  the  finest  part  of  London,  and  the  most  tranquil  and  retired. 
I  was  in  Oxford-street  as  evening  approached,  and  strolled  into  the 
Pantheon.  This  Theatre,  occasionally  used  for  masquerades,  was 
sriginally  built  with  much  splendour  ;  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1792.  It  is  a  large  and  elegant  building,  and  highly  ornamented  and 
embellished.  A  play  was  performing  by  an  indifferent  company  of 
comedians,  and  to  a  thin  house.  I  observed,  that  during  the  per- 
formance, one  of  the  musicians,  was  employed  in  running  his  fin- 
gers over  the  keys  of  the  piano  forte,  without  producing  any  connec- 
tion of  notes,  yet  was  sufficiently  loud  to  disturb  the  performance. 
On  my  inquiring  into  the  object  of  this  curious  step,  I  learnt 
that  the  Pantheon  was  only  permitted  to  exhibit  operas  by  their 
patent  ;  and  while  they  were  performing  a  comedy,  in  which 
there  was  no  music  or  singing,  it  was  decided  that  a  few  notes  frpm 
the  orchestra  during  the  acts,  were  all  that  was  required  by  the  pa«  ' 
tent,  in  its  technical  construction.    So  much  for  the  facility  of  eva« 
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ding  the  letter  of  the  law,  by  a  mere  confirmation  to  its  spirit  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Somerset-House,  a  superb  palace,  built  by  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  and  now  used  for  public  offices,  and  for  several 
learned  institutions.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand^ 
and  was  commenced  in  1549.  On  the  site  which  it  now  occupies, 
several  churches  were  originally  built,  which  the  Lord  Protector, 
in  his  rapacious  views,  and  general  hostility  to  the  Church,  demol- 
ished, to  gratify  a  vanity,  that  was  not  long  indulged,  in  rearing  this 
splendid  mansion.  It  subsequently  became  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  the  court  was  held  here  for  a  length  of  time.  Cowley 
and  Waller,  have  celebrated  this  palace  in  some  smooth  verses  ;  and 
Wilson  relates,  that  Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  1st,  held  her 
court  here,  which  *<  was  a  continual  masquerade,  where  she,  and  the 
ladies  her  attendants,  like  so  many  sea  nymphs  or  nereides,  appeared 
in  various  dresses  to  the  ravishment  of  the  beholders."  Queens 
have  mended  their  manners  since  that  period,  and  they  now  may 
be  considered,  generally,  as  ladies  of  good  character.  The  most 
beautiful  part  of  Somerset-House,  is  the  front  towards  the  garden, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  is  free  from  that  false  taste  in  the 
mixture  oi  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  architecture,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced so  generally  in  England.  Here  are  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  an  institution,  which  has  done  every  thing  for  arts  and  sci- 
ence, and  which  ranks  among  its  members,  the  greatest  men  of 
every  country  :  and  here  also,  is  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

The  private  collection  of  paintings  in  England,  is  very  extensive 
and  valuable ;  this  however,  has  not  checked  the  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Academy,  which  not  only  has  produced  great  painters, 
but  continues  to  give  every  encouragement  to  genius.  Of  this  Acad- 
emy, Mr.  West  is  President,  which,  it  may  be  said,  has  derived  from 
his  exertions,  the  greatest  portion  of  its  merit.  There  was  no  exhi- 
bition at  that  period ;  and  I  was  debarred  the  gratification  of  viewing 
those  artists  and  amateurs,  who  have  so  eminently  contributed  to 
the  glory  of  their  country. 

Circumscribed  as  I  was  for  time,  I  used  all  possible  expedition 
in  my  visit.  Every  object  of  curiosity,  hospitals  and  theatres— pri- 
sons and  colleges-churches  and  tea  gardens — ^promenades  and 
shops— docks  and  manufactures— hotels  and  musical  conservatories, 
were  each  visited  in  rapid  succession,  without  order  or  opportunity, 
to  gather  satisfactory  information*  London  is  rich  in  objects  of  curi* 
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maty :  its  learned  institutions  and  charitable  societies,  constitute  the 
brig^htest  feature  in  its  character.  1  strayed  into  White-Hall  chapel ; 
the  soldiers  who  were  opposite  in  the  Park,  had  just  changed 
the  guard,  marched  in  with  regularity  and  order,  and  took  their 
seats  in  the  gallery.  The  chapel  is  neat  and  commodious  :  the  cei- 
ling b  elegantly  adorned  with  figures,  said  to  be  by  Reubens  ;  tat- 
tered banners,  are  suspended  from  the  gallery,  filled  with  dust,  and 
blackened  by  age.  Two  American  colours,  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Qjaeenatown,  are  hung  up  amongst  them,  which  by  their  freshness, 
heighten  the  contrast.  Out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  building,  a 
platform  was  erected,  on  which  Charles  the  Ist  was  beheaded.  An 
elegant  picture  of  this  unfortunate  sovereign  by  Vandyke,  hangs  in 
the  passage.  His  body  had  been  lately  discovered  in  good  preserva- 
tion ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  likenesses  generally  taken  of  him  wero 
correct. 

There  are  no  very  strong  traits  of  character,  which  mark  the  dif« 
ference  between  the  Englishman  and  the  American  ;  speaking  the 
fame  language,  possessing  the  same  religion,  pursuing  the  same  ha* 
bits,  and  boasting  of  the  same  origin,  they  are  only  distinct  in  pecu- 
liarities ;  national  feelings,  and  the  etherial  spirit,  may  be  said  to 
be  more  fully  enjoyed  by  the  Americans  than  by  the  English.  This, 
in  part,  maybe  attributed  to  the  difference  of  climate,  and  an  elasti- 
city of  mind ;  together,  with  a  greater  familiarity  with  public  affairs, 
and  enjoying  a  greater  portion  of  rational  liberty  ;  for,  though  the 
Eng^h  boast  of  being  the  only  free  people  on  earth,  the  greatest 
portionof  this  liberty,  is  enjoyed  in  imagination.  Where  represent 
tation  is  shackled,  and  inequality  distributed,  as  it  is  in  England  ; 
where  the  people  cannot  lighten  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them, 
and  where  the  press  shrinks  from  the  oppression  of  the  law ;  the 
liberty  spoken  of,  is  empty  and  evanescent.  Personal  rights,  how- 
ever, are  securely  protected  and  enjoyed,  and  when  an  Englishman 
boasts  of  his  liberty,  he  alludes  to  his  individual  liberty,  and  his 
privilege  of  speaking  his  mind  freely,  and  going  where  he  pleases. 

There  is  no  spirit,  which  prevails  with  so  much  force,  as  an  at- 
tachment to  wealth  ;  not  that  sordid  attachment,  which  hoards  up 
riches  without  their  enjoyment ;  but  a  blind  passion,  a  diseased  in 
latuation,  which  considers  money  as  the  sole  desideratum— the 
only  constituent  to  happiness— the  only  harbinger  of  rank  and  ta* 
fcnts.   in  Engjiand,  the  poor  man  is  the  poorest  creature  in  exis- 
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tence,  the  mere  cypher  in  society.  The  cultiyated  and  accomplish^ 
ed  mind,  and  the  splendid  genius,  receive  no  deference  if  clothed 
in  rags  ;  hence,  persons  are  induced  to  assume  appearances,  that 
they  can  ill  afford,  to  keep  alive  the  countenance  of  the  world  :  ta- 
lent is  no  doubt  encouraged,  but  it  passes  first  through  the  ordeal 
of  fashion,  or  is  ushered  into  existence,  through  the  aid  of  patrons  ; 
men  assume  an  independence  in  circumstances,  that  they  do  not 
feel,  they  continue  to  court  the  smiles  and  good  opinion  of  their 
neighbours,  by  a  display  which  their  circumstances  do  not  warrant ; 
led  on  by  a  false  pride,  and  false  maxims  of  society,  they  continue 
to  consume  their  means  gradually,  and  in  the  decline  of  life,  they 
are  lefl  to  penury  and  want  If  you  are  introduced  to  the  friendship 
of  a  man,  his  eye  keenly  and  rapidly  passes  o^r  your  dress,  examines 
each  ornament,  and  calculates  from  appearances,  on  your  wealth,  and 
capability  to  become  his  equal.  In  every  rank  of  life,  this  scrutiny 
will  be  found,  and  the  sacrifices  made  ^ to  appearances  in  society, 
the  false  grounds  on  which  fame  and  credit  are  established  in  Eng- 
land, are  ever  objects  of  animadversion.     Money,  therefore,  in  Lon- 
don, is  indispensible,  and  you  require  more  of  it  for  mere  comforts, 
as  well  as  pleasures  of  life,  than  in  any  other  city ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  money  there  compensates  for  many  defects  in  mind  and  per- 
son ;  it  brightens  a  stranger's  talent,  and  gives  force  and  character  to 
his  genius  ;  it  converts  stupidity  into  fancy  and  imagination,  dulness 
into  wit ;  in  short,  it  is  an  infalliable  mantle,  which  covers  every  de- 
fect. '  Money,  in  London,  passes  for  more  than  its  value,  though  it 
produces  less  of  the  real  pleasures  and  benefits  of  life. 

Tl^e  Englishman,  fortified  by  insurmountable  habits,  views  every 
other  nation  with  cold  indifference ;  there  is  no  freedom,  no  insti- 
tutions, no  mode  of  life  so  perfect  and  agreeable,  he  will  tell  you, 
in  any  other  country.  Reserved  and  frequently  haughty,  they  keep 
foreigners  of  equal,  and  soiqetimes  of  better  mind  and  qualifications, 
at  a  distance,  and  are  deficient  ia  those  sofl  traits,  which  distinguish 
a  people  at  once  urbane  and  polite.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  sincer- 
ity in  the  friendship  of  an  Englishman,  which  covers  many  of  his  de- 
fects ;  hid  acts  of  kindness  are  extensive  and  penpanent,  and  when 
friendship  is  formed,  it  is  generally  predicated  on  a  basis  of 
unlimited  confidence  ;  they  make  but  few  professions,  but  their  ac- 
tions are  frequently  worthy  of  admiration ;  to  acquire  this  friendship, 
jou  must  be  long  known,  thoroughly  tested,  and  go  through  all 
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the  formalities  of  coldness,  repulsion,  and  haughtiness,  before 
smiles,  cordiality,  or  favour  arrives.  The  English  never  give  credit 
by  anticipation,  they  must  know  you  well,  and  you  must  be  content 
to  undei^  a  probation,  if  you  are  desirous  of  securing  their  friend- 
ship and  good  will. 

English  women,  have  not  received  from  foreign  writers,  that 
credit    due  to  their   mind,    virtues,    and    person :    and  although 
they    do  not  command  equal  influence  with  the  French,    Span- 
iards, and   Italians  ;  although  they  cannot  bo^t  of  extraordinary 
iDterest  at  court,  they  are  not  less  qualified  to  counsel  and  controul. 
With  minds  generally  well  cultivated,  which  are  sound  without 
brilliancy,  sentimental  without  affectation,  and  liberal  without  pre- 
judice, they  may  be  considered  as  superior  to  the  men  in  many  of 
the  relations  of  life.     An  English  woman  prides  herself  upon  het 
domestic  qualities,  which  however  humble,  are  indispensable  to  real 
happiness  ;  they  seem  to  know  their  sphere,  and  are  more  than  res- 
pectable in""  the  bosoms  of  their  family .     To  complexions  the  most 
dazzling,  and  faces  generally  beautiful,  they  unite  a  disproportion 
of  figure,  an  awkward  gait,  and  ungraceful  mode  of  dress ;  they  read, 
principaUy,  light  desultory  works,  and  the  age  of  great  women  in 
England,  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  away  ;  a  few  celebra- 
ted novel  writers  are  all  they  can  now  boast  of.     In  London,  we  live 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  America,  and  habits  and  manners  do 
not  differ  essentially.    To  an  American,  therefore,  after  visiting  the 
principal  objects  of  curiosity,  this  city  ceases  to  be  interesting ;  an 
oveigrown  capital,  with  a  population  equally  overgrown  ;  a  climate 
humid,  but  not  unwholesome;  crowded  streets;  andbustle  of  business; 
present  variety,  without  producing  interest.  The  approach  of  night, 
introducesanew,  and  the  worst  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  who  shun  the 
day,  and  give  evidence  of  that  depravity,  long  known  to  exist  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  this  portion  of  residents  neither  the  severity  of  law,  nor 
the  rigid  surveillance  of  the  Police,  prevents  from  pursuing  a  general 
course  of  turpitude  and  crime.     There  are  several  walks  and  pro- 
iBeaades,  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful;  and  among  the  gardens, 
it  may  be  questionable,  whether  one  equal  to  Vauxhall,  in  taste  and 
splendour,  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.     To  view  Vaux- 
hall on  a  gala  evening,  filled  with  a  numerous  and  fashionable  au- 
dience, illuminated  by  thousands  of  variegated  lamps,  and  full  and 
effective  orchestras,  the  scenes  of  enchantment  seem  realised*    A- 
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moDg  the  tbeatres,  those  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  ha:ve  lo^ 
held  a  distiiq^hed  rank ;  they  are  splendid  buildings,  highly  tfma- 
mented  and  embellished,  though  I  was  compelled  to  see  them  in  the 
dajy  and  consequently  to  some  disadvantage.  To  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  every  object  of  curiosity  in  London,  would  of  itself  occupy 
a  volume,  and  require  no  inconsiderable  time  in  visiting.  Among 
the  last  places  of  curiosity,  which  occupied  my  attention,  was  Saint 
Paul's  Church,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture 
in  this  city,  and  probably,  next  to  St.  Peter^s  Church  atRpme,  the 
finest  in  the  world  ;  but  placed  in  a  narrow  space,  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  perspective,  and  crampt  in  its  position  and  situation. 
Here  are  several  well  executed  monuments,  particularly  two  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Howard  ;  as  usual,  we  paid  to  see  the  curiosities, 
ID  this  Cathedral,  and  without  the  talisman,  every  door  would  have 
been  closed  upon  us. 

I  took  my  departure  from  London,  after  a  few  weeks  residence, 
Bot  highly  pleased,  nor  yet  dissatbfied.  With  several  preju* 
Aces  eradicated,  and  with  a  more  favourable  opinion  bf  Uie  people, 
their  customs,  habits,  and  manners,  than  I  had  hitherto  been  taught 
to  anticipate  ;  there  is  much  for  disapprobation,  much  to  admire, 
and  much  to  respect,  and  withal  something  to  disgust ;  yet  on 
Che  whole,  an  American  who  visits  London,  with  a  desire  to  be 
pleased  with  the  people,  and  the  city,  will  not  come  away  disap- 
pmnted ;  he  will  see  a  moral  industrious  comnranity,  with  many  ho- 
norable institutions,  indulging  a  spirit  of  intolerance  towards  every 
other  nation,  and  in  part  to  their  own  citizens  ;  he  will  see  a  go- 
vernment, powerful  in  itself,  and  calculated  to  make  the  people 
happy,  pursuing  a  system  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  at  once  in- 
judicious and  impolitic,  and  wasting  their  resources  in  trying  times. 
Id  liberate  continental  powers,  who  intend  to  be  their  commercial 
rivals ;  he  will  perceive  with  regret,  that  a  spirit  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  monopoly,  is  undermining  the  constitution  of 
state  and  people,  and  altogether,  will  feel  satisfied,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain at  the  present  day,  has  reached  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  and 
every  attempt  to  add  to  her  present  stock,  wiU  diminish  her  re- 
sources, and  create  a  decay  of  her  power.  With  less  continen- 
tal influence,  and  more  domestic  efforts,  she  would  find  her  inde- 
pendence and  happiness  strengthened,  and  a  decrease  of  their 
ipneat  national  debt,  would  be  the  first  step,  towards  securing  do** 
mestic  tranquillity,  and  internal  prosperi^. 
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I  left  London,  by  the  same  road  I  entered  it,  and  passed  once 
aore  through  Batb,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  directing  my  course 
towards  Falmouth,  in  order  to  embark  for  Spain,  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  permission  to  cross  over  to  France.  We  stopped 
a  day  in  Truro,  a  neat  and  extremely  pleasant  town  in  Cornwall ; 
in  the  eyening,  a  musical  conservatorio  was  held,  at  which  Madame 
Catalini  assisted,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing a  display  of  vocal  powers,  such  as  I  cannot  persuade  myself  have 
ever  been  equalled.  Madame  Catalini  is  tall,  and  well  proportioned, 
though  thin»  her  face  is  Italian,  a  long  Roman  nose,  large  black  eyes, 
a  clear  brown  complexion,  fine  teeth,  and  an  air  of  bewichingsoft* 
ness  and  modesty  ;  which  are  additional  charms  to  her  great  talents.  I 
was  prepared  to  hear  something  extraordinary,  her  voice  far  exceeded  ^ 
my  expectations.  It  was  sacred  music,  she  began  the  Gloria  Patria^ 
with  full  heightened  tones,  clear  as  a  bell,  her  cadences  inexpres- 
sibly sweet,  her  thrill  clear  and  soft,  without  effort  or  contortion 
of  features,  her  management,  at  once,  scientific  and  extraordi- 
nary ;  she  was  the  greatest  phenomenon  in  music,  I  had  ever  beheld. 
God  iave  the  Kingy  was  sung  by  the  whole  company  in  conclusion, 
and  the  voice  of  Madam  Catalini,  was  distinctly  heard,  towering 
over  all,  and  far  excelling  the  notes  of  the  various  instruments. 

We  proceeded  to  Fabnooth,  an  old  crooked  and  dirty  town,  the 
depot  for  all  the  packet  boats,  and  alighted  at  one  of  the  best  Inns 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  water.  I  learnt  that  no  packet  would 
sail  for  Cadiz  for  a  week,  or  ten  days,  and  had  therefore,  no  pros- 
pect  of  spending  that  time  pleasant  or  profitable.    I  called  on  Mr. 
Robert  Fox,  aquaker,  and  who  for  many  years  had  been  American 
consul  for  that  port.    This  worthy  man,  who  is  an  object  of  gene- 
ral respect,  interested  himself  to  procure  a  passage  for  us,  and  as- 
sisted us  through  ail  the  fi>rmalitie6,  and  frequently,  difficulties  of  the 
Cwtom-HoQse :  he  has  a  large  family  and  is  a  man  of  wealth.     Al- 
though brought  up  in  a  city,  where  many  of  the  denomination  of 
Friends  resided,  I  had  never  a  fiivourable  opportunity  until  now,  of 
studying  their  character.     They  are  indeed  a  worthy  community, 
meriting  the  respect  and  good  will  of  mankind.  Prejudices  have  been 
created  against  the  quakers,  for  an  apparent  selfishness  of  conduct, 
and  devotion  to  the  peculiar  forms  and  ordinances  of  their  religion. 
Society  in  its  corrupt  state,  has  combined  to  strengthen  those  pre- 
judices.   In  a  political  point  of  view  the  Quakers  are  no  great 
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auxiliary,  to  a  country  ;  living  in  a  monarchy,  they  evince  an  intole- 
rant disposition,  towards  sovereigns  and  nobility  ;  and  in  a  republic 
they  take  no  interest  in  affairs  of  government,  they  bear  no  arms, 
pay  no  tythes;  they  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state  by  taxation, 
which  is  the  extent  of  their  nationality  ;  they  form  no  confederacies, 
plot  no  treasons  ;  in  their  religion  they  are  mild  and  tolerant ;  in 
their  transactions  honest,  and  judicious ;  in  short  they  are  primitive 
and  orthodox  in  their  faith,  and  in  their  domestic  relations,  concilia- 
ting, affectionate,  charitable,  and  humane.  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  simplicity  with  which  Mrs.  Fox,  among  other  questions,  asked 
what  had  become  of  John  Jay,  whom  George  Washington  had  once 
sent  as  a  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  who  was  a  very  worthy  man. 
I  here  met  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  the  Secretary  of  the  British 
Bible  Society,  a  clergyman  of  singular  talents  and  eloquence,  and 
who  has  been  very  active  in  promoting  the  advantages  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  informed  me  that  Bibles  had  been  printed  in  the  A- 
rabic  language,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  have  some  introduced 
among^  the  Musselmen.  I  readily  promised  him  any  assistance,  in 
forvirarding  an  object  so  laudable  ;  but  I  discovered  on  my  arrival 
among  the  Turks,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  and  that  any  innovation  on  their  religion,  would 
be  attended  with  serious  consequences. 

A  Packet  arrived  from  Lisbon,  which  brought  two  American  gen- 
tlemen from  that  place  ;  they  had  been  at  Cadiz  a  shoit  time,  and 
I  procured  much  information  from  them,  respecting  affairs  in  that 
quarter.  We  paid  a  visit  to  Pendennis  Castle.  This  is  a  strong 
Fortress,  built  by  Henry  8th,  on  an  eminence,  and  for  position, 
equally  strong  and  commanding.  The  ascent  is  easy,  by  a  good 
road,  flanked  on  each  side  by  rocks  and  precipices.  From  the 
heights,  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful ;  the  spacious  and  elegant  bay,  with  the  shipping  and  town  to  the 
right,  to  the  left  the  mountains  of  Cornwall,  in  front  the  sea,  and 
the  gradual  sloping  of  the  mountains,  interspersed  with  the  bat- 
teries, securing  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  give  to  the  whole  an  air 
of  interest  and  variety.  This  Castle  had  made  a  good  defence  against 
Cromwell,  by  Sir  Peter  Killigrew,  a  very  gallant  knight,  to  whom 
a  plain  monument  is  erected  in  Falmouth.  We  passed  our  time  in 
dull  monotomy  for  several  days  ;  the  town  affords  no  amusement, 
and  to  a  stranger  is  insufferably  tedious.    At  length  an  order  waa 
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Kceived  for  the  Diana  Packet,  capt.  Parsons,  to  proceed  to  Cadic, 
£nt  touching  at  Comnna ;  and  wewent  on  board  early  in  the  morning, 
and  left  the  harbour  with  a  good  breeze.  We  were  on  deck,  as  the 
Castle,  and  the  low  point  of  land,  gradoally  receded  from  our  view ; 
and  thus  terminated  my  short  visit  to  England :  a  visit  that  t  by  no  means 
regret ;  as  it  afibrded  me  an  opportunity,  to  become  somewhat  ac- 
qnainted  with  a  nation,  to  whom  we  are  allied  by  stroi^  ties,  and 
which  will  ever  constitute  an  interesting  object  in  our  national  po- 
licy. I  left  them  with  more  favourable  impressions,  in  regard  to 
character,  institutions,  morality,  and  religion,  than  I  had  previous* 
ly  taaght  myself  to  expect 

Our  disputes  with  Great  Britain  have  not  been  suddenly  prodi^ 
ced  ;  they  may  be  traced  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  a  war,  com- 
menced during  the  reign  of  the  present  monarch,  and  kept  alive  in 
his  memory,  and  the  memory  of  all  attached  to  the  principles  of  his 
administration.  These  causes  of  hostility,  were  swelled  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  by  a  variety  of  political  events,  each,  tending  in  a 
measure,  to  shackle  our  relations,  and  to  lead  to  a  second  war. 
Could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  separation  of  the  American  colonies 
from  the  mother  country,  was  severely  felt  by  Great  Britain.  A 
whole  nation,  inhabiting  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  which  combines 
immense  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  commercial  depots  ;  was  at 
once  released  from  a  colonial  government,  and  declared  sovereign 
and  independent.  The  British  saw  a  portion  of  the  ttiost  enterpri- 
sing of  their  own  countrymen,  assisting  to  advance  a  great  empire, 
rejecting  the  defects  of  an  old  system,  and  adopting  all  its  excellen- 
cies ;  attracting  by  a  coincidence  of  habits,  manners,  religion,  laws 
and  language,  a  powerful  emigration  ;  which,  in  weakening  the  re- 
sources of  the  British,  added  new  impulse  to  the  successful  progress 
of  our  country.  They  saw  our  flag  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  ; 
they  discerned  in  the  progress  of  our  navy,  in  our  works  of  defence, 
in  our  internal  improvements,  and  the  increase  of  the  confederacy, 
the  germs  of  a  powerful,  and  rival  nation ;  whose  advancement,  their 
safety  required  to  be  checked.  In  the  adoption  oi  measures  to  ef- 
fect this  object,  they  completely  failed.  As  early  as  the  period  when 
Jay's  treaty  was  formed,  they  fixed  upon  their  policy  of  commer- 
cial restrictions,  in  preference  to  a  more  successful  prosecution 
of  open  warfare.  Our  country,  just  emerged  from  the  chaos  and 
perplexing  difficulties  of  a  long  and  tedious  war,  bent  to  the  storm. 
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and  dexterously  avoided  its  effects  ;  that  at  the  present  day,  die  peo- 
ple with  one  roice  would  oppose,  the  people  then,  thought  pru- 
dent to  adopt  We  remonstrated,  bat  without  effect  Superadded  to 
colonial  restrictions,  new  questions  of  difficulty  arose,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  impressment;  a  subject,  which  was  perfectly  well  understood 
by  both  parties  ;  was  felt  in  all  its  force  by  the  American  people, 
and  weakly  defended  by  the  British :  we  continued  to  remonstrate, 
and  what  was  of  great  moment  to  us,  continued  to  gain  time.  We 
now  see  the  injudicious  policy  of  the  British  in  all  its  force ;  they 
wanted  war,  but  wanted  firmness  to  declare  it  They  continued  their 
commercial  restrictions,  their  orders  in  council,  and  self  constitu- 
ted doctrines  of  blockade ;  we  retaliated,  and  gained  strength  with 
time.  What  the  cabinet  at  St.  James'  must  have  anticipated,  even- 
tually took  place ;  confiding  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  perceiv- 
ing no  termiaatio/i  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  injustice,  war  was 
eventually  declared,  twenty  years  after  good  and  sufficient  cause  had 
been  given ;  and  in  which  time,  the  nation  from  infimcy,  had  acqui- 
red the  nerve  and  stamina  of  manhood.  The  manner  in  which  this 
war  has  been  conducted,  and  the  results  it  has  produced,  cannot  fail 
to  satisfy  Europe  of  our  ability  to  maintain  our  independence  with 
our  anns ;  while  it  has  proved  the  sufficiency  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, for  every  national  vicissitude.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  in 
error,  when  we  consider  the  British  nation,  firom  all  these  causes,  as 
our  permanent  enemy :  not  indeed  of  that  exterminating  character, 
which  distinguished  the  hatred  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  but  as 
a  power  which  perceives  in  us  a  rival  nation  ;  once  their  subjects, 
now  their  equals;  on  cereceiving  our  laws  from  them,  now  enjoying 
the  independence  of  our  own ;  with  a  population  nearly  equal  to 
theirs,  and  territory  and  resources^  far  superior  :  with  an  extensive 
commerce  and  increasing  manufiustures  ;  with  unity  in  sentiment, 
and  in  action ;  and  a  perfect  devotion  to  the  liberal  institutions  of 
our  country,  it  cannot  be,  but  that  the  British  Government  must 
view  us  with  uneasiness ;  not  to  say  with  enmity  and  ill  will ; 
and  though  their  policy  and  safety,  may  not  induce  them  to  encroach 
immediately  on  our  rights,  yet  nature  always  true  to  its  general 
course,  together  with  individual  and  national  feelings,  forbids  us  to 
hope,  that  the  time  will  ever  amve,  when  Great  Britain  will  view 
the  United  States  with  confidence,  or  attachment ;  or,  that  she  will 
not  be  prepared  to  embrace  an  opportunity,  to  check  our  progress, 
or  mar  our  national  prosperity.  Our  policy  is  simple  and  comprehen- 
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me  fgood  fidth  to  all  natioiM»  and  a  strict  regard  for  our  own  ri^ts ; 
andby  eiectingfortificationa,  strengthening  onr  line  of  coast  Judiciona- 
iy  increasiDg  onr  navy,  arming  and  disciplining  onr  militia,  we 
shaU  be  ever  prepared  for  war ;  and  these  preparations  may  be  in- 
stmmental,  in  connection  with  onr  national  policy,  to  secure  the  re- 
spect, confidence,  and  good  will,  of  European  powers  generaDy. 
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PART  n. 


SPAIN. 


UUR  Packet  was  an  American  built  vessel,  commodiously  fitted,  and 
the  captain,  a  rough,  but  capable  seaman.  We  had  an  English,  a 
Dutch,  an  Austrian,  a  French,  and  an  American  passenger,  who 
constituted  an  agreeable  medley  of  natiohal  character.  On  the 
Bioming  of  the  third  day,  we  made  the  harbour  of  Corunna,  into 
which  we  passed  with  a  pleasant  breeze.  This  sea-port,  the  capi- 
tal of  Gallicia,  is  well  defended  by  two  Castles,  which,  though  ra- 
ther decayed,  are  nevertheless  capable  of  making  an  efficient  resis- 
tance. A  Spanish  officer  stood  at  one  of  the  embrazures,  and  hail- 
ed us  in  broken  English  as  v/e  passed  within  pistol  shot ;  we  round- 
ed the  point,  and  came  to  anchor  in  a  spacious  bay,  where  several 
ahips  of  various  flags  were  moored,  and  a  variety  of  small  craft. 
The  town  laid  before  us,  divided  into  two  quarters,  upper  and  low- 
er ;  we  discerned  several  spires  of  churches,  and  heavy  walls  of 
Convents  and  Monasteries,  houses  with  flat  roofs,  small  fishing- 
boats  drawn  up  on  the  beafh,  hills  rising  one  above  the  other  in  ir- 
regular succession,  with  little  or-  no  cultivation.  An  uncommon 
filence,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  chiming  of  a  Convent  BeH, 
and  persons  indolently  straying  near  the  landing,  satisfied  us  that 
Corunna  was  declining  in  mercantile  consequence.  Near  the  city^ 
the  important  battle,  between  the  Englbh  and  French,  was  fought ; 
in  which,  Sir  John  Moore  was  killed.  On  an  eminence,  overlook- 
ing the  town,  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  by  order  of 
Bonaparte — an  act  of  generosity,  characteristic  of  that  great  and 
unfortunate  man.  This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  early  efibrts 
made  by  the  English,  in  Spain  ;  and,  notwithstanding  it  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  that  revolution,  by  many  brilliant  viclo- 
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&e8,  I  have  never  ceased  to  believe,  that  this  battle,  thoii([^  it 
resulted  unfavouraUy,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  English.  A 
ata%  seemed  to  attend  that  army,  from  its  first  entrance  into 
lie  Spanish  territory-^harrassed  by  saperior  forces,  its  movements 
vere  rendered  perplexing  and  difficult,  by  misrepresentations  and 
Mul  direction.  After  a  long  and  most  tedious  retreat,  the  engagement 
ook  place  under  circumstances  the  most  discouraging.  It  is  evi- 
lent,  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  deceived  by  representations  of 
be  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards,  which  at  that  period  did 
M>t  exist ;  and,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  they  threw  ev- 
iiy  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  successful  progress.  There  were 
ome  acts  of  a  suspicious  character;  emanating  from  persons  in  the 
Ihtish  service,  and  on  the  whole,  through  that  disastrous  affair,  the 
fare  general  had  to  contend  with  unexpected  difficulties.  It  is  im- 
ossible  to  view  the  hills,  on  which  the  French  and  English  batta^ 
ions  appeared,  without  interest ;  or,  contemplate  the  monument, 
rected  in  honor  of  the  gallant  chief,  without  a  sigh  for  departed 
slour.  He  was  a  soldier  of  great  worth  ;  and  was  hastily  interred, 
I  the  last  file  of  ^e  retreating  army  had  taken  to  their  ships. 

'*  Not  ft  dram  was  beard,  nor  a  Funeral  note, 
Ai  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  harried ; 
Koc  a  soklier  diseharged  his  farewell  shot. 
O'er  the  arave,  where  opr  hero  we  buried. 

We  baried  bim  darklj,  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sods  with  our  bajonets  turning, 
Bj  the  straggling  moon-beam's  misty  light. 
And  the  famtera  dimly  buroing. 

Ko  useless  coffins  enclosed  his  breast. 
Not  in  Aeet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him. 
But  he  kiy  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martbil  cloak  around  lum. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 
When  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  for  retiring, 
And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun. 
That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory, 
We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
)lat  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory  .'^ 

London  paper.* 
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Oar  captado  wept  on  shore  with  the  mail,  hot  coidd  net  grmtv 
penms9ioD  to  accompanj  him.  A  boat  put  off  for  the  packet,  aid 
presently,  a  smart  Spanish  girl,  with  two  or  three  monks,  ^  oi 
board.  The  girl  was  a  clear  brunette,  with  lai|;c  pierdngejes,  »1 
good  teeth ;  excessiTely  hvely,  and^spbke  some  Eog^h.  She  y 
OD  a  cloth  petticoat,  somewhat  short ;  a  tight  jacket^  and  her  hairii 
a  net  or  redicaUa.  The  monks  or  friars,  wore  long  black  rsbei, 
loosely  fitted,  and  inordinate  sised  hats  or  sombreroet^  rdied  up  «. 
each  side.  I  could  not  imagine  the  nature  of  their  viat,  until  goiB| 
forward,  near  the  forecastle,  I  saw  the  seunen  selling  them  rmim 
articles  of  British  manufactures,  such  as  cotton  stockings,  hsIldlEe^' 
chtefe,  &c.  which  the  girl,  and  her  aids,  thefrian,  were  pioudji  w 
ployed  in  concealing  about  their  persons.  I  asked  the  Spanish  giii 
how  she  contrived  to  get  them  on  shore  without  detection—**! 
•mugs^es  them,  Senor,**  said  she,  with  the  utmost  n&nehalaneey  i| 
the  same  time  forcing  a  bundle  of  stockings  into  one  of  hev  laigl 
pockets.  ^  But  are  you  not  discovered  occasionally  ?'*  said  L  **0 
do/'  she  replied,  ^  the  Cnstom-House  officers,  Yihen  they  see  nCf 
turn  their  backs,  and  close  one  eye ;  but  I  share  with  them,  caralero " 
said  the  girl,  with  an  arch  look,  ^*  I  am  not  greedy  ;  I  smuggle  ni 
ibetk  divide.^'  An  apt  confession  thought  I,  and  no  doubt  a  true  ooe,^ 
from  which,  a  correct  idea  may  be  drawn  of  Spanish  Custom-HooiCl 
officers.  The  party  having  concluded  their  lawful  ayocations,  got  il 
the  boat ;  the  girl  shook  her  head,  accompanied  with  the  salotatioi 
of  a  hon  voyage ;  the  numks  touched  their  hats,  and  they  rowei 
towards  the  shore.  The  long  cloaks  and  hoods  of  the  friars,  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling ;  dieir  sacred  charac* 
ter,  or  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  prevents  them  from  b«a| 
searched,  though  ever  objects  of  suspicion  ;  and  thus  they  pum^ 
carry  on  a  profitable  contraband  trade.  Onr  captain  brought  oi 
boaiti,  a  Spanish  Marquis  and  Marchioness,  with  their  baggage  howi 
to  Cadiz.  The  marquis  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  bai 
fonght  against  the  French ;  though  by  his  conversation,  he  did  ntf 
appear  to  entertain  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  enemy.  He 
ladyship  had  an  ^;reeaUe  countenance,  and  was  somewhat  reserred 
she  carried  a  small  lap-dog  under  her  arm,  and  a  guitar  in  her  hand 
and,  probably  in  anticipation  of  sea  sickness,  she  lost  no  time  in  sew 
ing  a  long  ribbon  to  the  collar  of  her  little  favourite ;  and  then,  ver 
composedly,  laid  herself  in  her  birth  in  the  front  cabin,  where  ft 
three  days  she  was  confined  by  illness  ^  and  we  saw  nothing  of  he£ 
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r  berdog.  Oo  the  fiyurUi,  we  sailed  calmlj  along  the  coast  of  Por- 
Itgal,  and  came  ia  view  of  the  convent  of  Mafnu  This  is  an  exten* 
m^  and  very  elegant  boilding,  once  a  residence  of  the  Spanish  and 
portos^^^  monarchs  ;  but  now,  used  as  a  monastery.  It  is  situated 
ii  a  phun,  surrounded  with  cottages  and  gardens  in  high  cultivation  ; 
I  has  a  ve^  choice  library,  and  is  represented  jis  being  a  very 
^eable  retreat.  We  approached  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  and  saw, 
iDder  projecting  masses,  the  picturesque  town  of  Cintra,  famous 
ps  a  rammer  retreat ;  and  in  modem  tunes,  for  a  very  fooliaih  con- 
rentioD,  which  the  En^sh  made  with  the  French.  Our  Spanish 
Karchesahad  now  recovered  from  her  indisposition  ;  she  thrummed 
ifew  airs  on  her  guitar,  and  essayed  to  be  somewhat  lively.  A 
ittle  event  which  occurred,  served  to  illustrate,  very  forcibly,  the 
Kfferent  traits  of  national  character.  The  Marquis  one  day,  when 
N  were  all  assembled,  desired  to  know  of  what  age  the  passen- 
pn  supposed  his  wife  to  be,  and  which,  to  ascertain  without  de- 
ke  or  confederacy,  he  solicited  each,  to  write  the  number  of 
fears  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  subsequently  was  folded  down. 
The  paper  and  pencil  were  first  handed  to  the  Dutchman  ;  he,  cast- 
as a  hasty  ^ance  at  the  lady,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  flatter, 
wrote  down  thirty;  being,  as  he  supposed,  somewhat  near  the 
aarii.  The  p^>er  being  folded,  was  passed  to  the  Austrian,  who,  with 
I  cold  look,  and  a  disposition  not  more  favourable,  wrote  tu^nty' 
mm.  The  Englishman  was  neict  called  upon  ;  he  looked  very 
^mplacently,  and  felt  disposed  to  yield  a  little  on  the  score  of  |>0' 
liteaess ;  and  set  down  her  age  9t  twenty-four.  The  paper,  still 
Iblded,  passed  to  the  Frenchman,  full  of  gaiety  and  fashion,  who, 
imth  a  significant  nod,  wrote  twenty.  It  was  finally  handed  to  mj 
American  friend,  who  had  read  in  the  countenance  of  each,  what 
lidea  was  passing,  and  determined  to  be  unique  and  pleasing  wrote 
\^hUen,  The  paper  was  returned  to  the  Marquis,  who 
infolded  and  read  the  sum  and  measure  of  each  man*s  gallantry. 
The  first,  from  the  Dutchnum,  of  tliirty,  seemed  to  startle  the  Mar- 
cbesa,  who  gave  him  a  cold,  disdainful  glance,  accompanied  by  a 
shake  of  the  head,  which  seemed  to  say,  '*  Sir,  you  may  go  to  the 
Deril.**  The  next,  twenty  seven  from  the  Austrian^  was  received 
flomewhat  more  graciously,  though  still  with  a  coldness,  which  ap« 
peared  to  think,  that  he  was  not  much  more  polite  than  his  neigh* 
^ar.  Twenty-four,  from  the  Englishman^  was  greeted  with  a 
smile,  and  a  kind  nod  of  the  head.    Twen^,  from  the  J^renchman, 
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mat  with  a  most  gradoos  reception ;  but,  wben  the  eighteen  of  (ha 
Amertcariy  was  developed,  in  conclusion,  the  Harchesa  appeared 
delighted ;  and  with  a  smile  illnmining  her  countenance,  she  made 
a  handsome  return  to  my  friend,  Le  Smor  Afnerkam^ ;  and  no  doubt, 
in  her  estimation,  we  were  the  most  gallant  people  in  the  woild— 

**  O  !  flattery,  how  grKtefbl  art  thou 

«<  To  the  ears  of  Men,  and  Wtmen,  oIm  /^ 

«« Truth  might  lie  between,"  the  Marchesa  might  have  been  aboot 
twentj-seven  ;  and  was  still  pleased  at  being  considered  eighteen. 

We  approached  Cadiz  ;  which,  at  a  distance,  appeared  to  rise, 
like  a  confused  mass  of  white  buildings,  from  the  sea;  and,  after  a 
pleasant  voyage  of  twelve  days  from  Falmouth,  we  anchored  in  that 
spacious  bay.  Here  commenced  another  epoch  in  my  journey,  and 
another  country  to  examine,  yet  more  fruitful  in  interest,  than  the 
former.  We  were  surrounded  by  vessels  of  all  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly  by  several  Americans.  To  the  left  as  we  entered,  lay  the 
town  of  Rota — to  the  right,  a  long  line  of  ramparts,  facing  the 
sea  :  passing  low  in  the  bay,  the  forts  of  Santa  Catalina — and  beyond 
them,  those  of  Matagorda,  San  Lorenzo,  and  Puntalis.  Every  thing 
around  appeared  strongly  fortified  ;  the  view  of  the  country  was  de- 
lightful ;  the  air  was  cool  and  pleasant ;  and  the  lively  appearance 
of  tlie  City,  with  its  small  turrets,  white  houses,  spacious  buildings^ 
passage  boats,  and  ships  of  war,  gave  tokens  of  opulence,  importance, 
and  comfort.  The  boat  from  the  packet,  landed  us  at  the  Quay, 
without  our  ba^age  ;  which  we  left  for  the  more  tranquil  exami- 
nation of  the  Custom-House  officers.  We  passed  through  a  gate,  at 
which,  a  centinel  was  posted.  Here,  packages  of  merchandize,  bar- 
rels of  flour,  and  other  commodities,  were  landing  from  ships  in  the 
bay*  Our  road  led  through  the  market,  which  was  held  in  an  open 
space  ;  and  near  the  walls,  I  was  stunned  with  cries  ;  Pacado,  ?ti- 
cado^  screamed  the  fisherman  ;  Tomaie$j  TomaUs^  Neranjts  dt 
Seville^  cried  another ;  here,  a  man  was  wheeling  a  large  jar,  con- 
taining water,  and  inviting  the  passengers  to  drink,  with  **  a^ 
frescoJ^  Calases,  with  their  horses  fantastically  decorated  with 
ribbons,  and  tinkling  with  bells,  were  waiting  for  a  fare — sailors 
seated  at  a  table,  eating  fried  sardinias — ^here,  a  woman  sold  grapes ; 
there,  papilitoes,  little  segars  of  paper,  were  made ;  b^^ar  women 
asking  alms  in  the  name  of  Maria  Santisnma ;  aU  was  confusion 
and  crowd,  which  we,  at  length,  bustled  through^  and  got  into  the 
CaUia  del  Baluarte. 
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As  my  visit  to  England  and  Spain,  were  both  unexpected,  I  was, 
consequently,  a  stranger  in  both  countries  ;  and  I  took  the  liberty 
of  caUing  on  Mr.  Hackley,  the  American  consul,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  with  him,  on  the  best  mode  of  reaching  my  place  of 
destination.  1  found  this  worthy  and  intelligent  officer,  disposed  to 
give  me  every  facility  in  his  power  ;  and  he  insisted  upon  my 
lodging  at  his  house,  assuring  mc,  at  the  same  time,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  extent  and  importance  of  Cadiz,  a  good  hotel  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  place  ;  and,  that  the  only  one  which  was  tolera- 
ble, was  the  Qttatro  Naciones^  at  that  period  filled  with  strangers. 
Such,  Mr.  Hackley  observed,  was  the  want  of  accommodation, 
that  the  supercargoes  of  vessels  generally  lodged  in  the  houses  of 
their  consignees  ;  and,  that  at  one  time,  he  had  upwards  of  forty 
in  family.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  could  not  but  accept  the 
hospitable  invitation  ;  and  my  baggage  was  sent  for  from  the  packet. 
I  seized  upon  the  first  opportunity  to  stroll  through  the  city,  and  was 
particularly  struck  with  its  extreme  cleanliness  ;  the  streets  being 
neatly  paved  in  the  centre,  and  having  flag-stones  for  side-walks. 
Cadiz  niay  be  said  to  be  surrounded  by  the  sea,  in  fiict,  it  is  built  on 
an  isthmus,  which  projects  considerably  towards  the  sea.  There 
is  a  fine  view  from  the  westward.  The  air  is  mild  and  balsamic  ; 
and  the  refreshing  breeze  tempers  the  winter,  and  moderates  the 
excessive  heat  of  sunmier.  The  Sirocco  or  Solano,  which  is  the 
hot  wind  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  felt  in  the  most  distressing 
manner ;  the  air  is  burning,  a  dry  mist  obscures  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  inhabitants  close  their  doors  and  windows,  to  exclude 
the  suffocating  blast.  This  wind,  however,  seldom  continues  more 
than  three  days  ;  and  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  north 
west  breeze,  which  seems  to  recover  animal  and  vegetable  crea- 
tion, and  revives  and  bracestthe  system,  which,  during  the  sirocco, 
is  relaxed  and  nervous.  The  population  of  Cadiz,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  80,000  ;  although,  it  covers  but  a  small  space  of  ground. 
The  houses  are  crowded,  and  the  streets  very  narrow  ;  this,  how- 
ever, produces  one  advantage,  as  it  affords  a  shade  at  any  period 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  current  is  drawn  through  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  houses  are  all  white,  and  built  of  a  soil  stone,  brought 
fiH)in  Porta  Santa  Maria,  this  affects  the  eyes,  and  produces  the 
ophthalmia ;  a  disease,  not  only  common  in  that  city,  but  also  in  the 
Barbary  states.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  architecture  of  this 
city.    It  strikes  a  stranger,  on  the  first  view,  to  be  strictly  Moorish  j 
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the  houses  having  terraces,  with  small  battlements,  and  look-out 
towers,  which  give  to  the  whole,   a  most  singulalr  and  pleasing 
aspect ;  yet  they  are  exceedingly  high  ;  whilst  the  Moorish  houses 
consist  generally  of  one,  or  at  the  extent,  of  only  two  stories.     It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the   antiquity  of  this  city,  that  a 
strange  commixture  of  styles  in  architecture,  must  have  arisen ; 
andthiB  confusion  of  Saracenic,  gothic  and  modem  buildings,  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  give  a  decided  character  to  the  city.     Each  house 
baa  a  balcony  in  front ;  a  large  gateway  opens  on  the  lower  floor, 
called  eritresoly  where  a  square  court  is  seen,  paved  with  marble, 
called  Rpatio^  which  has  a  cool  and  agreeable  appearance.     From 
this  court,  a  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  balconies,  which,  support- 
ed by  light  colonnades,  runs  around  each  story  ;  and  from  which, 
the  difiierent  appartments  branch  ;  these  are  generally  divided  on 
the  first  floor,  into  a  large  saHay  or  drawing  room,  furnished  with 
much  taste  and  elegance  ;  chairs  and  sofas  covered  with  sattin ; 
wainscot  of  ihe  same  materials  ;  marble  tables  with  gilt  stands ; 
glass  chandeliers,  suspended  in  the  centre  ;  fine  straw  mats  on  the 
floor  ;  large  glass  windows,  which  lead  to  the  balconies  ;  and  other 
ornaments,  at  once  neat  and  elegant ;  the  other  rooms  on  the  same 
floor,  are  generally  dining  and  bed  rooms,  paved  with  marble ; 
oflices  and  counting  houses  are  kept  on  the  same  range  ;    the 
upper  stories   are  bed  rooms,  paved  with  brick,  and  so  arrang- 
ed, as  to  be  cool  and  refreshing.     From  the  terrace,  a  large  square 
of  canvass  is  drawn  over  the  patio,  which  serves  to  exclude  the  sun, 
being  always  open  when  it  rains  ;  a  cistern  is  built  in  one  comer  of 
the  patio ^  and  the  rain  is  received  in  the  centre,  through  one  of 
the  flag-stones;  punctured  for  the  purpose.     Few  houses  have  gar- 
dens ;  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  city,  which  has  so  little  ground  to  I 
spare,  as  Cadiz  ^  flowers  of  all  kinds,  with  small  lime  and   orange 
trees,  are  raised  in    pots  and  vases^which  being  ranged  on  the 
terrace   of  each  house,  give  a  most  agreeable  air  and  appear- 
ance to  the  streets.     Rent  is  very  hiigh  in  those  streets,  favourable 
to  commerce ;  and  they  command  from  600  to  1200  dollars,  per 
annum.     The  principal  street  in  Cadiz,  is  called  the  Calla  Ancha ; 
which  is  wide  and  airy;  the  houses  beautiful,  some  magnificent: 
stores  of  various  descriptions,   are  here  ^established,  principally 
jewellers  and  fancy  warehouses  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  lounge  for  fashiod- 
able  idlers,  who  are  found  in  abundance  in  this  city.     The  CaUc^ 
^c^,  leads  to  a  fine  square,  called  the  Plaza  de  San  AntomOf  pay- 
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ed  with  flag  stones,  id  front  of  which,  is  the  Church  of  the  same 
Bame.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  promenades  of  the  city  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  found  here,  almost  at  all  hours,  except  about 
sun-set,  when,  apparently  with  one  accord,  they  leave  it  to  walk 
on  the  Alatnada ;  a  beautiful  walk,  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  Composanto,  the  only  place  where  carriages  and  horses 
pass.  Opposite  to  the  Fortress  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  is  built  on 
a  strip  of  land,  projecting  into  the  sea,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  called  the  Orphan-House,  a  charitable  institution,  whicU 
reflects  credit  on  the  munificence  of  the  city. 

Cadiz,  has  long  been  a  port  of  considerable  commerce,  with  erery 
part  of  the  world.  Its  situation  is  commodious,  and  easy  of  access ; 
but  the  trade  formerly  carried  on  with  South  America,  and  the  im- 
mense rerenue,  arising  from  their  possessions  in  that  quarter,  may 
be  considered  as  wholly  lost.  Indeed,  Spain  at  the  present  day,  en- 
joys no  more  the  advantages  of  the  East  and  West-India  trade  ;  and 
her  intercourse  with  Peru  and  Mexico,  is  in  a  great  measure  cutoff. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  but  that  the  loss  of  the  Colonies  to  Spain» 
though  for  a  time  severely  felt,  will  eventually  benefit  that  kingdom. 
They  have  placed  too  firm  a  reliance  on  the  resources  of  those  col* 
ooies,  and  neglected  to  improve  those  great  natural  advantages, 
which  their  own  country  possesses.  Indolently  reposing  on  the 
wealth,  which  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  afforded,  and  dazzled 
by  a  false  splendour,  held  out  by  the  transitory  possession  of  riches 
and  foreign  territory,  they  lost  sight  of  that  great  maxim,  which  aa- 
tioDs  never  should  forget,  that  industry,  science,  and  the  arts,  are 
the  only  true  sources  of  wealth  and  national  character.  Spain  pos- 
sesses a  most  fertile  soil,  which  is  greatly  neglected.  Manu&ctureS| 
one  great  chain  of  independence,  languishes  ;  education,  the  great 
fount  of  human  wisdom,  is  fettered  by  priests,  and  checked  by  a 
want  of  inclination  ;  their  maritime  and  miUtary  strength  decayed  , 
they  require  some  pinching  calamity,  to  awaken  them  to  a  true 
sense  of  their  own  interest  With  the  loss  of  their  possessions  in 
South  America,  and  another  generation  in  Spain,  a  new  impulse 
noay  be  given  to  their  enterprize  ;  and  Spain  may  yet  flourish  on 
her  own  resources,  which  her  foreign  possessions  are  not  calculate 
ed  to  promote. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  Spanish  revolution, 
was  extensive  and  lucrative  ;  but,  during  the  war,  the  troops  drew 
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all  their  supplies  of  bread-stuffs  from  our  country,  which  were 
hrought  by  vessels  licensed  by  the  British.  This  trade  was  highly 
lucrative,  and  so  extensive,  that  1  have  been  informed,  forty  or 
fifty  American  vessels  have  been  at  one  period  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
consigned  to  one  house.  There  are  but  few  American  merchants 
residing  at  Cadiz  ;  and  I  lamented  to  observe,  that  among  those 
few,  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  asperity,  and  ill-will  was  encouraged,* which 
reflected  the  greatest  discredit  on  our  nation.  Instead  of  harmony, 
concert  in  action,  and  friendship  in  mercantile  transactions,  they 
were  divided  into  little  parties,  each  striving  to  injure  the  other,  and 
shewing  neither  civihty  nor  attention  to  the  friends  and  inmates  of 
each  other's  houses.  This  was  a  display  of  American  character  to 
the  highest  disadvantage,  and  calculated  to  injure  us  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Spanish  people.  Jealousy  is  ever  to  be  deprecated ; 
hut  a  jealous  cupidity  among  compatriots,  is  abhorrenti  Besides 
Mr.  Hackley,  I  was  only  intimate  with  one  American,  Mr.  James 
W.  Wardrop,  from  whom  I  received  several  marks  of  confidence 
and  friendship,  for  which,  I  shall  ever  feel  indebted. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  a  part  of  my  instructions,  for 
the  release  of  American  captives,  at  Algiers  ;  a  subject  which  has  oc- 
cupied public  attention,  and  has  given  rise  to  so  many  misrepresen- 
tations, as  to  render  a  recapitulation  of  the  transaction  indispensable. 
The  relations  existing  betweep  the  United  States  and  the  Barbary 
Powers,  have,  of  late,  assumed  a  more  lively  interest  ;  not  only 
from  our  operations  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  from  the  continuance 
of  a  naval  force  in  those  waters,  to  protect  our  commerce  and  check 
the  increasing  hostility  of  those  states.  The  situation  of  the  Re- 
gencies, their  unchangeable  policy,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
christian  powers,  are,  at  this  day,  vaguely  known,  and  imperfect- 
ly described.  The  people  of  the  United  States  knew  little  of  them, 
their  maritime  resources,  or  their  military  positions.;  except  it  was, 
either  in  relation  to  the  captivity  of  our  countrymen,  or  the  tri- 
butes which  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay.  Both  of  these  sub- 
jects, however,  have  been  deeply  interesting  to  us.  Humanity 
for  our  captive  citizens,  and  regard  for  the  just  rights  of  the  nation, 
have  induced  the  government  to  use  their  efforts  for  the  liberation 
of  the  one,  and  the  security  of  the  other. 

With  Algiers  we  have  had  but  few  difficulties.  Yielding  to  an  im- 
aginary superiority,  in  points  of  defence,  we  have  for  many  years 
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purchased  their  favour  with  large  tributes  and  presents ;  and  an 
agent  had  been  stationed  there,  to  whose  hberality,  government  ap- 
parently affixed  no  limits. 

Several  months  prior  to  my  appointment  as  consul  for  Tunis,  the 
conduct  of  the  Algerines  towards  -the  American  agent,  and  the 
subsequent  capture  of  the  brig  Edwin,  of  Salem,  left  no  doubt,  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  hostile  disposition 
of  that  power.  The  distressing  appeals  to  the  government,  from  the 
America^  captives,  and  their  repeated  importunities  for  the  inter- 
ference of  their  country,  not  only  created  a  general  sympathy 
among  the  people,  but  produced  a  sincere  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  to  seize  upon  the  first  favourable  occasion  to 
procure  them  their  liberty.    This  benevolent  disposition,  which 
should  be  evinced  on  every  occasion,  when  the  freedom  of  any 
of  our.  citizens  is  implicated,  was  strengthened  by  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  these  unforttinate  people.     The  war  existing  with 
England,  had  closed  the  Mediterranean  to  American  vessels.     It 
was,*  therefore,  reasonable  to  believe,  that  no  additional  capture 
had  been  made  by  the  Algerines  ;  and  the  government  was  dispo- 
sed to  interfere,  from  the  well  grounded  belief,  that  the  number  of 
captives  being  comparatively  trifling,  could,  without  difficulty,  be 
pnrchflsed  ;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  the  disbursements  for  their 
ransom  would  be  deemed  inconsiderable.     The  tribute  annually 
paid  to  Algiers,  the  Biennial  presents,  and  the  vast  sums  of  money 
expended  in  our  relations  with  that  Regency,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
^ere  justly  considered  oppressive,  and  were  deemed  by  the  people 
^discreditable  to  their  character  as  an  independent  nation,  and  would 
be  found  hereafter  injurious  to  their  commercial  interest.     In  this 
light,  also,  it  was  viewed  by  the  government ;  but  the  pressure  of 
other  events,  more  important  in  their  operation  and  effects,  pre- 
rented  any  alteration  of  our  measures  towards  that  power,  until 
their  rapacity,  which  had  construed  our  extraordinary  liberality  in- 
to motives  of  fear,  led  them  to  promote  an  open  rupture,  by  dismis- 
ling  the  consul  and  capturing  our  vessels  ;  calculating,  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  ready  disposition  of  the  Americafi  government  to  arrange 
tbi?  difference,  by  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  : 
To  afford  a  school  for  the  practice  and  improvement  of  our  officei;a 
and  seamen  ;  to  open  a  road  for  the  developemcnt  of  genius  and  cha- 
racter ;  to  set  an  example  to  the  European  world  ;  to  cause  our 
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rights,  and  country  to  be  hereafter  respected  and  feared  ;  and  to  re- 
new our  relations  on  our  own  terms  with  Algiers — ^it  was  the  deter-- 
mination  of  government,  so  far  from  approving  their  views  and  ex- 
pectations, to  seize  upon  the  first  moments  after  peace  with  England* 
to  employ  all  our  naval  force  in  chastising  the  arrogance,  and  punish- 
ing the  depredations,  of  that  power.     Independent,  therefore,  of 
motives  of  benevolence,  it  was  an  object  of  policy  in  the  government 
to  use  every  effort  to  redeem  our  captive  seamen,  calculating  that 
no  addition  would  be  made  to  the  number,  desirous  of  remoTing 
every  check  to  our  operations,  and  causing  those  operations  to  be 
unrestrained  and  vigorous.     The  confidence  reposed  in  me,  by  my 
political  friends,  throughout  the  United  States,  and  theii'  represen- 
tations in  my  behalf,  gave  me  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  no  less  favorably  impressed  towards  me,  and  deemed  it 
a  proper  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  my  services,  by  autho- 
rising me  to  purchase  the  release  of  those  seamen,  at  Algiers.     Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  instructions  forwarded  to  me  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  following  paragraph  refers  to  that  object : — 

"  On  your  way  to  Tunis,  perhaps  at  Malaga,  or  Marseilles,  you  may 
probably  devise  means  for  the  liberation  of  our  unfortunate  country- 
men cU  Algiers,  whose  situation  has  excited  the  warmest  sympathy  of 
their  friends,  and  indeed  of  the  people  generally  of  this  country. — 
Should  you  find  a  suitable  channel,  through  which  you  can  negotiate  (heir 
immediate  release,  you  are  authorised  to  go  as  far  as  three  thousand 
dollars  a  man ;  but  a  less  sum  may  probably  effect  the  object.     What- 
ever  may  be  the  result  of  the  attempt,  you  will,  for  obvious  reasons, 
not  let  it  be  understood  to  proceed  from  this  government,  but  rather  from 
the  friends  of  the  parties  themselves.     As  yet,  we  have  information  only 
of  eleven  persons ;  the  crew  of  the  Brig  Edwin,  of  Salem,  being  con- 
fined at  Algiers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  addition  has  been  made 
to  that  number.     If  success  should  attend  your  efforts,  you  will  draw 
upon  this  department  for  the  necessary  funds  for  paying  their  ransom, 
and  providing  for  their  comfortable  return  to  their  country  and  friends,'^ 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  examine  these  instructions  in  a  mi- 
nute manner  ;  or,  by  any  ingenuity  of  construction,  give  to  them  a 
colouring  favourable  to  my  views,  they  are  too  plain  to  be  misun- 
derstood by  the  plainest  capacity.     The  Secretary  of  State  meant 
(imply  to  say,  **  The  people  are  anxious  to  release  these  captives  ; 
use  your  best  efforts  to  break  their  chains,  and  go  as  far  in  the  pur- 
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tliase  of  their  liber^  as  Three  Thousand  Dollars  per  man.''  Sa- 
tisfied, from  a  knowledge  of  the  wishes  and  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  I  was  representing,  in  relation  to  these  captiyes,  and  as- 
sured that  these  instructions  were  not  of  a  Tague  or  indefinite  cha- 
racter, possessing,  also,  the  most  anxious  desire  to  be  mstrumental 
in  restoring  them  to  hberty,  I  resolved,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  these  instrocUons,  to  send  an  agent  to  Algiers,  to  endeavour  to 
effect  their  ransom,  and  at  the  same  time,  instruct  him  verbally,  to 
make  such  observations  on  the  works  of  defence,  and  disposition  of 
the  Algerines  towards  us,  as  would  afford  the  Government,  some  in- 
formation to  regulate  the  arrangements  which  would  be  made  with 
that  power. 

In  the  house  of  the  American  consulate  at  Cadiz,  a  Mr. 
Richard  R.  Keene,  of  Maryland,  resided. — I  met  this  gentleman, 
for  the  first  time,  at  Mr.  Hackley's,  and  was  informed,  that  he  had 
became  a  Spanish  Citizen. — I  did  not  enquire  his  motives,  in  trans- 
ferring his  allegiance,  but  presumed,  it  was  intended  to  cover  some 
commercial  views.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  talents,  and 
iminuating  address,  and  was  on  terms  of  very  general  intimacy  with 
the  American  merchants  at  Cadiz,  particularly  with  Mr.  Richard  R. 
Meade,  an  old  and  influential  resident ;  at  whose  house,  I  learnt  Mr. 
Keene  was  particularly  intimate.  Having  ascertained  that  I  intended 
to  send  an  agent  to  Algiers,  he  offered  his  services,  and  indicated  to 
me,  that  in  addition  to  the  protection  of  his  Spanish  character,  he 
could,  in  the  furtherance  of  his  object,  procure  dispatches  from 
the  Spanish  government,  and  special  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Welles- 
ley,  British  ambassador  at  that  Court,  to  the  English  consul  at  Al- 
giers ;  which  would  highly  favour  the  humane  efforts,  about  being 
adopted.  Previous  to  accepting  the  services  of  Mr.  Keepe,  I  deemed 
it  incumbent  to  consult  with  mj  colleague,  Mr.  Hackley  ;  not  only  in 
consideration  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  by  the  government ; 
bnt,  from  the  information  which  he  had  on  this  subject,  and  from 
the  impression  that  it  was  most  safe  to  act  advisedly.  I  accordingly 
addressed  to  him,  the  following  official  letter  : — 

Cadiz,  October  2d,  1813. 
"lUchard  S.  Hackley^  esquire^ 
United  States'  consul^  Cadiz, 
'<  Sir — Having  been  authorised  by  the  United  States,  to  negotiate 
for  the  release  of  our  countrymen,  who  are  held  in  captivity  by  the 
AJgerines,    I  embrace  an  early  opportunity  to  consult  with  you  on 
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.f1 


the  best  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  benevolent  intentions  ol 
government.  From  the  contiguity  of  your  situation  to  the  Barbary 
States,  opportunities  have  been  afforded  you  to  collect  the  most 
satisfactory  intelligence  respecting  their  situation ;  what  may  be  the 
ultimate  views  of  the  Dey  in  regard  to  their  liberation ;  and  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  promote  or  ensure  success.  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  government,  the  people  who  are  thus  deprived  of  Lb- 
erty,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  sympathy 
has  been  warmly  excited,  it  appears  necessary  that  an  agent  should 
be  immediately  dispatched  to  Algiers  to  negotiate  for  their  releaseJ 
I  request  tltatyou  will  do  me  the  favor  to  recommend  me  one  pro- 
perly qualified.  To  meet  the  expenses,  the  United  States  havej 
appropriated  3000  dollars  for  each  man  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  a' 
less  sum  may  accomplish  the  object ;  and  I  am  ordered  to  use  my 
endeavors  to  make  a  smaller  amount  answer ;  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, to  keep  the  interference  of  the  United  States  out  of  view  iu 

the  negotiation. 

i 
*^  Should  it  be  in  your  power  to  recommend  an  m^nt  capable  of\ 

managing  the  affair  with  ability ^  and  one  in  whom  coery  confidenct\ 
can  be  placed  f  I  am  desirous  of  advising  with  you  respecting  the  com-| 
pensation  which  such  an  agent  should  receive.  From  the  informatioDi 
in  your  possession,  you  are  best  qualified  to  calculate  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  in  the  undertaking,  and  in  the  event  of 
success  what  should  be  the  reward. 

Requesting  your  early  reply, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be;  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servt. 
(Signed)  M.  M.  NOAH." 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Hackley  made 
the  following  reply  ; — 

««  Cadiz,  October  3d,  1813. 
**  Sir — ^I  am  favored  with  the  note  you  had  the  goodness  to  ad- 
iress  to  me,  under  date  of  yesterday.  In  reply,  I  have  to  state,  that, 
since  the  departure  of  colonel  Lear,  our  late  consul-general  to  Al- 
giers, whatever  has  occurred  in  that  Regency  has  occupied  my  at- 
tention, from  the  interesting  situation  in  which  we  have  stood  with 
them,  and  the  capture  of  twelve  of  our  citizens.  To  this  end,  I 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  communicating  direct  with  these  un- 
fortunate person? ;  with  John  Norderling,  esq.  his  Swedish  majesty's 
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^oosnl-geaeral ;  and  at  the  same  time,  collecting  from  other  sources 
rhateyer  information  appeared  to  my  judgment  might  lead  to 
brm  a  correct  ide&  as  to  the  probability  of  obtaining  their  release 
»j  ransom,  should  our  government  at  any  time  be  desirous  of  mak- 
Dg  the  attempt.  My  conclusion  is,  that  the  release  of  those  un- 
brtunate  persons  will  be  attended  with  much  difficulty,  if  ejected 
it  ail ;  yet,  under  the  instructions  you  bear  from  our  government, 
[  am  of  opinion  theU  the  attempt  should  be  made^  which  cannot  be  done 
lirectfrom  yourself  or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whom  you 
night  deem  it  proper  to  act  in  your  stead.  I  have  learned  that  Mr. 
Hichard  R  Keene,  has  proposed  to  you  to  undertake  a  voyage  to 
Ugiers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  negotiating  for  their  release.  I 
tiare  no  hesitation  in  stating  to  you,  that  1  consider  him  every  way 
fudiJUd  for  the  attempt.  Mr.  Keene,  being  a  Spanish  subject, 
irill  ensure  his  personal  safety  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  will  enable 
bim  to  pursue  his  object  without  fear  of  discovery .  Tltit  gentleman, 
hat  been  long  among  my  acquaintance^  and  possestes  my  respect y 
istem,  andfriendship.  Added  to  considerable  and  cultivated  talents, 
be  possesses  a  fimmess  and  perseverance  of  character,  which  beiit 
him  for  this  enterprize.  His  situation  here,  has  made  it  his  interest 
and  study  to  stand  well  with  those  who  at  present  govern  this  coun- 
try;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  make  this  Regency,  and  also 
the  British  minister,  meet  his  object,  without  bringing  into  view  any 
interference  of  the  United  States  ;  and  through  this  medium,  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  obtain  the  end  so  desirable,  and  which  could  not,  I  am 
under  the  persuasion,  be  obtained,  by  a  direct  application,  for  a 
6Qm  far  exceeding  your  limits. 

**  1  understand  Mr.  Keene  expects,  if  he  succeed,  he  shall  re- 
ceive the  full  sum,  as. limited  by  your  instructions,  say  3000  dollars 
(hard  dollars)  per  man,  and  a  compensation  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars for  his  services  in  the  negotiation.  If  he  do  not  succeed,  i 
understand  he  will  only  require  one  thousand  dollars,  for  all  his  ex- 
penses in  the  attempt 

^'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  /should,  under  similar  circum- 
ttancesy  close  with  this  proposition,  authorised  m  you  are  by  your 
iostractions  to  that  end.  The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is 
barely  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  services  required.  It  is 
not  probable,  should  the  attempt  be  successful,  that  any  surplus 
will  remain  out  of  three  thousand  dollars,  for  each  man.  Should 
ihere,  however  be  any,  Mr.  Keene,  would  be  justly  entitled  to" 
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it  as  an  equivalent  for  such  interest,  or  auxiliary  support,  which 
he,  individually,  would  be  able  to  command. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Very  respectfully,  Sir, 

Your  obt.  and  humble  servt. 
(Signed)  RICHARD  S.  HACKLEY. 

"  M.  M.  Noah,  esquire.  United  States' 

consal  for  the  City  and  Kingdom  of  Tunis." 
On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  so  favourable  to  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Keene,  I  proceeded  to  arrange  with  him,  rela- 
tive to  the  compensation  to  which  he  would  be  entitled,  in  the  event 
of  success.     It  will  here  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Keene,  though 
an  American  by  birth,  was  under  Spanish  protection.     He   had  no 
views  towards  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  had  no- 
thing to  look  for  or  expect  from  them,  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
He  was  every  way  qualified  for  the  attempt.     His  influence    with 
the  Spanish  government,  procured  their  interference,  and  he    also 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the   English  Ambassador,  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley.     The  task  was  difficult,  delicate,  and   attended   with 
danger.     These  considerations  jointly,  operated  to  induce  me  to 
go  as  far  in  remunerating  such  services  as  Mr.  Keene  might  afford, 
as  1  was  authorised  to  do  by  the  government.     To  induce   him, 
therefore,  to  use  every  exertion  in  the  attempt,  I  gave  him  the  entire 
disposal  of  the  sum  appropriated,  and  the  surplus,  within   three 
thousand   dollars,  was  to  be  his  entire   property.     His  expenses 
were  to  be  paid  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  termination 
of  his  efforts,  he  agreed  to  receive  nothing  more  than  the  payment 
of  those  expenses.     The  following  agreement  was  entered  into  be- 
twixt us  : — 

*'  Whereas,  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  consul  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  City  and  Kingdom  of  Tunis,  in  virtue  of  compe- 
tent authority  on  the  part  of  his  government,  proposes  to  Don  Ri- 
cardo  R.  Keene,  a  Spanish  subject,  to  effect  the  release,  from 
Algerine  captivity,  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  of  the  said  Unit- 
ed States,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  most  convenient  place  of  safe- 
ty, so  as  to  facilitate  their  return  to  their  country  :  And  whereas 
the  said  Ricardo  R.  Keene  agrees  to  attempt  the  accomplishment 
of  said  purpose :  Now,  it  is  hereby  understood  and  settled  be- 
tween the  said  parties,  that  the  following  are  the  terms,  to  the  ob- 
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serrance  of  which,  they  mutually  bind  and  pledge  themselves,  in 
reference  to  said  negotiation 

"  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  as  a  remuneration  to  said  Don  Ricardo 
R.  Keene,  agrees  to  pay  him  in  advance,  one  thousand  dollars, 
for  all  the  personal  expenses  which  he  may  incur  in  this  negotia- 
tion. If  said  Ricardo  R.  Keene  does  not  succeed  in  securing  the 
release  of  said  captives,  nothing  farther  is  he  to  receive  ;  but  in 
the  event  of  success,  the  said  Ricardo  R.  Keene  is  to  receive  a  fur- 
ther compensation,  to  wit,  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  any  sur- 
plaa  that  may  be  above  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  said  captives,  out 
of  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars  for  each  man, 
to  be  furnished  by  the  said  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  as  the  ultimatum  of 
the  purchase  money  ;  so  that  there  being,  as  is  now  understood, 
twelve,  and  twelve  only,  of  said  captives,  the  amount  of  said  pur- 
chase money  to  be  thus  furnished  by  said  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  on 
hehalf  of  the  United  States,  will  be  thirty -six  thousand  dollai^. — 
Consequently,  the  said  eventual  surplus,  will  be  the  sum  short  of, 
or  under,  thirty-six  thousand  dollars,  which  may  remain  above  the 
actual  disbursement,  in  effecting  said  purchase. 

"  In  the  event  of  obtaining  the  release  of  said  captives,  funds 
are  to  be  provided  by  said  Mordecai  M.  Noah  to  effect  their  con- 
veyance to  a  place  of  safety  as  aforesaid* 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  interchangeably 
affixed  their  hands,  this  13th  November,  1813,  in  the  38th 
year  of  American  Independence. 

(Signed)  Jtf.  M.  NOAH, 

R.  R.  KEENE." 

Mr.  Keene  after  this  agreement  was  made,  brought  me  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  of  which  I  took  copies  : — 

Cadiz,  November  14th,  1813. 
"  SiK — The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  Mr.  Raynal  Keene,  by  birth  an 
American,  but  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Spanish  citizen. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  American  merchants  residing  at  Cadiz,  he 
is  about  to  proceed  to  Algiers,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  procu- 
ring the  release  from  captivity,  of  a  number  of  American  subjects, 
amounting  to  twelve,  taken,  as  it  appears,  without  any  previous  decla- 
ration of  war  J  or  the  slightest  indication  of  hostilities  ;  and  as  this  un- 
dertaking is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  commercial  objects,  and 
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is  solely  dictated  by  motives  of  humanity^  I  have  no  hesitatioB  b 
recommending  Mr.  Keene  to  your  assistance  and  protection. 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 
(Signed)  H.  WELLESLY. 

"  Mac  Donald,  esquire, 

vice-consul,  Algiers." 

Royal  Islaitd  of  Leon,  November  6,  1813. 

<<  The  Regency  of  the  kingdom,  desirous  of  giving  new  proofs 
to  the  United  States  of  the  protection  dispensed  to  the  commerce 
of  those  States,  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  employed  therein,  has 
directed  that  your  lordship  should  make  all  possible  exertions,  with- 
out comprimising  their  responsibility,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of 
twelve  American  citizens,  who  have  been  captives  in  your  king- 
dom for  nearly  a  year ;  and  in  case  your  lordship,  to  effect  this 
object,  should  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  present  of  consideratioD, 
or  unusual  gratification,  your  lordship  will  advise  the  same,  for  the 
ulterior  resolution  of  their  highnesses,  by  whose  order  I  commu- 
nicate this,  for  your  information  and  government. 

God  guard  your  lordship  many  years. 
(Signed)  FERDINAND  DE  LA  SERNAY. 

"  To  Don  Pedro  OrUz  de  Zugarte, 
Spanish  consul  general,  Algiers." 

In  detailing  the  events  of  this  negotiation,  I  am  thus  particular, 
in  exhibiting  proofs  of  a  due  caution,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  ex- 
press orders  of  government,  in  consequence  of  the  very  serioos 
injury  I  sustained  in  the  result ;  the  misrepresentations  which  have 
been  made  on  the  subject ;  and  the  necessity  of  recording  these 
events,  for  the  unprejudiced  decision  of  a  just  community.  It  was 
necessary  to  procure  a  passage  to  Algiers,  which  could  only  be 
done  from  Gibraltar  ;  and  an  epidemic  disease,  which  broke  out  in 
the  garrison,  and  extended  itself  to  Cadiz,  suspended  my  opera- 
tions, and  continued  me  in  that  city. 

I  now  recollected,  for  ^he  first  time  since  my  arrival,  that 
Cadiz  was  connected  with  a  variety  of  interesting  events  of 
antiquity,  and  from  the  most  remote  periods,  had  ever  held  a 
di«itinguished  rank.  Cadiz,  the  Gadez,  or  Gadira  of  antiquity, 
was  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  although  it  has  been  attempted  to 
be  shown,  that  the  Carthagenians  laid  the  first  foundation. — 
Strabo  maintains,  that  the  Tyrians  occupied  the  Island,  some 
time  before  the  city  was  built.     The  Tyrian  Hercules,  to  whom 
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the  celebrated  Temple  was  erected  in  Gadez,  and  who,  in  combat, 
slayed  the  Geryona,  landed  there  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham ; 
a  period,  as  far  back  as  history  can  well  go,  in  identifying  the  spot. 
Hercoles,  the  most  renowned  warrior,  and  enterprising  chi«^f  of 
aotiqaity,  died  here.  In  Joshua's  time,  according  to  Bochart,  in- 
numerable tribes  of  Phcenicians,  settled  on  each  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  first  introduced  commerce  in  Spain.  Hercules,  at 
an  adyanced  period  of  life,  and  long  subsequent  to  his  battle  and 
victoiy  over  the  Geryons,  those  vicious  barbarians,  and  also  after 
haying  conquered  Antoeus,  built  Utica,  in  Africa ;  and  Cartea,  in 
the  Bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and  also  those  two  celebrated  Pillars,  so  ob- 
scure as  to  their  locality  and  origin,  and  which  have  given  rise 
to  those  amosii^  fables,  by  the  Greeks,  of  Calpe  and  Abyla. 

No  hero  of  antiquity,  has  been  so  much,  and  so  generally  wor- 
shipped, as  Hercules.  Innumerable  Temples  Were  erected  to  his 
honor ;  the  great  one,  however,  around  which,  Julius  Csesar  made 
the  circuit,  was  built  near  Cadiz.  It  has  been  said  by  learned  au- 
thors, that  Carthage  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  Cadiz,  and  the 
inquiry  is  somewhat  curious.  Dido,  arrived  at  Carthage,  883  years 
before  the  Christian  sra ;  from  which  period,  we  are  to  suppose 
it  took  its  origin.  Cadiz,  according  to  Velleas,  was  built  near 
one  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Troy  was  taken  904 
years  before  Christ  ;  so,  by  this  calculation,  Carthage  is  older 
than  Cadiz  ;  and  yet,  it  is  recorded,  that  Pygmalion  presented  the 
splendid  temple  of  Hercules,  with  a  rich  donation,  consisting  of 
an  artificial  olive  tree,  the  emblem  of  peace,  even  in  those  eariy 
periods,  in  massive  gold.  It  is  evident,  that  the  utmost  confusion 
most  arise,  in  every  efibrt  to  attach  a  genuine  character  to  the  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  in  relation  to  this  city  ;  and,  however  interest- 
ing the  inquiry  really  is,  the  further  we  progress,  the  more  we  are 
perplexed  with  doubts,  and  contradictory  statements.  The  broad- 
er features  alone,  remain  undisputed.  The  city  of  Cadiz,  or  Ga- 
dira,  was  built  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  the  flood  ;  it  was 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  for  many  centuries  was  a  port  of  com- 
merce for  the  Tyrians  and  Carthagenians.  The  fabulous  history  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting ;  but, 
there  is  so  much  to  be  rejected  by  the  inquiring  mind,  that  a  volume 
on  this  subject  would  be  considered  as  labour  lost,  in  identifying  and 
confirming  the  various  places  and  incidents  contained  in  that  hist9 
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ry.  One  fact,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  is  ever  worthy  of  obser- 
Tation  ;  that  is,  the  extraordinary  commercial  enterprize  of  the 
Phoenicians.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  doubling  of  the  Cs^pe  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  use  of  the  Tyrian  Cynosure  to  steer  by,  were  known  to 
these  surprising  people.  Under  .Cadmus,  they  encouraged  and 
advanced  navigation,  astrology,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  poetry; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  they  formed  the  first  models  of  ves- 
sels, with  which  they  traded  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  passed  on 
to  Britain ;  navigated  the  Red  Sea  ;  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  passed  by  the  south  of  Africa ;  and  anchored  -in  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz.  When,  therefore,  it  is  considered,  that  upwards  of  3500 
years  have  elapsed,  since  these  spirited  peoplp  gave  an  impulse  to 
navigation  ;  when  it  is  considered,  also,  that  since  that  time  some 
improvements  have  been  made,  and  many  yet  are  to  be  effected^ 
their  merit  and  enterprize  will  be  duly  appreciated.  As  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  Cadiz,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  Afler  the  foundation 
by  the  Tyrians,  these  active  emigrants,  were  annoyed  by  the 
barbarian  natives  to  that  degree,  that  they  were  compelled  to  send 
ibr  succour  to  the  Carthagenians.  They  painted,  in  glowing  co- 
lours, the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  wealth  which  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  commerce  and  other  sources,  and  so  awakened  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  Carthagenians,  who  had,  at  that  period,  formed  a  go- 
vernment sufficiently  powerful,  that  a  fleet  was  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  Meseus  to  grant  them  relief.  This  fleet  passed  over  to 
the  continent,  and  first  projected  the  plan,  of  adding  to  the  territo- 
ries of  their  allies,  by  the  capture  of  several  provinces  and  towns,  on 
the  coast  of  Spain.  They  passed  through  the  country  with  rapidity, 
destroyed  the  natives,  gave  to  the  Tyrians  the  conquered  cities, 
and  returned  to  Carthage,  with  great  wealth.  This  expedition, 
for  a  length  of  time,  was  a  subject  of  gratulation  to  the  Carthage- 
nians, until  a  vast  plan  of  conquest  was  devised  by  Hamilcar,  who, 
200  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  projected  an  expedition,  with 
a  view  of  extending  their  possessions,  and  strenghening  their  pow- 
er against  the  encroachment  of  the  Romans.  It  was  at  this  interest- 
ing period,  that  this  renowned  admiral  carried  with  him,  his  two 
sons,  Hannibal  and  Asdrubal,  the  former  of  which,  only  nine  years 
of  age,  was  then  taught  to  swear  eternal  hatred  to  the  Romans. — 
They  captured  in  the  way,  the  Islands  of  Corsica,  and  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  the  Balearic  Islands  ;  and  marched  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
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cules,   from  the  spot  where  Ceuta  now  stands,  crossed  over  to 
Caipe,  now  Gibraltar,  and  landed  in  triumph.     These  conquests,  so 
rapid! J  made,  and  so  important  in  themselves,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived, laid  the  foundation  for  that  military  fame,  for  which  Hanni- 
bal was  subsequently  distinguished  ;  even  at  that  early  age,  he  was 
accustomed  to  the  din  of  arms,  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the  move- 
ment of  fleets.     After  landing  at  Calpe,  he  passed  round  the  bay, 
through  the  place  where  Algeciras  now  stands  ;  crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  journeyed  towards  Cadiz,  where  he  established  the  head 
quarters  of  his  army.     Then  commenced  an  extensive  scale  of  op- 
erations ;  the  Celts  and  Iberians  were  defeated,  in  several  battles 
with  the  Carthagenians,  and  finally  destroyed  ;  Medina  Sidona,  which 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  mountain,  in  view  of  Cadiz,  was  taken 
by  the  Carthagenians.     In  this  city  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Her- 
cules.    After  a  possession  of  Gades  and  the  surrounding  country  for 
nine  years,  Hamilcar  was  killed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Asdrubal, 
who  scoured  the  coast,  and  built  that  strong  maritime  depot,  called 
New  Carthage,  or  Carthagena.     His  army,  weakened  by  battle  with 
the  natives,  and  the  Romans,  drove  him  at  length  to  a  peace.    On 
the  breaking  out  of  a  new  war,  Hannibal  commanded  ;  and,  after 
prostrating  himself  before  the  image  of  Hercules,  in  the  splendid 
temple,  and  offering  up  his  vows,  he  took  his  departure  for  Italy. 
Then  the   Roman  arms  first  triumphed  in  Spain,  under  Cnecius 
Scipio,  who  in  a  pitched  battle,  captured  Hanbo,  the  Carthagenian 
general,  who  was  left  in  command  by  Asdrubal.     The  promptness 
and  facility  of  the  Roman  army,  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  power 
of  the  Carthagenians.     Syphax  and  Masanissa  became  their  allies, 
and  after  a  variety  of  battles  and  sieges,  the  Carthagenians  were 
finally  driven  out  of  Spain ;  and  the    Romans,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years  before  Christ,  became  complete  masters  of  that  ex- 
tensive country.     Caesar  was  appointed  governor  of  Spain  ;  which, 
according  to  Seutonius,  fell  to  his  share  by  lot.     On  his  arrival  at 
Cadiz,  he  visited  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  which  was  deposited 
a  fine  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great.     This  image  of  that  distin- 
guished warrior,  was  viewed  by  Caesar  with  great  interest ;  and  for 
the  first  time,  awakened  in  his  mind  the  most  powerful  sensations. 
He  recapitulated  the  many  warlike  deeds  of  Alexander,  accomplish- 
ed at  an  early  age,  and  then  wept  at  the  reflection  that  he  had  con- 
quered the  world,  when  at  the  age  of  Caesar ;  and  Csesar  had  done  no- 
thing to  merit  celebrity.     At  this  period,  the  controul  of  the  Romans 
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extended  to  Lasitania,  (Portugal).  Cssar,  when  about  retumiog 
from  his  Pnetorship,  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  had  to  obtain  se- 
curity for  eight  hundred  and  thirty  talents,  about  ^760,000,  which 
debt  must  hare  been  incurred  for  purposes  of  state.  Cadiz,  then, 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Car- 
thagenians,  and  Romans  ;  and  from  them,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Goths,  then  the  Moors,  and  finally  the  Christians.  These 
reverses  of  fortune,  could  have  been  historically  recorded,  and  ev- 
ery important  event  .authenticated,  had  its  last  possessors  been 
sufficiently  enlightened,  to  have  preserved  the  materials  of  history ; 
but,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Spaniards  know  little  of  the  ancient  bis* 
tory  of  their  country  ;  and  they  desire,  that  it  should  not  be  known 
to  the  rising  generation,  that  infidels  once  were  lords  of  their  soil. 
There  are  few  remains  of  antiquity,  in  good  order ;  though  Roman 
causeways,  bridges,  signal  towers,  and  ruins,  proved,  beyond 
doubt,  the  ancient  character  of  the  country.  Strabo  declared  that 
Cadiz  was  only  second  to  Rome,  and  that  such  was  the  emigration 
to  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  that  a  grand  Roman  road  was  nxade  to 
the  Pyrenees  ;  there  are  no  remains  of  it,  however,  at  this  day. 
The  Archbishop  of  St.  Domingo,  in  his  travels,  speaks  of  Cadiz, 
as  possessing  a  grand  Amphitheatre,  and  several  noble  monuments 
of  antiquity,  of  which,  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found.  Gruter,  a 
Spanish  author,  records  the  following  inscription,  on  a  monument 
near  the  Isla  de  Leon  :-— 

"  D.  M.  S. 
"  Si  Lvbkt  ,  Leoito  : 

*'  HeLIODORUS  INSANVS  CaRTHAGENIENSIS  ad  EXTREMVEN  ORBfS 
SARCOPHAOO  TESTAMENTS  MB  HOC  JvSSIT  CANDIRI,  VT  VIDEREM,  Sl 
HE  GVISGVVM  INSANIOR  AD  NIB  VI8ENDVM  V80VB  AD  HVNC  LOCVM  PENE- 
TRARET." 

*«  D.  M.  S. 

*«  If  you  please  read. 
Heliodorus,  a  Carthagenian  madman,  ordered  me,  by  his  will, 
to  be  put  into  this  Sarcophagus,  at  the  extreme  part  of  the  globe, 
that  1  might  see  whether  any  one  more  mad  than  myself,  would 
come  as  far  as  this  place,  to  see  me.*' 

Prior  to  the  year  1600,  it  is  certain,  that  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  antiquity  still  existed  at  Cadiz,  in  good  preservation.  The 
English  then  sacked  the  town ;  threw  down,  and  broke  the  fine 
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nvble  statues,  and  it  is  said,  destroyed  and  carried  awaj  part  of 
that  finely  executed  statue  of  Alexander,  which  was  erected  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  excellent  letters  on  the 
Spanish  nation,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  antiquities  of  that  coun- 
try; and  Mocquet,  who  wrote  in  1 6 1 8,  spoke  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
as  being  composed  of  tin,  gold  and  silver,  mixed  together  ;  though 
ancient  writers  say,  they  were  built  wholly  of  brass,  each  of  which 
was  eight  cubits  high.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  5th,  had  these 
Pillars  stamped  on  his  dollars ;  but  struck  out  the  former  motto 
«  JVifct7  UlUrius,''  and  substituted  "  Plus  Ultra;''  as  this  accom- 
plished warrior  had  fully  earned  a  claim  to  that  distinction.  Cadiz 
has  been  frequently  besieged ;  the  last  attempt,  by  the  French^ 
and  by  fu*  tl^e  most  steady,  active,  and  persevering,  totally  failed  ; 
though,  foi'  many  months,  vigorously  prosecuted.  An  immense 
number  of  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city,  from  Porta  Santa  Ma- 
ria, a  distance  heretofore  unknown  in  the  use  of  the  mortar,  which 
occasioned  but  little  injury.  In  1530,  Barbarossa  projected  an  at^- 
tack  on  Cadiz,  and  put  to  sea,  with  two  divisions  of  his  fleet ;  one 
of  which,  was  surprised  by  Andrew  Doria,  and  entirely  destroyed, 
which  ended  the  piratical  attempt.  The  English,  under  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  made  a  bold  dash  at  Cadiz,  and 
destroyed  the  fleet,  the  galleons,  and  innumerable  quantities  of 
stores  and  ammunition,  besides  several  valuable  Indiamen ;  and 
would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  town,  had  not  the  fortiflca- 
tioQs,  and  the  strong  reinforcements  of  Spanish  troops,  rendered 
the  attempt  extremely  hazardous. 

From  the  variety  of  sieges  and  attacks,  to  which  Cadiz  has  beeA 
exposed,  from  remote  periods,  added  to  the  temptations  held  forth 
by  its  great  wealth  and  extensive  commerce,  the  attention  of  the  Spa* 
aisb  government  has  been  incessantly  directed  to  the  means  neces- 
sary to  fortify  it ;  and  its  natural  situation  has  greatly  aided  the  ar- 
tificial means  adopted  for  its  safety.  Situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  surrounded  by  the  sea  and  the  bay,  except  on  the  east  side, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  impregnable.  It  cannot  ffn  approached, 
except  from  the  land,  and  the  city  at  that  point,  is  covered  by  se- 
Teral  ditches  and  drawbridges,  surmounted  by  strong  and  efiiective 
batteries.  A  canal  has  been  lately  projected  across  this  narrow  strip, 
which  was  intended  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  thus  cut  off  all  approach  to  the  oity  by  land.«e» 
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The  ramparts  are  used  as  a  promenade,  aod  are  extremely  wide 
and  beautiful ;  a  number  of  handsome  brass  pieces  are  mounted, 
but  kept  in  wretched  order.  From  the  ramparts,  which  are  fre-' 
quentlj  crowded  with  people,  there  is  a  fine  viejr  of  the  bay,  the 
shipping,  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  ocean  ;  and  as  they  are 
elevated  some  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streets,  the  cool 
Sea  breeze  is  enjoyed  in  its  greatest  perfection, 

I  lefl  the  ramparts  after  enjoying  a  pleasant  afternoon's  walk,  to  at- 
tend the  exhibition  of  bull  fights  at  the  Plaza  del  Toro.    This  is  a  vast 
Amphitheatre,  built  of  wood,  open  at  the  top,  and  havingseveral  tiers  of 
boxes  and  seats,  capable  of  accoomiodating  near  10,000  people.  It  is 
situated  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  the  north-west,  in  sight  of  the 
Castle  of  Santa  Catalini.     On  my  way  thither  I  passed  by  a  noble 
park  of  brass  artillery,  consisting  of  near  800  pieces,  of  various 
calibre,  dismounted  and  piled  on  each  other  transversely,  without 
any  covering,  or  apparently  any  guard.     Some  of  these  pieces  bore 
various  devices  finely  executed,  and  some  were  exceedingly  old, 
having  the  arms  of  France,    Spain,  and  Portugal,  elegantly  em- 
l^ssed  upon  them.     There  were  several  extraordinary  sized  mor- 
tars, used  by  the  French,  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  said  to  be  cast  at 
Seville,  and  lefl  by  the  retreating  army,  at  Port  Saint  Mary's,  op- 
posite the  city.     These  mortars  bore  inscriptions  of  French  Mar- 
shals ;    and,  instead  of  the  former  custom  of  inscribing  fabulous 
names  as  Mars,  Bellona,  Gorgon,  Hydra,  &c.  (a   very    common 
usage)  they  were  ornamented  with  the  names  of  Soult,  Ney,  Junot, 
&c.  names  somewhat  better  calculated  to  inspire  courage.     From 
the  immense  crowds  of  ladies  of  fashion  and  elegance,  who  were 
bending  their  steps  with  eager  haste,  to  the  bull-fight,    together 
With  the  hurried  gait  of  officers,  and  gentlemen  with  rapid  steps, 
and  the  anxious  expedition  of  the  million,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  attachment  to  this  amusement,  and  the  national  character,  which, 
for  centuries  past,  it  has  acquired.     I  paid  about  three  shillings 
for  one  of  the  best  seats,  and  found  the  Amphitheatre  nearly  filled. 
The  ring  was  <5h)wded  with  rabble,  intermixed  with  soldiers,  water- 
carriers,  cake-sellers,  peasants,  and  sailors.     A  large  box,  over 
the  entrance,  was  reserved  for  the  Municipality,  who  entered  with 
extreme  gravity,  wearing  large  cocked  hats.     Another  box,  hand- 
somely decorated,  belonged  to  the  Governor  and  his  suite ;  and 
the  sports  did  not  commence  until  he  entered.    A  full  band  of  mu* 
qic  was  stationed  near  him,  playing  national  airs.    A  company  of 
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•oldiers,  headed  by  an  officer,  made  their  appearance  from  the 
grand  arcade  ;  they  entered  the  ring,  filed  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  passed  aronnd  singly,  facing  the  entrance.  They  then  formed 
the  hne,  marching  very  slowly  by  beat  of  drum  ;  and,  as  the  line 
extended  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  rabble  retreated  as 
they  advanced  ;  and  £uQally,  the  crowd  having  made  their  way  out, 
the  gate  was  closed,  leaving  the  company  of  soldiers  alone  in  the 
ring ;  and  the  rest  of  the  house  crowded  at  all  points.  This  was 
handsomely  conducted,  without  noise  or  confusion.  The  company 
then  went  through  their  exercise,  and  were  dismissed  ;  each  sol- 
dier clambering  up  into  the  boxes,  to  find  a  place  to  see  the  exhi- 
bition. After  a  pause,  a  large  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  forth 
issued  a  procession,  consisting  of  the  Dramatis  PersonoB,  Four 
Picadorts  entered  on  horseback,  their  legs  and  thighs  cased  in 
leather,  lined  with  tin  or  sheet  iron,  a  large  white  Sombrero,  or 
hat,  tied  under  their  chin  by  a  ribbon,  and  tastefully  placed  on  one 
side  ;  a  silk  jacket  and  waistcoat,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver 
frogs,  and  a  sash  round  their  waist,  with  a  long  spear  in  their 
hands,  tipped  with  iron  ;  then  followed  six  banderillos^  so  called, 
whose  task  was  to  annoy  the  bull,  by  affixing  small  sharp  hooks  in 
his  flesh,  ornamented  with  paper,  and  sometimes  concealing  fire- 
works ;  these  men  were  dressed  in  silk  jackets  and  small-clothes, 
with  light  shoes,  and  silk  cloaks  of  various  colours,  which  they 
osed  in  throwing  at  the  bull,  to  divert  him  from  any  fixed  object. 
The  Matadore  brought  up  the  rear  ;  he  is  the  final  executioner  of 
the  boll,  and  is  considered  a  man  of  great  importance,  in  sustain- 
ing the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part.  This  cavalcade  first 
made  a  profound  obeisance  to  the  Governor,  then  to  the  Al- 
calde and  his  officers,  and  finally,  to  the  whole  company  ;  after 
which  they  retired.  Another  gate  opened,  and  all  the  bulls, 
amounting  to  six  or  seven,  rushed  out,  headed  by  a  man,  leading 
a  tame  bull,  with  a  bell  around  his  neck.  The  audience,  at  the 
sight,  shouted  forth  applause,  and  the  bulls,  somewhat  alarmed, 
rushed  around  the  ring  id  great  confusion  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty* 
that  the  man  and  his  tame  leader,  enticed  away  these  furious  ani- 
mals. The  horsemen  then  appeared  and  took  their  stations. — The 
BanderiUos  entered,  with  their  cloaks  hanging  on  their  arms,  and 
secured  themselves,  behind  strong  wooden  pallisadoes,  affixed  to 
the  boxes,  as  a  security  against  the  pursuit  of  the  animal.  An  aw- 
ful pause  ensued,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  bolt  wasr 
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drawn  from  the  gate,  and  one  of  the  bulls  rushed  into  the  Arena. 
He  paused,  darting  his  fiery  glances  around,  as  if  undecided  where 
to  make  the  first  attack.  He  suddenly  made  at  the  first  Picadore, 
and  unhorsed  him  in  a  twinkling ;  he  buried  his  horns  in  the  bowels 
of  the  poor  animal — ^when  the  banderillos  rushed  from  their  con- 
cealment, and  with  their  cloaks  diverted  the  attention  of  the  bull. 
The  horseman  slowly  released  himself  from  his  dangerous  posi- 
tion, and  took  shelter  behind  the  pallisadoes  ;  the  bull  then  darted 
furiously  at  the  other  horse,  but  the  spear,  well  directed,  entered 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  neck,  and  turned  him  off ;  with  the  third 
horse,  he  was  more  successful,  and  killed  him.  The  horses  were 
then  dragged  off,  but  not  without  some  danger.  The  banderillos 
commenced  their  part,  by  affixing  the  small  spears  and  hooks, 
wrapped  round  with  paper,  into  the  neck  of  the  bull.  This  was  a 
diificult  and  dangerous  experiment ;  custom  rendered  it  necessary, 
that  the  bull  should  have  fair  play,  and  the  audience  generally  took 
his  part,  applauding  him  with  shouts,  and  the  vibrations  of  innu- 
merable handkerchiefs.  To  affix  these  banderillos,  therefore,  it 
was  necessary  to  face  the  bull ;  and,  as  he  rushed  towards  the  man, 
it  required  the  utmost  dexterity  to  effect  his  object,  while  he 
escaped  his  horns.  These  machines,  some  of  which  concealed 
fire-works,  exploded  ;  and  tortured  the  poor  animal  even  to  mad- 
ness. The  sound  of  the  trumpet  announced  the  conclusion,  and 
the  matadore  made  his  appearance,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  long 
and  finely  tempered  sword,  and  in  the  other,  a  flag  of  red  worsted, 
which  he  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  bull,  whose  attention  was 
immediately  attracted  by  it.  The  animal  darted  at  the  red  flag, 
and  changed  his  position  several  times  ;  finally  the  matadore,  find- 
ing him  in  a  fit  posture,  poised  his  sword  over  the  handle  of  the 
flag,  and  the  bull,  rushing  towards  it,  received  it  up  to  the  hilt  in 
his  neck,  staggered  for  a  while,  and  then  fell.  Three  horses  or- 
namented with  flags,  entered  the  ring,  to  which  the  dead  animal 
was  attached  by  a  rope  wound  round  his  horns,  and  tied  to  a  swin- 
gle-tree, and  was  thus  dragged  off,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spec- 
tators, and  the  sound  of  music.  The  flesh  is  immediately  cut  up, 
and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  reduced  price.  From  the  overflowing 
audience,  and  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived,  that  bull-fights  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  national  species  of  amusement.  The  greatest  portion  of 
this  audience,  was  composed  of  ladies  of  fashion  ai^d  el€^gapce» 
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and  who,  from  habit,  could  tranquilly  view  the  torture  of  poor 
animals,  for  their  amusement ;  nay,  feel  delighted,  if  the  sa* 
rage  fury  of  the  bull  destroyed  all  the  horses,  or  threatened 
the  lives  of  the  men.  So  much  for  custom,  blunting  feelings, 
which,  otherwise  are  rather  humane  than  callods.  The  sight  of 
this  Amphitheatre,  crowded  with  well-dressed  persons,  animated 
with  the  rapid  sports  of  the  ring,  is  really  grand.  The  applause  • 
bestowed  is  by  shaking  the  handkerchief,  and  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  many  thousTands,  appears  like  a  heavy  and  rapid  fall 
of  snow,  or  the  gathering  of  white  clouds.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience,  at  the  spirit  of  the  Bull,  or  the  dexterity  of  the  ac- 
tors, knows  no  bounds  ;  they,  indiscriminately,  a{>plaud  one,  with 
as  much  violence  as  they  do  the  other.  I  recollect  a  small  black 
bull,  which,  when  let  into  the  Arena,  killed  Ave  horses  ;  and 
having  cleared  the  ring,  he  remained  sole  master,  glaring  his  fiery 
eyes  around,  with  a  proud  look  of  defiance.  The  audience  shou- 
ted forth  applause,  the  ladies  shook  their  handkerchiefs  with  vio- 
lence, and  when  silence  ensued,  a  peasant  arose  in  his  seat,  and 
with  looks  of  delight  and  congratulation  screamed  out,  <*  Senoriet — 
(pusto  Toro  una  pisano  meo  de  Tariffa" — *«  Gentlemen,  that  Bull 
is  my  Countryman,  from  Tariffa.'*  Nothing  could  be  more  droll 
to  a  stranger,  than  hearing  a  Spaniard  claiming  consanguinity  to  a 
BuU. 

The  Spanish  women,  and  particularly  the  ladies  of  Andalusia, 
constitute  the  most  important,  and  influential  part,  of  the  popula*- 
tion  of  that  country.  It  is  incredible,  what  real  difference  exists, 
and  what  disparity  is  evident,  between  the  men  and  women  ;  whe- 
ther this  arises  from  the  known  want  of  stamina  and  character,  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  their  little  acquaintance  with  arts  and  science, 
their  bigotry,  or  rather  the  intolerance  in  their  faith,  I  can- 
not say ;  but  there  is  a  coldness  about  them,  a  saturnine  indifier- 
ence,  not  discernible  in  the  females.  The  men,  though  reserved, 
are  excessively  polite,  full  of  compliment  without  meaning,  and  of 
professions  without  sincerity.  We  hear  much,  and  read  more,  re- 
specting the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  ;  of  their  suspicious  nature  ; 
their  bais  and  bolts ;  their  Duennas  and  grated  windows  ;  all  this 
is  romance ;  there  is  less  jealousy  evinced  in  Spain,  than  in  any 
other  country  I  have  visited.  There  is  no  fastidiousness  in  their 
bailies  ;  a  husband  introduces  you  to  his  wife,  with  the  most  per* 
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feet  confidence ;  and  to  his  daughter,  if  single,  with  a  perfect  re- 
liance, which  is  never  shaken,  on  her  virtue,  and  your  integhtj. 
There  are  seldom  instances  of  an  aberration  from  virtue,  on  the 
part  of  unmarried  women  ;  and,  it  is  strangely  irreconcilable,  that 
after  marriage,  'all  restraint  being  removed,  women  are  seldom  i 
found  without  a  lover,  or,  as  he  is  called,  a  Cortejo ;  and  what  is  I 
most  extraordinary,  the  lover  and  husband  are  affectionate  friendi, 
frequently  inhabiting  one  house,  and  exercising  an  equality  of  ju- 
risdiction Spanish  women,  have  generally,  dark  or  ohve  com- 
plexions, large  black  piercing  eyes,  fine  teeth,  which  are  some- 
times injured  by  eating  dolc€t  or  sweets,  and  a  noble  and  majestic 
walk,  for  which  they  are  eminently  distinguished.  They  caimot 
be  called  beautiful,  but  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Their  vivacitj 
and  sensibility,  the  unaffected  ease  of  their  manners,  their  genenl 
politeness  and  address,  joined  to  the  advantages,  resulting  from  the 
most  rich  and  copious  language  in  the  world,  give  to  them  the  most 
«urprtsing  advantages,  and  evidently  place  the  men,  in  a  second- 
,ary  rank  and  condition.  The  women  dress  alike,  in  Spain ;  thej 
usually  wear  black  bombasiu,  or  silk  petticoats,  rather  short,  and 
£lledatthe  bottom,  with  shot  or  lead,  to  give  a  due  weight,  orj 
pressure  to  the  garment ;  a  tight  boddice,  with  long  sleeves  of  the 
jiame  materials,  or  sometimes,  for  contrast,  of  white  silk  ;  a  half 
coloured  Barcelona,  or  bandanna  handkerchief,  pinned  close  over 
iheir  neck  and  bosom ;  a  black  or  white  silk  veil,  thrown  over  the 
jiead,  and  brought  under  the  chin  and  there  crossed,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  face  ;  white  silk  stockings  ;  neat  shoes  ;  and  a  fan  in  their 
hands.  Thus  attired,  they  assemble  in  great  numbers,  at  the  close 
^f  the  afternoon,  on  a  long  walk,  fronting  the  sea,  called  the  Ah- 
mada,  which  is  commodiously  arranged,  with  stone  benches,  and 
lined  with  trees  to  make  it  an  agreeable  promenade.  Here  the 
whole  city  is  seen,  without  any  discrimination,  as  to  rank  or  cha- 
racter ;  and  this  general  place  of  rendezvous,  affords  to  a  stranger, 
at  one  view,  all  that  is  attractive,  fashionable,  or  elegant  The^ 
meet  in  summer,  about  six  o'clock ;  and  the  crowd,  increases  un- 
til dark.  At  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  the  bells,  from  all  the 
churches,  chime  the  oraceonesj  or  vespers ;  the  crowd  stops,  the 
loud  laugh,  and  the  hum  of  voices,  are  instantaneously  suspended, 
the  air  of  gaiety  gives  place  to  unaffected  and  pious  looks,  each  per- 
son crosses  himself,  and  says  a  short  prayer,  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Disposer  of  all  good,  that  another  day  has  passed  in  peace.— 
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The  bell  stops  in  a  minute,  each  person  passes  the  compliment  of 
the  evening  to  the  other,  the  crowd  mores  on,  and  again  all  is  life 
wd  animation.  No  retigioas  ceremonj  is  so  solemn,  and  at  the 
same  time,  so  wholly  commendable.  Millions  pausing  at  the  same 
moment,  suspending  the  hilarity  of  conyersation,  the  gaiety  of 
thought,  the  tender  sentiments  of  love,  to  give  place  to  pious  re- 
jections, and  grateful  acknowledgements. 

Religion,  in  Spain,  is  a  combination  of  ceremonies,  rigidly  enfor- 
ced by  priests,  armed  with  strong  authority.  Evening  is  scarcely  set 
in,  before  an  old  man,  with  a  lantern,  a  small  tin  box,  and  a  bell, 
visits  your  house,  to  receive  a  donation  for  souls  in  purgatory ; 
whether  this  is  appropriated  to  private,  or  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
I  could  Bot  discover.  Then  a  procession  is  formed,  by  boys  and 
Priests,  carryii^  a  large  cross  and  candles,  chaunting,  with  hoarse 
Tbices,  the  rosario,  or  prayers  for  rain,  or  other  blessings.  The 
host,  accompanied  by  a  guard,  priests,  and  crowd,  is  then  carried 
to  a  sick  person.  The  passengers,  without  reference  to  situation, 
are  compelled  to  sink  on  their  knees,  as  it  passes.  The  numerous 
saints  are  each  entitled  to  certain  honours,  which  occupy  a  portion 
of  each  day  throughout  the  year.  This  multiplication  of  religious 
ceremonies,  keeps  the  mind  eternally  directed,  more  to  the  ful6!- 
nent  of  them,  than  the  pure  purposes  of  religion.  A  multitude 
of  priests  and  ecclesiastics,  of  yarious  grades,  who  fill  the  houses, 
churches,  and  conTents,  are  erer  ready  to  enforce  their  precepts, 
tnd  enjoy  their  rights,  by  terrors  wholly  temporal,  and  ever  hostile 
to  the  interest,  and  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  Inquisition,  a  curse 
to  humanity,  and  to  that  country,  though  stripped  of  a  portion  of 
its  former  cruelties,  still  retains  sufficient  power  to  awe  the  free- 
thinker, or  curb  the  rebellious  spirit  of  religious  independence. — 
The  mind  still  shackled,  cannot  break  the  chains  of  clerical  in- 
fluence :  and  while  education  is  in  the  hands  of  priests,  supersti* 
tion  and  fanaticism  will  continue  to  have  a  national,  and  local  per- 
nanency  and  effect.  I  have  looked,  with  astonishment,  at  a  school- 
master,  in  Cadiz,  who,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  daily  labours, 
sends  forth  his  scholars  in  procession,  marches  at  their  head,  and 
•ees  each  scholar  safe  to  bis  home.  This  destroys  independence  in 
^e  bud ;  instead  of  permitting  boys  to  find  their  way  home,  to  en- 
counter some  little  difficulties,  to  surmount  some  trifling  obstacles, 
to  establish  a  foundation  for  manly  spirit  and  promptness,  they  are 
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led  like  sheep,  their  spirit  is  curbed,  the  inquiring  disposition  u 
checked,  and,  in  their  infancy,  they  are  taught  to  be  slaves,  and 
led  by  some  one  in  authority.  Here,  the  origin  of  that  humble 
spirit,  and  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  power,  are  first  traced ;  and 
until  a  radical  reform  takes  place,  in  the  first  principles  of  educa- 
tion, Spain  will  never  alter ;  she  will  ever  be  internally  weak  and 
puerile  ;  and  having  no  basis,  on  which  an  effective  national  cha- 
racter can  be  established. 

Cadiz  has  a  grand  Theatre,  or  rather  a  spacious  one,  as  it  is  not 
remarkable  for  elegance  of  architecture,  and  is  situated  in  a  Dar- 
row  and  mean  street.  There  is  something  effective,  even  in  the 
show  of  liberty,  and  man  naturally  free,  seizes  the  first  occasioD  to 
break  temporary  shackles,  and  proclaim  his  freedom.  The  Span- 
ish constitution  is  but  a  name ;  but  it  holds  forth  an  equality  of 
rights,  and  many  profit  by  the  occasion,  to  announce  their  change 
to  the  world.  A  marble  slab  was  placed  over  the  door  of  the  thea- 
tre, on  which  was  inscribed,  in  golden  letters,  a  compliment  to  the 
glorious  constitution  of  Spain,  which  gave  toperforfners  an  equali- 
ty of  rights,  and  for  the  first  time,  proved  that  they  were  men.  A 
poor  compliment  to  genius,  but  no  doubt  a  true  one  ;  as  perform- 
ers, during  the  ancien  regime^  were  excluded  from  civil  rights, 
whatever  talents  they  might  have  indicated.  The  interior  of  the 
Theatre,  is  meanly  decorated,  and  poorly  lighted,  and  appears  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  2000  spectators.  The  boxes  have  no  seats 
in  them,  and  chairs  are  introduced  to  accommodate  the  number 
of  visitants ;  these  are  hired  by  the  month,  or  night ;  admittance 
to  any  part  of  the  house  being  obtained  for  a  trifle.  The  seats  in 
the  pit,  are  partitioned  off,  resembUng  arm  chairs,  and  numbered ;  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  entrance,  another  sum  is  paid,  for  a  num- 
ber to  correspond  with  the  seat.  Spain,  has  produced  some  fine 
dramatic  poets;  though,  at  present,  translations  from  the  best  French 
and  Italian  plays,  are  substituted  for  native  productions ;  I  saw 
Eodipe  performed  with  great  effect.  It  has  been  contended,  that 
the  French  language  is  best  suited  for  Tragedy ;  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  equal  to  the  Spanish,  or  capable  of  producing  the 
same  interest.  The  Spanish  actors,  familiar  with  stage  effect ; 
graceful  in  their  gestures  ;  dignified  in  their  movements ;  giving  the 
most  solemn  pauses  to  their  sentences  ;  deep  entonation  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  passions  ;  using  a  language,  soft,  sweet,  full,  and  high* 
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ened,  without  abbreviatioa  of  words,  or  gatteral  sounds  ;  when 
they  hare  talent,  present  as  perfect  a  representation  ofthedramn,  as 
can  be  well  imagined.  The  chief  attraction  to  the  natives,  are  small 
one  act  pieces,  interspersed  with  music,  called  Synates;  something^ 
like  the  VaudoilUs  of  the  French,  but  more  broad  in  humour,  and 
rather  more  indelicate  in  sentiment.  AAer  the  Tragedy,  the  danc- 
ing commenced,  a  never  failing  portion  of  the  performance.  If 
there  is  any  thing  national  in  Spain,  it  is  their  dances  ;  these  have 
been  frequently  explained  by  travellers  and  historians,  and  cele- 
brated by  poets.  Every  person,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  ii 
attached  to  these  immemorial  customs,  which  never  loose  their  an« 
dent  character,  by  foreign  improvement.  The  Spanish  dance* 
are  the  BoUrot^  the  Fandango^  Uie  Zofoteyo^  and  Ckxkuche^  each 
of  which,  ifl  performed  with  castanets.  After  the  conchision  of 
the  Tragedy,  the  Bolero  commenced,  the  music  of  which,  is  .ra- 
ther presiOy  and  principally  performed  on  a  flute,  or  octave  fife.--* 
The  curtain  arose,  disj^aying  a  view  of  a  spacious  hall ;  and  the 
enlivening  sound  of  the  castanets,  heard  at  each  wing,  was  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  music,  and  the  applause.  The 
male  and  female  dancer,  enter  opposite  each  other,  with  a  quick 
and  firm  step.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceiul  and  elegant,  than 
their  dress.  The  lady  wears  a  short  silk  petticoat,  ornamented  with 
several  flounces  of  lace,  and  rich  embroidery,  a  tight  bodice  of 
silk,  with  long  sleeves,  the  hair  clubbed  behind,  and  entwined  with 
artificial  flowers.  The  actor  wears  a  short  silk  jacket,  kerseymere 
small  clothes,  a  sash  tight  around  his  waist,  his  hair  clubbed,  or 
affixed  in  a  net,  or  redicilla ;  every  thing  wears  the  appearance  of 
lightness  and  elegance ;  thus  accoutred,  with  their  castanets,  the 
dancing  commences.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  Bolero ;  it  bears 
no  affinity  to  any  dance  known  in  our  country  ;  it  consists  of  rapid 
steps,  the  parties  rushing  towards  each  other,  and  then  receding, 
joined  to  a  variety  of  attitudes,  inexpressibly  graceful.  The  actios 
ii  somewhat  lascivious,  without  being  particularly  indelicate,  and  there 
is  a  character  in  this  national  dance,  an  arch  expression  of  looks  be- 
twreen  the  couple,  a  kind  of  bye  play,  a  species  of  lachoisey  whea 
joined  to  the  sprightly  music,  and  the  rattUng  of  the  castanets, 
which  make  it  very  attractive,  and  fully  justify  the  enthusiasm,  in 
favour  of  this  species  of  amusement.  Some  good  singing,  from  an 
Itatian  performer  ;  a  long  national  air,  about  Balhsterot ;  and  thj^. 
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Cofutitucion^  terminated  the  performance,  which  was  conclude! 
shortly  after  nine  oVlock.  I  was  somewhat  surprised »  on  leaving 
the  Theatre,  to  observe  an  immense  number  of  the  audience,  stop- 
ping at  small  niches,  or  shops,  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  where 
fish  was  fried  and  sold,  each  purchasing  a  couple,  hot  from  the  pan, 
wrapping  them  in  paper,  and  depositing  them  in  their  pockets. 
This,  I  was  informed,  constituted  the  Spanish  supper,  on  the  re- 
turn from  the  Teatro,  Fish,  with  sallad  and  dressed  with  strong  oil, 
is  the  frugal  nightly  repast  of  Spanish  families,  generally. 

There  is  not  much  to  boast  of,  in  the  living  at  Cadiz  ;  regetablei 
and  fruit  being  the  principal  articles  of  consumption.  The  bread 
is  white,  excessively  sweet,  and  inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  The 
beef  is  small,  sonietimes  scarce  ;  mutton,  being  most  plentiful,  is 
the  favourite  dish.  Game  is  not  common  ;  fowls  and  turkeys  are 
dear.  The  olio  is  a  never  failing  Spanish  dish  ;  this  consists  of  beef 
and  pork,  steamed  down  with  cabbage,  garravansas,  or  large  peas, 
together  with  other  vegetables.  The  grapes,  which  are  large  and 
white,  are  the  niost  cheap  and  refreshing  fruit ;  these,  with  oranges, 
mellons,  a  good  glass  of  Xeres,  or  sherry  wine,  with  their  fine 
bread,  compensate  for  the  want  of  those  substantial,  which  we 
have  in  such  perfection  at  home.  Water  is  an  article  of  luxury, 
and  is  brought  from  springs  and  fountains,  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  and  is  a  source  of  trade  to  poor  people,  who  employ  an 
immense  number  of  mules  or  boricos,  to  convey  the  water,  in 
large,  jars,  fitted  in  frames  across  their  backs.  Each  house  has  a 
stationary  jar,  which  is  daily  filled.  Milk  is  obtained  from  goats  } 
large  flocks  are  seen,  with  their  drivers,  at  day  break ;  the  tinkling 
of  their  bells  disturbs  the  morning  nap  ;  the  driver  brings  them  in- 
to the  patio  of  the  house,  acd  the  milk  is  received  into  the  vessel, 
fresh  from  the  goat,  which  is  rich,  and  healthy,  and  also  a  great 
article  of  trade.  Butter,  or  fnon/nca,  is  very  scarce ;  that  from 
the  goats  being  rank,  and  foreign  residents  use  imported  firkin  but- 
ter, ^he  only  article  found  in  Spain,  in  greater  perfection  than 
in  any  other  country,  is  chocolate  ;  which  is  constantly  used,  and 
made  of  .the  finest  quality.  The  ffevareasy  or  chocolate  houses, 
are  very  celebrated,  and  are  generally  crowded  in  the  momings^ 
The  chocolate,  rich  and  thick,  is  served  up  in  tumblers,  accompa- 
nied with  a  spunge  cake,  and  a  glass  of  water.  Altogether,  the 
living  in  Spain,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  expectations  of  a  stran- 
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^r ;  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  much  dearer.  Society, 
in  Spain,  offers  few  of  those  engaging  resources,  found  in  more 
polished  and  cultivated  countries.  Social  life,  derives  no  great 
charm  from  conversation — the  females  are  by  no  means  familiar  with 
Uterature  ;  their  conversation  is  sprightly,  and  frequently  engaging, 
to  which  the  language  adds  some  charms  ;  hut  the  subjects  are  gen- 
erally common-place  and  indifferent.  Their  accomplishments  sel- 
dom extend  beyond  a  slight  knowledge  of  music  and  dancing.  There 
are  no  places  of  resort,  except  the  Theatre,  or  Alamada,  no  dinner 
or  tea-parties ;  no  costly  routes,  or  pleasant  converzcUianet,  A  spe- 
cies of  levee,  called  Turtuliaiy  are  customary ;  these  are  meetings 
at  a  private  house,  on  a  particular  evening  in  the  week.  There 
were  two  fashionable  Turtuliasj  at  Cadiz,  very  much  frequented 
by  Americans.  At  these  parties,  slight  refreshments  are  offered, 
together  with  cards  and  country  dances.  I  saw  a  priest  busily  en- 
gaged at  one  of  these  gaming-tables,  and  was  informed,  that  gain 
was  the  prominent  object. 

The  Cortez  was  in  Session  during  my  stay  at  Cadiz.     The  events 
of  the  reyolution,  and  the  absence  of  the  king,  had  revived  this 
ancient   assemblage,   which  in  better  times,    without  possessing 
much  influence,  exhibited  talents   of  no  common  order.     It  was 
composed  of  representatives,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  also  de- 
puties from  South  America.     Three   Regents  were  charged  with 
executive  duties  ;  one  of  whom,  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  a  dull 
and  heavy  priest,  proved  in  the  end,  the  most  faithful  to  the  con* 
stitution.     The  arrest  of  Ferdinand  in  France,  and  the  abdication 
of  Charles  the  4th,  had  entirely  deranged  the  administration  of 
government ;  and  the  Spanish  people,   unaccustomed  to  the  per- 
plexing difficulties  of  managing  internal  and  foreign  concerns,  igno- 
rant of  their  own  resources,  and  jealous  of  foreign  influence,  were 
wholly  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take.     The  Junta  Central  was  then 
established,  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley  drew  up  for  them  the  best 
constitution,  adapted  to  their  genius   and  disposition.     This,  they 
rejected  from  motives  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  ;  on  the  dissolution 
of  this  Junta,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Cortez,  a  new  con- 
stitution was  formed,  defective,  it  is  true,  in  many  cardinal  points, 
but  sufficiently  free  for  the  Spanish  people  ;  and  confirming  rights 
heretofore  unknown  to  them.     The  Cortez  held  their  meetings  in 
one  of  the  churches  in  the  city,  the  doors  were  guarded  by  Spanish 
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soldiers,  in  fatigue  dress  and  ivith  rusty  muskets.  The  assemblage 
wafl  confused,  tod  apparently  without  dignity  ;  speakers  mounted 
"•  species  of  forum,  and  I  perceived  at  once,  that  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  scattered  on  the  floor,  was  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
create  an  undue  and  dangerous  influence ;  an  influence,  which  has 
been  exercised  to  the  avowed  and  manifest  injury  of  that  country, 
ftnd  which,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,  will  continue  to  keep  it  poor 
in  spirit  nnd  in  resources — its  energy  confined,  and  its  independence 
destroyed. 

There  were  but  few  members  of  the  Cortez,  celebrated  for  ta- 
lents. The  most  distinguished  for  eloquence,  were  Cangar  and 
Augustene  Arguelles,  Qjuijitana,  Rosas,  and  a  few  Deputies  from 
South  America.  The  two  former,  were  indeed,  the  most  eloquent 
men  I  had  ever  heard  ;  their  flow  of  words  was  rich  and  inexhaus- 
tible ;  still,  it  was  evident,  that  in  the  fire  of  debate^  in  the  bursts 
of  patriotic  sentimeDt,  there  was  more  enthusiasm  than  cool  wis- 
dom ;  more  spirit  than  judgment ;  more  energy  than  discretion. — 
The  language,  the  finest  in  the  world,  for  parliament  siy  and  forensic 
eloquence,  also  add^d,  not  a  little,  to  the  charms  of  debate.  A 
singular  and  marked  difference,  appeared  in  the  character  and 
feelings  of  the  deputies  from  South  America.  They  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  appeared  to  think  more  than  their  colleagues,  in 
Spain,  there  was  more  perfect  reliance  on  their  judgment,  and 
they  were  more  familiar  with  afiairs  of  Government.  These  depu- 
ties called  themselves  Amertcan$,  not  Spaniards ;  they  associated 
familiarly,  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  would  gene- 
rally salute  us  with  the  term  pisano-meo.    My  Countrymen. 

At  this  period,  the  British,  under  Lord  Wellington,  commanded 
the  entire  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces.  In  a  military  point  of 
▼iew,  every  thing  around  us,  was  British.— Muskets  and  uni- 
forms ;  guns  and  gun-carriages  ;  British  Commissaries ;  British 
gold,  and  British  influence.  Notwithstanding  the  amazing  sacrifices 
made  by  that  government  in  the  Peninsula,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  lives  and  money  in  that  contest,  it  was  incredible  to  view 
the  suspicion,  jealousy,  if  not  hostility,  of  the  Spanish,  towards 
Ibeir  allies.  They  never  failed  to  refuse  any  favour  they  had  the 
power  of  conferring  ;  they  never  gave  to  the  British,  the  merit  of 
gaining  a  single  victory ;  and  when  it  was  known,  that  in  battle, 
tiiey  b!RLve  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  sufiered  the  British  (• 
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tear  Ae  brunt,  jet,  they  hare  never  fliiled  to  step  in,  and  claim  an 
unmerited  ahare  of  the  glorj.  During  the  whole  contest  in  Spain, 
one  solitary  victory  in  the  field,  was  achieved  without  the  aid  of  the 
British,  and  that  was  the  battle  of  Baylen,  called  by  them  the  glo* 
rious  battle  of  Baylen,  in  which  60,000  Spanish,  under  the  no- 
minal command  of  Castanos,  but  really  headed  by  Reding,  a  Swiss 
ot&cer  of  talents,  compelled  Dupodt  to  surrender  with  14,000 
men.  Although  merit  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  Spanish  army  ge* 
nerally,  or  to  the  nobility  who  had  command,  and  who  were  the 
least  effective,  yet  great  praise  is  due  to  the  peasantry,  for  the  spi- 
rit and  patriotism  which  they  evinced,  from  the  Commencement  to 
the  termination  of  the  contest ;  a  spirit,  which  neither  privation 
coald  depress,  nor  reverse  of  fortune  destroy.  They  saw  their 
dwelUngs  in  flames,  their  property  lost,  and  their  families  massacred, 
without  shaking  the  firmness  of  their  patriotic  efforts,  or  surren- 
dering their  country  to  the  controul  of  the  invaders.  The  sieges, 
•astained  by  the  Spaniards,  particularly  Saragossa,  and  Gerona, 
were  highly  honourable  to  their  energy  and  perseverance,  and  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Guerillas  and  peasantry,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  partizan  officers,  such  as  Ballosteros,  Palafox^ 
kc,  were  entitled  to  all  the  merit  acquired  by  the  Spanish,  in  that 
revolution.  The  operations  of  the  French  in  Spain,  were  directed 
by  a  weak  policy  ;  not,  because  they  have  failed,  but  in  conse* 
^uence  of  falling  into  a  very  common,  but  frequently,  a  very  fatal 
error,  that  of  under- rating  the  power,  disposition,  and  resources  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  calculated  on  no  effective  resistance  in  Spain 
or  Portugal ;  flushed  with  victories  over  more  disciplined  and  more 
enlightened  foes,  they  encountered  a  dangerous  enemy,  in 
arousing  the  pride,  and  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  people  ;  and 
what  could  have  been  acquired  by  mildness  and  deference,  force 
and  power  could  not  effect.  That  the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
would  have  been  of  singular  benefit  to  Spain,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
he  commenced  his  administration  with  mildness ;  he  would  have 
gradually,  with  increase  of  popularity,  abrogated  those  ancient 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  usages,  which  have  cramped  Spain  and 
robbed  her  of  character.  He  would  have  softened  the  habits,  and 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  people,  by  the  introduction  of  H- 
temture,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  advancement  of  th^ 
arts,  and  above  idl,  by  throwing  open  the  ports,  to  the  enterprising 
of  aU  nations,  by  releasing  commerce  from  its  shackles,  and  recal- 
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ling  those  people  whom  the  higotrj  and  ignorance  of  Spain  had 
oanished.  These  would  have  heen  the  results  of  his  reigD ;  a 
▼iew  of  France,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  justifies  the  opinion.— 
The  Spaniards  felt  no  great  abhorrence  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  ;  their 
hatred  was  rather  directed  against  Napoleon.  They  called  Joseph 
the  intrusive  King,  or  familiarly  Rey  Fapy,  or  King  Joe — and  ap- 
peared, in  ridiculing  his  pretensions,  to  cast  no  reflections  on  his 
character  or  qualifications. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  celebrated,  while  I  was  there,  the 
Anniversary  of  tl^e  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  much  in  the 
tame  manner  as  we  do  the  Anniversary  of  our  Independence,  odIj 
.tith  less  Republican  simplicity.  On  these  occasions,  the  streets  of 
Cadiz  present  a  most  picturesque  appearance ;  from  each  house, 
having  a  balcony  in  front,  the  finest  tapestry,  richest  silk,  and 
embroidered  bed-spreads  are  suspended,  which  reach  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  pavement ;  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  ornamented 
thus,  on  each  side,  together  with  a  display  of  flower-pots  on  the 
edge  of  the  terraces,  and  well-dressed  females  in  the  balconies,  an 
air  of  gaiety,  splendor,  and  richness,  is  given  to  the  whole  scene, 
which  renders  it  peculiarly  elegant  and  animating.  .  On  the  Plazak 
San  Anianio^  a  temple  was  erected,  with  an  altar,  covered  with  ridi 
crimson  velvet.  A  procession  was  formed  from  one  of  the  princi- 
pal churches,  in  which  Te  Deum  had  been  sung.  This  consisted 
of  the  Walloon  Guards,  commanded  by  Foreign  Officers,  and  their 
bands  of  music,  the  Uniform  Companies,  the  Governor  and  Suitd 
the  Regents  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Grandees  of  Spain,  the  Members 
of  the  Cortez,  the  Municipality,  the  Consulado,  Foreign  Consab, 
Lc.  &c.  and  there  the  ceremony  of  swearing  fidelity  to  the  Cob- 
•titution,  was  renewed. 

The  Cortez,  alarmed  by  the  increase  of  the  epidemic,  had  re- 
■olved  to  remove  their  sittings  to  the  hla  de  Leon,  a  neat  and  heal- 
thy town,  about  six  miles  from  Cadiz,  and  orders  for  the  remod 
were  accordingly  given.  The  Cardinal  Bourbon  accompanies! 
them  ;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering,  that,  in  regard  t( 
equipage,  no  very  great  improvement  had  been  made  for  seved 
centuries  in  Spain.  A  low,  heavy,  and  very  ancient  carriage,  the 
pannels  of  carved  and  gilt  work,  lined  with  thick  damask,  was  pre 
pared  for  this  Prelate,  who,  with  his  red  hat,  and  purple  sack  ad 
mantle,  was  comfortably  seated,  and  the  old  coach  groaned  unde) 
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Uie  weight  of  eatables,  together  with  an  ioordinate  quantity  of 
^olca^  or  sweets,  to  which  the  Cardinal  was  piously  attached. — 
His  countenance  had  not  one  trace  of  genias,  but  was  rather  dull 
than  interesting.  Six  mules  were  attached  to  the  coach  by  ropes, 
each  having  a  bell,  and  their  bridles  ornamented  with  silk  fringe 
and  worsted  knots,  were  led  by  muleteers.  The  cavalcade  moved 
on,  and  the  guns  from  the  ramparts  fired  a  salute.  Several  cala$eSf 
or  one-horse  chaises,  in  the  antique  style,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  Custom-house  in  Cadiz  is  very  large,  and,  it  is  said,  gives 
employment  to  several  hundred  persons  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  government  derives  but  a  small  share  of  the  revenue.     The 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce,  the  excessive  high  du- 
ties, and  the  prohibition  of  certain  articles,  unite  to  make  smug- 
gling, not  only  a  profitable  pursuit,  but  a  common  and  open  profes- 
Bion.     A  cargo  has  been  smuggled  on  shore  in  tbe  day-time^  and  in 
sight  of  the  custom-house  ;  and  to  smu^le  this  cargo,  the  average 
of  cost  amounts  to  about  one-half  the  duties.     It  requires,  how- 
ever, a  knowledge  of  the  proper  men,  to  ensure  a  safe  violation  of 
the  revenue,  and  remorse  of  conscience  is  unknown,  from  the  ef- 
fect of  practice.     The  contraband  trade  in  Spain,  is  of  great  value. 
Vast  bodies  of  persons,  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  are 
engaged  in  it ;  the  principal   article  is  tobacco,  and  these  contra- 
handitterSj  known  as  such,  ride  into  cities  armed,  and  carry  on  the 
trade  without  fear  of  interruption.     Carts  or  drays  are  seldom  used 
in  Cadiz,  every  thing  is  carried  by  Gallagoes  or  porters.     These 
are  an  extraordinary  and  numerous  body  of  men,  possessing  very 
singular  habits.     They  carry  a  pad  which  rests  on  their  neck,  se- 
cured by  a  band  round  the  forehead  ;  and  on  this  pad  they  convey 
an  incredible  weight.     A  hogshead  of  sugar  is  suspended  on  a  pole 
and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two.     These  men  are  remarkable 
for  honesty,  an  instance  of  crime  is   seldom  known  among  them,* 
and  specie  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  any,  with  orders  to  carry  it 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  city,  which,  in  all  cases,  is  done  with 
fidelity.     They  are  a  cold  and  retiring  set  of  people,  very  pale, 
and  of  moderate  habits.     The  Post-oOice,  or   Kl   Correo^  is  well 
organized  ;  the  mails  arrive  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  the  post- 
age, in  all  cases,  is  very  trifling.     It  is  sometimes  carried  on  horse- 
back, and  sometimes,  when  large,  in  a  covered  cart. 

Findii^  some  difficulty  to  establish  the  necessnry  credits  at  Ca- 
diz, for  the  release  ef  the  American  seamen,  at  Algiers,  in  conse- 
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queQce  of  the  war,  and  the  obstructions  of  commerce,  I  fbimd  it 
necessary  to  go  round  to  Gibraltar.  A  British  transport  was  bound 
to  Tangiers,  for  cattle  ;  and  being  but  a  few  hours  sail  to  Gibraltar 
from  thence,  and  as  it  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
some  information,  I  took  passage  in  her,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Keene,  Mr.  Barrel,  now  consul  at  Malaga,  and  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man. We  left  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  in  the  afternoon,  and  passed 
along  the  coast  with  a  pleasant  breeze.  A  number  of  small  villages 
and  fishing  towns,  were  situated  on  the  low-land,  skirting  the  shore. 
We  came  near  Cape  Trafalgar,  the  ancient  promontory  of  Juno, 
celebrated  for  the  victory  and  death  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  next 
morning  we  were  under  Cape  Spartel,  the  Ampelusia  of  antiquity, 
which  having  doubled,  we  entered  Tanper  Bay,  and  came  to  an- 
chor at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  A  small  boat  put  off  to  U8» 
and  a  fttout  Moor,  called  the  Captain  of  the  Port,  on  being  told 
that  we  were  from  Cadiz,  informed  us,  that  we  must  first  obtain 
pratique  from  the  Governor.  The  town  is  built  on  a  rising  ground, 
and  appeared  small  and  mean  ;  the  fortifications  and  mole  were  in 
ruins,  a  castle  on  an  eminence,  having  a  fine  view  of  the  strait, 
seemed  crumbling  to  pieces  ;  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of 
decay,  and  of  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  I  looked  round  the 
harbour,  in  vain  to  discover  the  two  pillars  of  white  marble,  which 
Procopius  tells  us  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed, in  the  Phoenician  language,  *'  Ws  are  the  Canaahites, 

WHO  FLED  FROM  JoSHUA,  THE  SON  OF  NuN,  THAlf  NOTORIOUS 
ROBBER. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  Africa,  called  Mauritanut 
TingUaniay  was  settled  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  antiquity ; 
but  if  the  statement  of  Procopius  is  true,  it  was  yet  earlier  inha^ 
bited  than  we,  at  this  day,  are  aware  of.  Joshua,  who  succeeded 
Moses  in  the  command  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  divided  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  year  of  the  flood,  904  ;  and  those  who  were  rebel- 
lious and  discontented,  and  escaped  from  the  control  of  Joshua^ 
found  this  place  peopled  on  their  arrival.  These  pillars  were  seen 
after  the  time  of  Procopius,  and  are  spoken  of  by  Ibnu  Raquiq, 
an  African  writer,  who  lived  in  the  year  480,  of  the  Christian 
sra.  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  assert,  that  the  foundation  of 
Tingis  or  Tangier,  was  laid  by  Antonu  or  Atlas ;  he  was  conquered 
bj  Hercules^  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  flood.  AtkUy  the  name  gi- 
ven to  Antaeus,  to  signify  tall>  straight^  and  pawerfui|  aad  fi^uft^ 
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whom  the  mouDtains  in  Morocco  take  their  name,  was  said  to  have  been 
baried  in  Tangier.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Sertorious,  well-known 
as  a  gallant  chief,  caused  the  tomb  of  Antsos  to  be  opened  at  Tingia, 
and  found  him  to  be  a  giant  of  immoderate  length.  The  name  of 
Tangier,  is  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  signifying  a  mart,  or 
place  of  trade.  It  was  held  by  various  people  and  provincials, 
QDtil  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  was  then  called  Tingitania.  Otho 
presented  it,  with  other  cities,  to  Boetica,  in  Spain  ;  and  it  was 
considered  as  a  feoff  to  the  provincial  Government  of  the  Romans,  for 
many  centuries.  This  country  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  ;  Genserie,  in  the  year  428,  crossed  the  Freitum  Tingita" 
nium^  with  80,000  men,  and  landed  in  Mauritania.  Under  the  Van* 
dal  princes,  the  most  sanguinary  acts  and  impious  measures  were 
adopted,  they  held  Ceuta  and  Tangier,  and  introduced  liscenti- 
ousness,  tyranny,  and  the  most  horrible  disorders.  These  pro« 
vinces  were  finally  released  by  Bellisarius,  who,  in  523,  arrived 
in  Africa,  with  a  strong  army,  and  swept  that  country  clear  of  those 
barbarians.  The  Saracens,  from  the  most  remote  borders  of  In* 
dia,  carried  their  conquering  arms  through  Africa,  and,  in  722, 
finally  extirpated  Christianity  from  the  Barbary  States.  The  Moors 
held  these  provinces  for  many  centuries,  until  their  final  expulsion 
irom  Spain ;  and,  in  1473,  Tangier  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese. 
This  city  then,  from  its  original  founders,  the  Phoenicians,  was 
considered  a  depot  of  great  commercial  importance  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1662,  that  a  University  was  estsdi>lished  there  ;  sci- 
ence and  the  arts  being  previously  unknown,  and  disregarded  in 
ihat  place.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2d  of  England,  it  was  given 
as  a  dowery  with  Catharine,  Infanta  of  Portugal ;  but  the  British 
Government,  finding  it  expensive  and  unprofitable,  and  having  sus- 
tained several  heavy  losses  in  defending  it  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Moors,  finally  abandoned  it  to  them.  No  port  is  so  commodiously 
situated  for  commerce  ;  a  fine  bay,  sufficiently  extensive  for  an  im- 
mense number  of  vessels,  good  anchorage,  situMed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Straits,  near  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  it  holds  out  at  this  day, 
equal  advantages  to  any  of  those  ports,  if  in  the  possession  of  a  power 
friendly  to  commerce.  Tangiers  does  not  occupy  at  present,  one- 
third  the  space  it  formeriy  did  ;  it  has  little  or  no  commerce,  a  few 
cattle  are  permitted  to  be  exported,  with  small  quantities  of  wheat 
9ad  oranges  ;  the  principal  trade  is  with  Gibraltar. 
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The  next  moFDing,  permission  being  granted,  we  landed  on  the 
beach,  beneath  the  fragments  of  the  wall.  A  small  low  building, 
near  the  gate,  contained  the  custom-house  officer,  a  venerable 
lookina;  man,  who  sat  cross-legged  on  a  mat,  with  a  talb  or  secre- 
tary near  him,  writing  ;  the  Captain  of  the  Port,  and  a  few  strag- 
gling; persons,  were  all  that  were  seen  at  that  time.  No  vessels 
were  in  the  harbour ;  a  few  feluccas  were  loading  with  oranges  for 
Gibraltar,  and  an  air  of  desolation  and  tranquillity  seemed  to  per- 
vade every  thing  around  us.  We  entered  the  city  through  a  large 
gate,  and  a  rising  ground  on  the  margin  of  the  harbour,  and  passed 
through  two  or  three  gates  before  we  finally  arrived  at  the  main  street 
To  the  left  we  perceived  a  mosque,  with  a  neat  minaret ;  near 
which,  stood  the  British  Consulate.  In  this  street,  nearly  all  the 
consular  houses  are  built ;  they  have  a  modem  appearance,  and 
the  architecture  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Moorish.  We  called 
on  Mr.  Simpson,  the  American  consul,  who  occupies  a  house 
owned  by  Sir  Peter  Wick,  many  years  Swedish  consul  for  that  port ; 
and  who,  at  that  period,  was  absent.  Mr.  Simpson  received  us 
politely,  and  gave  me  a  room  in  his  house.  The  other  gentlemen 
were  accommodated  at  a  small  tavern,  kept  by  an  Italian.  Most 
of  the  European  nations  have  consuls  residing  at  Tangier  ;  the 
port  designated  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  for  their  residence. 
The  British  Consul  has  a  very  elegant  house,  a  liberal  salary,  and 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  which  render  his  situation  extremely 
proHtable.  Indeed,  a  residence  at  Tangier  is  the  most  desirable 
for  a  foreign  agent,  of  any  other  in  the  Barbary  States.  The  pacific 
policy  of  the  government,  the  general  tranquillity  and  order  that 
prevail ;  the  inoffensive,  and,  at  times,  good  character  of  the  Moors  ; 
the  few  revolutions  or  wars  that  are  prosecuted  in  Morocco  ;  unite 
to  render  a  public  situation  by  no  means  hazardous.  Living  is  ex- 
tremely cheap  ;  in  fact,  the  cost  of  living  in  Tangier,  is  trivial ; 
the  mere  luxuries  of  life  are  only  high,  and  these  can  be  promptly 
obtained  from  Gibraltar.  Situated,  therefore,  in  a  charming  coun- 
try ;  within  a  few  hours,  sail  of  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz  ;  in  view  of 
every  vessel  passing  through  the  Straits  ;  having,  every  few  days, 
visitors  from  Spain,  and  hunting  parties  ;  receiving  the  newspapers, 
and  the  earliest  European  intelligence  ;  in  reach  of  assistance,  if 
required,  by  the  contiguity  of  the  two  Continents  ;  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  the  consulate  at  Tangier,  is  the  mos^ desirable  in  Bar- 
bary.   Mr.  Simpson  has  resided  there  upwards  of  20  years.    He 
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wa9  a  merchant  at  Gibraltar,  and  is  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  being  un- 
ibrtunate  in  buainess,  he  came  to  Tangier  to  reside,  and,  at  that 
period,  we  were  about  settling  treaties  with  all  the  Regencies  of 
Barbary  ;  and  Col.  Humphries,  or  the  Minister  at  London,  con- 
fided some  arrangements  to  Mr.  Simpson,  which  were  satisfactorily 
executed ;  and,  on  the  definitive  adoption  of  the  treaty  with  Mo- 
rocco, Mr.  Simpson  was  appointed  the  Consul,  and  has  not  left 
Tangier  since  that  period.  He  has  a  very  easy  situation,  and  is  a 
very  &ithful  officer,  in  relation  to  public  duties  ;  he  has  no  ambi- 
tion, however,  to  be  considered  an  American,  and  although  enjoy- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  people  for  a  number  of  years,  he  never 
&il8  to  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he  has  the  honor  to  be 
born  in  Scotland  ;  and  has  lost  none  of  his  veneration  for  ''  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons."  This  is  a  commentary  on  the  striking  im- 
propriety of  appointing  any  officer  to  a  foreign  station,  who  is  not 
an  American  Citizen,,  and  femiliarly  attached  to  the  institutions  of 
the  coontry.  The  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  United  States  was 
placed,  subsequent  to  the  revolution,  rendered  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  services  abroad,  of  any  capable  and  honest  person,  without 
reference  to  his  country ;  and  if  such  duties  have  been  faithfully 
discharged,  the  government  are  bound  to  reciprocate  the  good 
faith ;  and,  although  at  this  day,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Simpson 
to  that  station  would  be  injudicious  and  impolitic,  his  removal,  un- 
der all  circnmstances,  would  be  inexpedient  and  unjust. 

Near  Tangier  is  a  very  handsome  garden,  filled  with  lime  and 
orange  trees,  called  the  Swedish  Garden  ;  it  is  watered  by  springs 
and  fountains  ;.  and  a  neat  house,  which  was  formerly  erected  on 
that  space,  commanded  from  an  eminence,  a  fine  view  of  Tariffa 
and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  market  is  kept  in  an  open 
square,  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  I  saw  immense  quantities 
of  game,  with  fine  small  mutton  ;  e^s,  and  poultry  in  abundance  ; 
together  with  honey,  wax,  and  other  articles,  all  of  which  were 
extremely  cheap.  The  castle,  built  on  the  hill,  and  overlooking 
the  town  and  bay,  is  extremely  ancient ;  it  was  originally  erected 
by  the  Romans  ;  and  enlarged  and  repaired  by  its  subsequent  pos- 
sessors. In  this  castle.  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  discovered  a  Roman 
monument,  erected  in  honor  of  P.  Besius,  an  officer  of  merit  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  ;  and  who,  among  other  titles,  was  styled  Pro. 
Tig.  Maubitakw:  Tinoitanije.     The  Portuguese  and  English  erect- 
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ed  churches  there,  and  the  Moors  established  a  mosque.  Thif 
Castle  is  built  in  a  very  strong  position  ;  facing  the  sea  to  the  east 
and  south,  the  bay  to  the  west,  and  narrow  crags  and  rocky  bills  to 
the  north.  It  is  falling  to  decay  in  many  places.  The  roome  are 
small ;  and,  in  the  upper  story,  they  open  into  a  neat  garden, 
lined  with  orange  trees,  and  having  a  fountain  in  the  centve.  These 
apartments,  I  was  informed,  were  appropriated  to  the  women,  the 
ceilings  are  stuccoed  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  the  floor  neatly 
paved  with  tiles.  The  small  windows,  opening  towards  the  sea, 
command  a  view  of  the  Straits,  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  ship- 
ping entering  the  Mediterranean.  It  is,  however,  an  immense 
height  from  the  black  rocks  below,  on  which,  the  waves  are  eter- 
nally dashing,  and  renders  escape,  at  that  quarter,  wholly  impossi- 
ble. On  the  extreme  height  of  Cape  Spartel,  Mr.  Simpson  has  a 
country  seat,  but  it  is  seldom  occupied,  as  the  ascent  is  tedious  and 
difficult ;  it  commands,  however,  a  noble  view  of  the  surrouading 
country,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  a  healthy  retreat.  I  called  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Tangiers  ;  and,  after  having  passed 
through  several  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  we  found  this  officer 
seated  on  a  mat,  in  a  low  and  filthy  house  ;  he  had  a  secretary  near 
faim,  writing  on  small  slips  of  paper  with  a  reed.  The  Governor 
wore  a  long  and  venerable  beard,  spoke  Spanish  exceedingly  well ; 
and  was  affable  and  polite  :  He  had  been  frequently,  he  informed 
us,  in  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  was  familiar  with  Christian  habits 
and  manners  ;  he  made  no  ceremony  with  us,  nor  offered  any  re- 
freshment. He  looked  like  a  patriarch,  with  an  open  countenance, 
beaming  with  intelligence  and  good  nature. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  minutely  on  the  habits,  cus- 
toms, and  religion  of  the  Musselmen,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
I  shall  avoid  touching  on  the  subject  at  present.  From  comparisons, 
which  I  took  occasion  subsequently  to  make,  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied, that  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  were  infinitely  superior  to  the 
residents  in  other  parts  of  Barbary.  This  could  be  accounted  for, 
from  their  origin ;  as  their  ancestors,  while  possessed  of  Spain, 
were  certainly  the  most  enlightened,  Uberal,  and  gallant  people, 
ever  inhabiting  that  country,  and  whose  loss  is  felt  even  at  this 
day.  Morocco  is  an  Empire,  and  the  sovereignty  has  been 
hereditary  since  the  eighth  century.  The  present  Emperor  is  called 
Muly  Soliman,  and  who  must  be  now  at  a  vcjry  advanced  age.    His 
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rtfid«iiee  in  Mmieiiiiies  al  Fez,  and  sometimes  in  the  citj  of  Mo« 
rocco.  The  naral  power  of  the  Empire,  has  dwindled  to  a  few 
frigates  and  smaller  ressels,  in  a  wretched  condition,  which  are 
itatienedat  Larache.  The  policj  of  the  Emperor  being  distinctly 
known  as  pacific,  he  is,  at  this  day,  at  peace  with  all  the  christian 
powers.  On  visitidg  the  camp,  near  Tangier,  once  a  year,  he 
receireasaaali  presents  from  the  Consols  ;  consisting  of  tea,  coffee , 
sugar,  rice,  linen,  damask,  &c.  &c.  and  the  expense  of  maintain- 
iBg  the  puUic  relations,  is  very  inconsiderable.  Morocco  is  the 
only  country  in  Barbary,  in  which  travelling  may  be  safely  prose- 
cuted by  Christians  ;  and  merchants  frequently  undertake  a  journey 
from  Tanker  to  Mogadore,  and  in  all  instances  with  safety.  They 
hare  no  christian  slares  in  Morocco  ;  a  system  of  policy,  which 
pyes  to  this  Empire  a  Tast  ascendency  in  character,  over  the  other 
States ;  and  Mnly  Soliman  uses  his  inflaence,  to  obtain  any  cap- 
tives which  he  leantsha?e  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  on 
the  soothem  coast.  With  a  powerful  army  well  organized,  and  a 
coontry  which  defies  invasion,  he  prudently  cultivates  the  arts  of 
peace;  and,  without  being  extremely  wealthy,  he  has,  neverthe-. 
less,  a  command  of  all  the  resources  in  the  kingdom.  His  policy 
b  evidently  anti-commercial ;  and  he  permits  but  few  christian  re- 
sidents in  his. ports,  and  has  but  little  intercourse  with  Europe. 
To  his  Bisects,  he  justifies  this  policy  as  a  preventive  to  vitiating 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  by  constant  intercourse  with  christians  ^ 
the  real  ground  of  objection  is,  a  disposition  to  be  clear  from  en- 
tangling alliances,  or  being  made  a  party  to  any  conflict  in  Europe. 
When  the  French  were  in  Spain,  and  had  approached  the  walls  of 
Tariffa,  within  two  hours  sail  of  Tangier,  a  French  officer  told  a 
Moor,  probably  in  jest,  that  they  were  about  visiting  the  domi- 
nions of  his  master.  The  Moor  hastened  to  Morocco,  gave  the 
alarm,  and,  in  a  short  time,  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  men,  were  under  arms,  and  all  points  of  embarkation  were 
narrowly  watched.  The  possession  of  Ceuta  by  the  Spaniards, 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  Morocco,  and  innu- 
merable attempts  have  been  made,  to  wrest  that  place  from  them. 
Such,  however,  is  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Moors,  in  relation  to  sieges  generally,  that  every  at- 
tempt, though  accompanied  with  great  sacrifices,  has  failed. — 
The  Spaniards  between  whom  and  the  Moors,  no  great  differ- 
ence   exists,    except  as   to    religion,    now    tranquilly    occupy 
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that  important  fortress,  which  is  also  a  prison  for  state  captives* 
and  a  receptacle  for  galley  slaves.  Towards  his  suhjects  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  is  said  to  exercise  great  severity  ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  other  despots  in  Barbary,  he  is  not  remarkable  for  prin- 
ciple or  mildness  towards  them.  An  anecdote,  illastrative  of  this 
disposition,  was  related  to  me  at  Tangier ;  a  Moorish  merchant, 
by  the  name  of  Sidi  Hamet,  well  known  in  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar, 
had,  in  the  course  of  many  years  of  successful  commerce,  lamassed 
immense  wealth ;  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  although  resid- 
ing in  sight  of  his  native  country,  had  not  paid  it  a  Tisit, 
or  rendered  to  his  Sovereign  the  homage  of  his  respects. — 
He  suddenly  came  to  the  determination  of  visiting  Tangier  ;  and, 
on  his  arrival  there,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  brought 
with  him  for  commercial  purposes,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Emperor.  An  intrigue  was  then  set  on  foot,  by  some  subordinate 
officers,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  his  money,  to  have  him  strangled  ; 
and  it  was  represented  to  Muly  Soliman,  that  for  n^ny  years  he 
had  preferred  a  residence  among  christians  ;  had  never  entered  a 
mosque,  or  fulfilled  the  duties  of  religion ;  and,  in  short,  had  for- 
feited his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign.  These,  and  other  inflated 
representntions,  induced  the  Emperor  to  issue  an  order  for  his  ex- 
ecution. Hamet,  whose  presence  of  mind  in  this  exigency  did 
not  forsake  him,  demanded  to  see  the  Emperor,  prior  to  his  deatili ; 
stating,  that  he  had  some  important  secrets  to  disclose,  touching 
his  safety,  and  that  of  the  Mahomedan  Religion.  The  demand 
could  not  be  evaded,  and  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor.  He  then  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  many  years'  resi- 
dence simong  the  Christians,  the  Prophet  had  blessed  him  with 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  feeling  desirous  of  ending  his  days  in 
his  native  country,  he  had,  preparatory  to  his  final  removal,  from 
Europe,  crossed  over  to  Tangier,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing 
his  intention  to  the  Emperor  ;  that  he  brought  with  him  }  10,000, 
as  a  present  to  his  majesty  ;  but,  that  several  persons,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  this  money,  and  depriving  the  Emperor  of  his  rights, 
had  conspired  against  bis  life.  He  demanded  an  interview,  to  se- 
cure this  sum  to  his  majesty,  and  soliciting  his  permission  to  bring 
away  the  residue  of  his  possessions,  which  otherwise,  would  fall  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  Christians.  This  statement  turned  the  tide  in 
his  favour  ;  the  Emperor  received  the  present,  gave  permission  to 
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Hamet  to  go  orer  to  Gibraltar,  and  brin^  his  property  away.  Ha- 
met  retomed  to  Europe  ;  and,  since  that  period,  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  he  has  evinced  no  disposition  to  revisit  Tangier,  upon  a 
conmiercial  speculation,  after  the  costly  escape  he  had  made.  As 
illustrative  of  a  nobleness  and  generosity  of  character  among  the 
Moors,  another  anecdote  was  related  to  me.  Daring  the  war  in 
the  peninsula,  transports,  and  other  government  vesseb  were  fre- 
quently sent  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier ;  but,  to  prevent  quaran- 
tine, these  vessels  had  no  connection  with  the  shore ;  and  strict  or- 
ders were  given,  to  permit  no  Moor  to  come  on  board.  A  sloop  of 
WHT,  arriving  from  Cadiz,  anchored  in  the  bay  ;  and  the  captain  of 
the  port,  an  athletic  man,  of  fine  feelings,  and  good  character,  and 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  got  into 
his  skifif,  and  paddled  towards  the  vessel.  He  got  under  the  stem, 
and,  before  he  was  observed,  he  reached  the  deck.  The  lieuten- 
ant oo  watch,  enraged  at  the  violation  of  orders,  and  the  fear  of 
quarantine,  in  a  moment  of  forge tfulness,  seized  a  rope,  and  very 
severely  beat  the  Moor,  who  got  into  his  skiff  and  returned  to  the 
port ;  he  made  no  complaint ;  told  no  one  of  the  circumstance  ;  al- 
though, a  greater  outrage  cannot  be  offered  by  a  Christian  to  aMus- 
selman,  he  watched  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  ;  the  lieutenant  was 
compelled  to  land  on  business  ;  he  returned  to  the  beach  at  dusk  ;  the 
gates  of  the  town  were  shut ;  no  boat  was  ready  to  receive  him ; 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  drowned  his  voice  ;  he  walked  the  be^ch 
in  agitation,  when  the  captain  of  the  port  accosted  him  ;  and,  on 
learning  his  situation,  prepared  his  skiff  and  rowed  him  to  his  ves- 
sel. **  You  iftay  remember.  Sir,"  said  he,  ^*  when  in  the  execn- 
tion  of  the  duties  of  my  ofKce,  1  landed  on  the  deck  of  this  ship ; 
you  disgraced  me  by  beating  me  with  a  rope  ;  and,  without  provoca- 
tion, I  could  have  thrown  you  from  my  skiff  into  the  sea,  and  thu« 
have  taken  satisfaction  ;  but  you  entrusted  yourself  to  me,  and  1 
guarantee  your  safety  ;  this  Sir,"  said  he,  as  he  pushed  off  from 
the  vessel,  *^  is  the  vengeance  of  a  Moor."  Feelings  thus  noble 
and  elevated  are  very  rare  ;  particularly  on  the  Barbary  coast.  An 
event  occurred,  while  I  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  An  English  brig  of  war,  called  the  Haughty,  and 
commanded  by  a  captain  Harvey,  while  convoying  a  Portuguese 
vessel,  was  brought  to  by  an  Algerine  frigate,  and  the  captain  was 
erdered  to  come  on  board.     On  his  arrival  on  the  deck  of  the  fri- 
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gate,  he  was  assailed  in  the  most  ahqsive  language  by  ike  Rats,  tSr 
convoying  the  Portuguese ;  who  concluded  his  lecture,  by  beatiog 
captain  Harvey  severely  with  his  long  pipe,  and  after  thus  disgrac* 
ing  him,  ordered  him  in  his  boat  Captain  Harvey  made  strong 
representations  of  this  national  and  individual  outrage,  to  the  Brit- 
ish government ;  but,  at  that  period,  their  commercial  policy  reo^ 
dered  it  necessary  to  hush  the  matter  up. 

A  Felucca  with  fruit,  was  bound  to  Gibraltar,  and  we  took  oar 
departure,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  fair  breeze ; 
which,  together  with  the  current  rushing  throught  the  Straits,  we 
calculated  would  bring  us  to  that  port  in  four  hours.  The  cur- 
rents, which  set  with  so  much  rapidity  in  the  mouth  of  the  Straits, 
have  for  many  ages  been  objects  of  speculation  to  the  philosopher^ 
and  the  man  of  science.  It  has  been,  by  some,  considered)  that  as 
much  water  issues  from  the  Mediterranean,  as  comes  in  from  the  At- 
lantic, and  thereby,  counter-currents  are  created  ;  but,  it  is  evident, 
that  whatever  currents  may  exist  on  the  margin  of  the  shore,  the  strong 
and  powerful  one  sets  in  the  Straits."  The  Mediterranean,  it  is  true, 
receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  the  Rhone,  the  Danube, 
the  Dneiper,  and  Dneister ;  the  Nile  and  several  others,  which, 
no  doubt,  disembogue  great  quantities  of  water ;  yet,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, that  the  vapour  and  wind  absorb  a  great  portion  of  these 
waters,  and  give  to  the  supply  from  the  Atlantic,  a  powerful  pre- 
dominance. If,  pursuing  the  theory  of  learned  men,  we  are  to 
suppose,  that  the  Mediterranean  was  formerly  closed  at  the  Fillan 
of  Hercules,  and  some  convulsion  of  nature,  broke  through  the 
barrier,  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive,  than,  that  the  force  of 
the  Atlantic,  rushing  through  the  narrow  aperture,  must  have  crea- 
ted this  current ;  which,  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  have 
not  had  sufficient  power  to  subdue.  We  coasted  pleasantly  on  the 
African  side,  and  passed  the  Mon$  Ahyla  of  antiquity  ;  now,  called 
Apes  Hill,  a  large  and  curiously  shaped  moimtain«  which  penetrates 
deep  in  the  country.  This  forms  a  part  of  a  chain  of  rugged  and 
irregular  mountains,  whose  summits  are  not  unfrequently  capped 
with  snow.  There  are  many  valleys  and  precipices  ;  and  some 
plains  fruitful  and  cultivated.  We  had  a  view  of  Tariffa ;  a  walled 
town,  situated  on  the  European  side  of  the  Straits,  and  of  great  anti- 
quity. This  was,  originally,  the  Julia  TraducU  of  the  Romans; 
and  also  was  erected  on  the  scite  of  a  Phoenician  town.     Many  yvn- 
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ten  hare  placed  the  ancient  Cartea  on  this  spot ;  this,  howe- 
Ter,  could  not  be  the  case,  for  Mela  and  other  Geographers,  placed 
Cartea,'  once  so  celebrated,  in  a  bay,  near  Mons  Calpe,  and  the 
roios  of  which,  are  even  now  partly  to  be  seen,  at  the  bottom 
of  Gibraltar  Bay.  Pliny  places  Julia  Traducta  on  the  African  side, 
which  Strabo  confirms,  by  calling  it  Juliam  Josam.  There  is  no  doubt, 
notwithstanding  this  contrariety  of  opinion,  among  ancient  writers, 
that  Julia  Tradncta  was  placed  where  Tariffa  now  stands  ;  for,  on 
that  spot,  no  other  town,  except  Cartea,  was  said  to  be  erected  ; 
and  it  has  been  very  satisfactorily  shown,  that  Cartea  was  built  be* 
tween  Algeciras  and  Gibraltar,  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Tariff 
hailt  a  castle  on  the  eminence  of  that  town,  and  fortified  it  consider- 
ably. The  Moors  retained  possession  of  it  near  600  years  ;  and  it 
was  finally  taken,  after  a  long  siege,  by  Sancho,  king  of  Castile,  in 
1292.  The  Moors  made  several  desperate  attempts  to  regain  it ; 
they  considered  it  the  key  to  the  Straits,  and  from  the  facility  of 
hauling  up  their  light  barks  on  the  beach,  under  the  walls,  they 
viewed  it  as  an  important  maritime  town.  The  king  of  Grenada  of- 
fered twenty  two  castles,  and  twenty-thousand  crowns  in  money, 
but  the  gallant  Alonzo  Perez  De  Gusman,  who  defended  it,  refus- 
ed the  offer.  Prince  Henry,  tempted,  however,  by  the  extent  of 
the  offer,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Don  Perez  to  accept  it ;  this 
was  refused,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  dispute  arose,  that  ter- 
minated by  many  Christians  joining  the  Moors  in  the  siege  of  this 
place,  which,  nevertheless,  was  unsuccessful.  Still  bent  on  oc- 
cupying Tariffa,  and  with  a  remarkable  perseverance,  the  Moors, 
in  1340,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  all  their  possessions  in 
Spain ;  and,  after  a  preparation  of  five  months,  in  crossing  the 
Straits  with  their  armament,  they  landed  400,000  foot  and  70,000 
horse,  a  number  which  they  never  before  brought  into  the  field.-— 
They  divided  their  forces,  which  were  defeated  at  Salado ;  they 
raised  the  siege  of  Tariffa,  and  repaired,  after  sundry  battles,  to 
Grenada.  Thus  ended  every  attempt  on  this  important  place ;  and^ 
since  that  period,  it  has  gone  to  decay.  The  fortifications  are  in  a 
ruined  state,  yet,  in  1812,  a  small  British  detachment,  under  th^ 
command  of  a  colonel  of  engineers,  stood  a  long  siege,  and  prevented 
the  French  from  getting  possession  of  it.  On  the  opposite,  or 
African  side,  stands  Ceuta,  a  most  important  and  strong  fortress, 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  of  very  little  advantage  to 
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(bem,  yet  a  cause  of  jealousy  toother  powers.  Ceota  was  buOt  by 
the  Goths  ;  Septa^  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  was  the  Septitu 
Fratres^  built  on  one  of  the  hills,  near  where  the  fortress  now 
stands.  Much  contrariety  of  opinion  is  expressed,  as  to  the  locali- 
ty of  these  places. 

We  entered  the  fine  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  and  came  to  anchor 
with  our  Felucca,  near  the  water-port  gate.  The  Bay  wai 
crowded  with  shipping ;  several  men  of  war,  a  number  of  Tar- 
tans, galliots,  Xebeques,  and  small  coasters.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bay,  lay  Algeciras,  so  celebrated  in  Moorish  history ;  at  the 
bottom,  a  sandy  beach,  leading  to  a  rising  ground  of  gradual  ascent, 
on  the  top^  which,  lay  the  smaU  town  of  St.  Roque,  finely  situat- 
ed ;  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  running  from  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  to 
the  Spanish  possessions,,  over  which,  the  Mediterranean  is  seen.— 
Every  thing  around  us  was  warlike  ;  batteries  ranging  the  shores, 
and  rising  one  above  the  other,  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the 
place,  and  its  strong  works  of  defence.  Even  the  Rock,  at  an  ex- 
treme height,  was  perforated,  and  cut  into  various  chambers ;  out 
of  which,  the  surly  mouths  of  cannon  were  seen,  frowning  defi- 
ance on  the  surrounding  objects.  The  mole  was  crowded  with  por- 
ters, and  persons  engaged  in  landing  cargoes,  from  the  yessels  is  I 
tiie  Bay.  Mr.  Keene  went  on  shore,  to  obtain  permission  for  Mr. 
Barrel  and  myself  to  land  ;  there  were  two  American  gentlemen 
residing  in  the  garrison,  Mr.  Sprague,  and  Mr.  Blodget ;  applica« 
tion  was  made  without  effect ;  Mr.  Gavino,  the  former  consul,  de- 
clined interfering,  and  the  governor  would  not  consent  to  our  land- 
ing. Night  came  on,  and  it  began  to  rain  terribly ;  we  were  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable  in  a  little  Felucca,  laden  with  fruit,  har- 
ing  no  cabin  ;  and  resolving  not  to  pass  the  night  in  that  situation, 
we  boarded  a  large  Xebeque,  which  lay  near  us  ;  the  captain,  a 
Genoese,  permitting  us  to  pass  the  night  with  him,  and  we  took  up 
our  quarters  in  a  large  and  comfortable  cabin.  The  Xebeque  was 
laden  with  wine,  from  Malta,  and  mounted  four  guns,  to  protect 
her  from  the  Corsairs  of  Barbary.  Several  captains  of  small  crail, 
laying  near  us,  came  on  board  to  spend  the  evening.  The  cabin 
was  clean  and  spacious  ;  a  small  image  of  the  Vii^ia  was  placed  in 
a  niche,  near  the  windows;  before  which,  a  light  burned,  and  se- 
veral pictures  of  saints  were  hung  up,  as  protectors  to  the  pious 
▼oyagers.  Sardinias,  stewed  with  oil,  and  sea  biscuit,  were  served 
up  in  a  rude  way ;  each,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  helped  himself  out 
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of  die  1aTf;e  earthen  dish,  and  they  drank  commoii  red  wine  out  of 
tin  mags.  Their  conyersation,  which  was  carried  on  in  Italian,  re- 
lated principally  to  commerce.  The  Genoese,  who  never  leave  the 
Mediterranean,  except  to  coast  along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, carry  on  a  very  active  trade  with  their  small  vessels  ;  they 
come  dawn  with  Greeks,  from  Rhodes,  Cypmsi  the  Morea,  Zante, 
Corsica,  Malta,  and  ports  of  Italy,  laden  with  wine,  fruits,  kc, 
which  they  exchange  for  colonial  produce,  and  British  goods. — 
Gibraltar,  is  a  free  port,  and  receives  no  duty,  except  a  trifle  on 
spirits,  and  a  few  other  articles.  Throu^  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Cardoza,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  Mr.  Sprague,  we  were  permit* 
ted  to  land,  and  had  a  card,  with  the  period  of  our  stay  written 
upon  it.  We  passed  through  the  gate,  and  up  the  main  street,  fil- 
led with  stores  ;  drays  and  perters  ;  merchants  with  hurried  looks  ; 
Moors  ;  Jews  from  Barbary  ;  British  soldiers  ;  Spanish  contraban- 
disters  ;  muleteers  ;  Genoese  sailors  ;  all  mixed  and  confused,  de- 
noting a  population,  at  once  active  and  spirited.  We  stopped  at 
the  Crown,  a  large  tavern,  facing  the  P/a^ra,  and  kept  by  an  Irish 
lady,  where  we  were  accommodated  with  a  room»  at  two  dollars 
per  day,  exclusive  of  boarding ;  a  proof  at  once,  that  tiving  was 
exceedingly  expensive  at  Gibraltar.  Mr.  Sprague,  whose  name  if 
CuniUar  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  endeared  by  the 
recollection  of  many  acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality,  was  permit- 
ted to  reside  in  the  garrison  ;  although  war  had  heen  some  time 
declared.  His  presence  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  coun- 
tfymen,  many  of  whom  were  rescued  from  prison  ships,  hy  his 
exertions,  and  alsc^hy  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Blodget  The 
Commander  of  the  naval  forces  on  that  station,  was  a  native  Ame- 
rican, called  Linzee,  bom  in  Boston,  and  is  an  admiral  in  the  Brit* 
bh  service.  Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  a  number  of  vessels^ 
laden  with  flour,  sailing  under  a  British  license,  arrived  at  Gibral- 
tar ;  admiral  Linzee,  accustomed  to  associate  generally,  with  the 
Americans,  had  invited  a  party  to  take  breakfast  with  him,  on 
board  of  his  flag  ship  ;  after  the  company  had  returned  to  the  shore» 
the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  communicated  the  tidings,  that  war  had 
been  declared.  The  admiral,  not  satisfied  with  taking  possession 
of  all  the  American  ships  in  the  Bay,  sent  orders  to  the  garrison^ 
to  cause  the  American  captains,  who  had  just  quitted  his  cabin,' 
afler  partaking  of  his  ho(»pitality,  to  be  arrested  as  prisoners  oi 
war.    The  town  Serjeants  went  in  pursuit  of  them ;  and  Mr.Sprague, 
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apprised  of  the  order,  caused  them  to  be  carried  oTer  to  Alge^ 
ciras  ;  and  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  harm.  There  was  something 
in  this  step  of  the  admiral's  insufferably  mean ;  not  warranted  by 
the  strict  performance  of  duty,  and  not  sanctioned  by  considerationa 
of  hospitidity.  These  captains  were  protected  by  licenses,  such 
as  they  were,  and  had  just  left  his  table.  The  circumstance  of  ad- 
miral Linzee's  being  an  American  by  birth,  may  have  induced  him 
to  adopt  measures  of  a  more  rigorous  character,  in  order  to  remoTQ 
suspicion  of  any  national  bias  ;  but,  in  this  determination,  he  paid 
a  poor  compliment  to  the  liberality  and  confidence  of  the  British, 
government.  Among  the  American  vessels,  seized  after  the  declar- 
ation of  war  was  known  at  Gibraltar,  vvas  the  ship  Alleghany. — 
This  vessel  was  freighted  by  the  United  States,  to  carry  stores  toj 
Algiers,  in  conformity  with,  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty.  She 
arrived  at  a  period,  when  the  Dey  calculated  that  he  could  con- 
veniently extort  something  extra  from  us  ;  and  finding  fault  with  the 
articles,  he  ordered  the  ship  away,  and  the  consul  and  his  family 
likewise.  Mr.  Lear,  from  the  information  received  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  joined  to  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  British  Consul,  to 
give  him  a  passport,  must  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that 
war  was  about  being  declared.  He  left  Algiers,  in  the  Alleghany ; 
and  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  common  prudence,  he  avoided  all 
Che  Spanish  ports,  and  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and, 
while  visiting  the  garrison,  the  declaration  of  war  arrived,  and  the 
ship  was  seized  and  confiscated.  In  ten  minutes,  she  could  have 
run  over  to  Algeciras,  in  Spanish  waters,  and  saved  upwards  of 
^26,000  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  object  of  my  visit  to  Gibraltar,  was  to  establish 
the  necessary  credits,  for  the  attempt  which  Mr.  Keene  was  about 
making,  to  ransom  our  captives.  This,  during  a  state  of  war,  was 
extremely  difficult ;  the  suspension  of  all  commercial  intercourse  ; 
the  indefinite  period  to  which  the  duration  of  the  war  might  be  con- 
fined ;  and  the  closing  of  the  Mediterranean  to  our  vessels  ;  com- 
bined to  shake  confidence,  and  presented  a  barrier  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  Bills  of  Exchange.  Mr.  Sprague,  however,  on  reading  my 
instructions,  relative  to  that  object,  very  readily  offered  to  make 
the  necessary  advances ;  satisfied  with  the  power  they  conferred, 
and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  persons  thus  confined,  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  for  their  release  without  delay.     A  Spanish  Polacre 
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was  bound  to  Algiers,  or  a  port  near  Algiers,  in  which  Mr.  Keeoe 
procured  a  passt^  ;  and,  prior  to  his  departure,  I  gave  him  the 
followii^  instructions  :— 

M  Gibraltar,  Jahvary  20,  1814. 
"  Don  Raynal  R.  Keene,  Gibraltar, 

•*  Sir — You  will,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  proceed  by  the 
most  direct  route,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  Algiers,  and  - 
there  endeavour  to  negotiate  for  the  release  of  such  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  held  at  present  in  captirity  by  that  Regen- 
cy. I  hare  only  information  of  twelve  persons,  who  composed  the 
crew  of  the  Brig  Edwin,  of  Salem,  including  Mr.  Pollard  of  Norfolk, 
who  was  taken  out  of  a  Spanish  vessel ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  no  addition  to  that  number  has  since  been  made. — 
Should  success  attend  your  efforts,  and'  you  can  obtain  their  imme- 
diate release,  you  are  authorised  to  go  as  far  as  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  man,  and  to  draw  on  Horatio  Sprague,  esquire,  of  this  place, 
at  thirty  or  sixty  days  ailer  sight,  for  the  necessary  disbursements. 
In  procuring  the  sums  which  may  be  required,  it  is  proper  to  cau- 
tion you  against  the  impositions  practised  by  those  who  loan  money 
in  Algiers,  and  who  take  advantage  of  the  want  of  a  regulated  ex- 
change. It  would  be  preventing  extortion,  therefore,  to  procure 
the  amount  in  small  sums,  from  different  persons,  so  as  to  insure  a 
moderate  premium.  Afler  having  obtained  their  release,  you  will 
provide  a  safe  conveyance  for  them  to  any  port  in  Spain,  from  which 
they  can  depart  for  their  country.  You  will  carefully  abstain  from 
letting  it  appear  that  the  United  States  are  acquainted  with  your  ob- 
ject, or  authorise  your  proceedings.  On  the  contrary,  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  the  relief  proposed,  proceeds  direct  from 
the  friends  of  the  parties. 

<*  The  situation  of  these  persons  has  excited  a  warm  sympathy 
among  their  countrymen,  and  produced  an  anxious  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  obtain  their  release.  Your  agency  will, 
therefore,  require  perseverance  and  circumspection,  and  I  trust 
that  no  efforts,  consistent  with  the  foregoing  instructions,  will  be 
vvanting  on  your  part  to  ensure  success  in  the  attempt, 
have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  M.  M.  NOAH. 

United  States'  Consul,  Tunis." 
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Haying  therefore,  as  I  cooceiyed,  commenced  this  negotiation  im> 
der  favourable  auspices,  it  wa8  necessary  to  await  the  issue.  I  was 
long  satisfied,  that  the  government  was  but  indifferently  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  policy  of  the  Algerines,  and  that  the  period 
had  arrived,  when  we  should  set  an  example  to  the  world.  I  there- 
fore deemed  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  precise  and  specific  views 
of  the  Dey,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  existing  hostilities,  in  order  that 
preparation  might  be  made  to  meet  whatever  he  might  decide  up- 
on.  I  depended,  therefore,  on  Mr.  Keene,  for  information  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  very  readily  awaited  his  return- 
Gibraltar  is  the  Mont  Calpe  of  antiquity  ;  and  historians  are  at 
▼ariance  as  to  the  period  of  its  first  settlement,  and  the  towns  erect- 
ed on  its  scite.  It  is  by  some  contended,  that  Heraclea  stood 
where  Gibraltar  is  now  built ;  others  say,  that  the  town  of  Calpe 
was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  Rock.  Some  place  Cartea  on  this 
spot ;  but  Strabo,  who  was  the  most  precise  historian  in  his  time, 
places  Cartea  at  forty  stadia  from  Mons  Calpe.  It  is  well  known, 
that  five  miles  north-west  from  the  land  port  of  Gibraltar,  and  near- 
ly at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  town  are  to  be 
seen;  these  evidently  are  Phcenician.  They  are  situated  on  the 
Guadarante,  at  a  place  called  Rocadillo.  This  town  was  built  bj 
Hercules  ;  as  several  coins,  bearing  his  bust  with  the  club  and  lion 
skin,  have  been  found.  Other  medals  and  coins,  with  the  Caput 
Turritum  and  Cartea  perfectly  legible  on  them,  are  in  the  posses- 
iiion  of  antiquarians  at  Gibraltar  ;  and  not  many  years  ago,  an  am- 
phitheatre and  several  important  ruins  were  discovered  on  the  spot, 
all  of  which,  unite  to  establish  that  celebrated  City,  the  Melic  Car- 
tea  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules,  at  this  place.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  no  town  was  erected  on  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  until  the  year  713  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Moors.  This,  however,  may  be 
accounted  fdr.  The  settlements,  formed  by  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  were  for  commercial  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  and  they  passed  by  this  barren  rock,  and  built  towns  and 
villages  in  the  fertile  vallies  near  its  base.  The  quick-sighted 
Moors  occupied  it  for  purposes  of  defence  ;  and  it  continued  in 
their  possession  under  many  vicissitudes,  from  713  to  the  year 
1462.  What  seems  to  confirm  the  general  impression,  thatnocitj 
of  antiquity  was  built  on  this  rock,  is,  that  no  remains  of  ancient 
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flnctafes  are  tol>e  found ;  and  no  antiquitie«,  except  those  strictJy 
Moorbh,  have  been  dif covered.  On  the  occupancy  of  Mona 
Calpe  bj  the  Moors,  it  changed  its  name  to  Tarif  or  Tharic,  after 
a  celebrated  Moorish  Cq)tain,  and  it  was  bj  them  commonly  called 
Gibe!  Tari^— hence  the  corruption  of  Gibraltar,  or  high  Mountain. 
Gihbel  the  Arabic  ndme  for  Mountain,  ahd  iUta  the  Spanish  phrase 
for  high  or  lofty.  The  Castle,  built  at  that  period  by  the  Moors,  and, 
by  its  inscriptions,  erected  during  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Valid,  is 
still  to  be  seen.  The  Moors  held  this  place  until  it  was  wrested  from 
them  by  King  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  Spaniards  retained  peaceable 
possession,  not  having  fortified  it  strongly,  until  1333,  when  the 
King  of  Morocco  sent  his  son  over  with  an  .army ,  who  laid  siege  to 
Gibraltar.  Alonzo,  King  of  Castile,  impressed  at  that  period  with 
theimportanceof  the  place,  sent  strong  succours  to  release  the 
garrisoD,  and' put  them  under  the  command  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
James,  CalatraTa,  and  Alcantara,  Knights,  the  most  gallant  of  any 
age,  and  the  very  flower  of  chivalry.  The  Moor^  finding  that 
fluccours  were  about  arriving,  fought  with  their  usual  fury  ;  they 
in?ented  and  used  every  destructive  engine  that  could  be  invented^ 
and  the  garrison,  after  five  months  siege,  surrendered  to  Abomilec. 
Tbe  fiaest  provinces  of  Spain,  at  that  period,  were  under  the  con* 
troul  of  Moorish  Princes,  who,  finding  that  the  Christian  Powers 
were  pressing  them  on  all  sides,  entered  into  alliances,  for  the 
purposes  of  conunoo  ucfence.  Abomilec,  who  styled  himself 
Kingof  Algeciras,  formed  a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  King  of  Gre- 
nada ;  and  the  forces  of  these  Moorish  Allies,  prevented  Alonzo 
from  hazarding  a  battle,  who,  nevertheless,  continued  to  besiege 
Gibraltar,  ontil  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Castile,  which  required 
bis  presence  to  arrest ;  and  he  then  concluded  an  armistice  with 
tbe  Moors  ;  which  ended  in  a  truce  for  four  years.  At  the  conclo- 
lion  of  this  trace,  Don  Alonzo,  of  Castile,  whose  enterprize  and 
bravery  were  onpandleled,  determined  to  renew  his  attack  on 
Gibraltar,  and  dispossess  the  barbarians  of  that  important  fortress. 
Thisattempt  was  made  under  great  disadvantages  ;  Alonzo  found  it 
necessary  to  conciliate  several  rebellious  Chiefs,  who  promised 
lobinisston  and  succours,  but  who  finally  broke  their  word,  and 
embarrassed  the  progress  of  the  gallant  King.  Alonzo,  however^ 
appeared  before  Gibraltar,  but  his  rebellious  Chiefr  once  more 
created  a  distarbance  in  Castile,  which  again  compelled  him  to 
nisetheaiege,  andretumtoiuskingdon.  After  allaying  the  ferment^ 
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and  finding  the  Moors  were  shaken  by  internal  commotions,  still  hat- 
ing his  favoarite  project  at  heart,  he  appeared,  with  an  army  well 
provided,  once  more  beneath  the  frowning  battlements  of  the  Mooruh 
fortress.  Threatened  with  oatward  danger,  the  Moors  quieted  their  in- 
ternal commotions,  and  all  united  for  the  common  defence.  The  Kinj; 
of  Castile  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  Don  Pedro,  Kingof  Arra- 
gon,  who  blockaded  Gibraltar  by  sea,  to  prevent  African  succours. 
The  christians  threw  up  immense  works  before  the  town,  and  the 
Moors  made  frequent  sorties  from  the  garrison,  and  checked  their 
operations.  The  Moors,  harrassed  by  repeated  sallies,  finding  na 
relief  from  Africa,  disheartened  and  dispirited,  were  about  submit- 
ting, when  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  christian  camp,  which  spread 
with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Alonzo,  thus  perilously  situated,  was 
advised  to  raise  the  siege,  which  he  refused  ;  and  being  himself 
seized  with  the  disorder,  he  fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1350  ;  and  ended  a  life  of  admirable  bravery  in  bis  39th 
year.  Although  the  death  of  Alonzo  relieved  the  Moors  from  an 
active  and  inveterate  foe,  they  gave  a  proof  of  that  hi^  minded 
and  noble  character,  for  which  they  have  been  eminently  distin- 
guished ;  they  took  no  advantage  of  the  confusion  in  the  Christian 
Camp,  to  sally  from  the  fortress  and  destroy  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  suspended  hostilities  on  that  day,  and  the  body  of  the 
gallant  kii^  was  carried  to  Cordova.  Peter,  the  cruel,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alonzo,  carried  on  the  siege,  and  though  Gibraltar  could 
have  been  taken,  he  finally  abandoned  the  project.  Gibraltar,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was  taken  bj 
the  first  Duke  of  Medina  Sidona,  after  a  short  siege,  and  partly  by 
stratagem.  In  1540,  Rais  Hamet,  attached  to  the  squadron  of 
Barbarossa,  surprized  Gibraltar,  and,  after  pillaging  the  place,  set 
sail  with  his  booty  ;  but,  on  leaving  the  Rock,  he  encountered  four- 
teen Sevilian  galleys,  who  took  the  barbarians  and  recovered  the 
booty.  In  1607,  the  Dutch,  under  Admiral  Hemskirk,  destroyed, 
in  Gibraltar  Bay,  the  Spanish  Squadron,  and  killed  d*Avila,  their 
Admiral.  Spain,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  holding  Gibral- 
tar, took  every  precaution  to  fortify  it  strongly.  At  this  period, 
most  of  the  Moors  being  driven  from  Spain,  took  refuge  in  the 
Barbary  States  ;  and  being  enraged  against  the  Christians,  for  the 
accumulation  of  evils  which  they  had  suffered,  from  having  been 
dispossessed  of  the  finest  country  on  earth,  which  their  spirit  and 
enterprise  had  made  a  second  Paradise,  vowed  eternal  vengeance^ 
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xod  commenced  that  system  of  piracy,  which  they  hare  heen  per- 
mitted ,  too  saccessfuUy ,  to  prosecute  to  this  day.  James  2d,  King  of 
Eogland,  finding  that  the  British  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
suffered  from  their  depredations,  sent  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  with 
four  frigates  and  three  smaller  vessels,  to  attack  Algiers  ;  which 
project  completely  failed.  It  was  at  that  period,  that  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  England,  in  relation  to  the  Barbary  States,  took  its  rise. 
On  the  failure  of  that  attempt,  they  considered  it  prudent  to  keep 
at  peace  with  the  pirates  of  Barbary  ;  to  conciliate  them  by  pre- 
sents and  tributes,  while  they  urged  and  encouraged  their  depreda- 
tions on  the  Christian  Powers,  in  the  Mediternmean  ;  and.while  the 
Corsairs  of  Algiers,  Salee,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  made  war  on  the 
Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  other  Powers,  in  that  quarter,  England 
kept  at  peace  ;  and  this  policy,  which  led  to  the  captivity  of  so  ma- 
ny thousand  Christians,  they  invariably  pursued  for  near^one  hun- 
dred years  ;  until  their  own  sufferings,  joined  to  the  powerful  re- 
moostrance  of  Europe,  induced  that  Cabinet  to  fit  out  the  late  ex- 
pedition, under  Lord  Exmouth.  In  1702,  Anne,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, declared  war  against  Spain  ;  and,  in  1704,  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  with  his  auxiliary  forces,  together  with  Sir 
George  Rooke,  Admiral  Byng,  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  names  cele- 
brated in  British  Naval  History,  formed  also  by  the  Dutch,  under 
Admirals  Collingberg,  Wassanaer,  and  Vanderdussen,  attacked 
Gibraltar  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  after  a  brave  attack  and  gallant  de- 
fence, it  surrendered  to  the  allies,  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  con- 
finned  Gibraltar  to  the  British.  The  Spaniards  and  French,  satis- 
fied of  the  important  results  in  the  possession  of  this  fortress  ;  or 
rather,  by  dispossessing  the  British  of  it,  made  various^attempts  to 
regain  possession  of  Gibraltar ;  and,  in  the  number  of  sieges, 
which,  subsequent  to  its  capture,  by  the  English,  it  has  sustained, 
Spain  lost  an  immense  number  of  men  and  great  treasure.  The 
last  attack,  at  the  close  of  the  Ameiican  War,  when  it  was  defended 
by  General  Elliott,  put  an  end  to  any  further  attempts  to  regain 
it.  Gibraltar,  from  its  position  as  a  key  to  the  Mediterranean, 
will  ever  be  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Bri- 
tish. A  disposition  was  manifested,  during  the  late  revolution 
in  Spain,  to  possess  themselves .  of  Ceuta.  This,  they  could 
hare  taken  without  much  difficulty ;  but  Spain  has  ever  refus- 
ed to  surrender  that  position,  on  any  terms }  and  the  British,  con- 
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sidering  that  they  had  do  naval  force,  and  that  Ceuta  was  an  ineffi- 
<;ient  fortress  in  their  hands,  did  not  press  their  claim  to  its  trans- 
fer. From  the  present  harren  appearance  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
sterile  aspect  of  the  Rock,  it  would  seem  that  it  never  had  been 
cultivated.  The  Moors,  however,  made  it  a  perfect  garden  ;  and 
with  their  accustomed  industry,  they  not  only  cultivated  every  spot 
capable  of  pro<jlucing  vegetable  life,  but  they  planted  groves  of 
orange  trees  on  the  spot,  outside  of  the  walls,  where  now  a  barren 
waste  of  sand  appears.  While  the  Spaniards  possessed  this  place, 
they  crowded  it  with  houses,  convents,  churches,  &c.  The  Bri- 
tish quickly  reduced  the  number,  turned  their  convents  into  bar- 
racks, and  rendered  it,  what,  from  its  strength  and  position,  (it 
was  intended  to  be)  a  garrison  town.  The  majority  of  inhabilants 
at  present,  are  Spaniards  and  Genoese.  Those  bom  on  the  Rock, 
professing  the  same  Religion  as  the  Spaniards,  pursue  generaUj 
the  same  customs  ;  they  have  a  large  and  well-built  Chapel,  situated 
in  the  main  street.  In  1754,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted 
to  1810;  of  which  782  were  Catholics,  and  604  were  Jews.— 
These,  added  to  the  military,  amounted  to  about  6000,  and  it  may 
be  questionable,  whether  more  than  10,000  persons,  including  tbe 
military,  now  occupy  Gibraltar.  The  Jews  have  one  lai^e  and 
three  small  Synagogues  ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  commerce  of 
that  port,  is  in  their  hands.  The  lower  order  emigrate  from  Bar- 
bary,  and  bring  with  them  their  customs,  and  dress  ;  they  are 
mostly  porters  and  labouring  men.  There  are  some  Jewish  Houses 
immensely  wealfhy,  and  highly  respectable,  among  them,  those 
of  Benoliel  and  Cordoza  may  be  enumerated  There  were  but  three 
Americans  rc'siding  in  the  garrison  during  my  visit,  Messrs.  Sprague, 
Blodget,  and  O'Sullivan.  During  the  -war,  living  and  house  rent 
were  uncommonly  dear,  provisions  were  scarce,  and  indifferent; 
and  the  confined  situsition  of  Gibraltar,  its  crowded  population,  the 
heat  in  summer,  its  military  organization,  and  immense  works  of 
defence,  frowning  on  all  sides,  combine  to  render  it  a  residence 
by  no  means  pleasant  or  agreeable.  Among  the  curiosities  on  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  is 'St.  Michael's  cave,  situated  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  horizon.  This  is  visited  by  all  strangers.  Part 
of  a  strong  Moorish  wall  runs  near  it.  The  entrance  to  the  cave 
commences  with  a  slope,  which  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  large 
cave,  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  long  and  ninety  feet  wiile ; 
there  are  several  pillars,    formed  of  petrifactions,  from  thirty  te 
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fcrty  feet  in  height ;  which,  as  it  were,  support  the  roof,  formed 
into  a  variety  of  petrified  arches.  The  stalactea  or  stony  icicles, 
hang  dripping  from  every  part,  and  the  glare  of  the  torches,  re- 
flected from  a  thousand  concrete  and  spar  gems,  sheds  a  brilliancy 
roand  this  cave,  which  renders  it  surprisingly  beautiful.  The 
descent  through  the  various  chambers  has  been  pursued  for  upwards 
of  five  hundred  feet ;  and,  if  it  was  not  for  the  confined  air,  and  the 
danger  of  losing  the  path  to  the  entrance,  it  could,  in  aU  probabi- 
lity, be  traced  tq  an  immense  distance.  In  this  cave  a  species  of 
small  monkey  is  found,  with  a  ruff  around  its  neck.  These  are 
known  in  Africa ;  but  none  have  ever  been  found  on  the  Spanish 
aide,  which  leads  naturalists  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion of  the  two  Continents,  at  this  point.  Although  the  soil  of 
this  rocky  peninsula,  partakes  of  a  variety  of  character,  partly 
black  and  rich,  light,  loose,  and  some  of  red  sand,  still  it  is  fertile 
at  its  base,  and  produces  garden  stuff  in  abundance,  together  with 
the  white  and  red  grape. 

There  is  a  noble  hospital,  erected  to  the  southward  of  the  new 
mole,  capable  of  accommodating  an  immense  number  of  seamen 
and  soldiers,  and  improvements  are  daily  making  in  the  garrison, 
which,  in  time,  with  a  decrease  of  population,  may  render  it  an 
^eeable  residence.  Society,  as  in  all  garrison  towns,  is  much 
di?ided.  The  military  having  little  or  no  connection  with  the  citi- 
zens, and  associating  principally  among  themselves.  The  Moorish 
Castle,  erected  on  the  north  end  of  the  rock,  is  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity. This  was  commenced  in  the  year  711  of  the  Christian 
sra  ;  and,  from  its  position  and  ruins,  it  was,  doubtless,  a  magnifi- 
cent building.  The  ruins  of  reservoirs,  baths,  and  arched  g^iHe- 
ries,  are  still  to  be  seen,  together  with  terraces,  square  towers, 
and  loop  holes.  There  were  two  Moorish  inscriptions  on  this  cas- 
tle, which,  though  much  defaced  by  time,  were  still  deciphered 
The  Moors  pronounce  the  inscription  on  the  gate,  as  follows  :— - 
*'  El  J^esru  Vel  Temyedo  Vel  Fetch  el  Muhin  ly  tnulana,  aby  abdilahyy 
amir  tl  Muselmin  tiiulana  aby  al  Hajaj  Ebn  Yusef  amir  el  Muselmin 
Ebn  mulana  aby  al  Walid,  Nasaru  allah-^^  This  is  translated  as 
follows  :  *'  Prosperity  and  peace  to  our  sovereign  and  slave  of  God, 
king  of  the  Moors,  our  sovereign  Aby  al  Hajaj,  son  of  Joseph  or 
Jusef,  king  of  the  Moors,  son  of  our  sovereign  Aby  al  Walid,  whom 
God  preserve."    This  at  once  confirms  the  tradition,  that  thi« 
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^Moorish  Castle  was  commeoced  during  the  Caliphat  of  Walid.  Oi 
the  upper  tower,  the  Moors  pronounce  the  inscription  as  follows : 
**  Lilah  d  Afiyatu  el  Afiya,  Lilah  el  Boqui  Yatu  el  Boquiya.  El 
Boquiatu,  lilah  el  Afiyatu  el  Afiya.*'  Translated  thus  :  **  To  the 
God  that  pacifies,  and  of  peace  ;  and  to  the  God  that  lasts  for  eyer." 
"  To  the  God,  &c.  Nothing  is  so  admirable,  as  the  unaffected  veio 
of  piety,  which  pervades  every  thing  in  Moorish  life.  The  name 
and  majesty  of  God,  is  never  foi^otten  by  them  ;  and  although  they 
do  not,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  bind  it  on  their  frontlets,  and  on 
the  posts  of  their  doors,  it  is  ever  uppermost  in  their  thoughts ; 
and  in  all  vicissitudes  of  life,  they  inscribe  to  him,  Glory  and  Om- 
nipotence. The  Moors,  when  the  English  possessed  Tangier, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  Tiveot,  the  governor,  on  affairs  of  im- 
portance ;  which  they  conomenced  as  follows :  "  In  the  name  of 
God,  gracious  and  merciful,  whose  blessing  be  upon  our  Lord, 

^Mahomet,  and  his  family.  To  the  mighty,  honorable,  glorious, 
and  most  excellent  lord  and  governor  of  Tangier,  God  perpetuate 
your  excellency's  honour  and  glory,  and  vouchsafe  your  persever- 
ance in  grandeur  and  felicity ;  happiness  unto  you  with  the  odoan 
of  a  glorious  name  shall  contiaually  breathe  out  their  fragrancies, 
and  let  God  continue  and  prosper  both  you  and  your  estate,  ac- 
cording to  your  wishes."  These  compUments,  bear  all  the  charac- 
ter of  the  most  refined  periods  of  Moorish  history,  and  would  not 
have  done  discredit  to  the  Talb  of  Hiroun  al  Rachid. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  Algeciras,  a  Spanish  town,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bay,  and  the  most  distinguished  in  the  history  of  that  coun- 
try, for  its  sieges  and  battles,  particularly  as  being  the  first  town 
besieged,  where  cannon  was  used.  We  crossed  in  a  large  ferry 
boat,  filled  with  Spanish  peasants,  returning  from  market,  with 
soldiers  and  seamen  going  over  to  Algeciras,  where  a  small  garri- 
fon  IS  kept.  Our  passage  was  concluded  in  twenty  minutes,  with 
a  pleasant  breeze.  A  tin  cup  was  handed  about  among  the  passen- 
gers,  by  a  boy,  to  receive  donations  for  /(w  antmas  benditas,  or  souls 
in  purgatory.  Each  gave  an  acJuyva,  a  small  copper  coin,  the 
value  of  a  farthing ;  all  of  which  was  emptied  in  a  pocket  handker-, 
chief,  and  left  on  the  bench  in  the  boat ;  superstition  being  its  guar- 
dian, as  no  one  ever  steals  the  money  collected  for  masses,  said 
for  the  souls  in  purgutary  ;  because,  with  the  numerous  battalions 
«f  Priests,  in  Spain,  not  a  mass  is  said  gratis. 
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We  landed  on  a  decayed  Mole,  and  proceeded  along  the  beach, 
until  we  ascended  the  narrow  streets  to  the  Posada.  We  passed 
bjap/iU'a,  or  place  for  promenade,  the  neatest  I  saw  in  Spain; 
it  was  situated  in  a  small  square,  and  as  usual,  a  Cathedral  facing 
the  entrance,  and  was  elevated  about  three  feet  from  the  street, 
and  paved  with  neat  flag  stones,  surrounded  by  stone  benches,  with 
trees,  and  having  a  fountain  at  one  end.  We  put  up  at  the  Posada 
de  San  Hosea^  a  close  and  confined  building,  exhibiting  no  prospect 
of  comfort  or  convenience.  Nevertheless,  the  party,  which  con- 
fisted  of  several  American  gentlemen,  had  a  good  dinner  provided. 
Whilst  we  were  occupied  at  the  table,  a  Spaniard,  with  his  cloak 
thrown  carelessly  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  heavy  cane  in  his  hand, 
came  unceremoniously  into  the  room,  and  inquired  if  any  Jews 
were  in  company,  as  he  was  ordered  to  watch  them,  while  they 
remained  in  town.  A  young  gentleman,  from  Gibraltar,  a  co-rele- 
gionarie  of  mine  was  amongst  us,  and  felt  very  uneasy  at  the  visit. 
I  arose,  for  the  purpose  of  gallanting  the  gentleman  out  of  the 
room,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  entered  it,  when  an  American 
captain,  indignant  at  the  insult,  and  a  perfect  stranger  to  such  cus- 
toms, anticipated  me,  by  springing  up,  seizing  the  Don  by  the  col- 
lar, and  dismissing  him  with  two  or  three  uncourteous  shakes.  We 
expected  to  see  an  Alcalde,  with  two  or  three  grim  Alguazils,  to 
inquire  into  the  affair,  but  we  heard  no  more  of  the  gentlemen. — 
Algeciras  is  proverbial  for  containing  all  the  rogues,  banditti,  pri'- 
rateersmen,  and  renegadoe^  in  that  quarter  of  Spain  ;  and  the 
itilettoe  is  a  very  common  instrument,  and  exercised  frequently 
with  impunity.  A  man  entered  the  church,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  murdered  a  mother  and  daughter,  he  continued  unmolested 
in  the  Church,  as  a  sanctuary,  which  superstition  guarantees  as 
such.  Castanos,  who  commanded  in  Algeciras,  had  sufHcicnt 
firmness  to  send  a  file  of  men  and  drag  him  away ;  he  was  sent  to 
work  in  the  fortifications  at  Ceuta,  being  the  extent  of  his  punish- 
tnent.  Assassinations  are  not  alone  common  in  Spain,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  place,  but  a  custom  is  established,  which  tends  to  fami- 
liarize and  perpetuate  these  horrid  practises.  Whenever  a  per- 
son falls  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  a  cross  is  erected;  if  on  the 
road,  a  small  stone,  or  wooden  cross,  is  fixed  in  the  ground  ;  if  in 
a  city,  it  is  nailed  againt^t  the  walls  of  the  houses.  These  frequent 
symbols  of  murder  are  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  they  cast  a  gloom  on 
inrrounding  objects,  and  do  not  produce  reformation,  on  the  con- 
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trarjy  the  influence  of  example  rather  coofirmfl  vicious  and  daa- 

gerous  propensities. 

We  called  to  see  Don  Cosmo  Burlini,  American  Vice  Consul,  a 
yery  obliging  and  civil  man,  in  good  repute  ;  and  afterwards,  visited 
the  Theatre.  A  strolling  company,  of  the  very  lowest  order,  were 
performing  the  play  of  Charles  the  fiflb,  or  the  siege  of  Tanis. — 
Between  the  acts,  I  availed  myself  of  permission  to  visit  the  green 
room,  and  found  the  King  disrobed  of  his  royal  habiliments,  taking 
a  nap  on  a  bench,  and  his  Queen,  with  her  tinselled  finery,  very 
composedly  smoking  a  papilito.  or  small  segar,  made  of  paper  and 
tobacco.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Spanish  women  to  smoke 
when  alone.  A  bolero  was  danced  tolerably  well,  and  a  Saynate^ 
or  one  act  comedy,  concluded  the  entertainment.  Among  the  spec- 
tators was  the  governor  of  Algeciras,  a  very  intelligent  and  liberal 
Spaniard,  a  native  of  Havanna  ;  also  a  British  admiral,  by  the  name 
of  Fleming,  who  had  served  much  in  Spain,  spoke  the  language, 
and  was  attached  to  their  habits  and  customs,  I  also  perceived,  in 
the  stage  box,  a  lady  who  wiis  the  Belle  of  Algeciras,  and  well 
known  in  Gibraltar ;  her  name  was  Menachie,  she  was  legally 
speaking,  a  ^*  femme  coverte,*^  her  husband  having  left  her,  to  reside 
in  America  ;  she  was  extremely  handsome  and  accomplished ;  and 
appeared  to  be  a  very  general  favourite. 

I  devoted  part  of  a  day,  to  examine  the  environs  of  the  town  ; 
and  if  possible,  to  trace  those  remains  of  antiquity,  for  which,  this 
place  was  remarkable.  The  country  around  Algeciras,  is  a  level 
gradually  descending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  a  range  of 
mountains  runs  from  the  north-west,  and  forms  a  line,  which  sepe- 
rates  Cadiz  from  Gibi^altar,  to  the  south,  finely  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  lay  St.  Roque,  distance  about  six  miles  ; 
opposite  Algeciras,  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  rises  to  an  immense 
height,  and  its  frowning  battiement»,  overlooking  a  noble  bay, 
filled  with  shipping.  I  passed  out  of  Algeciras,  at  the  south-west » 
and  shortly  come  to  a  Roman  bridge,  in  excellent  repair^  but  ex- 
tremely narrow,  hardly  affording  a  passage  for  a  carriage  ;  it 
was  paved  with  pebble  stones,  and  the  cement  was  as  firm  and  du- 
rable as  the  stone  ;  the  bed  of  the  river  was  dry.  On  the  main 
road,  leading  to  St.  Roque,  I  perceived  several  fields  cultivated, 
and  on  examining  the  soil  with  attention,  1  discovered  it  to  be  bleach* 
ed  with  bones,  and  perfectly  whitened  with  the  skeletons  of  those 
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who  had  fallen  in  the  numerous  battles,  near  this  place.  With  a  small 
cane,  I  turned  up  the  soft  and  chalky  soil,  and  near  the  Bur(:jice, 
removed  a  number  of  skulls,  which  rolled  about  me,  as  if  to  recal 
the  memory  of  those  wonderful  and  striking  events,  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Spain,  probably  near  this  spot,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  focus,  or  rallying  point  with  Moors  and  Christians.  I  seated 
myself  on  a  rock,  projecting  from  the  road,  and  surrounded  by  this 
golgotha,  in  view  of  Algeciras,  and  deliberated  on  these  events^ 
which,  for  so  many  centuries,  this  country  had  witnessed. 

The  establishment  of  the  Arab  power  in  Asia,  and  its  rapid  pro- 
gress through  Europe  and  Africa,  form  decidedly  the  most  inter- 
esting epochs  in  history  ;  but,  to  view  these  people  in  all  their 
glory  and  refinement,  they  must  be  seen  in  Spain,  and  under  the 
reign  of  the  Caliphs.  After  the  second  Punic  war,  which  drove 
the  Carthagenians  from  Spain,  the  Romans  held  it  peaceably,  for 
six  hundred  years.  Undisturbed  by  foreign  powers,  unused  to  the 
science  of  arms,  their  helmets  laid  aside,  and  their  spears  corroded 
with  rust,  they  degenerated  from  the  valour  and  worth  of  their 
ancestors  ;  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  those  barbarians,  whose  hnrdy 
enterprize  led  them  through  Europe  and  Africa.  Alaric  led  the 
Goths  to  Rome,  while  the  Vandals,  after  scouring  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  rushed,  like  a  torrent,  through  Spain,  and  de- 
solated that  fine  country,  with  fire  and  sword.  History  is  some- 
what confused,  in  affording  dates  to  the  destruction  of  important 
cities  and  provinces  in  Spain.  We  find  it  difficult  to  decide,  who 
destroyed  Cartea  ;  although,  it  is  known,  that  Gondenic,  in  the 
four  hundred  and  twenty  fifth  year  of  the  Christian  aera,  destroyed 
all  the  important  towns  in  Andalusia,  and  put  the  inhabitants  of  Se- 
ville tothe  sword.  Genseric,  who  was  in  Mauritania  Tingitania^ 
passed  over  to  Spain  with  an  ariny,  and  landed  near  where  Cartea 
stood  ;  that  is,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadarante.  I  saw  the  spot> 
from  where  I  was  seated  ;  here,  he  had  a  battle  with  the  Suevos, 
and  overcame  them  ;  but,  being  compelled  to  return  to  Africa,  he 
had  no  time  to  improve  his  victory.  In  438,  Richilus,  one  of  the 
Barbarian  Kings,  made  a  dash  at  Andalusia,  beat  the  Romans  com- 
pletely, laid  every  thing  waste,  and  then  held  the  ruined  province. 
The  Romans,  however,  found  means  to  tlnow  succours  into  .Spain, 
and,  for  a  length  of  time,  that  country  vv;is  the  srene  of  battles  and 
skirmishes  between  them  and  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevcs, 
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and  Silinges.  In  614,  Sigibert  attempted  to  recover  from  the  Im- 
perialists, all  that  tract  of  country,  on  the  Mediterranean,  reaching 
from  the  Fretum  Herculanium  to  Valencia ;  which  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  afler  a  contest  of  four  years.  The  Romans  severely  felt 
the  loss  of  their  possessions  in  Spain  ;  it  was  a  loss  of  power,  a  de- 
cay of  national  strength,  and  they  made  another  effort,  to  turn  the 
tide  of  affairs  in  that  quarter.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  forces, 
they  found  Suintila,  King  of  the  Goths,  already  in  the  field,  with 
a  powerful  and  well  equipped  army  ;  against  which,  the  Romans 
did  not  dare  mai'ch.  Finding  the  power  of  the  Goths  increase^ 
the  Romans  surrendered  on  good  conditions,  without  hazarding  a 
battle ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Goths  were  entire  masters  of 
Spain. 

From  the  contiguity  of  the  two  continents,  the  power  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain,  extended  also  to  Mauritania,  over  which,  they 
long  exercised  an  unlimited  jurisdiction.  This  country,  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Arabs  with  great  interest.  The  Moors,  who  had  resided 
there,  from  the  most  early  periods,  had  led  a  wandering,  but 
peaceable  life  ;  their  spirit  was  broken  by  the  variety  of  masters, 
which  the  chance  of  war  had  placed  over  them.  The  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Carthagenians,  and  Vandals,  had  each,  by  turns,  exercised 
unlimited  jurisdiction.     In  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Othm^n,  in  647 

the  Arabs  made  a  descent  in  Africa,  and  conquered  Mauritania. 

The  junction,  formed  between  the  Moors  and  Arabs ;  their  com- 
mon origin,  similarity  of  habits,  manners  and  religion  ;  tended 
to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  Moors,  a  desire  for  independaace, 
and  of  ridding  their  country  of  those  barbarous  Goths,  who  were 
daily  committing  the  greatest  excescss.  This  disposiUon,  produced 
an  activity  in  these  allies,  which  led  to  very  important  results  ;  and 
in  708,  Moussa,  a  celebrated  and  most  successful  general,  arrived 
from  Egypt :  and  with  100,000  men,  added  to  the  Arab  and  Moor- 
ish forces,  already  in  that  country.  He  passed  through  Maurita- 
nia, drove  the  Goths  from  Tangier,  and  found  himself  a  Conquer- 
or, with  immense  resources  at  his  disposal.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  was  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  desire,  cast  on  the  fine  and  fruit- 
ful provinces  of  Spain.  The  Moors,  from  their  mountains,  saw 
the  Spanish  vaUies,  their  numerous  cities,  and  rich  commerce ; 
and,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  they  formed  the  vast  design  of 
conquering  that  country.     They  carried  their  design  with  prompt- 
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less  into  effect;  and  in  three  years,  all  Spain  was  in  their  posaes- 
lion.  Thus  commenced  the  reign  of  the  Caliphs  ;  but  the  caus^ 
which  led  to  this  revolution,  were  equally  strange  and  interesting. 

Roderic,  known  as  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  excluded  from  the 
throne  the  sons  of  Witiza,  whose  claim  the  people  recognised, 
bat  the  nobles  opposed.  His  court  was  the  most  depraved  and  sen- 
iual  of  any,  at  that  period,  in  Europe  ;  and  every  species  of  cor- 
ruption, fraud,  debauchery,  and  excess,  were  encouraged  by  him 
to  that  degree,  that  honour,  worth,  and  social  order,  were  un- 
known ;  the  kingdom  was  shaken  to  the  centre  with  commotions, 
and  fast  verging  to  that  condition,  as  to  render  it  an  easy  prey,  to 
the  conquering  arms  of  neighbouring  powers.  Roderic  did  not 
want  talents  ;  he  was  shrewd,  penetrating,  brave,  engaging,  gene- 
rous, and  liberal ;  but  these  were  mere  flashes  of  virtue,  which 
his  great  vices  obscured  ;  and,  at  length,  he  capped  the  cli- 
max of  infamy,  by  offering  violence  to  the  daughter  of  Count 
Julian,  who  was  at  that  period,  an  ambassador  in  Barbary.  Histo- 
rians differ,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Moorish  invasion ;  they  all 
unite,  however,  in  attributing  it  mainly  to  the  conduct  of  the  king, 
in  relation  to  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian  ;  and  many  ingenious 
iables,  and  interesting  dramas,  owe  their  origin  to  this  singular 
event.  This  young  lady  was  named  Cava,  and  was  maid  of  ho- 
nour to  the  Queen  Egileno  ;  she  was  esteemed  the  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  woman,  in  Spain ;  a  model  of  virtue,  and  en- 
gaging manners.  The  King,  pursuing  his  wretched  system  of  vice 
and  debauchery,  first  removed  the  father,  the  Conde  Julian,  by 
sending  him  on  an  embassy  to  Moussn,  at  Tangier  ;  and  then,  offer- 
ed violence  to  the  daughter.  Deprived  of  her  natural  protector, 
the  beautiful  and  injured  Cava  retired  from  court,  to  meditate  on 
a  revenge  suitable  to  her  wrongs.  She  contrived  a  variety  of  modes 
and  allegorical  devices,  to  inform  her  father  of  the  violence  offer- 
ed to  her;  and  among  them,  she  wrote  to  him,  that  "there  was  a 
fair  green  apple  upon  the  taj)le,  and  the  King's  poignard  fell  upon 
it,  and  cleaved  it  in  two."  These  "  ambiguous  givings-out,"  added 
to  other  circumstances,  created  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the 
wretched  lather,  who  obtained  his  recal,  and  returned  to  Spain.-—* 
Acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  mis'fortune,  he  smothered  his 
resentment,  until  better  prepared  to  act ;  and  representing  to  the 
king,  that  his  expensive  armamf»nts  in  peaoe.  were  onerous  to  the 
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people,  he  induced  him  to  lay  up  his  gallies,  and  disband  his  troops. 
He  then  obtained  permission,  for  himself  and  family,  to  visit  Tar- 
ragona, and  left  Malaga  for  that  purpose.  Arrived  at  Tarragona, 
he  collected  his  friends  and  relations,  and  with  many  followers,  sail- 
ed for  Africa.  Roderic  never  suspected  the  anger  or  deep  resent- 
ment which  was  buried  in  the  bosom  of  Count  Julian  ;  so  carefully, 
and  successfully,  did  he  smother  his  feelings ;  and  dissemble  his 
passions.  Julian,  arrived  in  Africa,  and  addressed  himself  imme- 
diately to  the  General  Moussa  ;  he  represented  Spain  as  prepared 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  receive  the  Moors.  He  stated  that  his 
party  was  powerful,  and  ready  to  join  him  ;  he  heaped  every  vile 
epithet  on  the  head  of  Roderic,  and  satisfied  Moussa,  that  his 
wrongs  had  been  deep  and  powerful.  He  represented  the  riches 
of  Spain,  in  dazzling  colours  ;  its  fertile  provinces ;  its  splendid 
cities ;  and  awakened  that  spirit  of  cupidity,  which  strengthened 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Moors,  and  preparation  was  made  to 
invade  Spain.  It  was  in  713,  that  Moussa  placed  twelve  thousand 
Moors,  under  the  command  of  Tariff,  or  Taric  Abenzarca,  one  of 
the  greatest  captains  of  the  age,  who  landed  and  captured  Gibral- 
tar, and  erected  the  castle,  the  ruins  of  which,  I  had  lately  visited. 
Afler  leaving  a  small  garrison,  he  passed  round  the  Bay,  and  took 
Cartea,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Algeciras  ;  as,  previous  to  that 
period,  no  town  or  city  was  erected  on  the  spot,  where  Algeciras 
now  stands.  Roderic,  alarmed  at  this  visit  from  the  Moors,  and 
ill  prepared  to  resist  them,  still  roused  himself  from  his  lethargy, 
and  gathered  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  and  had  several  skirmishes 
with  Tariff ;  at  length  the  Moors,  fighting  desperately  against  su- 
perior numbers,  who  were  awed  and  dispirited  drove  them  t« 
Xerez ;  and,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalette,  the  fabled  Lethe^ 
Roderic  mude  a  last  and  desperate  stand,  and  ailer  sundry  battles^ 
for  near  eight  days,  he  wad  finally  conquered.  The  king,  by  some, 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  this  contest ;  but,  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown,  that  he  escaped  to  Portugal,  where  he  died  in  ob- 
scurity. Tariff,  marched  with  his  triumphant  forces,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Seville,  and  finally,  of  all  Andalusia,  and  Estramadura. 

The  success,  which  attended  this  expedition,  induced  Moussa^ 
a  warrior  no  less  distinguished,  to  form  a  junction  with  Tariff,  with 
auxiliary  troops  ;  and  these  two  generals,  with  their  army,  sepa- 
rated, and  shortly  afler,  overrun  and  captured  all  Spain.     To  the 
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Christians,  the  Moors  held  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  protec- 
tion ;  they  guaranteed  to  them,  the  free  obseryance  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  the  possession  of  their  chapels  ;  nay,  so  raild  and  bene- 
fici;d  was  their  rule,  that  the  Queen  of  Roderic,  openly  espoused 
the  SOD  of  Moussa ;  thus  uniting  the  Christian  and  Moslem  interest. 

Spain,  divided  in  command  between  Moussa  and  Tariff,  be^at  a 
strong  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  former  ;  as  he  had  ever  viewed  Ta* 
riff  in  the  light  of  a  subordinate  officer.  The  Caliph  Valid,  fearing 
the  effect  of  this  jealousy,  recalled  them  both  to  Africa,  where 
ihey  died  neglected. 

The  son  of  Moussa,  who  had  espoused  Egilona,  the  wife  of  king 
Roderic,  and  who  was  lefl  in  command  of  Spain,  dying  shortly  afcer^ 
Alahor,  a  warlike  chief,  succeeded  him  ;  who  scoured' the  country, 
and  even  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  France. 

A  Rebellion  broke  out  in  the  north,  which  was  headed  by  Pela- 
gu8,  a  descendant  of  the  Gothic  Princes,  and  who  wiis  so  success- 
ful in  his  predatory  warfare,  as  to  induce  the  Caliph  Omar  2d,  to 
send  Elzemagh,  a  very  distinguished  officer,  to  take  command  in 
Spain.  The  Caliph,  with  a  discernment  worthy  an  enlightened 
prince,  soon  discovered,  that  Spain  would  never  be  tranquil,  with- 
out efforts  were  made  to  soften  the  habits,  and  ameliorate  the  con* 
dition  of  the  people  ;  and  this  he  determined  to  effect,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and  which,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  glory,  which  was  so  conspicuous,  during  the  government  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain.  Cordova  was  erected  into  a  capital,  and  em- 
bellished with  splendid  Palaces.  Men  of  talents  were  invited  to 
court,  and  Elzemagh  himself,  setting  the  example,  wrote  a  Topo- 
graphical History  of  Spain,  with  a  detailed  account  of  its  resources, 
mine<,  minerals,  forests,  and  rivers.  The  brave  Pelagus,  and  his 
partizan  followers,  still  held  the  Asturias,  and  could  not  be  dislodg- 
ed;  in  fact,  the  Moors,  disregarding  his  Rebellion,  seemed  desi- 
rous of  conquering  Gaul ;  and  Elzemagh  was  killed  in  one  of  the 
battles,  near  Narbonne. 

Spain  still  changed  her  rulers,  until  the  year  731,  when  Abde- 
rame,  a  Moorish  chief  of  the  highest  acquirements,  ambition,  and 
bravery,  took  command  in  Spain.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
French  Duke  of  Aquitiine,  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  sovereign 
Charles  Martel   and  married  his  daughter  ;    marched  instantly 
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against  Muniza,  governor  of  Catalonia,  whose  forces  he  destroyed, 
and  whose  wife,  a  lady  of  exquisite  heauty,  he  sent  to  the  Caliph 
Backman.  Urged  by  his  ambitious  views,  Abderame  Jvas  disposed 
to  show,  how  firm  his  power  was  fixed  in  Spain ;  he  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  ;  captured  Bourdeaux ;  scoured  the  French  Provinces ; 
and  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  Charles  Martel ;  who,  with  all  the 
forces  of  France  and  Germany  united,  bad  pitched  his  camp  at 
Tours.  All  Europe  was  interested  in  the  result,  and  the  Christian 
forces  were  to  make  one  great,  and  probably  last  effort,  for  do- 
minion. The  battle  was  fought  near  Tours ;  300,000  men  were 
destroyed ;  and  Abderame  was  killed,  which  secured  the  victory 
to  the  French.  This  was,  in  -  733,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Moors, 
gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  factions  in  Spain  ;  which,  for  many  years, 
rendered  their  power  uncertain  and  precarious.  In  Asia,  the  ut- 
most confusion  existed,  between  the  rival  tribes  of  the  Omiades, 
the  Abbassides,  and  the  Barmacedes  ;  which  gave  rise  to  innume- 
rable revolutions,  which  even  Haroun  al  Rachid  could  not  subdue, 
and  which,  eventually  destroyed  all  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Omiades,  except  one,  called  Abderame.  This  adventurer,  pos- 
iessing  talents  of  the  highest  order,  concealed  himself  in  the  de- 
serts of  Arabia,  and  finally  found  means  to  get  to  Africa.  The 
Moors  in  Spain,  although  governed  by  a  chief,  favourable  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Abbassides,  were  still  attached  to  the  Omiades  ;  and, 
on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Abderame,  in  Africa,  they  invited 
him  to  accept  the  crown.  One  strong  link  has  consolidated  the 
chain  of  Mahomedan  power,  and  given  so  much  strength  and  vi- 
gour to  their  operations,  that  is,  the  eligibility  of  any  Musselman 
to  the  Crown.  The  successful  chief  wielded  the  sceptre,  and  this 
stimulated  every  adventurer  to  deeds  of  heroism.  Abderame  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  ;  and,  in  755,  he  landed  in  Spain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalette,  where  he  assembled  an  army.  For  four  years, 
the  Abbasides,  under  the  command  of  Yusef,  disputed  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain ;  at  length,  the  arms  of  Abderame  were  crowned 
with  success.  He  conquered  Cordova,  and  every  important  city  ; 
tranquilized  the  commotions  between  the  tribes ;  was  crowned  king 
of  Spain,  and  the  first  Caliph  of  the  Moors  ;  thus  cutting  asunder, 
the  ligament  which  bound  the  Arabs  of  Asia,  and  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

That  fine  country,  lor  ther  first  time,  had  a  monarch  worthy  of 
reigning ;  he  was  the  most  brave,  and  accomplished  man  of  his  age  j  he 
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patroniced  the  fine  arts ;  established,  at  Cordova,  schools  for  the  sta« 
dy  of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Medicine,  Poetry,  Languages,  Mu- 
lic,  and  Painting.  He  erected  the  superb  Mosque,  now  used  as  a 
Cathedral,  and  a  number  o£  noble  palaces  and  gardens  ;  he  encou- 
raged marriages  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  and  tolerated 
all  religions.  The  Jews,  in  his  time,  erected  an  extensive  Uni* 
fersity  at  Cordova,  and  possessed  an  equality  of  rights.  That  city 
was  the  seat  of  science,  and  the  abode  of  distinguished  men,  hap* 
piness  and  content  were  seen  in  every  face.  The  riches  of  Abde* 
rame  have  never  been  equalled.  He  governed  Portugiil,  and  all 
the  fine  provinces  of  Spain  ;  and  historians  assure  us,  that  12,000 
villages  were  built  on  the  borders  of  the  Guadalqoiver.  He 
owned  eighty  important  cities,  and  three  hundred  large  towns. 
Cordova  contained  200,000  houses,  and  900  pubtic  baths.  The 
revenue  was  calculated  at  the  immense  sum  of  twelve  millions, 
forty-five  thousand  dinars  of  gold,  near  five  hundred  millioni<  of 
dollars.  Commerce,  at  that  period,  poured  its  riches  in  the  lap 
of  Spain.  Oil,  silk,  sugar,  cochineal,  iron,  wool,  amber,  amber- 
gris,  loadstone,  antimony,  sulphur,  ginger,  spices,  coral,  pearls, 
and  the  produce  of  the  mines,  found  their  way  to  Asia  and  Africa. 
Cordova  was  the  focus  of  arts  and  science  ;  chemistry  and  astro- 
Domy,  were  at  their  acme  ;  every  thing  denoted  splendour,  peace, 
talents,  and  happiness.  Spain,  Spain  I  if  misfortunes  brought  on 
by  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  by  indolence  and  tyranny,  have  not 
deadened  your  sensibilities  ;  **  if  damned  ctatom  has  not  brazed  it 
10,  that  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense,"  the  recollection  of 
what  you  were  a  ihatuand  years  ago^  in  6ar6arofM  ages,  must 
drive  you  mad!  the  comparison  must  be  agony!  arouse  yourself  1 
ihake  off  your  indolence  I  and  give  your  prejudices  to  the  winds ! 
Raze  your  inquisitions  to  the  ground  ;  turn  your  monasteries,  into 
leminaries  of  learning ;  place  your  priests  between  the  handles  of 
a  plough ;  tolerate  all  religions  ;  call  back  the  Moors  and  the  Jews, 
who  gave  you  character  and  wealth ;  declare  your  provinces  in 
South  America,  Sovereign  and  Independent ;  and  establish  a  pro- 
fitable commerce  with  them,  founded  on  equal  and  exact  justice  ; 
invite  to  your  Court  the  learned  of  every  clime  ;  let  industry,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts  be  encouraged,  let  honour  and  good  faith  prevail ; 
and,  you  may  yet  obtain  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  govent- 
meats  of  the  earth  I 
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Abderame  died  in  788,  aflerareignof  thirty  years,  full  of  glory ; 
and  the  crown  deyolved  on  his  third  son,  Hackem.  Family  disputes, 
and  contested  claims  among  numerous  children,  arising  from  the  Mos- 
lem custom  of  Polygamy,  kept  Spain  in  eternal  dissentions ,  and  Hac- 
kem died,  full  of  trouble,  in  the  year  822,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Abderame  the  2d.  The  Normans  invaded  Spain.  Arragon,  and 
Navarre,  became  separate  kingdoms  ;  the  Christians  still  continued 
to  confederate  agiiinst  the  Moors  :  but  Abderame  was  always  fortu- 
nate ;  he  was  a  Prince  yet  greater  than  his  Grandfather  ;  and  in  hie 
time,  arts  and  sciences  flourished  triumphantly.  Mousali,  the 
great  Moorish  musician,  lived  during  his  reign,  his  executioD 
on  the  lute  has  never  been  surpassed.  Abderame  died  aAera  reign 
of  thirty  years,  and  left  his  crown  to  the  eldest  of  his  forty-five  sods, 
Mahomet ;  and,  for  the  space  of  sixty  years,  Spain  was  a  scene  of 
troubles,  of  war  and  conquests,  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Caliphs 
was  verging  to  a  close  ;  when  Abderame  the  3d,  in  912,  moanted 
the  throne.  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  politician  ;  and,  in  a  short 
time  every  thing  flourished.  He  subdued  his  enemies  ;  restored 
peace  to  Spain  ;  lavished  gifts,  with  profusion,  on  the  seminaries 
of  learning ;  was  the  richest  sovereign  in  Europe  ;  and,  after  a 
reign  of  fifty  years,  he  died  ;  leaving  a  written  paper,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  with  all  his  wealth,  conquests,  glory,  and  honour  "  be  I 
had  enjoyed  but  fourteen  happy  days  /"  The  successor  of  Abde- ' 
rame  the  dd,  was  his  eldest  son,  Hackem.  Without  possessing' 
the  splendid  talents  of  his  father,  he  was  a  wise  and  politic  Prince ;  | 
liberal,  just,  and  humane.  He  established  a  code  of  laws,  and! 
continued  to  patronize  the  arts  ;  but  it  was  not  Hackem  that  reigned;  | 
he  was  in  infancy,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  ;  it  was  his  Prime  | 
Minister,  the  justly  celebrated  and  illustrious  Almanzor,  the  pride' 
and  glory  of  the  Moslem  race  ;  and  who,  for  twenty  •six  years, , 
reigned,  under  the  nominal  sway  of  Hackem.  Never  had  the| 
Christian  Powers  in  Spain,  an  enemy  to  contend  with  so  fierce,  and  I 
inflexible,  so  commanding,  and  successful,  as  Almanzor.  Hefonghtj 
fifty-two  battles  in  Castile,  the  Asturias,  and  Leon  ;  and  razed  to 
the  earth,  the  famous  Chapel  of  St.  James,  of  Compostella,  a 
splendid  monument  of  weakness  ;  but  this  fierce  zeal  against  the 
Christians,  this*  impolitic  war  against  faith,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  ruin.  The  Spaniards  were  driven  to  .desperation  ;  they  assem- 
bled all  their  forces  ;  and,  at  Medina  Coeli,  in  998,  they  totally 
overcame  the  Moors,  in  a  desperate  battle  ;  and,  the  hitherto  vicv 
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torious  ilmanzor,  not  being  able  to  sustain  tbe  shock,  died  with 
grief,  at  tlie  reverse  of  fortune,  and  with  him  perished  the  glory  of 
the  Caliphs.  Hackem,  in  the  midst  of  civil  dissentions,  was  taken 
prisoner,  bj  a  relative  of  the  Caliphs,  but  was  rescued  by  forces 
from  Africa,  and  re-instated  on  the  throne.  The  important  victory, 
achieved  by  the  Spaniards  at  Medina  Coeli,  gave  them  new  ener- 
eies.  Spain  was  distracted  with  commotions  ;  the  Moors  were  di* 
Tided  into  small  parties,  headed  by  several  Pretenders  to  the  crown, 
and  were  cat  up  in  detail.  Hackem  abdicated  ;  and,  in  1027,  termi* 
Rated  the  reign  of  the  Omiades  in  Spain,  afler  possessing  that  coun* 
try  with  glory,  for  three  hundred  years.  Then  arose  a  long  list  of 
Usurpers ;  who,  for  two  centuries,  held  that  country  in  confusion 
and  disorder.  The  Christians  themselves,  were  divided  by  jealousy 
ind  suspicion  ;  crimes  were  committed  with  impunity  ;  and  licen- 
tiousness reigned  throughout  the  kingdoms.  Anarchy  and  confusioa 
would  have  destroyed  both  Christian  and  Moslem  power,  when  at 
icDgth,  a  bright  star  of  glory  arose  in  Spain — a  Hero,  which  that 
country  cannot  too  often  boast  of;  this  was  Cld^ — the  illustrious  and 
braye  Cid,  the  flower  of  chivalry,  the  most  amiable  and  estimable 
of  men,  whom  history  has  immortalized,  and  romance  repre- 
sented, in  brilliant  and  true  colours.  This  Cavalier,  was  called 
^rige  Diar  de  Bivar ;  but  was  sumamed  the  Cid,  or  Chief;  and 
lie  first  commenced  his  operations  by  gathering  and  heading  a  spe- 
cies of  Guerillas.  He  had  fought  in  the  Moorish  ranks,  when  they 
were  allied  to  Castile,  of  which  Crown  he  was  a  subject.  Banished 
3jbi8  sovereign,  he  forgot  not  his  allegiance  to  his  country  ;  he  fought 
^nst  the  Moors,  and  sent  his  prisoners  to  Alphonso,  who  had  ba- 
Etished  him.  His  mind  rose  superior  to  petty  or  grovelling  animo* 
"ties ;  he  felt  no  anger  against  his  enemies  ;  cherished  no  senti- 
neots  of  revenge  against  his  oppressors.  At  length,  his  services 
produced  his  recal,  and  restoration  to  fiivour.  His  frankness  and 
^pen  manly  conduct,  joined  to  his  love  of  truth,  once  more  offend^ 
ed  Alphonso,  and  Cid  was  once  more  banished.  He  marched  with 
!us  troops  forthwith,  and  took  Valentia  by  storm ;  for  banishment 
A  him,  was  the  signal  for  new  acts  of  valour.  He  could  hav» 
crested  the  crown  from  the  King  of  Castile,  and  held  it  without 
^ar ;  but  he  was  a  patriot,  and  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  crown- 
'd  with  ^ory«  He  left  only  one  son  ;  who,  in  a  duel  for  a  paltry 
-aose,  lost  his  life.  His  two  daughters  were  wedded  to  the  Princes 
)f  the  House  of  Navarre.    These  were  the  aocestors  of  th^  Bour- 
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bon  race,  of  Ferdinand  the  7th,  and  Louis  the  18th;  and  it  is  the 
brighest  jewel  in  their  crowns,  that  the  Cid,  the  gallant  Cid,  who  wai 
not  a  Sovereign,  and  who  had  no  ambition  for  a  Sceptre,  was  theii 
ancestor. 

With  the  death  of  the  Cid,  once  more  rose  the  power  of  the  Mus- 
sulinen.  The  disputes  of  the  various  tribes  in  Africa,  gave  rise  to 
the  power  of  the  Almoravides,  originally  from  Egypt.  Joseph,  or 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  Jusef  ben  Tesseiin,  of  that  race,  reign- 
ed for  a  while  in  Barbary  ;  he  possessed  himself  of  Mauritania,  and 
founded  the  empire  of  Morocco  ;  and,  in  a  moment  of  tranquillity, 
like  the  Caliph  Valid,  he  cast  his  eye  towards  Spain,  which,  at  that 
period,  was  jointly  in  the  power  of  Christians  and  Moors  ;  and,  in 
1097,  he  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  stormed  Seville,  captured 
Cordova,  and  threatened  the  annihilation  of  Christian  power  in 
that  country.  Religion,  or  holy  zeal,  that  powerful  link  in  the  chain 
of  confederacies,  that  potent  charm,  which,  in  that  particular  age, 
whetted  the  sabre,  and  aroused  the  energies  of  Christendom,  came 
to  their  relief;  and  Alphonso  of  Castile,  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  other  chiefs,  drove  Jusef  back  to  Africa;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  was  wrested  from  the  Moors, 
by  Alphonso,  surnamed  the  Brave.  The  Arab  power  began  to  de- 
cline ;  they  despaired  of  their  cause  ;  and  a  blow,  the  most  severe 
that  was  ever  given,  was  felt  in  the  capture  of  Lisbon,  and  the 
emancipation  of  Portugal ;  which  weighed  down  their  power,  al- 
most beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  This  was  effected  in  1144,  by 
Alphonso,  the  first  son  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  pro* 
claimed  King. 

After  this  period,  the  powers  of  Navarre  and  Castile,  for  the 
first  time,  in  their  conquering  progress,  encroached  upon  Andala- 
siat ;  when  the  Moors,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  remnant  of 
their  possessions,  took  refuge  under  the  banners  of  an  adventurer, 
by  the  name  ot  Tomrut,  a  man  of  depraved  character,  and  impi- 
ous zeal,  and  who,  after  a  series  of  troubles,  schemes,  and  bat- 
tles^ died  at  the  age  of  fifty  ;  and  in  the  year  1149,  the  race  of 
Almohades  came  into  power.  Cordova,  at  this  period,  had  lost 
great  part  of  that  bright,  literary,  and  scientific  character,  which 
it  possessed,  under  the  reign  of  Abderame,  the  3d.  The  schools 
languished,  and  the  arts  could  no  longer  flourish,  amidst  rebellion 
and  carnage.    Those  schools,  however,  produced  some  distie- 
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piishedmeD,  particolarly  Abenzoar,  the  chemist  and  physiciaDy 
tnd  ArerroeB,  the  poet  and  civilian,  both  of  whom,  shed  a  lustre 
«n  the  character  of  Mussolmen.  The  Almohades  partially  govemi* 
ed  in  Spain,  and  territory  was  dispated  with  tbem,  inch  by  inch. 
Portugal,  became  the  seat  of  war ;  Arragon  and  Castile,  united 
with  the  King  of  Leon,  defeated  the  Arabs,  and  killed  Abou-Jakonb, 
at  the  siege  of  Santarem.  It  was  then  that  the  Mussulmen  in  Africa, 
law  the  decay  of  their  power  in  Spain,  they  remembered  the  glo» 
rious  reign  of  the  Caliphs,  and  dwelt,  with  enthusiasm,  on  the 
power,  riches,  and  noble  character  they  possessed  ;  an  effort  must 
he  made  to  retrieve  their  lost  fortunes,  and  this  must  be  a  great 
effort ;  accordingly,  Mahomet  el  Nazor,  the  son  of  .Jakoub,  went 
oyer  to  Africn,  erected  the  standard  of  the  Prophet^  and  pro* 
•liimed  a  Crusade  ;  all  ranks  and  ages  flocked  to  it,  prepara^ons 
were  made  with  vigour  and  spirit.  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  saw 
these  preparations  with  great  uneasiness  ;  he  intreated  assistance 
fron  all  Europe.  Innocent  the  3d,  a  Pontiff  of  character,  aided 
him  greatly.  Italy  and  Gaul  sent  many  partizans  to  the  Christian 
Chief;  every  thing  was  placed  on  the  "  hazard  of  a  die."  Maho- 
met, had  already  crossed  the  Straits,  with  nx  hundred  thousand  sol' 
iiert,  a  number  almost  incredible,  but  still  admitted,  by  the  con* 
carreDt  testimony  of  historians.  Peter,  the  2d,  king  of  Arragon, 
and  Sancho  the  8th,  king  of  Navarre,  joined  their  forces  to  thos« 
commanded  by  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile  ;  the  best  troops  thai 
Spain  and  Portugal  could  produce,  joined  by  sixty  thousand  French 
and  Italians,  were  in  the  field.  The  Moors  had  the  advantage  in 
ftumbers,  the  Christians,  in  arms  and  discipline.  They  met  nea^ 
Ihe  Sierra  Morena,  at  a  place  called  Toloza.  The  Arab  Chief^ 
possessed  himself,  as  he  thought,  of  all  the  defiles  and  passes.  A 
iSpanish  guide  led  the  army  through  rocks  and  difficult  passages^ 
across  the  mountains,  when  the  whole  force  appear^  before  the, 
astonished  Arabs.  A  battle  was  now  unavoidable,  and  two  dayf 
were  spent  by  the  allies,  in  prayers  and  confessions. 

I  have  ever  considered  the  battle  of  Tolo:;;a,  the  greatest  thalj^ 
was  ever  fought  in  Spain  ;  and  one,  in  which  they  acquired  mor^ 
^orj,  than  in  any  subsequent  campaign.  The  Mussulmen  from  the^ 
heights,  saw  all  the  movements.  In  the  display  of  their  force^ 
they  exhibited  the  same  defect  of  judgment,  which,  even  at  this 
^,  has  not  dosertfd  them  ;  they  had  one  kmndreil  tk9««a«d  cho* 
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sen  men  well  armed,  and  the  plain  was  coyered  with  troops ;  be 
no  order,  no  concentration  of  force,  no  discipline  or  system.-^ 
Most  of  thein  were  thinly  clad,  and  armed  with  spears  ;  they  wer 
a  host  of  ill-organized  troops,  leA  to  fight  their  way  in  the  Aral 
fashion,  and  overcome  discipline  by  numbers.  Mahomet  occupie 
a  height,  from  which  he  was  seen  by  all  his  troops,  which  was  bai 
ricadoedby  a  strong  chain,  and  surrounded  by  a  body  guard.  TbI 
Christians  descended  the  valley  in  admirable  order  ;  they  we^ 
formed  in  three  divisions  ;  Sancho  commanding  the  right,  Petel 
the  leA,  and  Alphonso  the  centre,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  q 
Toledo,  with  the  Grand  Cross.  This  admirable  Prelate  set  an  u4 
pardlleled  example  of  bravery  ;  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of  tli^ 
Moorish  ranks,  and  led  Alphonso  to  attack  the  height  where  Ma 
homet  was  stationed.  The  battle  became  general,  and  raged  witl 
fury  ;  the  plain  was  soon  cleared  of  the  Moors,  and  the  forces  wen 
condensed,  and  brought  against  the  height.  Sancho  broke  throogi 
the  Mussulmens*  ranks  and  tore  down  the  chain,  by  which  Maho< 
met  and  his  troops  were  surrounded  ;  the  carnage  grew  horrible | 
and,  at  length,  the  Arabs  took  to  flight,  in  every  direction.  Tm 
Christians  remained  perfect  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  th^ 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  celebrated  the  victory,  by  a  Te  Deum,  oij 
the  plains,  The  consequences  of  this  battle  were  of  immense  im| 
portance  to  the  Spaniards,  who  represented,  that  the  Mussuhneii 
in  their  flight  retired  with  a  loss  of  SQO,000  men,  whilst  the  Christiani 
lost  only  1500.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Moors  ;  and  the) 
never  ceased  to  deplore  the  issue  of  this  crusade.  Mahomet  retir 
ed  to  some  small  town  in  Spain,  from  which  he  was  soon  dislodged 
he  passed  over  to  Africa,  and  died  neglected  ;  and,  with  him,  pe^ 
rished  the  last  of  the  race  of  Almohades.  The  African  Princes^ 
divided  in  their  interests,  at  length  separated,  and  established  th^ 
Regencies  and  Governments  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Fez,  and.  Tripoli. 

The  Moors,  still  possessed  many  rich  and  fruitful  provinces  il 
Spain  ;  and  the  Christians  gained  strength  and  confidence  from  re^ 
peated  successes.  At  length,  two  soldiers  arose,  whose  braved 
and  talents  paved  the  way  for  great  victories.  These  were  Jamea 
the  1st,  King  of  Arragon,  and  Ferdinand  the  3d,  King  of  Castili 
and  Leon.  The  latter,  after  a  series  of  victories,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Majorca ;  and  after  a  long  siege,  Cordova,  the  f^orj  of  the 
Mussulmea^  fell  idto  his  hands  by  capitulation,  in  1236>  after  be 
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bf  in  poseeuion  of  the  Moors,  620  years.  The  Spaniards  bad 
yetto  learn,  that  mercy  was  a  bright  plame  in  the  helmet  of  valour. 
They  drove  the  unfortunate  Mahometans  from  that  city,  which 
0iey  left  with  streaming  eyes,  and  broken  hearts  ;  they  despoiled 
Ihem  of  their  wealth  ;  razed  their  palaces,  schools,  and  gardens  ; 
ind turned  the  magnificent  Mosqae  of  Abderame,  into  a  Cathedral. 
I^he  Moors  had  one  consolation  left — Valentia  was  still  in  their 
power ;  they  bad  re-captured  that  fine  province,  after  the  death  of 
the  Cid  ;  but  this  consolation  was  short-lived.  James  of  Arragon, 
ifter  a  long  siege,  captured  the-principal  towns  ;  and  thus,  Andalu« 
ua  and  Valentia,  with  tiie  exception  of  Seville,  fell  into  the  hands 
if  the  Christians. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mossulmen,  yet  they 
bad  hope  and  courage,  which  their  superstition  kept  aUve  ;  and 
«De  effort  was  made,  this  was,  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
and  building  the  city  of  Grenada.  A  Chieftain,  named  Mahomet 
Abousaid,  from  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  endowed  with  courage 
and  perseverance,  collected  all  the  scattered  tribes,  and  establish- 
ed the  capital  of  Grenada.  This  city,  embellished  with  the  mosit 
splendid  palaces,  and  built  on  a  plain,  the  most  fruitful  and  rich  that 
iroagiQation  can  possibly  conceive,  *  was  a  rival  of  Cordova.  This 
fertile  plain  for  ages,  was  the  seat  of  war ;  the  soil  was  covered  with 
bones,  and  drenched  with  blood  ;  alternate  successes,  of  Christian 
and  Moorish  arms,  rendered  it  the  theatre  of  bloody  scenes,  sieges, 
and  conquesti.  Ferdinand  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Gre- 
nada, and  marched  with  his  troops  to  invest  Seville,  which,  after 
a  siege  of  six  months,  and  several  gallant  actions,  capitulated  in 
1248.  Nothing  could  equal  the  splendour  of  Grenada,  in  the  first 
centary  of  its  erection  ;  and  the  Palace  of  the  Alhambra,  which 
idl^  eiirts,  to  indicate  its  former  magnificence,  has  never  b^n 
e^ijbfci  for  riches  of  decoration,  and  beauty  of  architecture. 

From  1248,  to  1349,  theMussnlmeo  power  in  Spain,  was  sup- 
ported by  occasional  successes,  and  victories.  The  reverses  which 
their  arms  sustained,  they  repaired  by  constant  activity  and  perse- 
Terance*,.they  were  still  superior,  in  talents  and  policy,  to  the 
SpaniardsV  and  more  mild,  tolerant  and  humane.  At  length,  the 
ikmous  siege  of  Algeciras,  took  place,  in  1343.  The  Moors  had 
defended  the  place,  which  was  open  to  the  sea ;  and  they  receiv- 
ed succours  from  Africa.    As  £tf  as  my  eye  could  re^ch,  from  At 
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summit  of  an  eminence,  whefe  I  wau»  seated,  the  fioldien  of  AI-< 
phonso  the  eleventh,  King  of  Caatile,  were  placed.  His  camp  wat 
pitched  on  the  surrognding  hills,  and  his  cordon  of  troops  was 
'  ttrong  and  effective.  It  was  in  the  numerous  sallies,  made  bj  Moors 
and  Christians,  that  thousands  were  killed  on  both  sides,  whose 
bones  were  now  bleaching  in  my  sight.  The  Moors«  within  the 
walls,  ever  active  and  enterprising,  invented  and  used  cannon ; 
which,  for  the  first  time,  as  conceded  by  several  historians  ;  were 
used  at  this  siege.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages,  resulting  from 
these  wonderful  engines,  Al^geciras  was  taken  in  1344  ;  and  Joseph^ 
King  of  Grenada,  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects.  Mahomet 
the  sixth,  an  old  warrior,  succeeded  Joseph ;  and  the  Moorish 
crown  was,  for  a  length  of  time,  disputed  between  him  and  the 
Farydan,  until  the  latter,  desirous  of  ending  this  civil  strife,  vo* 
luntarily  entered  the  camp  of  Peter,  King  of  Castile,  justly  surnamed 
the  Cruel,  and  submitted  bis  rights  to  arbitration.  Peter  received 
him  with  honours,  feasted  him  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  conduct- 
ed him  to  an  open  plain  ;  where  his  followers  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  Peter  himself,  struck  the  old  Moorish  king'  to  the  ground,  with 
a  lance,  who  only  said,  in  tones  bitter  and  piercing,  **  Oh  t  Peter !  I 
iPcter ! ! !  what  an  exploit  for  a  Soldier  l\V^  ; 

It  was  the  crimes,  the  unheard  of  cruelties,  which  stained  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  kings  in  Spain,  that  kept  alive  the  power  of 
the  Mussulmen.  They  were  incapable  of  enjoying  temperately, 
the  fruits  of  victory  ;  they  had  no  mercy  for  a  fallen  foe,  no  policy 
towards  a  gallant  and  unfortunate  people.  In  addition  to  Peter  of 
Castile,  the  Nero  of  the  age,  others  equally  ferocious  arose — Pe* 
ler  the  fourth,  of  ArragOQ)  Peter  the  first,  of  Portugal,  and  Charies, 
the  Wicked,  of  Navarre.  It  was  the  oppressive  sway  of  these 
sovereigns,  that  kept  the  Moors  together  in  harmony  and  concert 
Gt'^nada  continued  to  be  the  Garden  of  Spain ;  Arts  and  Science 
V  -e  still  encouraged  ;  Belles  Lettres  and  History  flourished  ; 
that  delicate  and  romantic  gallantry,  which  has  rendered  the  Hiato-  ' 
*y  of  the  Moors,  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  world,  still  existed  is 
dl  its  vigour ;  the  Alhambra,  and  the  splendid  gardens  of  the  Gen- 
eralif,  were  the  abode  of  the  learned  and  the  brave,  the  gay  and 
the  accomplished.  The  ferocity  of  the  Moors,  yielded  to  a  suavi- 
ty of  disposition,  and  soilness  of  character,  which  education  tem- 
pered, and  science  fixed.     Their  women  were  beautiful,  modes^ 
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«id  miga^Dgy  **  their  principal  channs,"  said  a  Moorish  Historian^ 
•rose  froB  **  their  graceful  and  genteel  deportment ;  their  convert 
lation  was  lively  and  keen ;  their  genius  refined  and  penetrating.'* 
From  1362,  antil  1492«  the  Moors  governed  Grenada,  under  Ma- 
homet the  6th,  Jusef  the  2d,  Mahomet  the  9th,  Joseph  the  3d,  and 
Ismael  the  2d.  At  length,  the  kingdom  became  convubed  by  in- 
ternal discord,  arising  from  the  clashing  jurisdictions  of  Mulec» 
Hassan,  Bobadel,  and  Zagau,  i?hen  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  laid  siege 
to  Grenada.  This  city  had  been  fortified  with  the  utmost  care  ; 
it  was  walled  and  strongly  flanked  by  a  thousand  towers,  and  con- 
tained two  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Spaniards,  were  command- 
ed by  the  most  gallant  officers,  that  ever  Spain  produced,  particu- 
larly by  the  renowned  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova.  Isabella  encouraged 
the  troops,  by  her  presence,  and  partook  of  all  the  fatigues  of  a 
camp.  At  length  Grenada  capitulated  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  January^ 
1492,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made  their  triumphal  entry  into  Gre- 
nada, and  terminated  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain,  which  had  ex- 
isted 782  years.  The  unfortunate  Mussulmen,  oppressed  by  the 
Spaniards,  separated ;  some  went  to  Africa,  others  to  Asia ;  but 
all  regreting,  with  bitter  reflections,  the  fine  country  they  had  lost/ 
the  happy  hours  they  had  spent. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain, 
are  easily  accounted  for  ;  always  active  and  unsettled,  they  cover- 
ed, in^  their^  character,  the  germs  of  sedition  and  rebellion  ;  and 
the  facility,  with  which  any  adventurer  could  obtain  the  crown, 
gave  an  impulse  to  this  unstable  character,  and  rendered  them  ever 
ready  for  novelty  and  change.  Without  laws,  except  transitory 
forms  of  custom  ;'  extravagant  in  their  expenditures  ;  fond  of  gaie- 
ty and  pleasure  ;  they  weakened  their  power  by  yielding  to  its  blan- 
dishments. Their  armies  were  numerous  and  brave,  but  less  disci- 
plined than  the  Christians  ;  and  their  religious  zeal,  gave  a  fero^' 
♦ioQs  character  to  tbeir  warlike  operations.  They  had,  however^ 
vir^es  of  the  highest  order ;  no  nation  on  earth,  even  unto  this  ' 
day,  took  such  delight  in  the  exercise  of  charity,  as  the  Moors.-— 
They  distributed  to  the  poor,  bread,  money,  and  part  of  their  agri* 
cultural  and  commercial  products  ;  built  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and 
carefully  protected  and  nourished  the  stranger. 

Had  the  Mussulmen  in  Spain,  established  a  government  of  laws, 
^vested  themselve/i  of  ajporfioB  of  their  Religious  zeal,  disciplined 
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their  troops,  and  economised  their  expenditures,  the  Hahomedaa 
Religion,  at  this  day,  would  hare  spread  itself  orir  all  Europe, 
ns  it  now  does  over  Asia.  Whatever  benefitSj  other  parts  of  En- 
rope  have  experienced,  from  mild  and  beneficial  goTemments,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  reign  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  was  more  glorious, 
prosperous,  and  enlightened,  than  the  present  dynasty,  that  now 
wields  the  sceptre. 

I  arose  from  my  seat,  and  slowly  retraced  my  steps  towards  Alge- 
ciras  ;  pondering  on  the  mutations  of  life,  and  that  variety  and  change, 
that  **flesh  is  heir  to.**  The  sun  was  gradually  sinking  behind  the 
Hons  Abyla,  in  Africa,  and  its  last  rays,  shed  a  melancholy  gloom  on 
the  surrounding  objects.  Opposite  the  bay,  rising  id  majestic 
height,  and  frowning  with  age,  stood  the  Calpe  of  antiquity.  No 
blooming  orange  groves,  or  fruitful  gardens,  embelUshed  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  as  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Valid.  The  ruins  of  Car- 
tea  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  beach  ;  Algeciras,  now  one  fourth  the 
size  and  splendour  of  former  times,  was  on  the  right ;  the  Convent 
bell  was  chiming  the  Orctciones  ;  and  the  lazy  peasant,  following  his 
mole,  laden  with  charcoal  and  brush-wood,  was  retiring  to  hii 
home,  afler  a  day  of  unprofitable  listlessness.  Every  thing  aroaod 
me  gave  tokens  of  decaying  power ;  of  a  retrograde  of  national 
strength,  and  national  character  ;  the  fields  looked  green ;  nature 
had  remained  true  to  her  general  course — Man  only  had  changed. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  street,  I  observed  four  Spaniards,  seated 
round  a  low  table,  in  front  of  their  door,  eating  snails,  boiled  in 
vinegar  ;  out  of  an  earthen  dish.  Some  they  extracted  with  pins, 
others  by  suction  ;  it  was  altogether  a  disgusting  sight  I  stopped 
to  contemplate  the  scene,  and  they  invited  me  politely  to  partici- 
pate in  the  feast,  which  I  as  politely  declined.  They  drank  com- 
mon red  wine  from  a  glass  machine,  not  unlike  a  chemist*8  retort^ 
or  a  tin  lamp  feeder,  which  they  held  at  arm's  length,  and  a  stream, 
not  thicker  than  a  quill,  ran  into  their  mouths.  This  is  common 
among  the  peasantry  in  Spain  ;  and  it  requires  some  dexterity  and 
practice,  to  render  its  use  familiar.  The  Spanish  women,  in  Al- 
geciras, wear  no  hats,  or  covering  to  their  heads,  excepting  the 
mantilla. 

Finding  it  necessary  to  return  to  Cadiz,  I  ordered  horses  soda 
guide  ;  which  were  at  the  door  of  the  Posada,  at  an  early  hoar  the 
naxt  mo^ng,  and  i  was  joined  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore^  of  Plu^ 
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delphia,  who  was  also  journeying  towards  that  city.  The  baggage 
was  secured  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  with  ropes,  and  the  guide  sus- 
pended his  gun  from  the  pummel  of  the  saddle.  The  Spanish  sad- 
dle has  a  high  back,  and  a  projection  in  front,  which,  in  case  of 
fiUing  forward,  is  extremely  dangerous  ;  the  stirrup  is  short  and 
wide,  covering  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot ;  the  whole  trappings  of 
the  horse,  are  strictly  Moorish. 

We  left  Algeciras,  towards  the  north,  and  pursued  our  way  oyer  a 
plain,  for  near  an  hour,  when  we  began  to  ascend  the  mountains  ;  the 
road  was  rugged,  and  obstructed  by  thick  brush  and  under-wood  ; 
a  nnmber  of  wild  hogs,  started  across  our  path  ;  and  we  arrived 
by  several  circuitous  paths,  and  windings,  at  the  summit,  when  we 
stopped  to  enjoy  the  prospect.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful ; 
below  lay  an  extensive  plain,  unobstructed  by  a  single  tree,  and 
several  villages  sprinkled  over  it ;  rivers  and  creeks  pursuing  their 
winding  courses  towards  the  sea ;  in  front,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, rose  the  spires  of  Algeciras ;  and  beyond  them,  across  the  bay, 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  its  summit  capped  with  clouds ;  the  shipping 
diminished  to  little  barks  ;  the  mountain,  with  the  village  of  St. 
Roque,  and  beyond  the  whole,  the  silver  surface  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  united  to  render  the  view,  strikingly  beautiful  and  di- 
versified. We  began  to  descend  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  path 
became  more  rugged  and  difficult ;  masses  of  rocks,  projecting  from 
precipices  of  frightful  height,  rendered  it  necessary  to  observe 
great  caution  in  our  progress.  The  Phoenicians,  Romans,  Cartha- 
genians,  Moors,  and  Spaniards,  for  four  thousand  years,  had  cros- 
sed these  mountains  with  their  troops,  and  never  improved  the 
roads.  Our  horses  were  not  surefooted  ;  posing  over  a  steep  part 
•f  a  smooth  and  slippery  rock,  I  fell  off  mine  and  bruised  my  back 
severely,  the  rest  of  the  descent  I  passed  on  foot,  until  we  arrived 
at  the  valley.  We  stopped  at  noon,  to  refresh  our  horses,  at « 
wretched  Fenta,  kept  by  a  poor  peasant,  and  to  dine  on  the  provi- 
sions, with  which  we  had  supplied  ourselves  at  Algeciras.  The 
plains  of  Tariffa  lay  before  us,  covered  with  fine  meadow  grass  ; 
cattle  were  grazing  on  this  plain,  and  were  guarded  by  a  few  armed 
keepers,  who,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  were 
collecting  them  together.  This  plain  extended  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  meadows,  and  the 
•oly  good  aattle  raised  in  Andsdusia.    Towards  evening,  we  reaped 
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the  Posada,  where  we  contemplated  to  stay  for  the  night.  It 
was  a  low  stone  building,  having  a  court-yard  filled  with  cattle  and 
mules,  and  was  situated  in  a  valley  jfiUed  with  picturesque  see* 
nery  ;  on  the  summit  of  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain, 
tlie  Roman  town  of  Vejer  or  Feker^  as  it  is  called,  was  built.  Our 
host  gave  us  a  narrow  apartment  paved  with  brick,  where  we 
spread  our  mrittraases  for  the  night.  Overpowered  with  the  fatigue 
of  riding  over  rocks,  and  walking  down  precipices,  we  seated  our- ' 
selves  by  the  door,  and  enjoyed  the  tranquillity  of  a  mild  and  plea- 
sant evening. '  The  sun  had  just  set.  We  had  an  earthen  bason  of 
fresh  milk  and  brown  bread  placed  before  us,  on  which  we  made  a 
hearty  and  refreshing  meal.  Several  Arreroes  or  carriers,  came 
winding  down  the  mountains,  with  their  mules  laden  with  charcoal, 
which  they  unloaded  before  the  door,  and  put  up  their  animals  for 
the  night.  I  could  hot  avoid  remarking  the  industry,  and  labour  of 
these  pooir  peasants,  who  were  all  day  employed,  in  collecting  thii 
charcoal,  the  proceeds  of  which,  were*  scarcely  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase them  bread.  They  are  unquestionably  the  best  part  of  the 
Spanish  population,  the  most  industrious  and  least  offensive.  Pur- 
suing a  train  of  thoughts,  which  led  to  the  reflection,  how  many 
of  the  nobility  in  Spain  were  inferior  to  this  hardy  race,  and  were 
also  ignorant  of  their  privations  and  sufferings.  I  remembered  the 
glee  of  the  peasants  in  Morton's  Play  of  the  Mountameers,  and 
commenced  singing  the  Stanzas  aloud  : 

'*  Ye  high-born  Spanish  NoblemeD^ 

Ye  Dons  and  CaTalien, 

Ah !  little  do  yoa  think  upon. 

The  lowly  Maleteers', 

To  earn  ao  honest  Urelihood 

What  toils  -what  eares  ve  knoir. 
Small  our  gain,  ^reat  oar  pain. 
O'er  the  hills  and  o*er  the  plain, 
ParchM  with  heat,  dreneh'd  with  rain. 

Still  the  Muleteer  must  ga 

The  arreroes  hearing  the  voice  came  to  the  door  to  listen.  Le 
Seignor  Inglese  il  eanta^  *'  the  English  gentlemen  sings,"  gaid  they, 
*'  listen."  I  continued  the  ballad,  and  changed  it  to  the  glee,  be- 
ginning :*- 

**  Let  U8  path  the  whie  about, 
"  Till  the  hut,  last  drop  is  oot, 
*'  Theik  each  Spanish  Man  go, 
r  <<  Will  dance  the  Fandango^ 

^  W)»eD  jigging  with  M»eS  how  iweet  the  lioie  ^luNt 
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Hearing  an  air  so  national  and  familiar  as  the  Fandango  from  a 
stranger,  they  rushed  ont  with  their  whips  in  their  hands,  and  com- 
menced dancing  with  much  delight,  snapping  their  fingers,  to  imi» 
tate  the  ratthng  of  castanets,  and  cutting  the  most  uncouth  capers, 
their  faces  blackened  with  charcoal,  and  their  legs  covered  with 
leather  gaiters.  The  scene  was  trulj  ludicrous  and  diyerting  ;  the 
whole  posada  with  i^s  tenamts,  the  mules,  dogs,  and  hogs,  sallied 
Dut  in  front  of  the  door,  and  joined  the  noisy  ambling  throng. 

The  next  morning  we  departed  at  break  of  day.  In  a  short  time 
the  country  grew  horribly  bare,  no  yerdure  or  regetation  was  to 
be  seen  ;  we  ascended  one  or  two  hills,  which  opened,  and  gave  us 
an  occasional  view  of  the  Atlantic.  No  passengers  or  labourers 
crossed  us  in  our  path,  and  this  dreary  scene  lasted,  until  we  ap- 
proached Chicklana,  upwards  of  twenty  miles  from  the  Venta 
where  we  had  slept  This  is  a  neat  town,  tolerably  large,  and 
seated  on  a  plain,  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens,  the  streets  wido 
and  commodious,  the  houses  generally  of  one  story,  white  washed^ 
and  haying  low  grated  windows,  and  the  most  comfortable  1  had 
yet  seen  in  Spain.  To  our  right,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  aros« 
the  mountains  of  Medina  Sidonia,  nearly  on  the  summit  of  which, 
lay  the  town  of  that  name,  a  place  where  the  air  is  said  to  be  so 
pure,  as  to  induce  invalids  of  certain  character  to  emigrate  from 
South  America.  A  good  hospital  is  erected  there,  and  well  endow- 
ed.   The  temple  of  Hercules,  it  is  said,  once  occupied  that  spot. 

We  pursued  our  journey  towards  the  Isla  de  Leon,  which  wito 
two  leagues  further.  This  is  a  much  larger  town  than  Chicklana* 
and  contains  near  25,000  inhabitants  ;  the  streets  are  the  widest  I 
had  yet  seen,  and  the  town  wore  the  appearance  of  comfort,  if  not 
opulence.  We  were  now  in  sight  of  Cadiz,  its  bay  and  shipping, 
and  desirous  of  being  at  once  relieved  from  the  fatigue  of  this  slow 
and  monotonous  mode  of  travelling,  we  discharged  our  guide,  and 
his  horses,  and  took  a  Felucca,  which  in  an  hour  landed  us  at 
Cadiz. 

This  was  the  first  essay  I  had  made  in  travelling  through  Spain^ 
and  1  found  the  comforts  and  conveniences,  far  inferior  to  those  of 
any  country,  I  had  ever  seen,  though  equally,  if  not  more  costly* 
Cdculating  that  Mr.  Keene  would  terminate  his  mission  to  Algiers 
without  delay,  and,  in  the  event  of  success,  knowing  that  Cadi!& 
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would  be  the  only  port,  from  w(iich  a  passage  could  be  procured  to 
America  for  the  captives,  I  determined  to  await  his  return,  and  du- 
ring the  period,  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  to  see  the  surroundiog 
country.  The  next  day  I  passed  over  to  Porta  Santa  Maria,  to  visit 
Xerez,  or  as  we  pronounce  it,  Sherry,  a  place  to  which  America 
is  indebted  for  large  importations  of  excellent  wine.  The  boat  wai 
crowded  with  passengers,  chiefly  peasants  returning  from  market, 
together  with  a  few  friars,  the  never-failing  companions  of  voyages, 
and  journeys  in  this  quarter— a  few  quartos  were  exacted  from  us, 
as  usual,  for  laa  animas  Benditasy  and  our  fare  was  five  rials.  We 
struck  on  an  ugly  bar  near  the  port,  from  which  we  were  extricated 
with  difficulty. 

Peurto  de  Santa  Maria ^  is  situated  in  a  fine  country,  aarrouaded 
by  cultivation,  and  is  a  flourishing  town,  principally  used  as  a  sum- 
mer residence,  and  has  several  handsome  buildings,  together  with 
a  spacious  Alamuda,  and  a  Plaza  del  Toro  capable  of  holdiug 
10,000  spectators.  I  strayed  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalette,  which 
here  empties  itself  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz;  its  silver  surface  was  unruf- 
fled, except  by  the  boats  which  glided  down  the  gentle  current ;  1 
viewed  it  with  interest,  it  was  the  fabled  Lethe,  and  I  could  not  bat 
taste  the  waters  of  forgetfulness.  I  looked  in  vain  for  that 
'^Dall  weed  that  grotrg  on  Lethe'i  wharf." 

A  Calasa,  the  horses  of  which  were  decorated  with  ribands  and  bells 
conveyed  me  to  Xerez.  The  country  looked  beautiful;  I  was  surround- 
ed by  vineyards  and  olive  trees,  and  here  and  there  fields  of  com,  wav- 
ing in  rich  luxuriance.  We  approached  the  plain,  and  saw  Xerez; 
here,  on  this  spot,  was  fought  the  battle,  wherein  Roderic,  the  last  king 
of  the  Goths,  was  defeated.  I  arose  to  walk  over  the  battle  groaod ; 
it  recalled  to  my  recollection,  the  deeds  of  heroism  which,  forei^ht 
days,  were  evinced  in  that  remarkable  contest.  With  all  the  vices 
of  Ro^leric,  his  gallantry  and  noble  spirit,  could  not  fail  to  obtain 
the  admiration  of  his  enemies  ;  on  this  spot,  like  Hannibal  on  the 
field  of  Zamn,  he  collected  all  his  forces,  to  make  the  last  despe* 
rate  stand  for  power  and  existence,  lie  commanded  that  day  100,000 
men,  and  exposed  himself,  from  a  rich  chariot,  to  the  view  of  both 
armies.  The  archbishop  Oppas,  traitor  like,  went  over  to  the 
Moors  with  a  large  body  of  Spaniards,  and  Roderic  mounted  his 
horse,  dashed  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  performed  prodigies 
4rf  valour.    The  Moors  were  successful ;  and  aAer  the  battle,  the 
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hone  and  princely  accoutrements  ofRoderic,  being  found  near  tbe 
Gaadalette,  gare  rise  to  a  belief  that  he  was  killed.  It  is  certain^ 
howeTer,  that  he  escaped  into  Portugal,  where  he  died  inobscnri- 
tj,  in  a  small  village  called  Viicto.  The  foUowing  inscription, 
found  on  a  marble  slab  in  that  town,  not  only  gives  a  strong  colour* 
tog  to  the  belief,  that  Roderic  died  there,  but,  by  its  bitterness^ 
seems  to  warrant  the  supposition,  that  he  himself  wrote  it : — 

"  Here  lies  Roderic,  the  lot  king  of  the  Goths;  eurud  he  the  %m» 
pious  fury  of  Julian,  because  pertinacious ;  and  his  indignation  he- 
cause  extravagant.  He  was  mad  with  fury,  fierce  with  rage,  forgot 
his  allegiance,  was  unmindful  of  religion,  a  contemner  of  divinity^ 
cruel  against  himself,  a  murderer  of  his  Lord,  an  enemy  of  his  own 
domestics,  a  destroyer  of  his  own  country,  guilty  in  reference  to  aU  ; 
let  his  memory  wax  bitter  in  every  man's  mouth,  and  may  his  nam* 
rot  for  ever.** 

Julian,  the  father  of  Cava,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  cause 
of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  consequently  of  the 
destruction  of  Roderic* 

We  entered  the  town  of  Xerez,  which  is  built  on  a  gentle  ascent, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  valley.  A  neat  Alamada,  beneath 
the  walls  of  an  old  tower  and  lined  with  trees,  occupied  a  space  to 
the  left ;  the  streets,  spacious  and  clean,  the  houses  high,  and  paint- 
ed outside  in  lively  colours  and  various  figures,  gave  tokens  of  opu- 
lence and  comfort.  A  number  of  very  handsome  Cathedrals,  and 
Churches  are  built  in  this  town,  and  1  was  particularly  struck  with 
a  very  magnificent  pile,  built  of  a  species  of  grey  stone,  the  archi- 
tecture and  interior  decorations  were  light  and  splendid. 

A  number  of  narrow  streets  and  low  houses  in  a  part  of  the  tow»j 
seemed  to  indicate  its  Moorish  origin.  A  gate  near  the  Posada, 
where  I  lodged,  bore  an  inscription  in  Arabic,  and  a  Moor  with  nak- 
ed feet  and  slippers,  sat  under  it,  composedly  smoking  a  pipe,  and 
selling  dates,  oranges,  shawls,  and  essences. 

How  strong  the  attachments  of  the  Moors  must  be,  to  those  towns 
in  Spain,  which  have  witnessed  the  triumph  of  their  arms ;  the 
sensations  of  an  intelligent  Moor,  on  visiting  Cordova,  may  be  easi* 
ly  imagined.  It  was  a  day  of  some  &vourite  saint,  whose  name  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  recollecting.    I  found  an  immense  number 
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of  ladies  and  women,  well  dressed,  on  their  knees  in  the  difiereat 
streets,  their  hands  clasped  in  prajer,  from  which  their  Apius  Dei 
was  suspended.  I  called  on  Mr.  Gordon,  a  rery  intelligent  and 
respectable  wine  merchant,  many  years  a  resident  of  Xerez,  and 
whose  house  supplies  the  United  States  principally,  with  wine.— 
This  article  is  neither  manufactured  nor  exported,  in  the  qnantities  it 
was  in  former  times.  The  visit  of  the  French  to  this  town,  consumed 
nearly  all  the  crops,  which,  subsequently,  were  in  part  neglected. 
The  wine  vaults  of  Mr.  Gordon  are  very  spacious,  and  lined  with 
large  butts,  which  are  seldom  emptied,  as  the  stock  is  replenished, 
by  mixing  a  part  of  the  new  vintage  with  the  old.  I  cauld  not  fail 
observing  a  species  of  superstition,  which  carries  religion  d 
little  too  far.  The  vaults  were  arranged  like  the  aisles  of  a  chnrch, 
and  each  was  named  after  a  favourite  Saint,  and  contained  a  diffe^ 
ftnt  quantity  of  wine,  thus,  those  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  being 
Tery  distinguished  in  the  clerical  calendar,  contained  the  old  Sherrj, 
Xerez  Secoy  and  the  wine  decreased  in  quantity,  as  the  Saints  were 
in  consequence.  This  is  giving  a  fine  convivial  character  to  the 
Saints,  which  probably  they  deserved.  St  Paul,  after  his  ship- 
wreck  at  Melita,  (Malta)  was  xefreshed  by  a  goblet  of  wine,  pror 
bably  of  Cyprus,  or  of  Scios.  We  left  Xerez  in.  the  afternoon,  in 
order  to  reach  Cadiz  before  night,  having  learnt  that  robbers  were 
abroad,  as  a  fellow-citizen  of  ours,  Mr.  Storrow  of  Boston,  had 
been  stopped  by  a  band  near  Seville,  who  borrowed  all  he  had  aboat 
him,  politely  returning  him  sufficient  to  bear  his  expenses  to  Cadiz. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  street  at  Cadiz  after  dark,  Mr.  Hack* 
ley  introduced  me  to  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  or  rather  to  a 
Drawing  Academy,  where  we  saw  some  good  Paintings.  The 
rooms  were  spacious,  one  of  them  was  formed  like  an  amphitheatre, 
with  a  pedestal  to  draw  from  life.  Neat  mahogany  desks,  at  which 
students  were  employed  drawing,  were  arranged  around  the  rooms; 
order,  neatness,  and  tranquillity  prevailed.  I  was  much  pleased 
io  see,  that  a  taste  for  the  arts  was  not  whoUy  destroyed.  There 
were  some  good  paintings  in  Cadiz,  in  the  Churches  particularly; 
a  fine  head  by  Murillo,  owned  by  one  of  the  Convents,  the  French 
not  having  possessed  the  city,  ancient  specimens  of  the  arts,  and 
private  collections,  remained  undisturbed. 

Cock-fighting  was  a  fashionalile  amusement  at  Cadiz,  a  pit  in  fine 
•rder  having  been  erected  of  wood,  towards  the  north  end  ef  the 
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mty.  The  pit  is  opened  on  Sunday,  and  I  fonnd  several  Ameri- 
cans,  who  resided  south  of  the  Potomac,  among  the  visitors  ;  but  I 
was  much  surprised,  to  find  a  number  of  Priests  and  Friars  attend- 
ing the  ammement,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  and  particularly,  on  that 
day.  They  appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  the  sport,  betted  on 
(he  cocks,  which  had  been  plucked  and  trained  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  fighting.  Ideas  of  religion,  and  its  peculiar  obligations 
differ  materially,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  should  consi- 
der a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  forfeiting  all  claim  to  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, if  he  was  attached  to  cock-fighting,  and  appropriated  Sun- 
day, to  this  pursuit  exclusirely.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  these 
Friars  and  Priests,  who  swarm  in  every  department  in  Spain,  are 
the  principal  cause  of  that  decay  of  moral  and  national  character, 
of  that  want  of  energy  and  education,  which  constitute  the  safety, 
and,  8ometimefl«  ^e  glory  of  a  nation.  They  inhabit  convents  and  Vno- 
naiteries,  generaJly  well  endowed,  they  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  those  who  are  not  residents  of  a  convent,  where  the  festive 
board  groans  under  the  weight  of  wine  and  viands,  contrive  to  be- 
come inmates  of  some  family,  who  live  well ;  one  of  these  gentle- 
men is  to  be  found  in  most  families,  which  he  governs  with  autho- 
rity, and  makes  as  much  mischief,  between  man  and  wife,  friends 
and  relatives,  as  his  interest  seems  to  require. 

Mr.  Keene  had  now  been  absent  to  Algiers  upwards  of  four 
months,  during  which  time,  I  had  received  no  tidings  of  him,  and  I 
hegan  to  fear,  that  his  mission  had  failed,  or  what  was  yet  more  un- 
pleasant, that  the  Dey  had  discovered,  that  he  was  a  native  Amer- 
ican, and  had  either  pot  him  to  death  as  a  spy,  or  made  him  a  slave. 
At  length  I  was  relieved,  by  receiving  a  letter  from  him,  dated  at 
Algeciras,  detailing  the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  bis  attempt, 
to  ransom  the  American  captives.  This  letter,  which  explains  his 
movements,  will  not  be  read  without  interest,  as  presenting  the 
difficolties,  with  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  contend,  and  I 
herewith  subjoin  it 

"  Aloeciras,  May  22;  1814. 
*•  Sir—- Having  just  arrived  here  from  Algiers,  for  which 
place  I  took  my  departure  from  Gibraltar,  nearly  four  months  ago, 
forthe  purpose  of  purchasing  the  release  of  the  American  captives 
^«re,  I  hasten  to  communicate  to  you  the  occtrrences  relative  to 
^»t  negotiation. 
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^  "  You  are  already  aware,  that  before  my  departure  for  Cadiz,  1 
obtained,  not  only  from  the  late  Regency  their  instmctions  to  th< 
Spanish  eonsal  in  Algiers,  to  use  his  best  endeaTours  to  effect  th< 
purpose  for  which  I  went,  but  also  from  the  EngjUsh  ambassador 
sir  Henry  Wellesley,  a  letter  to  Hugh  Mac  Donald,  esquire,  consul 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  recommendatory  of  his  co-operation  wit) 
«ie,  for  the  attainment  df  the  same  end. 

<«  After  a  boisterous  passage  of  upwards  of  twenty  days,  I  am* 

^ed  at  Algiers  on  the  last  of  February.   About  an  hour  before  daj 

light,  whilst  at  least  a  league  from  our  anchorage,  a  govemmenj 

barge  from  along  side  of  us^  demanded  an  account  of  the  vessel, 

passengers,  &c.  I  was  the  only  passenger,  and  was  reported  as  th^ 

bearer  of  dispatches  from  the  Spanish  Regency,  to  their  consul 

After  sending  a  note  of  the  same  purport,  to  that  consul,  Don  Pe| 

dro  Ortiz  de  Zugarte,  he,  without  delay,  sent  a  messenger  to  cod< 

duct  me  to  his  house.     Immediately  upon  our  interview,  he  infori 

med  me,  that  the  Dey  had  already  demanded  of  him  the  precise  ant 

specific  objects  of  my  visit  to  Algiers ;  and  from  the  unexampled 

rigor,  violence,  and  despotism  of  that  chief,  the  consul  assured  m< 

that  there  must  be  no  hesitation  in  complying  with  his  order.    W^ 

accordingly  agreed  upon  informing  him,  that  the  American  mer 

chants  in  Cadiz,  desirous  of  having  their  captive  countrymen,  in  hij 

possession,  rescued  from  slavery,  and  despairing  of  the  interpositioi 

of  their  government  in  their  behalf,  in  as  much  as  the  terrors  of  A^ 

gerine  captivity  served  to  enforce  their  anti-commercial  polic| 

had  raised  a  fund  to  purchase  the  liberty  of  said  captives :  aad  i^ 

erder  to  take  the  best  possible  chance  of  success,  by  treating  bin 

with  the  respect  of  having  the  negotiation  proposed  to  him  througl 

a  governmental  organ,  rather  than  the  organ  of  mere  individuals,  tW 

Regency  had,  through  benevolence  and  humanity,  consented  tt 

allow  the  said  negotiation  to  be  conducted  in  their  name.    The  ni^ 

nister,  to  whom  this  communication  was  made,  proipbedHo  give  lU 

an  answer  the  following  morning.     Finding  Doa  F^dro  disposed  t( 

give  me  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and  learning  that  the  Dey 's  ca 

binet  councils  were  held  in  the  evening,  I  desired  the  consul  to  en 

ploy  the  intermediate  hours  in  addressing  himself  to  the  cupidity  ol 

the  chief  minister,  and  such  otlj^rs  as  might  possess  any  infloencc 

in  the  palace,  in  order  to  incline  the  Dey  fivourably  to  my  purpose 

At  this  time  I  expressly  abstained  from  making  any  precise  or  sp^' 
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eific  offer,  cootentiBgmjself  merely,  with  soliciting  that  a  negocia- 
tion  might  be  opened,  and  saying  that  my  offers,  as  well  to  the  min- 
liters,  as  to  the  Dey,  should  be  liberal  and  handsome  ;  and  indeed 
that  both  prices  aod  presents  should  be  at  least  equal,  if  not  supe- 
lior,  to  such  as  any  similar  negociation  has  ever  before  produced. 
1  was  induced  to  be  thus  particular,  in  getting  the  preliminary  point 
of  negotiation  agreed  to,  from  the  serious  apprehension  in  the  out« 
set,  expressed  to  me  by  Don  Pedro,  not  orJy  that  the  Dey  would 
not  sell  the  said  captives,  but  also  that  he  would  not  even  entertaia 
with  me  any  question  on  the  subject  of  their  release,  or  any  other 
person,  except  a  commissioner  of  the  American  government ;  and 
then  in  connection  with  a  treaty  of  peace*  I  abo  immediately  wrote 
to  the  English  consul,  enclosing  him  sir  Henry  Wellesley*s  letter, 
a  statement  of  the  foregoing  particulars,  and  solicited  his  interfe- 
reace  and  co-operation  in  preparing  the  minister  and  other  proper 
officers  for  the  expected  council  in  the  evening.  Not  more  than 
i)alf  an  hour  had  elapsed,  before  Mr.  Mac  Donald  called  upon  me  ; 
and  upon  receiving  a  repetition  in  conversation,  with  the  necessary 
amplifications  of  the  contents  of  my  note,  he  gave  me  the  most  rea- 
dy and  hearty  assurance,  that,  with  zeal  and  promptitude,  he  would 
seire  me  to  the  utmost  o£  his  power.  Although,  confessing,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  well  known  policy  of  the  Dey  towards  the  United 
States,  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen  himself  as  much  as  possible  ; 
in  extorting  jfrom  them  his  own  terms,  in  an  adjustment  of  the  existing 
bostililieiv,  that  he  should  consider  it  something  like  a  miracle,  were 
he  to  sell  me  the  twelve  captives  even  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  doUan. 

*'  From  the  high  opinion  with  which  I  had  been  impressed,  in 
respect,  not  only  of  the  general  character  of  the  Swedish  Consul 
John  Norderling,  esquire,  but  also  on  account  of  his  particular 
Kr?ice8,  as  marked  with  the  utmost  benevolence  and  generosity 
towards  the  American  captives,  I  should,  even  without  your  letters 
and  those  of  Mr.  Hackley  to  him,  by  me,  have  at  once  called  upon 
liim,  and  entreated  his  co-ope|'ating  aid,  had  I  not  instantaneoutiij 
diicoDered^  that  I  had  to  chooie  my  agents j  either  of  the  Spanish  and 
f^nglish  consuls  united,  or  Mr.  Norderling  alone ;  the  union  of  all 
^mg  utterly  impracticable  ;  and  over  and  above  this  impracticable 
vnion,  1  WHS  at  once  apprised,  that  the  Swedish  consul,  on  account 
^Hhej^^eateiiefl  hostilities  of  4ie  Dey  against  kis  country,  was 
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scarce  able  to  maintain  his  ground  in  that  place.  Mr.  NorderUng 
himself  afterwards  corroborated  this  statementas  to  the  threatened 
hostilities.  Notwithstanding  then,  my  great  respect  for  Mr.  Nor- 
derling's  character,  both  on  account  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues, 
I  felt  myself  constrained,  though  with  regret  and  sorrow,  to 
waive,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  solicitation  of  his  agency  ia  my 
behalf.  My  own  personal  safety,  as  well  as  the  only  hope  of  8uc« 
eess  in  my  negotiation,  depended  upon  my  standing  well  with  the 
Spanish  and  English  consuls.  I  repeat,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  maintain  a  friendly  understanding  with  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  introduce  Mr.  Norderling  into  the  negotiation  ;  abd  to  avoid 
exciting  any  suspicion  of  attempting  so  to  introduce  him,  I  felt  my- 
self compelled  to  abstain  from  calling  upon  him,  or  presenting  any 
letters  to  him,  until  the  appointed  answer  of  the  minister  should  be 
given.  At  the  promised  time,  the  answer  of  the  Dey  was  delivered 
to  the  Spanish  consul  and  myself,  and  consisted  in  this,  to  wit :  '*  Tell 
the  consul,  and  the  agent  of  his  government,  and  o^  the  American 
merchants  in  Ckdiz,  that  my  policy  and  my  views  are  to  increase, 
not  to  diminish  the  number  of  my  American  slaves  ;  and  that  Dot 
for  a  million  of  dollars  would  I  release  them.*'  Finding  that  Mr. 
Mac  Donald  and  Don  Pedro,  were  utterly  discouraged  by  this  an- 
swer from  persisting  any  further,  I  then  considered  myself  at  full 
liberty  to  call  upon  Mr.  Norderling ;  and  accordingly  did  so,  ac- 
quainting him  with  ^at  1  had  done,  and  making  the  best  apology 
that  so  delicate  a  subject  would  admit  of,  for  not  having  called  upos 
him  sooner.  That  truly  good  man,  possessing  a  heart  ever  animated 
by  the  warmest  benevolence,  and  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind, 
not  only  forbore  to  take  offence  at  that  which  a  too  jealous  pride, 
unaccompanied  with  proper  powers  of  discrimination,  and  a  cor- 
rect sense  of  dignity,  might  have  construed  into  an  unpardonable 
slight ;  but,  moreover,  offered  his  best  services  in  endeavouriog 
to  change  the  determination  of  the  Dey.  I,  of  course,  not  only 
through  gratitude  for  his  generous  and  liberal  conduct,  treated  bis 
offers  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  respect ;  bu^  also,  through  my 
ardent  desire  to  succeed,  which  prompted  me  to  embrace  every  ex- 
pedient that  might  conduce  to  that  result,  even  by  the  remotest 
possibility,  pressed  him  to  exhaust  every  resource  in  the  experi- 
ment. The  best  means  that  could  be  devised,  were  put  in  practice 
by  him  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  answer  of  the  Dey  to  this 
renewed  attempt  was,  **  thiU  not  for  t-xo  millions  of  dollars  7»auldkc 
tdl  his  American  slaves^ 
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<*  Toa  will  recollect  that  my  compensation  for  this  negotia- 
tion was  altogether  conditioned;  that  in  the  event  of  success,  and 
success  only,  it  was  to  consist  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  any 
surplus  sared  out  of  the  sum  appropriated  as  purchase  money.  Id 
the  course  of  my  conferences  with  Mr.  Norderling,  in  order  to  en  • 
able  him  to  present  the  hest  temptation  hoth  to  the  Dey,  in  the  way 
of  price,  and  to  his  ministers,  in  the  form  o{  douceur y  1  not  only  re- 
linquished my  claim  to  the  last  dollar  of  the  fund,  out  of  which,  and  ^ 
which  only,  my  eventual  compensation  was  to  proceed,  hy  authori- 
sing him  to  make  his  offers  embrace  the  utmost  limit  of  the  8?me  ; 
but,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  his  suggestion,  that,  for  captain 
Smith  and  Mr.  Pollard,  additional  and  extraordinary  prices  would 
naturally  be  demanded,  I  empowered  him  to  augment  the  sums  to 
he  ^ven  for  them  to  ten  thousand  dollars  each  ;  avowing  fully  and 
explicitly  that,  although  I  had  been  restricted  to  three  thousand  per 
man,  without  any  distinction  or  exception  whatever,  in  favour  of 
these  two  gentlemen  ;  yet  I  would,  upon  my  own  responsibility, 
overstep  the  limits  prescribed  me,  and  trust  to  the  magnanimity 
of  Americans  for  approving  the  measure.  From  all  our  attempts, 
however,  the  policy  of  the  Dey,  to  increase,  not  to  diminish,  the 
number  of  his  American  slaves,  as  originally  avowed  by  him,  ap- 
peared unaltered, 

*•  Finding  my  hopes  thus  disappointed,  and  every  expectation  of 
success  completely  frustrated,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  return.  Before  such  an  opportu- 
nity occurred,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Walker,  alledging 
himself  to  be  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  to  have  been  impressed 
from  on  board  an  American  vessel  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  English  frigate  Seahorse,  and  ultimately  to  have  made 
bis  escape  from  another  English  frigate  called  the  Curacoa,  at  Bona, 
arrived  in  Algiers.  Walker,  the  better  to  secure  himself  against 
being  re-taken,  embraced,  in  due  form,  the  Mahomedan  Religion, 
in  Bona,  immediately  after  effecting  his  escape  from  the  Curacoa. 
The  English  consul,  notwithstanding  this  professed  conversion,  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  claim  him  in  the  name  of  his  government ;  espe* 
cially  as  the  captain  of  the  Curacoa,  through  the  English  vice-conr 
sul  at  Bona,  urged  upon  him  this  step.  The  unhappy  wretch,  fear- 
ful of  the  issue  of  the  demand  that  was  made  of  him,  and  having 
resolved  to  encounter  any  alternative,  rather  than  return  to  the  ser» 
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vice  from  which  he  had  fled,  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  religioQi 
flanctuaries  in  Algiers  ;  and,  finally,  instead  of  heing  given  up  to  the 
consul,  was  sent  by  the  Dey  into  the  interior,  to  a  place  caUed 
Termesen. 

*^  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  convinced  by  the  firmness  of  this  man,  and 
the  imposing  nature  of  bis  declarations,  that  he  was  a  native  Ameri* 
can,  and  commisserating  his  unhappy  fate,  assured  me  that  he  would 
strain  every  nerve  to  rescue  him  from  the  power  of  the  Dey ;  and 
in  obtaining  him,  would  immediately  deliver  him  over  to  me,  to  be 
put  in  the  way  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  whatever  might 
be  the  responsibility  that  would  attach  to  him  therefor.  At  Mr. 
jMac  Donald's  request,  I  employed  my  own  agents  to  unite  with  his, 
in  endeavouring  to  allure  Walker  from  the  possession  of  bii 
guards,  by  apprising  him  of  the  happy  arrangement  that  was  made 
for  him.  We  tried  in  vain  to  communicate  with  him — ^no  message 
could  reach  him.  The  consul  finally  informed  the  Dey,  on  finding 
him  inflexibly  determined  not  to  relinquish  his^hold  upon  Walker, 
that  in  retribution  for  his  conduct,  he  would  advise  and  urge  it  upon 
the  first  British  commander,  with  whom  he  could  communicate  oa 
that  station,  to  impress  two  Algerine  subjects.  Superstition  and 
bigotry,  next  to  cruelty,  form  the  most  prominent  of  the  Dey's  cha- 
racteristics. In  this  conflict  with  the  consul,  he  had  his  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  vengeance  of  the  British  government,  excited,  for 
harbouring  and  protecting  a  fugitive  from  their  service.  But  hii 
dread  of  the  vengeance  of  Mahomet,  on  delivering  np  a  Mussulman 
to  a  Christian,  was  greater.  Determined,  at  all  risks,  not  to  offend 
his  prophet,  he  resolved  likewise  to  make  any  sacrifice  short  of  that, 
to  appease  the  wrath,  and  propitiate  the  favour,  of  him  who  repre- 
sents, and  boldly  represents,  the  naval  nation.  The  consul  finding 
it  impossible  to  obtain  Walker's  discharge,  and  possessing  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  serve  me  ;  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  do  it  in 
a  more  acceptable  manner  than  in  contributing  to  the  release  of  the 
American  captives  ;  with  all  the  energy  and  promptitude  that  distin- 
guish him,  seized  upon  the  present  occasion  for  extorting  from  the 
Dey,  the  release  of  two  of  those  captives,  in  lieu  of  Walker,  or  the 
threatened  impressment  of  fwo  Algerine  nttjects.  The  Dey  finding 
himself  irresistibly  pressed,  yielded  his  reluctant  assent ;  but  to  gloss 
the  thing  over  the  better,  and  save  him  the  mortification  of  bein^ 
upbraided  with  imbecility  and  fickleness,  as  to  his  declared  policy 
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respecting  his  American  slayes,  it  was  arranged  that  the  two  slaves^ 
thus  to  be  given  up,  should,  instead  of  Americans,  be  denominated 
Englishmen.  Could  the  consul  have  been  at  liberty,  to  have  made 
his  selection  of  the  two  captives  thus  to  be  released,  he  doubtless 
would  hare  chosen  captain  Smith  and  Mr.  Pollard,  who  live  with  Mr. 
Korderling ;  but  such  selection  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  ;  and, 
consequently,  was  constrained  to  accept  of  any  two  of  the  captives 
that  the  Dey  thought  proper  to  designate.  These  two,  of  course,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  were  the  least  useful  in  their  servitude  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, one  of  them  turned  out  to  be  a  boy,  of  about  18,  William 
Timer,  of  Salem,  whose  employment  was  that  insignificant  one  of 
a  basket  maker,  while  the  other  one  John  Clark,  of  New- York, 
was  a  bungling  carpenter  ;  every  other  one  of  the  captives  in  actual 
slavery,  Messrs.  Smith  and  PoUard  being  entirely  exempt  there- 
from, except  the  cook  of  the  Edwin,  a  blackman,  who,  as  such 
could  not  well  pass  for  an  Englishman,  ifi  a  place  where  English 
West  Indians  are  not  known,  being  excellent  artizans,  particularly 
shipwrights,  whose  skilful  labours  are  eminently  useful  and  impor- 
tant in  the  Dey^s  dock-yard. 

^*  Clark  and  Turner  upon  being  released,  were  sent  to  the  Eng* 
lish  Chancery,  and  while  apparently  and  nominally  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  consul,  were  absolutely  at  my  disposal^  as  American  ci- 
tizens ;  a  circumstance  as  well  known  to  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  Dey  himself,  as  to  the  consul  and  me. 

*'  When  preparing  to  embark  Turner  and  Clark,  for  this  place, 
four  seamen,  whom  1  afterwards  learned  claimed  to  be  Louisianians, 
were  landed  in  Algiers,  from  the  English  frigate  Franchise,  captain 
Buck.  Subject  as  these  men  were,  some  or  all  oi  them,  to  be 
punished,  and  one  with  death,  for  repeated  desertions,  the  English 
consul,  with  the  same  humanity  and  liberality  that  characterized 
his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Walker,  agreed  to  deliver  them  up  to 
me,  to  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner  with  Turner  and  Clark  ;  and, 
accordingly,  to  prevent  their  being  subject  to  Walker's  fate,  they 
were  strictly  guarded  and  concealed  until  1  was  ready  to  sail ;  when, 
by  the  English  vice-consul,  they  were  embarked  on  board  the 
xebeqae  la  Fortuna,  captain  Jose  Bado,  chartered  for  my  use,  by 
said  vice-consul,  and  have  actually  arrived  in  safety  to  this  place. 

*^  The  crew  of  the  brig  Edwin,  of  Salem,  captain  Smith,  cap- 
tured by  the  Algerines,  in  1812,  sailed  from  the  United  States  ce% 
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I^ularly  documented,  as  citizens  of  that  country.  Turner  anS 
Claik  were  part  of  that  crew  ;  and  whether  native,  or  naturalized 
citizens  only,  they  were  fully  and  equally  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  America.  Clark  however  declares  himself  to  be  a  native 
of  New-York:  and  Turner  not  only  makes  a  similar  assertion jm 
to  Salem,  but  captain  Smith  himself,  had  that  fact  recorded  in  cer- 
tain articles  of  apprenticeship,  by  which  Turner  was  bound  to  him 
before  their  departure  from  America.  The  English  consul  himself 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  there  existed  not  the  least  ground 
to  claim  them  as  English  subjects,  except  out  of  acconunodation  to 
the  Dey's  qualms  ;  as  otherwise,  a  sense  of  duty  would  have  effec- 
tually restrained  him  from  running  a  head  of  his  government,  in 
conceding  the  grand  point  that  England  lays  so  much  stress  npon, 
and  maintains  with  so  much  pertinacity,  to  wit :  That  Englishmen, 
naturalized  in  a  foreign  country^  are  absolved^  not  from  the  aHegi- 
ance  to  their  native  state ^  but  are  ever  to  be  considered  as  Habit  to 
its  jurisdiction, 

^'  As  to  tlie  four  seamen,  claiming  to  be  Louisianians,  their  own 
declaration,  upon  your  examining  them,  must,  from  the  nature  of 
their  situation,  constitute  the  main  proof  on  which  reliance  is  to 
be  had,  for  considering  them  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  corroboration,  however^  of  those  declarations,  the 
following  observations  may  be  made  : 

*•  French,  with  a  little  English,  is  their  only  language,  as  I  have  nni- 
formly  understood,  to  have  belonged  to  any  place  under  English  juris- 
diction, where  the  French  language  prevailed,  as  must  have  been  the 
case  were  they  Englishmen  at  all.  The  consul,  could  not,  by  anj 
means,  have  held  himself  warranted  in  giving  them  up  to  me,  as  ht 
actually  did  ;  and  to  have  belonged  to  France,  an  equal  degree  of  un- 
warrantableness  would  have  forbid  his  relinquishing  or  transferring 
his  possession  of  them,  to  one  like  myself,  who  acted  only  in  behalf 
of  Americans;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  liberality,  as  displayed  in 
Walker's  case  ;  yet  so  scrupulous  was  he,  as  to  contravening  the 
policy  of  his  government,  in  giving  him  up  to  me,  that  he  consent- 
ed not  so  to  do,  until  there  no  longer  remained  the  least  particle  of 
doubt,  that  he  was  a  native^  and  not  merely  a  naturalized  citizen, 
of  the  United  States.  Hence  then,  in  the  mind  of  an  English  func- 
tionary, and  as  such,  if  not  impartial,  biassed  in  favour  of  every 
thing  required  by  English  policy ,  there  must  have  b«en  the  thorough- 
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«st  conTiction  that  those  four  seamen  were  proper  subjectbto  be 
delivered  up  to  me,  as  the  agent  of  Americans.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  bearing  in  my  recollection  the  fate  of  Walk«r,  I 
conld  not  but  seize  with  promptitude  and  alacrity,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  rescuing  those  men  from  a  situation,  where,  through  he 
subtle  devices  and  the  violence  of  a  ferocious  and  merciless  despt, 
whose  chief  pride  consists  in  swelling  the  catalogue  of  hi«  Christim 
slaves,  they  were  every  moment  liable  to  be  decoyed  or  forced  ii- 
to  his  power  ;  and  once  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  that  despo\ 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  Americans y  when  not  claimed  by  th< 
English  consul,  as  the  subjects  of  his  government,  it  may  readily 
be  conceived  how  deplorable  and  irremediable  would  have  been 
their  condition.  Through  the  generous  and  humane  efforts^ 
however,  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  i  was  enabled  to  effect  their  res- 
cue. 

**  When  leaving  Gibraltar  for  Algiers,  Mr.  Cardoza,  there  styled 
king  of  the  Jews,  from  the  high  rank,  consequence,  and  respecta- 
bility, which  has  been  so  justly  accorded  to  him  by  the  general  sen- 
timent, gave  me   very  special  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  Jews,  the  Bacris,  in  the  place  of  my  destina- 
natioD.     Jacob  Bacri,  I  particularly  addressed  myself  to,  and  found 
him  every  way  polite  and  accommodating.     He,  without  hesitation, 
told  me  that  the  Dey  was  not  only  ready,  but  indeed  anxious,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  ;  and,  as  auxiliary  to  his 
negotiations  in  that  respect,  he  set  the  highest  value  upon  the  Ame- 
rican citizens  then  in  his  power.     I  pressed  him  to  indicate  to  mc 
the  terms  which  the  Dey  expected  to  obtain  in  the  event  of  a  trea- 
ty.    He  then  informed  me,  that  it  was  a  settled  point  with  the  Dey, 
from  which  he  would  by  no  means  swerve,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
for  the  privilege  of  passing  the  Straits  ;  or,  as  is  commonly  saif, 
the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  two  millions  of  dollars  would  be  requij-ed  ♦/ 
(kt  American  government ;  and  that  then  the  stipulations  of  the  late 
treaty  might  be  renewed  ;  the  United  States  first  paying  up  all  the 
arrearages  accruing  under  the  said  treaty,  not  only  to  the  time  jf 
colonel  Lear's  dismission  ;  but  also  such  as  could  be  estimated  to 
accrue  throughout  the  interval,  from  that  dismission  to  tiie  pcri>d 
of  renewal.     From  the  ample  evidence  that  I  was  in  possession  of, 
establishing  and  rendering  indubitable,   the  close,    intimate,  nnd 
confidential  connection,  that  subsi^sted  between  the  Bacris  and  the 
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that  Mr.  Pollard  will  be  speedily  released.  As  to  himself  and  Cap- 
taiQ  Smith,  both,  however,  through  tlie  generous  and  humane  inter- 
position of  Mr.  Norderling  in  their  behalf,  they  are  mere  prisoners 
upon  parole,  having  in  fact  the  same  exemption  from  the  Dey's  au- 
thority and  control,  and  the  same  privileges  of  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment within  Algiers  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  the  consuls  them- 
selves, or  any  other  Christian  gentleman  residing  there  ;  enjoying 
always  an  ample  participation  of  all  the  genteel  amusements  of  the 
place  ;  and  drawing,  whenever  they  think  &t,  upon  the  trustee  of 
the  funds  subscribed  by  their  countrymen,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captives,  without  any  other  check  than  their  own  discretion,  for 
whatever  they  may  deem  either  of  comfort  or  of  luxury.  The 
mate  of  the  Edwin  is  likewise  exempt  from  all  labour,  and  has  per- 
fect freedom  of  exercise  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  The  re- 
sidue of  the  captives,  seven  of  the  crew  of  the  Edwin,  are  continually 
subject  to  rigorous  labour,  and  to  the  coarsest  and  most  scanty  n- 
tions,  as  given  out  by  the  government ;  but  out  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided on  account  of  the  American  government,  as  likewise  from 
those  contributed  by  the  Americans  in  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  constant 
supplies  are  furnished  to  those  poor  fellows,  both  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  adequate  to  all  their  wants. 

*'  As  some  vicissitude  or  fortuitous  incident,  such  as  the  death  of 
the  Dey,  or  an  insurrection,  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  obtain-  i 
ing  the  release  of  the  American  captives,  in  case  the  same  were 
seized  upon  and  improved  with  promptitude  and  address,  I  by  all 
means  recommend  it  to  you  to  transmit  a  competent  power  to  Mr. 
Norderling  for  this  purpose. 

*'  I  have  now  sir,  presented  to  your  view  such  details  in  relation 
to  my  negotiation,  as  may  serve  to  shew  you,  that  if  every  thing  has 
not  been  attained  that  was  desirable  ;  yet,  that  every  thing  has  been 
done  to  secure  the  utmost  success  that  was  practicable. 

«  Taking  it  for  granted,  with  yourself,  that  the  United  States, 
from  every  feeling  of  honour,  as  well  as  from  every  calcu- 
lation of  interest,  will  employ  the  first  moments  after  a  peace  with 
England,  in  chastising  the  arrogance  and  crushing  the  naval  power 
of  the  Algerines,  I  will  claim  your  attention  further,  only  to  re- 
present to  you,  in  conformity  with  your  original  instructions  to  me 
on  this  subject,  such  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  a8dertain>  and  such 
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as  may  erince  the  great  and  astonishing  facility  with  which  such  an 
important  service  to  America,  and  indeed  to  the  civilized  worlds 
may  be  achieved. 

"  The  great  importance  attached  to  the  strength  and  resources 
«f  the  Algerines,  and  the  impregnable  character  assigned  to  their 
eapitol,  seem  to  have  been  conjectured  through  a  bare  superficial 
review  of  the  inunense  and  formidable  expeditions  that  have  at  dif- 
ferent periods  been  fitted  out  against  that  Capitol,  from  Spain,  and 
their  disastrous  terminations  ;  without  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
special  circumstances,  by  whose  agency  and  influence  those  calami- 
tous results  were  produced. 

*'  The  Emperor,  Charles  the  5th,  after  vanquishing  in  Tunis, 
as  the  viceroy  of  that  place,  the  King  of  Algiers,  (Hyradin  Barba- 
rossa)  was  afterwards,  on  invading  Algiers,  compelled  to  abandon  hii 
enterprise,  and  to  dy,  with  the  remains  of  his  late  victorious  and  nu- 
meroas  forces,  before  the  lieutenant  of  that  king,  at  the  head  of  a  mi- 
serable band  of  barbarians,  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
the  force,  over  which  the  invaders  had  just  before  triumphed.  But, 
although  on  this  occasion,  the  most  powerful  monarch,  and  accom- 
plished and  consummate  warrior  of  Christendom,  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  army  of  veterans,  is  seen  to  have  been  completely  discom- 
fitted  and  foiled  ;  yet  not  to  the  strength  or  resources  of  Algiers, 
was  that  defeat  attributable  ;  but  to  one  of  those  calamities  of  na- 
ture, which  no  human  foresight  could  discern  ;  and  against  which, 
BO  haman  efforts  could  be  of  any  avail.  An  overwhelming  tempest, 
and  not  the  Enuch  Hassan,  with  his  five  thousand  Moors,  and 
eight  hundred  Turks,  broke  into  fragments  the  troops  of  the  in- 
fading  foe ! 

"  In  1775,  Charles  the  3d,  fitted  out  an  immense  expedition  for 
the  reduction  of  Algiers.  No  less  than  fifty-one  ships  of  war,  six 
^f  which  were  of  the  line^  all  completely  equipped,  ^nd  twenty-sit 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  marines  and  sailors,  constituted  ther 
formidable  force  for  the  completion  of  this  undertaking.  JBut  sa 
miserably  conducted  was  this  enterprise,  both  in  repect  of  the 
place  and  manner  of  attack,  that  to  ascribe  the  consequent  disas* 
ters,  exclusively,  to  ignorance  and  stupidity,  would  be  to  depreciate 
and  treat  with  too  little  respect,  the  virtues  of  loyalty  and  fidelity, 
V  protecting  from  merited  censure  and  animadv^^on^  ike  correp- 
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pondent  vices  of  treachery  and  cormption.  Instead  of  attackinf 
Achilles  in  the  heel^  the  assailing  force  was  thrown  awaj  upon  his 
shield !  The  Spanish  generalissimo,  instead  of  attacking  Tigoroasly 
the  works  upon  the  mole,  the  vital  part  of  his  enemy,  employed 
his  efforts  on  some  of  the  out-batteries  only,  in  a  distant  directiooi 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  town — ^from  the  only  true  point  on 
which  a  sensible,  much  more  a  mortal,  impression  was  to  be  made ; 
and  not  only  did  he  fail  thus,  as  to  the  place ,  but  his  manner  of  attack 
was  equally  unmilitary  and  ineffectual ;  because — 

<<  Ist.  The  most  protracted  delay  took  place,  as  to  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  troops  ;  whereby  the  enemy  were  allowed  abun- 
dant time  for  assembling  their  forces. 

"  2d.  The  lengthened  eminence  parallel  to  the  beach,  was  not 
attempted  to  be  gained  in  a  single  point  by  the  invaders,  but  left 
wholly  and  quietly  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Algerines. 

**  3d.  The  first  division,  consisting  of  grenadiers  and  light  infan- 
try, mithoui  a  single  piece  of  artillery  to  protect  and  support  them^  ad- 
vanced upon  the  enemy  strongly  and  advantageously  posted ;  and 
thereby  caused  themselves  to  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and  to  be 
forced  back  into  a  precipitate  retreat,  just  time  enough  to  meet,  in 
their  disordered  state,  the  second  divisibn  consisting  of  the  artillery, 
in  the  moment  of  their  disembarkation  ;  so  that  the  first  division, 
communicating  to  the  second  the  panic  with  which  it  was  seized 
itself,  the  whole  were  involved  in  tumult  and  overthrow. 

"  Thus  disastrously  and  ingloriously  terminated  this  pompous  and 
formidable  expedition  ;  whilst  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  force 
of  which  it  was  composed,  if  judiciously  and  prudently  managed, 
would  have  been  amply  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  for 
which  it  was  set  on  foot. 

**  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  reign,  in  1783,  another  expe- 
dition was  sent  out  against  Algiers,  which,  though  not  disastrous,  in 
like  manner  as  the  others,  was  yet  unproductive  of  any  substantial 
injury  to  the  invaded.  A  distant  intermittent  bombardment,  of  the 
duration  of  a  few  days  only,  gold  more  than  trow,  having  been  em- 
ployed in  it,  during  which  some  buildings  were  injured,  constituted 
the  sum  and  measure  of  the  last  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  cross 
dgainst  the  crescent 
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'*  By  her  martne  only,  is  Algiers  a  formidable  or  iDJurions  pow- 
er, lotowbatsoevtr  colossal  strength  or  size  her  military  resoifrr 
ces  might  be  presumed  to  swell,  a  distant  commercial  natipo,  like 
the  United  States,  accessible  and  vulnerable  only  upon  the  seas, 
could  never  in  the  least  be  effected  by  the  same  \  and  however  ini- 
qaitous  and  diabolical  soever  might  be  their  maxims  of  policy  ;  y^ 
if  destitute  of  a  marine,  those  maxims  could  never  be  reduced  inta 
practice,  at  least  as  to  America  ;  and  existing  only  in  the  abstract^ 
tbej  would  be  perfectly  harmless  and  inoffensive.  Her  marine 
then,  is  the  fting^  through  which  Algiers  has  infused  her  poison  int9 
America ;  a  poison  that  is  still  burrowing  itself  into  the  American 
flesh,  and  mingling  its  corrosive  lymph,  with  the  marrow  of  the 
American  bone!  Let  Americans  then,  take  warning,  and  learn 
wisdom^  from  the  errors  and  follies  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them  against  Barbary,  and  to  their  naval  skill  and  prowess,  the 
drawing  of  this  sting  would  be  a  task  as  easy  and  certain  to  them  iii 
its  performance,  as  the  conseipiences  of  its  con$ummaUon  would  be  glo- 
Txom  and  advantageous  to  ikem, 

*^  The  true  point,  and  only  true  pointy  of  attack  on  Algiers,  is  the 
mole.  The  works  upon  the  mole,  it  is  true,  exhibit  a  tremendout 
aspect,  upon  a  superficial  view.  The  fortifications  admit  of  the 
mounting  of  upwards  of  &ve  hundred  cannon,  though  that  number 
is  not  always  actually  mounted  ;  and  would  seem  to  hurl  a  proud 
defiance,  even  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  collected  squadrons  of 
Great  Britain.  This  menacing  monster,  however,  is,  in  reality, 
a  mere  mock  gorgon  ;  but  if,  indeed,  a  real  one,  still  the  lofty  and 
iotrepid  souls  of  a  Rogers,  a  Decatur,  a  Hull,  a  Bainbridge,  a 
Joaes,  a  Porter,  and  their  heroic  comrades,  animated  by  a  love  of 
glory,  and  of  their  country's  rights,  would  not  only  disdain  to 
shrink  back  from  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  proudly  rush  upoa 
it,  whensoever  a  competent  prospect  of  success  would  justify  the 
assault  This  assault  every  prospect  of  success  would  justify,  la 
the  first  place,  the  Algerines  have  not  a  single  artillerist  or  engi- 
neer, who  deserves  to  be  called  such,  among  them.  Their  cannon 
are  all  of  brass,  which,  as  soon  as  heated,  are  known  to  rebound 
with  great  violence  ;  the  carriages,  weak  and  imperfectin  the  ex- 
treme, m  their  original  constructions,  are,  as  respects  a  vast  prn- 
portion  of  them^  decayed  and  ruined  ;  so  that,  ailer  a  short  dis^ 
charge,  the  guns  would,  of  themselves,  become  dismounted.  The 
embrasures  are  so  conAructed  as  not  touadoMt  ef  scarce  the  least 
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possible  vahatioD,  in  the  horizoDtal  direction  of  the  pieces,  while 
the  carriages  are  totally  unfixed  for  either  elevation  or  depression. 
The  ramiAers,  spunges,  and  matches,  are  of  a  piece  with  the  car- 
riages. There  are  no  furnaces  for  heating  shot.  Throughout  some 
df  the  curtains  of  the  fortifications,  there  are  three  tiers  of  guns, 
and  nerer  less  than  two  :  but,  afler  the  first  round  or  two,  the  lower 
tiers  would,  if  fired  at  all,  have  to  be  fired  at  random,  on  account 
of  the  obscurity*  that  would  be  produced  from  the  smoke,  in  the 
vflose  and  confined  cells  within  which  those  tiers  are  ranged.  Thus 
much  for  the  numerous  inherent  causes  of  embarrassment  and  inef- 
^ectiyeness  in  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and  the  enemy  themselves. 
|jet  us  now  superadd  to  them  the  dismaying  and  overwhelming  em- 
barrassments proceeding  from  the  assailants. 

"  Two  Beventy-fours^  four  frigateg,  and  twelve  gun-hoaU,  would 
constitute  the  maximum  of  the  force  requisite  for  the  contemplated 
purpose.  These  vessels  should  be  anchored  at  half  pistol  shot  from 
t  e  fortifications  upon  the  mole;  choosing  their  positions  i'  the  oo^' 
ward  and  westward  of  tlie  same,  so  as  to  be  covered  from  the  fort 
on  the  mai^n  of  the  bay,  that  commands  the  entrance  of  the  bar- 
V  bour,  and  ranges  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  mole,  with 
fort  Emperor,  which  stands  on  a  conspicuous  eminence,  too  dis- 
tant to  do  any  injury.     The  water  is  sufficient  for  this  anchorage.    \ 

**  The  boldness  of  the  assault  from  these  floating  batteriest 
Would,  in  the  first  place,  like  an  electric  shock,  appal  and  confouDd 
the  rabble  garrison  ;  whilst  the  fragments  of  the  upper  works,  By- 
ing  in  every  direction — ^the  obscurity  in  the  underworks — the  dis- 
mounted guns  in  every  tier — and  the  carnage  produced  by  the  shot, 
would,  in  their  blended  terrors,  put  that  garrison  to  a  speedy  flight, 
and  place  the  whole  extent  of  the  mole  in  the  possession,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  assailants  ;  who,  thus  possessed  of,  and  command- 
ing, these  works,  would  thereby  be  complete  masters  of  the  city. 
Either  before  taking  possession  of  the  mole,  by  means  of  rockets 
every  vessel  in  the  harbour  could  be  easily  destroyed  ;  or  aAer- 
wards,  by  the  manual  application  of  fire.     The  Algerine  squadron 


*  This  obtearity  might  be  rendered  most  embiirni8sin»  to  the  enemy,  if  advantise 
emiUlbe  oonvenieiitly  taken  of  the  wind,  so  m  to  have  it  from  the  ships  to  the  vorks. 
The  renowned  Suetonius  obtained  one  of  his  priQd(>al  Tictories  ia  this  PeoiofB^ 
by  a  similar  advantage  in  respect  of  the  dust. 
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is  compofted  of  four  frigates,  four  coirettes,  three  doopsof  war. 
(adding  thereto  a  Greek  prize  ship,  equipped  during  my  sUy  in  Al- 
giers) and  some  paltry  force  in  gun-boats.  Not  one  of  these  ves- 
seis  would  dare  io  leave  the  harbour,  to  expose  themselves  in  the 
bay ;  and  in  the  harbour,  not  a  single  gun  could  any  of  them  fire, 
with  the  least  effect  If  the  garrison  themselves,  before  flying  in- 
to the  town,  should  not  set  fire  to  their  shipping,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  for  the  American  commander  to  make  it  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner  possible,  subservient  to  the  destruction  of  the  harbour ; 
which,  from  being  very  small,  so  small  as  scarce  to  admit  of  a  sin- 
l^e  vessel  additional  to  the  little  squadron  I  have  mentioned,  to  lid 
within  it,  might  easily  be  choaked  up.  Previously  to  accepting 
any  terms  of  negotiation,  the  harbour  should  be  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  whole  range  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  mole 
ihodd  be  reduced  to  a  pile  of  ruins  :  Thus  to  stand  as  an  eternal 
moDument  of  American  skill  and  prowess,  and  an  eternal  security 
for  American  exemption  from  Algerine  depredation!  Peace  would 
then  fellow  on  whatever  terms  the  American  commissioner  might 
dictate ;  even  to  hie  receiving  a  contribution  equivalent  to  the  expen$e$^ 
of  the  expedition. 

''  In  making  this  estimate  of  the  facility  and  little  sacrifice,  with 
which  the  pernicious,  and  degrading  piracies  of  the  Algerines  may 
be  effectually  and  for  ever  checked,  I  have  been  governed,  not  only 
by  the  convictions  arising  from  actual  observation,  carefully  and 
deliberately  made  ;  but  also  by  the  coincident  sentiments  of  an  emi- 
nent naval  officer  in  Algiers.  One  point  of  difference,  however, 
subsisted  between  us  ;  but  it  was  this  : — Whilst  I  contended  for  the 
forementioned  force,  he  struck  off  from  it  the  two  seventy  fours  and 
one  of  the  frigates^  with  their  attending  gun- boats. 

"  Should,  however,  any  addition  be  deemed  necessary,  to  the^ 
maximum  of  the  force  which  I  have  specified,  such  addition  might 
be  made  to  consist  of  three  or  four  bomb  ketches,  for  throwing 
shells  into  the  town,  during  the  attack  upon  the  mole.  No  place 
on  the  globe,  perhaps  exists,  so  susceptible  as  Algiers,  of  injury, 
from  a  given  bomb  force.  This  city,  rising  in  a  regular  graduation 
from  the  sea,  upon  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  enables  the  engineer  to 
take  into  one  complete  and  distinct  view,  its  every  section  ;  so  that 
he  may  select  for  the  object  of  his  aim,  whatever  precise  part  he 
QULj  deem  fit    Scarce  a  ibot  o(  waste  ground  is  to.  be  found,  on 
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which  a  shell  could  be  lost ;  for,  the  streets,  so  far  from  famishio; 
sach  ground,  are  almost  eotirely,  throughout  the  city,  covered  by 
the  uniting  projections  of  the  opposite  buildings  ;  so. that,  by  means 
of  such  projections,  one  and  the  same  shell  would  be  capable  of  rend- 
ing and  breaking  down  the  street  walls  of  two  houses,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Hence,  then,  a  shell  falling  on  these  united  pro- 
jections, would  produce  at  least  double  the  effect  that  would  pro* 
ceed  from  its  fall  under  different  circumstances. 

*'  To  pacificate  with  the  Algerines,  without  fighting  them,  would 
unavoidably  involve,  not  only  an  immense  sacrifice  of  money ;  but, 
would  lose  to  the  American  navy,  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  glory.  Already  has  the  naval  lightning  of 
America  rived  into  splinters  proud  England's  oak,  and  with  its 
avenging  fervors,  blasted  the  trident  upon  her  scutcheon !  To 
give  full  effect  to  the  splendid  triumphs  ^dready  gained,  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  work  of  chastisement,  of  the  plunderer  and  enslaver^ 
in  which  those  triumphs  have  been  obtained,  should  be  persevered 
in  and  consummated  in  the  Mediterranean.  Let  it  not  then  be  per- 
mitted that  the  great  national  action  which  is  now  fighting,  not  on- 
ly for  the  rights  of  property,  but  also  for  personal  security,  be  ar- 
rested in  i|udvalley,  by  the  lowering  of  St.  George's  cross,  whilst 
its  allied  crescent  be  still  arrogantly  floating  to  the  view ;  that 
crescent,  likewise,  should  first  be  struck  before  the  victory  be  ad- 
judged complete.  Let  then  the  naval  heroes  of  America,  mindful 
and  jealous  of  their  past  feats,  go  on  to  exalt  in  unison  their  own, 
and  their  country's  glory,  until  achieving  and  tectirtng,  in  perpe- 
ivuty,  the  freedom  of  the  seas  of  Barbary^  as  well  as  that  of  the 
ocean,  each  of  them,  like  a  Sctpto,  shall  return  with  the  iumam< 
of  Africanus  !  ! 

"  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed) 

"  RAYNAL  KEENE. 

"  M.  M.  Noah,  esquire." 

This  communication  I  reviewed  as  extremely  interesting.    The 

I  ability  displayed  by  the  agent,  the  partial  success  of  his  mission,  the 

I  information  it  contained  relative  to  the  views  of  the  Algerines,  in 

I  an  adjustment  of  existing  hostilities,  combined  to  render  it  usefb), 

and  advantageous,  particularly  as  o«r  infonnatioDy  from  that  quarter, 
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fer  the  last  eight  years,  had  been  rague  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Keene  on  the  fortifications  and  works  of  de- 
fence, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  war  should  be  prosecuted, 
betrays  no  inconsiderable  share  of  observation  It  is,  however,  to 
be  doubted,  whether  the  force  he  enumerates,  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  an  impression  on  that  place,  for  although  the  works  were 
in  a  wretched  state,  yet  a  few  month's  preparation  might  make 
tbem  very  formidable. 

Mr.  Keene,  in  a  few  days,  arrived,  bringing  with  him,  the  two 
seamen  belonging  to  the  Edwin,  and  the  four  whom  he  had  rescued. 
These  seamen  made  the  necessary  declaration  as  to  their  being 
American  citizens,  before  Mr.  Hackley,  whiph  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix.  Those  claiming  to  be  Louisianians,  spoke  very  httle  En« 
glieh,  and  I  was  not  without  my  suspicions,  that  they  were  French, 
jet  upon  reflection  I  was  compelled  to  discard  the  idea.  They  had 
been  impressed  from  an  American  vessel,  they  were  landed  at  Al- 
giers from  a  British  frigate,  they  did  not  apply  for  protection, 
to  the  French  consul  at  Algiers,  whose  nation  was  at  peace  with 
the  Dey,  and,  of  course,  their  liberty  would  not  have  been  jeop^ 
pardized  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  called  themselves  Americans, 
New  Orleans  men,  although  apprised  of  the  war  ;  and  the  British 
consul,  with  feelings  of  humanity,  rescues  them,  keeps  them  in 
confinement,  and  finally  hands  them  over  to  Mr.  Keene  as  Ameri- 
tans ;  which,  as  an  English  officer  of  caution  and  policy,  he  would 
not  have  done,  had  he  believed  them  to  have  been  Frenchmen. 
Their  speaking  little  English,  was  no  obstacle  to  creating  a  favour- 
able interpretation  of  their  claims,  as  French,  is  generally  spoken 
at  New  Orleans,  and  the  Citizens  of  Louisiana,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  say,  are  equally  entitled  to  American  protection,  with 
Citizens  of  other  States  ;  I  dismissed  at  once  my  doubts,  and  scru- 
ples, for  if  any  error  is  to  be  committed,  let  it  be  done  on  the  side 
of  humanity.  I  determined  to  consider  them  Americans,  although 
it  was  not  fully  authorised  to  doubt  their  claims,  after  having  made 
their  deposition  according  to  law.  Had  I  refused  to  consider  them 
as  entitled  to  American  protection,  what  would  the  Citizens  of 
Kew  Orleans  say,  whose  claims  have  never  been  questioned,  and 
who  have  proved  worthy  of  the  support  and  protection  of  their 
country  ?  What  would  the  government  say,  in  answer  to  a  distinc- 
tion not  warranted  by  right,  justice,  policy,  or  humanity  ?    I  de- 
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termined  to  allow  Mr.  Keene  his  charge  of  6000  dollars  for  tiiese  fooi^ 
men;  there  were  other  considerations  which  led  to  the  determinatioo.! 
It  will  be  recollected, ,  that  Mr.  Keene  undertook  this  important 
and  dangerous  mission  at  my  express  solicitation.  He  had  suspend- 
ed, tor  this  purpose,  important  affairs  with  the  Spanish  govern>l 
ment ;  he  had  obtained  a  strong  despatch  from  that  government,  id 
support  of  his  views  ;  his  personal  influence  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  English  ambassador,  sir  H.  Wellesley  ;  he  had  lost  si^ 
months  of  his  time  ;  he  had  expended  more  than  the  sum  stipulated! 
by  our  agreement,  for  his  personal  expenses  ;  he  had  ascertained! 
the  views  of  the  Algerine  government  towards  the  United  States ;! 
be  explained  the  impossibility  of  pacificating,  without  redressing 
promptly,  the  ii^uries  we  had  sustained ;  examined  closely  their 
fortification  and  points  of  defence,  and  had  laid  down  the  maximum 
of  the  force  necessary  to  effect  the  great  object  in  view ;  he  had 
snatched  from  impending  slavery,  in  the  city  of  Algiers,  four  sea- 
men, who  openly  avowed  themselves  to  be  Americans — and  for  all 
these  advantages,  the  amount  which  he  claimed  was  six  thousand 
dollars.  Had  Mr.  Keene  brought  these  four  seamen,  with  the  two 
belonging  to  the  Edwin,  and  claimed  from  me,  in  behalf  of  the  U-j 
nited  States,  3000  dollars  for  each,  I  should  have  considered  mv-j 
self  authorised  to  have  admitted  the  claim.  The  agent,  however,j 
has  no  evasion  respecting  these  men.  He  frankly  relates  the  cir-j 
cumstances  under  which  they  fell  into  his  hands  ;  and,  although  for! 
reasons  which  he  strongly  and  fully  states,  he  considers  himself  en-j 
titled  to  the  full  sum  put  at  his  disposal ;  yet  he  waives,  ferthe  pre-i 
sent,  any  claim  to  the  entire  compensation,  and  contents  himselfS 
with  the  half  of  the  purchase  money  for  each  man. 

These  considerations,  united  to  give  him  a  fair  claim  to  that  sum. 
Besides,  I  had  with  me  the  accounts  of  Col.  Lear,  late  consul-gene- 
ral at  Algiers,  and  though  extremely  cautious  in  my  expenditures, 
and  keeping  within  the  purview  of  my  instructions,  yet  when  re- 
ferring to  his  presente  of  jewels,  his  valuable  donations  in  money, 
his  eighty  dollars  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  other  approved  disburse- 
ments, which  in  the  course  of  his  administration,  covered  nearly 
a  half  milhon  ot  dollars,  I  was  satisfied,  that  the  government  would 
make  no  objections  to  a  sum,  disbursed  by  their  orders,  and  for 
the  protection  of  our  seamen,  for  whose  rights,  we  were  then  wag- 
ing war  with  a  powerful  nation.    For  the  two  seamen  of  the  Edwin. 
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Kr.  Keene  had  paid  {6000,  these  two  sums,  together  with  an  ex- 
)rbitant  premium  paid  at  Algiers,  with  the  charter  of  a  vessel  to 
(ODYey  them  to  Spain,  with  provisions,  cloathing,  travelling  ex» 
)eDS€s,  &c.  swelled  the  account  to  ^15,852.  Had  a  charge  been 
nade  for  the  six  seamen,  agreeable  to  mj  instructions,  thej  would 
lave  amounted  to  ^  1 8,000.  The  sums  had  already  been  drawn  for 
m  my  agent,  and  I  received  the  men,  provided  for  their  comfor- 
able  return  home,  paid  their  passage  to  the  United  States,  and 
Irew  bills  on  government  at  a  loss  of  18  per  cent  for  all  the  disburse- 
Bents,  amounting  to  upwards  of  ^18,000.  I  am  thus  particular  in 
letailing  the  events  of  this  negotiation,  in  consequence  of  the  im* 
)ressioDs,  very  generally  (Circulated,  that  1  went  beyond  orders,  or 
bat  DO  part  of  my  instructions  authorized  the  mission.  It  will  be 
leen  by  a  reference  to  those  instructions,  and  the  result,  that  they 
me  been  adhered  to  virtually  and  substantially. 

An  impression  had  also  been  made  upon  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
nA  States  by  Col.  Lear,  that  the  Algerine  war  had  been  produced 
hrough  the  agency  of  the  British.  This  was  generally  credited  ; 
tnd,  JD  addition  te  other  acts  of  aggression,  a  disposition  to  involve 
18  in  war  with  a  barbarous  nation,  and  be  instrumental  in  making 
ilaves  of  our  seamen,  was  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  a  deep  and 
ieadly  hostility.  I  have  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  the  Bri- 
iab  had  no  agency  in  that  war,  and  as  I  was  amongst  the  most 
ood,  in  decrying  that  barbarous  policy,  I  deem  it  my  duty,  to  / 

[ire  the  reasons,  why  I  believe  that  the  British  government  did  not 
irge  the  war.  At  that  period,  we  were  supplying  Spain  and  Portugal 
vith  flour  and  bread  stuffs,  and  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Alge- 
ines,  closed  at  once  the  doors  of  the  Mediterranean  to  our  vessels. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  British,  to  prevent  the  war,  and  after 
lostiiities  had  been  declared  against  the  British,  there  was  no  mo* 
are  io  calhng  in  the  aid  of  the  Algerines. 

The  following  extract,  from  Lord  Ba^hurst  to  Mr.  Mac  Donnel, 
be  British  Consul,  will  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
This  document  was  given  to  Mr.  Keene,  to  satisfy  him,  that  the 
British  government  did  not  approve  the  conduct  of  the  Algerines  ; 

London,  September  25,  1813. 
^*  With  regard  to  the  conduct  which  the  Dey  of  Algiers  has  held 
towards  the  American  minister,  it  does  net  appear  necessary  for 
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the  British  minister  to  be  informed  of  it ;  but  it  would  not  be  desi 
rable  that  any  language  or  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British  min 
ister,  should  be  construed  to  countenance  such  unwarrantable  pn 
ceedings  towards  a  foreign  minister,  duly  accredited  at  the  court 
although  the  nation  which  he  represents,  is  in  actual  hostility  witi 
his  Majesty. 

(Signed)  BATHURST. 

Having  terminated  this  affair,  which  occupied  more  of  my  time 
than  I  had  contemplated,  I  took  leave  of  my  worthy  frieod  Mr 
Hackley,  whose  services  and  hospitable  atteoftion,  I  shall  eiei 
gratefully  remember. 

I  bad  little  to  regret  in  leaving  Cadiz  ;  an  attachment  in  timemighl 
be  formed  to  the  city,  and  to  the  mode  of  living,  but  the  prejudicei 
of  the  people,  their  zeal  and  bigotry  in  religious  affairs,  the  waoi 
of  spirit  and  eoterprise,  the  absence  of  literary  institutions,  lemii 
naries  of  learning,  and  woriu  of  science  and  the  arts,  cannot  fail  U 
render  along  residence,  exceedingly  iricsome  to  the  inquiring  miad 

I  took  my  departure  for  Algeciras,  and  pursued  the  same  roa^ 
through  the  Isle  de  Leon  and  Chicklana,  over  which  I  hadbutlatel) 
travelled.  I  found  on  my  arrival,  two  American  gentlemen,  Mr.  S.  C 
Blodget,  of  Providence,  and  I.  S.  Smith,  of  New -York;  who  were  als( 
on  their  way  to  France,  and  we  agreed  to  travel  in  company ;  » 
arrangement  which  not  only  promised  pleasure,  but  safety.  Wi 
bargained  for  our  passage,  in  a  Spanish  Felucca,  which  was  bouiu 
up  the  Mediterranean,  as  fs^^  Las  Agilas  for  a  cargo  of  barley.- 
Towards  evening,  we  descried  from  Algeciras,  a  man  of  war  biig 
laying  off  Europa  Pointy  and  on  a  close  examination,  we  made  be 
out  to  be  an  Algerine.  I  then  instantly  gave  up  my  intentions  o 
proceeding  by  water,  fully  satisfied  that  she  had  an  intimation  of  m; 
voyage,  and  was  determined  to  take  me  out  of  the  Spanish  vessel 
as  my  contemplated  departure  was  well  known  in  Gibraltar,  an* 
im  intercourse  was  kept  up  from  the  garrison,  with  the  Algerine! 
through  some  of  the  Moorish  residents.  I  ordered  horses  to  pre 
ceed  to  Malaga  by  land,  but  Messrs.  Smith  and  Blodget,  having  tbd 
baggage  on  board,  determined  to  risk  themselves  at  sea,  and  coa! 
along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  next  morning,  a  guide  with  three  horses  appeared  early  a 
the  Posada,  on  oq%  of  which,  my  baggage  was  secured  with  rope< 
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lod  a  gun,  a  constant  appendage  to  all  trayelUng  in  Spain,  was,  at 
usual,  sospended  from  the  pummel  of  the  saddle.  We  passed  out  of 
the  town  to  the  east,  and  shortly  arrived  at  considerable  ruins  ;  these 
were  the  ancient  Cartea,  but  were  so  confused,  that  no  particular  cha- 
racter, could  be  attached  to  any  of  them.  We  crossed  a  river  in  a 
9at,  and  reached  St.  Roque  to  breakfast.  This  small  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  gentle  ascent,  and  commands  a 
line  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  inhabitants  are  poor, 
BDd  the  visit  of  the  French,  made  them  yet  poorer.  I  entered  a 
large  church,  where  the  funeral  obsequies  of  an  old  woman  were 
performing ;  she  lay  in  a  shell,  her  hands  were  elevated  and  clasped 
together,  and  a  large  bunch  of  artificial  flowers  were  compressed 
between  her  stiff  and  clammy  fingers  ;  the  Priest  sprinkled  her  pro- 
fusely with  Holy -water,  and  the  carriers  bore  her  through  the 
itreets  on  their  shoulders,  with  her  pale  and  withered  hands,  and 
the  bunch  of  flowers  between  them,  exposed  to  public  view.  I 
followed  to  the  cemetery,  and  they  deposited  her  in  a  species  of 
rauh,  built  like  an  oven,  and  capable  of  holding  only  one  body  ; 
the  mouth  of  the  tomb  was  then  closed,  and  masons  prepared  to 
brick  it  up.  The  road  firom  St.  Roque,  wound  round  several  hills, 
aod  the  country  appeared  barren  and  uncultivated ;  we  crossed  se« 
reral  streams,  and  finally  reached  the  beach,  and  pursued  our  way 
o?er  the  pebbly  path  ;  a  low  strong  castle  lay  before  us  uninhabited, 
a  depot  for  prisoners.  Watch-towers  were  placed  on  eminences, 
at  a  league*s  distance  from  each  other,  these  lined  the  whole  coast 
of  Spain.  We  stopped  at  Estapona  for  the  night ;  a  small  mean 
town.  Our  landlady  ushered  us  into  a  room,  with  grated  windows ; 
she  had  nothing  but  fresh  milk,  and  brown  bread  to  give  us,  which 
was  served  up  in  an  earthen  dish ;  hunger  gave  me  an  appetite,  and  I 
ipread  my  mattress  which  I  travelled  with,  on  the  brick  floor,  and  rest- 
ed soundly  for  the  night ;  at  dawn  I  arose,  my  window  looked  into  a 
small  square,  a  few  old  people  were  stirring,  and  the  bell  chimed 
for  first  mass  ;  every  thing  looked  venerable  and  decaying.  I  saw 
DO  young  persons.  This  town  was  built  by  the  Romans,  and  seve- 
ral battles  were  fought  between  this  and  Marabella,  the  next  town. 
We  pursued  our  way,  and  passed  through  several  small  villages  ; 
at  noon  the  sun  became  powerful,  and  we  stopped  at  a  Posada,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  ba^age  was  taken  from  the 
horses,  and  the  guide,  after  refreshing  himself,  lay  down  to  take 
hisSieito;  I  had  retired  tpslq^p,  when  in  a  short  time,  I  was  awa* 
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keiied  by  a  noise  and  quarrelling  below,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  my 
guide,  wrestling  with  a  stout  man  with  pistols  in  his  girdle,  who  had 
seized  his  gun  ;  he  was  an  officer  of  the  customs,  and  having  de- 
vised a  stratagem  to  induce  the  guide  to  confess,  that  the  gun  be- 
longed to  him  and  not  to  me,  he  had  seized  it  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  for  being  four  inches  shorter  in  the  barrel,  than  the  law  re- 
quired. This  Isaw,  was  a  mere  pretext,  to  get  possession  of  the 
Copeta^  as  the  officer  called  it,  and  I  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
injustice  of  the  act ;  finding  him  deaf  to  all  my  representations,  I 
finally  assured  him,  that  if  I  were  robbed  on  my  way  to  Malaga,  he 
should  sUstain  the  damage,  and  afler  many  high  words,  he  returned 
the  gun,  and  we  pursued  our  way.  We  were  near  Malaga  and  the! 
culture  improved;  fine  vineyards  in  full  bloom,  lay  on  ourleA, 
the  road  became  narrow,  and  circuitous,  with  dangerous  precipi- 
ces ;  country  houses  and  farms,  were  spread  around  us,  the  road 
then  widened,  and  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Malaga,  laying  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  and  ru^ed  mountain.  We  reached  Malaga  about 
five  o'clock  ;  the  streets  were  spacious,  and  we  passed  through  a 
noble  Alamada,  and  alighted  at  a  large  and  comfortable  hotel,  the 
best  I  had  yet  seen  in  Spain.  1  was  soon  joined  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Blodget,  who  had  arrived  before  me,  bringing  with  them  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  our  consul,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  at  Algeciras.  He  insisted  upon  my  lodging  at  his  house,  and 
during  my  stay  I  was  indebted  to  him,  for  many  acts  of  hospitality 
s^d  kindness. 

Malaga,  the  Malacca  of  the  ancients,  is  a  smay  city,  with  narrow 
and  crooked  streets ;  the  houses  are  high,  and  appear  like  prisoas ;  an 
excellent  mole  has  been  completed,  and  the  roads,  though  not  in  eve- 
ry respect  sheltered  from  the  winds,  still  afford  safe  anchorage  for 
shipping.  The  commerce  is  extensive,  particularly  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  the  wines  are  of  a  pleasant  quality,  and  in  a  fniitfal 
season,  the  market  is  abundantly  supplied,  with  the  finest  grapes. 
There  is  not  much  red  wine  manufactured,  vino  tinto,  the  moun- 
tains around  the  city,  principally  yielding,  a  fine  rich  white  grape, 
wliich  is  permitted  to  be  exceedingly  ripe,  before  they  are  gather- 
ed for  compression. 

The  commeixe  of  Malaga,  has  greatly  decreased  within  twenty 
years  ;  the  high  duties,  and  impolitic  restrictions  of  government, 
continue  to  check  enterprize.     The  only  building  of  great  note, 
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is  a  Cathedral,  extremely  spacious,  and  splendidly  embellished. — 
This  was  commenced  in  1528,  and  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  it 
remained  unfinished  ;  it  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  breadth  ;  figures  of  the  apostles  and 
saints,  are  finely  carved,  gilt,  and  painted,  and  arranged  in  niches, 
according  to  their  order.  A  Cardinal  is  buried  here,  and  his  red 
hat,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  is  triumphantly  suspended 
o?er  his  tomb,  as  a  relic  of  the  ^'  church  militant."  There  are 
se?eral  convents  in  Malaga,  well  endowed,  and  like  all  other  mo- 
nastic establishments  in  Spain,  they  live  luxuriously,  though  famine 
may  cling  to  the  city ;  they  are  the  most  comfortable  establish- 
ments in  that  bigotted  country,  and  hardly  one  out  of  twenty, 
give  themselves  up  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  1  saw  the  gate, 
where  the  beautiful  Cava  passed  through ,  when  about  joining  her 
father,  the  Conde  Julian,  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
Moors.  On  the  mountains,  overlooking  the  town,  are  the  remains 
of  a  Moorish  wall  and  towers  ;  Malaga  was  strongly  fortified  by 
them,  and  they  considered  it  as  the  key  of  Grenada. 

The  ladies  in  Malaga,  walk  in  the  evening  as  usual,  on  the  Alama- 
da,  afountain,  with  little  images  of  Italian  sculpture,  affords  acool  and 
refreshing  appearance.  AAer  dark,  I  saw  a  lady  smoking  a  papi- 
lito,  or  paper  segar,  which  she  threw  away,  on  some  one  approach- 
ing, and  I  suspect,  that  secretly,  they  are  attached  to  an  occasional 
paff.  Their  dress,  habits,  and  amusements,  are  the  same  as  in  Cadiz  ; 
the  guitar,  their  never  failing  instrument,  being  an  appendage  of 
every  house.  The  daughters  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  had  just  return- 
ed from  France,  where  they  had  been  educated,  and  his  mansion 
was  the  seat  of  hospitality  and  amusement.  I  could  have  remained 
with  much  pleasure,  several  days  in  Malaga,  but  my  pursuits  would 
not  admit  of  delay.  My  companions  had  already  sailed,  for  las  Agilas^ 
and  1  engaged  a  passage  in  a  felucca  for  Alicant,  the  patroon  or  mas- 
ter of  which,  assured  me,  that  he  was  in  greater  terror  of  Alge- 
rines,  than  I  could  possibly  be,  and  that  on  their  first  appearance, 
he  would  run  his  little  bark  on  shore.  I  went  on  board  with  my 
servant  Thomas,  an  honest  fellow,  belonging  to  Charleston,  whom  I 
had  engaged  at  Algeciras.  Our  little  felucca,  had  but  one  sail,  shap- 
ed like  the  wing  of  a  sea  gull ;  the  captain  swept  the  hold,  in  which 
Biy  baggage  was  placed  and  bed  was  made.  We  coasted  pleasant- 
ly along  shore,  and  came  in  sight  of  Velez  Malaga,  a  neat  town. 
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titaated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  cnltivation.  A  little  boy  Ii«- 
longing  to  the  felucca,  ()repared  supper  for  the  captain  and  crew  ; 
he  cut  up  cucumbers,  tomates,  onions,  garlic,  green  peppers,  bread, 
and  sardinias,  and  mixed  the  whole  together  in  an  earthen  disb, 
with  cold  water  and  vinegar.  I  observed  him  attentively,  while 
stirring  up  this  strange  compound  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Gaspache 
seignor,  said  the  patroon,  fresco,  fresco ,  and  politely  invited  me  to 
participate  in  the  meal ;  the  crew  seated  themselves  on  deck,  and 
placed  the  dish  in  the  centre,  and  between  each  spoonful,  they  had 
something  smart  or  clever  to  say,  producing  bursts  of  laughter,  and 
hilarity  prevailed  over  this  meagre  fare,  which  was  washed  down, 
with  common  red  wine,  drank  out  of  tin  mugs.  Night  set  in,  and 
the  breeze  freshened  ;  the  air  was  pure  and  balsamic,  and  our  lit- 
tle bark,  cut  smoothly  through  the  rippling  sea ;  the  patroon  inform- 
ed me,  that  they  were  going  to  prayers,  and  made  an  apology  for  this 
customary  act  of  devotion.  This  well  meant  politeness,  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  I  would  have  joined  them,  but  I  knew  not 
the  hymn  they  were  chaunting.  The  boy  began  Santa  diosy  in  a 
low  tone,  the  crew  joining  in  at  intervals,  raising  their  voices,  and 
by  degrees,  forming  together,  a  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds."— 
These  unaffected  acts  of  devotion,  produce  agreeable  sensations, 
when  coming  from  poor  seamen,  whose  '*  home  is  on  the  mountain 
wave.'*  The  superstition  of  Spaniards  and  Italians,  who  coast 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  proverbial ;  had  our 
little  bark  a  cabin,  an  image  of  the  Panagea,  or  St.  Jeronimo,  would 
have  ornamented  the  best  part  of  it,  and  a  light  piously  burnt  before 
it»  to  procure  a  favourable  breeze,  apd  an  exemption  from  calami^ 
ty.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  Cape  de  Gatt  was  in  view  ^ 
the  wind  proved  contrary,  and  blew  heavy,  we  could  not  weather 
the  Cape,  aAer  many  attempts,  and  our  captain  bore  up  for  Alme* 
ria,  which  lay  finely  situated,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay.— 
We  ran  our  bark  upon  the  beach,  and  landed ;  several  persons, 
who,  by  their  long  cloaks  and  air  of  indolence,  we  took  for  officers 
•f  the  customs,  and  health,  {sanidad),  ordered  us  to  stop  at  some 
distance  from  them,  and  lay  down  our  bill  of  health ;  which,  after  hav- 
ing read,  they  permitted  us  to  enter  the  town.  A  Greek  ship  in  qua- 
rantine, lay  in  the  roads ;  part  of  her  cargo  of  wheat,  was  landed  on  an 
eminence,  and  placed  in  a  tent,  where  the  captain  sat  watching  it.  I 
looked  at  this  descendant  of  Solon  and  Themistocles ;  he  wore  a 
red  scull  cap,  fringed  at  the  top  with  blue  silk,  large  mustachoes, 
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tnd  his  dark  visage,  was  contracted  into  a  heavy  frown,  indicative 
of  pride,  scorn,  and  ignorance  ;  he  cast  his  eyes  around  him  with 
soyereign  contempt,  his  seamen  lay  on  the  sand  at  his  feet,  enjoy- 
ing the  sea  hreeze.  These  Greeks,  have  few,  if  any  of  the  fine 
traits  of  their  illustrioas  ancestors  ;  they  are  mostly  pirates,  and  if 
they  make  a  bad  voyage,  they  board  and  pillage  vessels  of  all  deno- 
minations, on  their  return  to  the  Archipelago,  and  frequently,  de- 
stroy both  vessel  and  crew  for  fear  of  detection.  I  passed  through 
an  ancient  gate  into  the  town,  and  put  up  at  a/otuia,  where  I  had 
a  room  assigned  me  without  furniture. 

Almeria  is  strictly  Moorish,  both  in  its  fortifications,  and  houses  ; 
one  of  the  Caliphs  died  here  ;  and  it  has  been  the  seat  of  in* 
Domerable  wars.  It  now  contains  about  600  houses,  the  in- 
habitants are  poor,  and  live  principally,  by  making  espatos  or 
grass  rope,  a  species  of  manufacture,  at  which  the  women  assist, 
osing  their  toes  in  the  operation.  There  are  several  chapels 
near  the  town,  and  one  Cathedral,  which  is  splendidly  embellish^ 
ed,  with  many  alabaster  and  marble  statues,  and  some  good  paint- 
ings ;  it  would  seem  that  the  wealth  of  the  place,  had  been  la- 
vished on  the  ornaments  of  this  Church.  Almeria  is  surrounded 
with  a  fine  plain,  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  which,  in  the  time 
of  the  Moors,  was  highly  cultivated,  and  thickly  planted,  with 
groves  of  orange,  olive,  and  pomegranate  ;  even  now,  it  present* 
ed  a  pleasing  aspect,  of  fields  of  grape,  surrounded  by  hedges  of 
the  prickly  pear. 

I  learnt  that  Messrs.  Smith  and  Blodget,  had  arrived  the  day  be- 
fore, and  left  the  town  for  Alicant.  Our  Consul,  who  was  a  good 
honest  pains-taking  Scotch  Spaniard,  by  the  name  of  Don  Thomaso 
Gorman,  was  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  town  ;  but  his  brother, 
who  was  a  merchant,  and  wore  a  fierce  cocked  hat,  accompanied 
me  to  the  British  Consul's,  Don  Phillippe  Antonio  Perez  ;  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  these  two  great  nations,  that  they  were  cleverly 
represented,  in  this  great  city,  of  the  Abencerrages.  Don  Phillippe 
was  atdipner,  and  invited  me  to  partake  of  his  olio  ;  his  wife  was 
deranged,  which  he  attributed,  with  what  truth  I  could  not  say,  to 
a  severe  beating,  which  the  French  gave  her  when  in  possession  of 
the  town,  for  endeavouring  to  release  some  English  prisoners  j 
beating  women,  is  not  a  remarkable  trait  in  a  Frenchman's  charac- 
Ur,    The  visit  of  this  great  people,  was  very  unwelcome  ;to  the 
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inhabitants  of  Almeria  ;  they  levied  contributions  with  the  most  rj 
gid  and  inflexible  politeness  ;  and  drained  all  the  wine  vaults  in  th 
place.  They  repaired  the  walls,  and  built  a  new  one,  which 
British  frigate  in  the  roads  beat  down  the  next  day.  I  passed  througi 
the  narrow  streets,  and  by  the  low  white  houses  with  flat  roofs.— 
The  town  retains  wholly  its  Moorish  character.  Straying  on  thi 
beach,  a  Priest  approached  me  ;  I  had  some  suspicions  of  his  piou 
object,  but  he  did  not  keep  me  long  in  suspense,  crossing  me  will 
an  expressive  look,  he  asked,  ^'  Gusto  austed  una  muker  bonttoJ 
I  was  shocked  at  his  villainy,  and  pretended  ignorance  of  his  mean 
ing,  he  sbru^ed  up  his  shoulders  significantly,  and  left  me,  ob 
serving  as  he  went,  '*  Los  Ingleses  seitnpre  horicoesj*^  How  shock! 
ingly  Religion  is  abused  in  this  country. 

I  returned  to  my  Posada,  and  could  obtain  nothing  for  dinner  ;  mi 
servant  bought  some  eggs,  and  with  tomates,  made  an  omelet.-* 
The  mode  of  cooking  in  Spain  is  very  expeditious.  A  small  porta* 
ble  kitchen,  made  of  clay,  and  called  a  n^y^  about  12  inches  it 
height,  and  less  in  w^dth,  hollow  in  the  centre,  is  filled  with  char^ 
coal,  and  the  earthen  dish  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  materiali 
are  soon  dressed.  In  the  Posada,  a  strolling  company  of  Comediani 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  ;  they  occupied  a  long  corridor,  and 
were  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  Some  of  the  ladies  dressed 
quite  en  neglige^  with  bare  feet,  were  seated  on  the  brick  floorl 
spangling  some  bits  of  yellow  gauze,  and  faded  ribbons ;  others, 
with  rapid  strides  were  pacing  the  long  hall,  with  their  part  in 
hand,  committing  the  scenes  to  memory,  accompanied  with  the 
most  strange  and  uncouth  gesticulations  ;  here,  a  young  man  was 
singing  a  ballad,  and  thrumming  the  air  on  a  guitar  ;  there  a  couple 
were  practising  a  bolero^  with  castanets  ;  the  whole  company,  indi-j 
eating  as  much  poverty,  content,  and  good  humour,  as  could  be 
readily  imagined  from  their  pursuits. 

As  night  set  in,  and  a  cool  evening  had  succeeded  an  oppressive-j 
ly  hot  day,  I  passed  out  of  the  gate  to  bathe  ;  the  moon  had  justj 
risen  in  all  its  glory,  the  beach  was  crowded  with  people,  and  ij 
soon  disencumbered  myself  of  cloathing  and  plunged  in.  Whilej 
wading  over  the  pebbly  bottom,  a  Spanish  centinel  eyeing  me  clo»e*| 
ly,  called  out,  "  Hombre  per  dios  Santo.**  Several  persons  rashedl 
down,  and  I  was  politely  gallanted  out  of  the  water,  by  these  sol- 1 
diers  in  ragged  regimentals,  and  rusty  muskets,  and  was  informed  { 
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liat  the  lai^e  party  bathing,  were  womeriy  whom  these  soldiers  had 
een  guarding,  and  I  unobserved,  had  slipped  in  amongst  them ; 
Dd  we  were  splashing  about  the  water,  like  naiads  and  river  Gods, 
without  discovering  each  other's  sex.  The  women  were  soon  in- 
)rmed  of  the  accident,  as  I  judged  from  their  screams  and  peals 
r  laughter ;  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  mistake,  much  better  than 
did,  when  dragged  out  of  the  water  by  these  Spanish  Caveleros^ 
Dd  escorted  to  the  place,  where  I  had  deposited  my  clothes,  an4 
Dtomy  Posada. 

The  next  morning  at  an  early  hour,  we  took  our  departure  from 
imeria,  without  much  regret.  The  wind  was  light  from  the  south 
ast,  and  we  beat  round  Cape  de  Gatt.  This  Cape,  is  celebrated 
>T  its  height,  and  is  formed  by  rocky  mountains,  which  rise  on« 
bove  the  other,  in  perpendicular  ascent  from  the  shore  :  the  capo 
i  composed  of  several  head-lands,  which  break  into  small  bays, 
Bch  surmounted  by  forts  untenanted.  This  is  a  kind  of  rendez- 
ous  for  Barbary  cruisers  ;  who  stretch  over  from  Algiers  to  this 
pot,  and  conceal  themselves,  by  the  rocky  promontories,  near  tho 
lore,  which  is  bold,  and  affords  good  anchorage.  These  piratical 
essels,  are  generally  looked  for  at  Cape  de  Gatt ;  there  lie  con- 
saled,  their  small  xebeques,  like  tygers,  ready  to  spring  on  their 
rey.  We  examined  carefully,  each  nook  and  crevice,  and  sailed 
ithio  a  few  yards  of  the  shore.  We  passed  by  San  Pedro,  near 
sough  to  discover,  that  it  was  a  small  town,  surrounded  by  high 
ills  and  mountains,  having  the  appearance  of  extreme  p6ver- 
',  fields  uncultivated,  and  the  soil  arid  and  full  of  rocks  and 
ones.  We  kept  on  our  course,  and  with  a  pleasant  breeze,  passed 
f  several  small  towns  and  fishing  places  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
hese  towns,  have  no  regular  trade,  but  subsist  from  smuggling, 
hich  is  a  pursuit,  particularly  in  tobacco,  so  open  and  general,  as 
defy  the  power  of  the  laws,  or  the  force  of  authority  ;  and  yet, 
ch  is  the  attachment  in  Spain,  to  those  laws,  that  they  are 
innitted  to  become  a  dead  letter,  but  cannot  be  repealed,  or 
^  system  modified,  iso  as  to  produce  corresponding  benefits  to 
e  government  The  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  custom  and 
age,  is  derived  from  the  Moors  ;  it  occasioned  their  destruction, 
d  bids  fair,  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  their  successors.  If  • 
lall  duty  was  laid  on  tobacco,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
^^ggle ;  if  a  like  policy  was  pursued  in  relation  to  oemmerce  in 
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general,  Spaia,  which  is  finely  sitaated  (or  commercial  parposef, 
Would  shortly  floori^jh ;  but  Iheir  policy  is  fixed,  and  like  their 
laws,  is  not  made  to  yield  and  be  altered  to  the  stite  of  times. 

We  came  to,  at  Carthagena,  nierely  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
an  hour  at  diis  famoiiB  arsenal  and  town,  originally  built  in  the  time 
of  Hannibal.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow  and  secure, 
and  is  defended  by  two  citadels  built  on  high  hills,  and  commanding 
the  town  ;  a  fine  mole  iti  excellent  order^  on  which  near  sixty  can- 
non  are  mounted,  forms  an  extensive  basin  for  men  of  war.  Car- 
thagena is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  bj 
liigh  and  rugged  mountains.  It  has  ever  been  an  extensive  naval  de- 
pot, and  the  store-houses,  work-shops,  and  other  buildings  neces- 
sary for  an  arsenal  and  dock-yard,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  A 
good  naval  academy  and  observatory,  facing  the  port,  and  built  in 
the  most  simple  and  chaste  style  of  architecture,  contributes  enai- 
ncntly  to  the  embellishment  of  the  place  ;  the  streets  are  ratber 
wider  than  in  other  cities,  and  very  tilthy,  and  the  inhabitants,  from 
the  epidemic,  which  almost  annually  prevails,  together  with  the 
decay  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  have  been  reduced  from  60flQ0, 
to  about  35,000,  and  are  all  poor  ;  the  soldiers  are  ragged  and  re- 
ceive no  pay,  and  the  city  has  an  air  of  desolation  and  decay.— 
We  lefl  it  shortly,  and  coasted  until  we  reached  Cape  Palos,  near 
which,  lay  the  smnll  town  of  Palos,  celebrated,  as  it  is  said,  for  beine; 
the  port  from  which  Columbus  had  first  sailed,  on  his  voyage  of 
discoveries  in  the  Western  world.  This  is  an  interesting  place  to 
Americans.  We  passed  by  several  small  Capes,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  the  country  varying,  from  rugged  and  sterile  soil,  to  oc- 
casional patches  of  cultivation,  and  the  promontories  and  rocks, 
forming  pleasant  and  picturesque  scenery.  We  anchored,  in  the  af- 
terroon  of  the  succeeding  day,  at  a  small  fishing  town,  about  20 
miles  from  Alicant.  Here  our  voyage  ended,  and  the  patroon  de- 
manded and  obtained  from  me,  a  larger  sum,  than  we  had  agreed 
upon,  which  I  paid,  in  preference  to  having  disputes  in  a  place^ 
where  justice,  1  was  aware  could  not  be  obtained. 

Desirous  of  reaching  Alicant  without  delay,  I  hired,  what  wai 
called  a  berlin,  a  piece  of  private  antiquity,  in  the  shape  of  a  iovr 
and  heavy  coach,  the  pannels  of  carved  work  and  filligree,  which 
tkad  once  been  gilt ;  it  was  lined  with  red  damask,  and  had  doubtlee! 
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Been  the  property  of  a  Qoblemaa  **  tumbled  into  decay,"  a  type  of 
other  times.     Two  good  looking  mules,  were  harneiised  with  old 
fashioned  housings  to  the  carriage,  and  a  muleteer,  with  leather  gcii- 
ters,  pretty  weU   advanced  in  years,  was  our  conductor.     The 
whole  establishment,  had  the  appearance  of  being  contemporaneous 
with  the  times  of  Charles  the  6th,  or  Philip  the  3d.     We  set  off  at 
full  gallop,  which  is  ever  the  Spanish  custom  of  entering  or  leaving 
town  ;  the  intermediate  space  of  time  being  very  leisurely  filled^ 
we  shortly  entered  a  valley  in  the  highest  state   of  cultivation. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  it  rested  on  vineyards,  white -washed 
cottages,  smaU  clusters  of  houses,  and  steeples  of  village  churches. 
The  road  was  excellent,  ditches  were  formed  at  each  side,  to  draw 
off  the  water,   and  cuts  and  channels  were    discernible,    around 
each  vineyard  or  cultivated  patch,  to  admit  the  stream,  and  irrigate 
the  meadows.     I  had  seen  nothing  in  Spain  as  yet,  equal  to  this  re- 
freshing sight.     We  passed  through  several  small  villages  ;  the  inha- 
bitants were  all  employed  at  their  domestic  concerns,  or  affairs  of 
husbandry  ;  carts,  drawn  by  mules  and  oxen,  were  unlading  quan- 
tities of  large  black  grape  for  pressing,  and  comfort,  content,  and 
plenty  seemed  to  prevail  in  this  rich  valley.     We  soon  left  it,  and 
reached  a  moor,  barren  and  uncultivated  ;  night  came  on,  ^d  the 
muleteer  lost  his  road,  he  had  been  often  to  Aiicant,  but  some-how, 
he  said,  he  had  missed  the  path.    We  struck  out  of  the  main  road, 
to  reach  a  cottage  at  some  distance,  where  a  light  dimly  burned. 
We  found  it  to  be  a  miserable  hovel,  in  which  a  labourer,  with  hit 
wife  and  children,  without  chairs  or  furniture,  were  seated  on  au 
earthen  floor,  around  a  dirty  frying-pan,  seeking  the  remains  of  a 
previous  meal.     They  gave  ui  no  satisfaction  ;  they  hardly  knew 
how  far  it  was  to  Aiicant,  and  I  determined  to  remain  there  during 
the  night.     The  mules  were  taken  from  the  carriage,  and  the  pro* 
visions  I  had  brought  with  me,  consisting  of  bread,  cheese,  wine, 
and  fruits,  were  carried  to  the  hovel.     The  little  naked  children 
came  round  me,  and  participated  with  much  satisfaction  of  my  meal ; 
my  mattress  was  spread  on  some  clean  straw,  in  an  apartment  usually 
appropriated  to  the  cattle,  and  I  slept  soundly ;  my  man  Thomas, 
taking  his  nap  with  equal  comfort  in  the  coach.     Towards  morning, 
we  resumed  our  journey  ;  the  moon  shone  bright,  and  we  met  se- 
veral parties  going  to  market,  with  fruits  and  provisions  ;  day  dawn^ 
ed,  and  the  scene  became  more  lively,  we  were  in  the  neighbonr- 
Kood  ofa^ODUuercialcity,  and  coqatry  seats,  with  plQa<<ant  hamlets, 
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and  fields  of  grape»  snrroanded  us  on  every  side.  At  length  Ali- 
cant  opened  to  oar  view  ;  its  spires,  walls,  its  port  and  shippingv 
were  plainly  risible.  The  sentry  at  the  gate,  demanded  our 
passport ;  and  we  entered  the  narrow  streets,  passed  through  a 
bustling  community,  and  stopped  at  the  Hotel  La  Cruz  de  Malta. 
In  a  short  time  I  was  joined  by  my  friends  Blodget  and  Smith,  who 
bad  just  arrived  in  a  schooner  from  Carthagena.  We  had  set  out 
for  the  purpose  of  trarelling  together,  and  had  only  met  in  impor- 
tant places,  we  agreed  not  to  separate  until  we  arrived  in  France, 
and  then  sallied  forth  to  visit  the  city. 

Alicant,  situlited  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia!  was  one  of  the  early 
ports  of  commerce  built  by  the  Romans.     In  the  various  revolu- 
tions and  transitions  of  power,    it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moors,  and  in  1264,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.     It  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  short  bay,  protected  by  the  two  capes.  La  Huerta 
and  San  Pablo  ;  a  new  mole  runs  out  at  some  distance,  and  the  an* 
chorage  and  roads,  though  not  the  most  secure,  are  nevertheless 
considered  safe.     The  city  is  walled,  and  during  the  late  reyoln- 
tion,  it  is  mentioned  with  pride,  that  Alicant  was  amongst  the  few  { 
cities  which  the  French  did  not  occupy.     It  is  well  defended  at  all  | 
points,  but  particularly  by  a  very  strong  and  surious  castle,  situated  j 
on  a  height  almost  inaccessible,  and  commanding  the  city  in  everj  j 
direction.     There  is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  origin  of  this  for- 
tress ;  it  is  not  Roman,  for  it  was  originally  built  for  the  use  of  can- 1 
non,  and  therefore  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  constructed  by  the 
Spaniards,  before  Alicant  was  settled,  as  old  Alicant,  occupied  the 
valley  of  La  Huerta,  near  the  present  city.     The  passes  to  the  ci- 
tadel are  extremely  narrow  and  difficult,  ledges  of  broken  rocks, 
and  masses  projecting  and  jutting  from  the  mountain  in  every  direc- , 
tion,  render  it,  if  properly  garrisoned,  impregnable.     It  was,  how- 
ever, taken  by  the  English  in  1706,  and  the  French  and  Spaniards 
besieged  it  two  years;  they  finally  excavated  the  mountain  under  the 
citadel,  and  placed  in  the  mine  upwards  of  1300  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, then  willing  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  with  a  gal- 
lantry, worthy  of  a  civilized  people,  they  sent  a  flag  to  the  English 
Genera],  inviting  him  to  dispatch  his  own  engineers,  to  examine 
and  report  the  situation  of  the  mine,  and  the  result  likely  to  be 
produced   from  the  explosion.     The  English  Engineers,  whether 
4gnorant  of  the  affects,  or  fool-hardy,  reported  to  the  General  that 
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bothingwas  ^o  be  feared.  The  sappers  and  mioen  continued  at 
work,  a  day  was  fixed  (or  springing  the  mine,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ^surrounding  country,  awaited  the  explosion  at  a  respectable 
disumce.  The  Eii^glish  Governor  determined  at  the  last  moment  to 
surrender  ;  Townsend  relates,  that  they  were  at  dinner,  but  being 
detennined  to  drink  two  bottles  more,  having  already  offered  ample 
bbadoDs  to  the  jolly  god,  they  dispatched  their  servant  for  them^ 
bat  the  mine  was  sprung,  and  the  English  General,  whose  name  waf 
Matthews,  and  twenty  officers,  mounted  in  the  air.  The  residue 
of  the  garrison  capitulated  on  honourable  terms.  The  English 
are  not  as  *"  pot  valiant"  at  the  present  day,  and  without  forget- 
ting the  allurements  of  Bacchus,  they  are  not  insensible  to  the  call 
of  Man.  The  French  and  Spaniards,  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
temperance,  relate  with  some  gaiety,  sev^al  romances  relative 
to  tbii  siege  ;  particularly,  the  extraordinary  figures  of  the  Eng- 
lish officers  in  the  air,  with  the  wine-glasses  in  their  firm  grasp. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  our  Consul,  Robert  Montgomery,  esquire;  one 
of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  service,  having  been  commissioned  at 
the  commencement  of  our  In(jependence.  He  resided  at  a  country 
seat,  OD  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  two  leagues  from 
Alicant  We  passed  out  of  the  eastern  gate,  and  had  a  full  view 
Df  the  surrounding  country  ;  the  mountains  are  rugged  and  unculti- 
Tated,  the  soil  sandy  and  arid.  We  shortly  entered  the  valley  of  La 
Hueria^  one  of  the  most  rich  and  fruitful  in  Spain.  This  beautiful  val- 
ley which  can  never  be  too  much  admired,  and  which  strongly  recalls 
to  the  recollection  of  the  traveller,  the  rich  plains  of  Grenada  as 
discribed  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and 
ii  watered  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  which  is  produced  from 
inartificial  lake  or  reservoir,  walled  around,  and  perfected  in  all 
its  operations  at  a  vast  expense  by  the  Government,  which  derives 
areTenae  from  it  In  this  valley  upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants 
reside,  and  d>e  most  industrious  in  all  Spain ;  every  species  of 
iniit  seemed  cultivated  ;  the  vine  was  bent  to  the  earth,  with  the 
Ivge  black  grape  ;  orange  and  almond  trees  in  full  bloom,  peaches, 
Apple,  and  pear  trees  ;  together  with  the  valuable  olive,  nectarines, 
^d  pomegranates.  Wheat  and  rye,  are  also  produced  in  great 
^luantities,  and  the  valley  yields  upwards  of  4000  pipes  of  red  wine 
per  annum.  BarUla  is  here  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and 
forms  a  valuable  commodity  for  exportation.  There  are  several 
fualities  produced  by  combvstion,  but  the  Sah^lm  Kmli'a  most  pro- 
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Stable.  The  ground  on  which  the  weed  grows,  is  carefally  prd 
pared  and  manured,  and  I  saw  several  peasants  employed  in  pailiJ 
it,  which  is  done,  muck  in  the  manner  that  we  piiU  flax  ;  to  mak| 
thebarilla^  a  large  hole  is  dug,  over  which  is  placed,  a  species  <| 
Iron  grate  or  bars,  on  which  the  weed  is  fixed  and  burnt ;  when  it^ 
sufficiently  dry,  it  melts,  and  falls  into  the  space,  prepared  to  i 
ceive  it,  being  a  species  of  metallic  vegetftble.  On  all  sides  of  t 
Talley,  we  saw  persons  industriously  employed.  The  men  wei 
dressed  with  a  shirt,  and  very  loose  wide  trowsers,  reaching  d^ 
lower  than  the  knee,  made  of  coarse  linen,  and  a  red  worsted  sdsj 
round  the  waist,  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim  and  pointed  crown  ;  th^ 
females  wore  a  species  of  striped  linsey  petticoats,  quite  shorf 
with  tight  stays,  laced  low  down,  their  hair  braided  up,  and  s^ 
cured  with  a  long  tin  or  silver  skewer  ;  large  gold  or  brass  ear 
rings  ;  some  are  barefoot,  others  wear  stockings  without  feet,  t^ 
keep  off  the  moschettoes,  and  a  species  of  sandal,  made  of  matting 
merely  covering  the  sole  of  their  f^et  and  toes. 

We  reached  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr.  Montgomery  to  dinj 
ner  ;  bis  farm  was  neat  and  valuable,  and  commanded  a  lull  vieij 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  weary  oj 
Spanish  customs,  manners,  and  diet,  we  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  spending  an  agreeable  day  in  English  or  American  society,  an^ 
receiving  information,  at  once  amusing  and  instructive.  Mrj 
Montgomery,  at  present  far  advanced  in  years,  had  an  intelligeol 
and  accomplished  family. 

The  next  morning,  we  returned  to  Alicant,  and  proceeded  to  rij 
sit  the  town.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  and  the  maiil 
ftreet,  has  a  number  of  retail  shops,  well  supplied  with  fancy  artil 
eles.  There  are  no  elegant  buildings,  except  the  governmeDl 
house,  which  is  spacious  and  neat,  but  placed  in  a  confined  situation! 
like  all  important  edifices  in  Spain,  without' possessing  the  advan< 
tages  of  perspective  ;  a  neat,  but  small  Alamada  is  in  front  of  thii 
building,  on  which  the  ladies  walk  after  night,  as  the  heat  of  th« 
day  is  excessive  in  Alicant ;  several  nevereas^  or  coffee  houses,  art 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which,  ices  and  orgeat  are  sold ;  these 
places  are  visited  without  hesitation,  by  fashionable  people  ;  sdou 
is  substituted  for  ice  ;  this  is  gathered  en  the  mountains,  and  rolled 
down,  and  brought  to  the  city  on  mules,  at  considerable  expense. 
There  are  several  private  buildings^  which  are  neat  and  elegaoC 
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yuticiilarij  Uie  Comular  houses,  situated  in  one  row,  faciof  the 
port  Superstition  here,  as  in  other  places,  is  equally  encouraged  | 
indeed,  on  this  point,  a  uniformitj  of  opinion  prevails  in  every 
part  of  Spain.  In  one  of  the  back  streets,  is  a  picture  of  the  holy 
fiunily,  and  under  it,  a  notification  from  the  Bishop  of  Ohuerta,  af* 
fi)rdio^  an  indulgence  of  40  days,  to  whoever  does  penance  before 
it,  that  ia,  40  days  cienption  from  purgatory.  Passing  outside  of 
the  vralld,  and  near  a  church,  lay  the  bodies  of  two  men,  who  had 
been  suffocated  by  the  miasma,  in  descending  into  an  old  well ;  as 
they  were  poor, 'a plate  was  placed  on  their  bodies  to  receive  cha* 
litable  contributions,  to  pay  the  priests,  to  pray  for  their  souls,  as 
these  pious,  and  extremely  charitable  ecclesiastics,  could  not  grant 
the  rights  of  sepulture,  and  one  poor  mass,  gratis.  To  the  east 
of  the  city,  is  an  old  church,  bombarded  by  the  English  in  1608» 
and  containing  upwards  of  250  shot  holes.  Fossils,  Minerals,  and 
Plants,  are  found  in  great  quantities  near  Alicant,  and  afford  to  the 
botanist  and  naturalist,  a  fruitful  source  of  inquiry  and  examination  ; 
and  from  the  situation  of  the  town,  the  summit  of  the  mountains^ 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  valley,  a  variety  of  climates  prevail^ 
each  possessing  peculiar  advantages. 

We  left  Alicant,  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  the  Spanish  pohicrebrig 
San  Cecelia,  lor  Barcelona.  There  were  four  women  passengers, 
who  wholly  occupied  the  cabin,  leaving  us  part  of  the  hatchway 
and  steerage.  We  coasted  with  a  pleasant  south-west  breeze, 
passed  several  villages ,  and  anchored  at  Denia.  The  object  of 
stopping  at  this  town  1  could  not  discover ;  thg  captain,  however,; 
had  some  acquaintance  or  friend,  to  visit ;  for  the  least  excuse, 
with  these  tardy  voyagers,  is  a  sufficient  inducement,  to  pause  on 
their  journey  to  enjoy  themselves.  Denia  was  an  important  place 
in  the  time  of  the  Roipans,  several  fine  antiquities  have  been  found, 
and  are  now  to  be  seen  here,  but  I  bad  not  time  to  explore  the 
town ;  the  Moors  possessed  and  fortified  it,  and  the  Counts  of  De» 
nia,  gave  an  important  character  to  the  place.  It  is  surrounded, 
partly  by  Roman,  and  partly,  by  a  Moorish  wall,  and  has  a  fortress 
bdilt  on  a  high  and  neighbouring  hill ;  it  is  a  poor  mean  town,  and 
trades  only  in  fruit.  We  set  sail,  but  a  calm  prevented  our  getting 
out  of  sight  of  Denia,  for  an  entire  day  ;  the  weather  was  hot,  and 
om-  passengers  did  not  contribute  to  our  comfort.  The  next  day 
at  noon,  w^  cama  to,  opposite  a  small  village,  withia  6  miles  of 
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Castleliogne,  a  place,  from  which  the  title  of  a  French  Marshal  ii 
derived  ;  we  latbded  on  the  heach,  and  noticed  a  tall  and  atbietio 
Spaniard,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  pistols  ia 
his  girdle,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  rapid  strides  ;  he  was  a  Custoiq 
House  officer,  and  doubtless  the  greatest  smuggler  in  these  parts : 
he  had  an  air  of  ferocity,  which  appeared  to  capacitate  him  for 
desperate  enterprizes.  This  little  village,  had  but  few  houses,  but 
a  remarkably  neat  chapel,  not  tinlike  a  country  Church  in  America  : 
it  exported  locust  for  ship  building ;  1  observed  a  large  square  stone 
building,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  tbe  French  had  used  it  as  a  fort; 
atid  barricadoed  the  windows,  formed  loop  holes,  and  defended 
themselves  against  the  Guerrillas. 

Finding  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  captain,  to  stop  at  eack 
port,  extremely  inconvenient,  and  occasioning  delay  and  expense^ 
I  agreed  with  a  farmer,  to  convey  me  in  his  cart  to  Tarragona; 
Mr.  Blodget  joined  me,  but  Mr.  Smith,  preferred  continuing  on 
board  the  polacre.  We  left  las  Ca»as  de  Finicase,  the  name  of  the 
village,  and  wound  up  the  mountains,  through  a  fine  road  in  excel- 
lent qrder,  sufficiently  wide,  and  the  best  I  had  yet  seen  in  Spain. 
This  road  continued  in  good  condition,  with  few  exceptions,  until 
we  reached  Barcelona.  Our  peasant  and  bis  Qiule  proceeded  tran- 
quilly ;  habit  had  confirmed  him  in  a  regular  walk,  out  of  wbiciv 
beating  could  not  induce  him  to  go  ;  we  stopped  at  Oropesa,  a  sms^ 
village,  having  a  castle  situated  on  a  high  rock,  but  going  to  decay ; 
it  formerly  had  been  garrisoned,  to  prevent  the  visits  of  Barbary 
Cruisers,  but  now  was  abandoned.  The  plains  and  valliee,  con- 
tinued to  be  partially  cultivated,  but  not  thickly  settled  ;  small  vil- 
lages, within  a  couple  of  leagues  of  each  other,  served  to  keep  up 
intercourse.  We  arrived,  fatigued  and  hungry  in  the  evening,  at 
Torreblanca ;  the  Posada  was  none  of  the  best,  but  our  good  hostess 
willing  to  prepare  something  for  supper,  seized  a  tough  dunghill 
cock,  decapitated  him  without  ceremony,  dissected  the  bird,  and 
placed  the  parts  in  an  earthen  dish,  with  onions,  and  tomates ;  we 
viewed  tbe  ceremony,  of  cooking  the  same,  over  a  naffy  of  char- 
eoal,  and  the  addition  of  oil,  of  no  great  freshness,  which  wa9 
poured  in  the  dish  from  a  lamp  feeder,  sufficiently  cured  our  appe- 
tite, without  partaking  of  the  dish.  Some  fine  vvhite  grapes,  fresh 
from  the  vine,  with  wholesome  brown  bread,  and  good  table  wine, 
formed  our  frugal  repast^  to  whieh  hunger  gav<  a  zest    SeF«w^ 
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mbalteras  and  Spanish  soldiers,  entered  the  Posada  to  lodge,  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Alicant ;  having  eaten  of  the  dish,  that  we 
hdi  discarded,  and  drank  copiously  of  vino  tinto,  they  became 
Aoisy  in  their  mirth,  talked  of  their  deeds  in  arms,  how  many 
Frenchmeo  they  had  killed,  and  finally  they  sung  patriotic  songs, 
and  danced  boleros.  A  large  wagon,  with  four  mules,  stopped  at 
the  door,  from  which  a  respectable  woman  and  her  daughters  aligh- 
ted ;  they  were  travelling  to  Barcelona,  and  told  me  with  much 
distress,  that  beyond  Castelion,  they  had  been  stopped  by  eight 
peasant*  with  blackened  faces,  who  had  robbed  them  of  every  thing 
valaable,  and  were  even  so  ungallant,  as  to  search  them,  and  take 
away  the  money  and  jewels,  secreted  about  their  persons.  The 
lady  appeared  greatly  distressed,  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
viding for  their  subsistence  to  Barcelona ;  1  finally  lent  her  aa 
ounce,  16  dollars,  and  she  assured  me,  gratefully,  that  she  was  a 
responsible  person.  I  met  her  subsequently  at  Barcelona,  and 
she  paid  me  many  flattering  compliments,  but  did  not  return  me  my 
ounce. 

We  left  Toriblanco  at  an  early  hour,  after  a  restless  and  oppres- 
eive  night,  which  was  more  acutely  felt,  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  fleas,  the  never  failing  inmates  of  a  Spanish  Po- 
sada. In  a  short  time  we  reached  Benicarle,  situ?ted  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  a  village  of  some  note,  and  ex- 
ports a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  :  several  feluccas,  and  one  or 
two  square  rigged  vessels,  lay  ofi"  the  harbour  waiting  cargoes.— 
An  old  Scotch  merchant,  long  a  resident  of  the  place,  showed  us 
some  attention,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  French,  and  complained  very  seriously,  of  Marshal  Suchet, 
for  borrowing  his  mules  and  horses,  without  returning  them  :  and 
the  Fiench  officers  generally,  for  emptying  his  wine  vaults.  The 
Spanish  peasantry,  spoke  in  terms  of  indignation,  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French,  which  did  not  arise  from  any  excess  of  cruelty,  but 
for  depriving  them  of  articles,  indispensable  for  their  existence,  for 
carrying  away  their  cattle,  consuming  their  grain,  and  the  fruits 
of  their  vineyards.  The  opposition  of  the  peasantry  in  Spain, 
which  was  by  far  the  most  efiiective,  arose,  more  from  the  priva- 
tions they  suffered,  than  from  any  *'  amor patrics  ;^^  with  them,  tb^ 
COQt^st  was  in'iividaal,  n^t  national. 
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The  next  monuDg,  we  entered  Catalonia,  and  at  once  perceived 
that  the  soil  and  cultiTation,  were  of  a  different  order  to  any  we 
had  heretofore  seen,  and  traits  of  industry  and  enterprise,  were 
strikingly  visible.  We  were  surrounded  by  rich  Tallies  of  wheat, 
hemp,  grape,  olive,  and  almond,  and  peasants  passed  ut  smiling 
and  brisk. 

We  saw  Tortosa  at  a  distance,  and  our  eye  lighted  on  the  river 
Ebro ;  its  muddy  stream  coursed  rapidly  through  several  bends  and 
windings.  We  crossed  it  on  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  it  was  this  river, 
that  Hannibal  first  saluted  on  his  arrival  with  his  army  in  Spain,  and 
we  viewed  it  with  considerable  interest.  What  scenes  had  passed, 
what  battles,  sieges,  defeats,  and  victories,  had  this  country  wit- 
nessed. We  imagined  we  saw  the  Carthagenian  force,  winding 
round  the  mountain,  and  pacing  with  warlike  strides,  the  margin  of 
the  Bbro ;  their  gallant  chief  with  burnished  armour,  and  brazen 
shield  and  helmet,  leading  them  towards  the  LusitanianSt  Gauls, 
and  Iberians ;  alas !  many  centuries  had  passed,  since  the  Nomi- 
dians  have  slumbered  peaceably  with  the  Romans,  since  Hannibal 
and  the  Scipios,  have  been  "  quietly  inumed."  The  river  still 
gushed  with  vehemence ;  the  venerable  spires  of  Tortosa,  were 
still  visible,  but  the  chieftains  of  antiquity,  who  had  given  celebri- 
ty to  these  plains,  existed  only  in  history. 

[  Oar  passports  were  demanded,  by  a  person  stationed  at  the  cor- 

,  ner  oi  a  street,  examined,  and  returned  to  us.     Tortosa,  one  of 

the  earliest  cities  built  by  the  Romans,  on  every  side,  bears  ves- 
tige of  age  and  decay,  and  contains  about  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. There  are  one  or  two  fountains  in  the  streets,  covered  with 
moss,  and  are  extremely  ancient.  A  Cathedral,  large  and  ungrace- 
fully ornamented,  faces  the  river — no  splendid  buildings  embellish 
the  city — the  inhabitants  were  tranquilly  occupied,  and  comfort,  if 
not  wealth,  seemed  to  be  enjoyed.  Our  muleteer  was  desirous  of 
returning  home,  and  we  discharged  him,  and  chartered  a  tartan,  a 
small  wagon  with  two  mules  for  Tarragona ;  the  seats  were  com- 
modiously  fixed,  the  feet  rested  on  a  mat,  composed  of  grass  ropes, 
arranged  transversely,  like  bed  cords.  On  leaving  Tortosa,  the 
,  country  lost  iVi  former  attractions,  and  from  fine  fields,  and  highly 
I  cultivated  vineyards,  it  became  horribly  bare  ;  we  passed  over  se- 

I  veral  mountains,  the  roads  were  stony  and  rough,  and  after  a  fa- 

f  tiguing  day's  ride,  we  stopped  at  a  miserable  village  on  an  emi- 
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nence,  where  we  rested  in  a  Posada,  without  a  roof,  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  French,  and  oar  mattresses  were  arranged  for  qs 
on  clean  straw,  surrounded  by  mules,  and  other  domestic  animals, 
whose  noise  prevented  sleep,  and  with  a  full  riew  of  the  heavens, 
thickly  sown  with  twinkling  stars.  About  day  break,  we  resumed 
oor  journey ;  our  breakfast,  which  seldom  varied  from  bread, 
cheese,  and  wine,  seasoned  with  an  occasional  bunch  of  grapes, 
we  took  in  our  wagon  ;  the  face  of  the  country  began  gradually 
to  improve,  at  length  the  eye  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of  flou- 
rishing villages,  and  fruitful  valUes,  plains  covered  with  verdur>\ 
and  peasants  with  cheerful  looks.  We  approached  Tarragona, 
which  shortly  opened  to  our  view,  situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, and  having  the  appearance  of  strength,  and  a  good  military 
position. 

Tarragona,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  splendid  cities  of  the 
Romans  in  Spain,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  antiquities,  and 
it  boasted  of  its  Theatres,  Amphitheatres,  Palaces,  Aqueducts, 
Causeways,  Temples,  and  Bridges  ;  the  ruins  of  which,  are  now 
to  be  seen,  but  the  time  required  to  explore  them,  was  more  ex- 
teasive  than  I  could  spare,  and  I  had  to  take  merely  a  **  bird's  eye" 
view.  It  would  occupy  a  small  volume,  to  write  a  history  of  Tar- 
ragona from  its  Foundation,  its  Wars,  Sieges,  ChieAains,  and  com- 
merce. It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  half  a  mile  from  the  har- 
bour, which,  at  present,  is  excellent,  and  has  a  substantial  mole. 
The  town,  which  still  maintains  its  Roman  wall,  is  little  more  than 
aheap  of  ruins,  it  once  contained  25,000  inhabitants,  now  not 
half  that  number  reside  there. 

No  city  in  Spain  suffered  more  from  the  French.  It  was  besieged 
bj  Suchet  with  30,000  men  for  forty-five  days,  and  defended  by 
20,000  English  and  Spaniards,  and  finally  it  was  stormed,  a  breach 
waa  made,  and  a  horrible  massacre  ensued  ;  4000  men  were  killed 
outside  the  walls,  and  nearly  that  number  of  men,  women,  andcbil* 
dren,  was  put  to  the  sword  in  that  furious  contest.  It  was  here 
also,  that  the  transaction  occurred  with  the  British  troops,  which 
disgraced  Sir  John  Murray..  The  British  had  been  so  successful  in 
Spain,  that  they  could  not  tolerate  a  reverse  of  fprtune.  When 
the  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Tarragona,  they  acted  like 
every  thing  but  Frenchmen  ;  they  blew  up  an  inunense  number  of 
boil^gs,  the  Palace  of  Augustus,  generally  called  the  Palace  of 
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Pontius  Pilate,  and  a  great  part  of  the  walls,  at  which  6000  mc 
have  been  engaged  in  repairing.  We  entered  the  gate,  and  whe 
the  ceremony  of  reading  passports  had  been  concluded,  proceede 
to  the  extremity  of  a  broad  street,  and  stopped  at  a  decent  fond 
called  La  Crux  de  Malta.  The  whole  town  was  in  motion,  and  tb 
Inn  was  crowded  with  travellers.  We  learnt  that  the  nei 
day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  the  place  bj  th 
French,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Magi,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Tarragona 
and  we  shortly  walked  through  the  place,  to  see  the  preparation 
for  celebrating  these  festivals.  The  streets  and  houses  bear  atronj 
marks  of  antiquity,  the  one  being  exceedingly  narrow,  the  othej 
low,  heavy,  and  gloomy.  We  first  bent  our  course  to  the  Cathei 
dral,  a  most  venerable  and  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  with  an  a9 
cent  of  a  number  of  stone  steps,  and  situated  at  the  head  of  t 
Street,  maintaining  a  commanding  position.  The  interior  is  gloomyj 
the  faint  rays  of  light  being  admitted  from  the  coloured  glass,  and 
the  fretted  roof,  supported  by  a  vast  number  of  pillars,  urioosl^ 
wrought  and  ornamented  with  basso  relievos.  On  one  side,  is  a  su<^ 
perb  Chapel,  built  entirely  of  Jasper,  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  this  ancient  and  extensive  Cathedral,  is  at  once  grand  and  im^ 
posing.  Adjoining  it,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Augustus,  whicb 
with  a  number  of  houses,  were  blown  up  by  the  French.  The  popula-^ 
tion  of  Tarragona  were  in  the  streets,  dressed  in  their  best  attire  i 
festoons  of  flowers,  were  extended  from  balcony  to  balcony;  boothsi 
containing  refreshments  and  confectionery,  were  erected  in  every 
street,  and  on  all  sides  the  enlivening  sound  of  the  mandoline  and  guitar 
were  heard.  1  perceived  for  the  first  time,  the  gipsey  dances.  This 
race  of  people,  peculiar  from  their  habits,  is  numerous  in  Spain,  they 
are  called  Gitanas^  and  their  dark  complexion,  their  black  hair 
and  piercing  eyes,  at  once  display  a  distinct  and  foreign  ori- 
gin. They  paraded  the  squares  in  small  parties,  dressed  in  short 
jackets,  made  principally  of  blue  cotton  velvet,  and  wore  small 
brass  bells  around  their  ancles,  their  music  was  a  Moorish  drum 
and  tabor.  They  formed  a  ring,  in  the  centre  of  which,  a  long 
pole  was  fixed,  from  the  top  of  the  pole,  a  number  of  cords  were 
suspended,  each  of  which,  was  held  by  one  of  the  party  at  a  distance, 
forming  rays,  or  extending  like  the  whalebones  of  an  umbrella. 
One  of  the  gipseys  then  commenced  dancing  by  himself,  without  any 
grace,  but  with  much  agility,  and  singular  gestures  ;  passing 
through  each  one  of  the  party,  which  remained  stationary  with  the 
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rds  ID  their  hands.  On  a  given  signal,  the  whole  party  commenced 
icing,  in  which  they  wove  the  cord  round  the  pole,  with  much 
Udbss,  like  the  weaving  on  a  whip  handle,  and  by  changing  tlieir 
utioQs,  they  unwound  the  cord  in  the  same  order.  Auother  party 
embled,  dressed  in  various  habits,  some  like  Moors,  others  lika 
gels,  Spaniards,  and  Devils ;  they  were  preceded  by  a  man  play- 
;  on  a  violin,  and  stopped  indifferent  parts  of  the  city,  faced  one 
>ther,  and  commenced  performing  something  like  a  Drama.  I 
» w  near  to  li:$ten.  it  iras  a  history  of  the  victories  over  the  Monrs; 
ih  I  erson  bad  a  verse  to  deliver,  between  which,  the  viohn  would 
ike  up  a  few  notes,  and  the  party  danced  into  dilTerent  poi<ition8, 
iiii*  play,  traits  of  national  character  were  plainly  visible  in  Vte  vain 
»rious  boasdngs,  of  their  superior  valour  to  the  Morescoes.  Nothing 
uid  exceed  the  gaiety  and  hilarity,  that  generally  prevailed,  and  I 
irked,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  utmost  order  and  propriety 
>re  observed,  and  not  a  single  iostmce  of  intoxication  or  quar- 
UtDg,  was  discernible  ;  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  tempe* 
Dce,  is  an  undeniable  trait  in  the  Spanish  character,  they  hold 
drunkard  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.  I  perceived,  at  the  end 
a  street,  and  near  the  wall,  some  Roman  inscriptions,  which  I 
uld  not  decipher,  after  many  attempts.  Outside  the  City,  a  Ro- 
m  Bridge  and  Aqueduct  are  to  be  seen  in  good  preservation.  A 
vanish  soldier  fired  on  Mr.  Smith,  the  ball  passed  near  his  head« 
e  had  no  time  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  unprovoked  act, 
id  if  wehady  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  obtained  satis* 
ction. 

We  left  Tarragona  the  next  day,  highly  gratified  with  our  visit , 
id  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
rab  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Scipios,  the  father  and  uncle 
f  Scipio  Africanus.  It  is  a  square  building,  having  two  stone 
ataea  on  each  side.  Here  was  the  spot,  where  the  last  battle  was 
>ught  by  the  Romans  in  Iberia.  We  passed  through  Altafulia  and 
'orrembarra,  two  flourishing  villages  ;  the  road  was  rough,  but 
snerally,  in  good  condition  ;  and  about  twelve  miles  from  Tarra- 
3na,  we  arrived  at  a  noble  triumphal  arch,  built  by  Hannibal,  to 
ttmmemorate  a  victory,  gained  over  the  Romans  on  this  spot.  We 
lighted  to  view  it.  The  arch  built  of  masses  of  smooth  stone, 
lands  directly  across  the  road,  and  consists  of  throe  divisions,  a 
irge  and  two  small  ones ;  it  is  in  excellent  preservationj  the  Spa- 
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niards,  with  a  spirit  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect,  haying  been  paj 
iicular  in  keeping  it  in  repair.  This  was  one  of  the  spots,  to  wbi^ 
Hannibal  had  given  celebrity  by  his  arms.  No  warrior  of  antiqui^ 
was  so  well  known  in  Spain,  Gaul  and  Italy.  I  had  yet  to  see  Cai 
thage,  the  theatre  of  bis  great  exploits  ;  and  I  viewed  this  arch  wi^ 
interest  and  attention,  as  it  marked  the  progress  of  his  brave  careei 
IfVe  stopped  to  diqe  at  a  village,  called  Fendraily  a  small  town,  su|l 
ported  principally  by  coopering ;  we  had  good  fare  at  a  reasooab^ 
price,  and  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  with  wooden  spoons  and  forks ;  sil 
ver,  being  a  luxury  unknown,  and  other  metals  were  equally  scared 
Our  guide  and  his  mules  took  their  meal  peaceably  together.  Vtl 
continued  our  route,  and  passed  through  the  village  ofLabase ;  heij 
was  fought  the  first  battle  between  the  French  and  Spaniards;  heil 
the  yeomanry,  always  the  surest  support  of  a  country,  resisted  tU 
invaders.  The  country  presented  a  cheering  aspect,  fields  of  bemj 
and  vineyards  of  the  shrub  vine  and  blue  grapes,  presented  a  v^ 
lied  and  agreeable  prospect  to  the  eye  ;  the  roads  improved,  anl 
so  flourishing  is  this  part  of  Spain,  that  we  passed  through  thirteel 
villages,  in  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  reached  Villa  Frand 
to  sleep.  This  is  a  small  city,  surrounded  by  a  slight  wall,  and  buij 
on  a  plain  ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  not  lighted ;  i 
was  dark  when  we  passed  through  it,  and  we  taw  9  party  ofGitana 
dancing.  We  put  up  at  a  good  Posada,  and  a  supper  of  roasted  par 
tridges,  fish,  bread  and  wine,  without  vegetables,  was  prepared  fo| 
US.  Sallad  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Spanish  people,  and  they  bafj 
a  singular  attachment  to  rancid  oil,  with  which  they  dress  it.  Wj 
left  Villa  Franca  at  day  break ;  our  passengers  in  the  Tartai^ 
were  a  dominican  friar,  and  two  Spanish  women,  who  were  joar 
neying  towards  Barcelona.  The  friar,  was  a  hearty  old  fellow,  wW 
did  not  aspire  to  any  higher  rank  than  a  good  natured  beggar,  fon^ 
of  a  good  joke,  and  withal  very  witty,  he  had  no  hopes  of  ecclesias; 
tical  preferment,  and  therefore,  made  himself  merry  with  tb^ 
priests  ;  the  two  women,  were  represented  to  us  as  honest,  notably 
housewives  ;  they  conversed  however ^  upon  interdicted  8ubjectS| 
with  perfect  indifference.  About  eight  miles  from  Villa  Franca,  a( 
Valin  de  Roso^  are  the  hills  and  entrenchments,  where  an  obetioatti 
battle  was  fought,  between  the  French,  Spanish  and  English  armies ; 
in  which  70,000  men  were  engaged  ;  some  bones  were  still  scat- 
tered on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  mark  the  sanguinary  spot  The 
roads  began  to  assume  a  finished  appearance,  and  were  buiit  io  a 
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■asterly  maniier  ;  the  ditches  flanked  with  stone,  and  a  bed  of  rock 
nd  gravel  pulverised,  rendered  the  surface  smooth  and  hard  ;  these 
wound  round  the  mountains  in  the  finest  order,  and  a  stupendous 
fltoDe  bridge,  the  highest  pier  of  which  was  160  feet,  connected  one 
noaotain  with  another.  In  a  distance  of  48  miles,  no  less  than  94 
excellent  stone  bridges  are  built.  The  scenery  was  highly  pictur* 
esqoe:  We  came  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Montserrat,  whose 
kigb  and  curious  shaped  cones,  pierce  the  clouds,  and  are  covered 
withsDOW.  In  these  mountains  a  hospital  and  monastery  are  built, 
which  formerly  were  well  endowed.  We  approached  fiarcelona, 
vhicb  is  built  on  level  ground,  surrounded  by  no  obstructions,  and 
fery  strongly  fortified.  The  road  was  filled  with  traveUers  and  pea- 
saots  going  to  market ;  the  people  appeared  better  clad,  and  everj 
thing  around  us,  denoted  a  more  industrious  and  flourishing  popu- 
ktioQ,  than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  Indeed  Catalonia,  may  be  called 
the  most  valuable  part  of  Spain.  From  Tarragona,  the  peasantry 
(hough  equally  ignorant,  were  more  spirited  and  enterprising,  we 
observed  the  plough  frequently  used,  and  the  fields  better  culti- 
vated. The  women  were  principally  employed  in  making  lace. 
The  method  of  making  it,  is  on  a  cushion,  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
covered  with  smooth  fine  cloth,  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  is  thrown 
over  it,  on  which  the  lace  is  made.  I  saw  a  girl  working  140  bob- 
bim,  with  much  dexterity  and  neatness.  We  drove  through  a  gate,  s|t 
which  acentinel  was  on  guard,  passed  slowly  through  narrow  streets, 
with  houses  exceedingly  high,  and  painted  with  various  allegorical 
fibres  and  devices,  and  divested  of  that  Moorish  air,  so  discernible 
al  Cadiz.  We  stopped  at  the  fonda  La  ^uarro  naciones^  on  the  Ala; 
mada,  and  discharged  our  muleteer  and  his  heavy  wagon. 

Barcelona,  was  not  built  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years 
after  the  Carthagenians  had  occupied  Spain  ;  it  was  originally  called 
Barkino,  after  its  founder,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
a/ler  the  usual  vicissitudes  ;  but  in  994,  the  Spaniards  possessed 
themselves  of  it,  and  it  became  with  Catalonia,  an  independent  city 
and  province,  and  this  independence,  gave  rise  to  the  great  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  for  which  the 
province  has  been  ever  celebrated.  The  Jews,  who  had  resided  in 
great  numbers  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood,  gave  it  all  its  com- 
mercial advantages,  and  set  on  foot,  those  manufactories  and  en- 
terprising expeditions,  for  which  those  spirited  people  have  been 
eminent.    They  enjoyed  great  influence  and  wealth,  and  had  col- 
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leges  for  teaching  the  languages,  and  natural  pfailosopby.  TM 
country  around  Barcelona  abounds  in  Hebrew  inscri-ptionfl,  par* 
ticularly  near  Montserrat.  In  the  twelfth  century,  k  was  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Arragon,  and  finally  a  '^killing  frost'*  came  orer  i( 
by  its  becoming  Spanish  property.  Bareelona  onee  contadoed 
160,000  inhabitants,  which  number,  by  a  decrease  of  prosperity,  hal 
been  reduced  to  90,000 ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  ^mll  rr'\ih 
ditches  :  that  part,  facing  the  sea,  is  composed  of  ralnparts,  fortnh^ 
a  pleasant  walk  ;  an  excellent  and  elegant  mole,  built  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, runs  from  a  tongue  of  land  for  a  confR*ierable  distance, 
forming  a  half  moon  or  crescent,  on  the  end  of  which,  a  neat  light 
house  is  erected  ;  the  roads  are  safe,  and  the  anchorage  goad. 
The  city  is  filled  with  manufactories  ;  every  body  appears  at  work;' 
calico  printers,  gun-smiths  in  great  numbers,  and  manufacturii^ 
the  best  quality  of  fowling  pieces  ;  lock-smiths  needle  and  nail 
makers,  lace  manufacturers,  silk  weavers,  and  almost  every  species 
of  mechanical  art,  are  carried  on  in  this  city;  notwithstanding  which, 
it  is  still  decaying.  It  was  mentioned  to  me,  as  an  instance  ol  pe- 
culiar prosperity,  that  at  one  period,  the  number  of  carriages  be- 
longing to  individuals,  amounted  to  700  ;  at  present,  there  was  b^t 
ONE  in  the  city,  and  that  one,  belonging  to  an  American  ex-coDsul, 
by  the  name  of  Leonard.  There  were  but  two  American  mer- 
chants residing  in  Barcelona,  one  was  the  acting  consul  Mr.  Car- 
rol, the  other  Mr.  Thomdike,  of  Boston.  I  was  informed  bj  the 
latter  gentleman,  that  the  hulls  of  two  Spanish  seventy -four  gun 
ships,  in  excellent  order,  were  to  be  sold  at  Mahon  by  public  auc- 
tion, the  Spaniards  having  no  use  for  them.  It  was  mentiooed, 
that  these  two  ships,  in  the  present  scarcity  of  money,  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  bring  more  than  ^20,000  each,  aod  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  they  could  be  purchased  for  the  United  States,  and 
brought  into  Tunis  under  the  Spanish  flag,  that  they  could  be  fitted 
out,  on  the  termination  of  our  war  with  Great  Britain,  for  a  small 
expense,  and  thus  secure  an  important  addition  to  our  navy,  in  our 
war  with  Algiers,  as  Spanish  seventy -four's,  are  generally  faithful- 
ly built.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  American  minister  at  Pa- 
ris, on  this  subject,  after  my  arrival  in  France  :  he  replied  proiopt- 
ly,  but  could  take  no  steps  for  want  of  power  and  means, 

Barcelona  has  three  superb  Alamadas,  or  public  walks,  the  one, 
near  the  Custom  House,  which  is  lined  with  trees,  aad  oniaffleo^ 
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td  wiih  loQiitaiiM,  is  eztreiiiely  beautiful. .  The  Custom  House  is 
a  building  of  considerable  extent,  faced  witb  white  marble,  and 
embellished  with  figures,  some  in  ba$$o  rilieooes^  others  sculptured 
St  full  length,  with  devices  and  ornaments,  emblematical  of  com- 
merce, peace,  and  the  arts.  The  Royal  Exchange,  which  is  ^ 
short  distance  from  the  Custom  House,  far  exceeded  any  public 
building  I  had  hitherto  seen  in  Spain.  It  is  the  most' con yenient  io 
its  arrangement,  the  most  neat  and  splendid  specimen  of  architec* 
tore,  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  A  Theatre,  facing  our  fonda, 
and  of  considerable  extent,  is  very  neatly  omnpiented.  We  saw  a 
Tragedy,  indifferently  performed,  and  a  Fandango  danced  with 
considerable  taste. 

In  Barcelona,  we  lived  much  in  the  usual  manner,  as  we  did  ia 
Alicant;  the  city,  however,  having  been  long  occupied  by  the 
French,  a  shade  of  French  manners  and  habits,  was  discernible , 
not  only  in  Mrens,  but  in  the  organization,  and  interior  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  houses.  Our  host  of  the  Quarto  Naciones,  was  rather 
Bore  polite,  than  the  usual  run  of  Spanish  landlords  ;  and  to  give 
ao  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  hotel,  in  its  foreign  relations,  he 
shdlked  on  the  door  of  the  room  we  occupied,  the  word,  Filedelfi^ 
being  probably,  the  only  city  in  America,  with  the  name  of  which, 
he  was  fiuniliar ;  he  showed  us  his  kitchen,  and  the  economical  ar* 
rangement  of  dogs  which  turned  his  spits.  As  usual,  the  ladies 
walked  on  the  Alamada  in  the  Evening,  with  their  Cortefoi  and 
hosbands,  ornamented  with  the  Mantilla  and  f«ui,  and  followed  by- 
tbe  old  and  cross  looking  duenna  in  black.  The  females  generally 
in  Barcelona,  have  more  fair  and  clear  complexions,  than  in  othev 
pans  of  Spain,  and  are  much  handsomer  ;  we  accounted  for  this^ 
by  a  difference  of  climate,  a  proximity  to  the  sea  and  the  Pyre^ 
nean  mountains,  the  blue  peaks  of  which,  could,  in  a  clear  day» 
be  seen  from  MontsernTt.  The  Catalans  generally,  are  frugal 
and  industrious,  orderly  and  honest ;  their  dress  does  not  differ  es* 
sentially  from  that  in  other  provinces ;  they  wear  red  caps,  and 
attach  the  net  or  Redicalla  to  their  hair,  velvet  breeches,  and  jac«^ 
ket  with  silver  buttons,  and  ared  worsted  sash  bound  tight  round  their 
waist  Barcelona,  as  usual  with  .other  cities  in  Spain,  has  its  full 
share  of  Churches,  Monasteries,  Monks,  and  Friars  ;  they  av% 
seen  on  all  sides,  an«l  tbe  Religious  institutions,  the  habits  of  their 
Priests,  andcDstoms  of  their  Nunneries^  are  ever  the  svRO.;  supes* 
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stitioii  reigns  without  controal.  Tbey  hare  abo  academies  of  fine 
arts  well  attended.  These  Academies^  are  not  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  hut  scho<^s  of  art,  where  drawing,  architec- 
ture, and  other  branches  of  thearts^  are  taught  to  students ;  penom 
are  also  instructed  in  navigation  ;  there  is  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  some  good  libraries.  Barcelona  maj  be  called  a  large 
manufacturing  town ;  every  person  is  employed  at  som^B  mechanical 
business,  and  the  smutty  faces  and  ''  clink  of  hammers/'  are  seen 
and  heard  on  all  sides.  The  city  once  carried  on  a  most  valuable 
and  important  commerce,  and  exported  to  every  part  of  the  work), 
brandy  and  wines,  of  various  qualities,  wrou^t  silk,  and  silk 
goods,  cottons,  woollens,  cork-wood,  nuts,  almonds,  raisins,  and  other 
articles  ;  tlie  conmierce  has  dwindled  to  insignificance,  and  very  few 
merchants  of  great  capital,  now  carry  on  business.  Formerly,  & 
thousand  vessels  annually  arrived  and  sailed  from  Barcelona ;  the 
number  at  present,  does  not  exceed  two  hundred. 

We  chartered  a  Tartan,  to  carry  us  to  Perpignan,  in  France, 
for  a  reasonable  sum,  it  was  constructed  in  the  usual  heavy  and 
awkward  manner,  the  seats  were  on  springs,  and  the  inside  orna- 
mented with  curtains  of  a  gaudy  hue,  with  tassels  and  fringes  ;  oar 
feet  rested  on  a  mat,  placed  on  the  cords  which  formed  the  bottom 
ol  the  wagon.  Having  laid  in  the  necessary  provisions,  we  started 
at  a  full  gallop,  with  a  pair  of  good  mules,  which  very  abortly  fcU 
into  the  old  slow  pace  and  jog-trot.  We  passed  a  fine  valley  in  high 
cultivation,  the  aspect  of  which  was  cheering,  and  the  prospect  va- 
ried with  fields  of  com,  hemp,  beans,  and  grape,  and  arrived  at 
Mataroy  a  flourishing  sea-port  town,  regularly  built,  exceedinglj 
clean,  neat,  and  prosperous.  The  inhabitants  were  all  employed  in 
farming,  making  lace  and  silk  stockings,  and  appeared  to  amount  to 
about  six  thousand.  I  perceived  that  they  used  the  common  hoe, 
ibr  almost  every  purpose  of  agriculture,  and  a  new  species  of 
plough  drawn  by  one  horse  ;  the  soil  is  light  and  rich,  requiring  but 
little  labour  ;  hedges  are  planted  with  the  Aloe.  We  reached  Artw 
in  the  e?ening  ;  a  small  town  used  as  a  watering-place ;  and  passed 
the  night  with  our  countryman,  Mr.  Thomdike,  of  Boston,  whom 
we  found  intelligent  and  hospitoble.  We  had  passed  diroogh  four 
fishing  villages,  situated  on  the  beach,  each  house  having  a  neat 
garden  in  front,  the  same  industry,  activity  and  economy  prevailed. 
Women  driving  mules,  were  at  the  same  time,  spinning  with  adif? 
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taff  under  their  arms,  and  a  bobbia  in  their  right  band— children 
with  baskets  picking  ap  manure  on  the  roads  ;  every  thing  around 
us  appeared  prosperous,  and  in  motion. 

We  left  Aren$  at  day  break,  and  stopped  at  Tord^ira  to  breakfast, 
which  we  made  for  ourselves  in  a  poor  house,  where  nothing  but 
wood  and  water  could  be  found.  The  roads  continued  in  excellent 
order,  and  peasants  were  employed  in  peeling  the  bark  from  cork 
trees.  Oxen  were  also  used  in  ploughing,  and  a  harrow,  which  we 
observed  for  the  drst  time,  was  drawn  over  the  light  and  crumbling 
toil :  the  men  wore  $aboUf  or  wooden  shoes  ;  and  we  discerned  a 
portion  of  French  habits  and  costume,  the  nearer  we  approached 
the  Fjrrenees,  At  night,  we  put  up  at  a  poor  and  lonely  house  on. 
the  margin  of  the  road,  little  frequented,  and  having  no  acconunO*^ 
datioDs  for  travellers. 

We  reached  Gerona  the  next  morning  to  breakfast,  which 
was  plentifully  served,  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  manner  at  the 
Croix  D'ory  and  as  we  observed,  was  the  best  we  had  yet  partook 
of  in  Spain.  Gerona  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  declivity,  bounded 
bj  rich  vatlies  in  excellent  cultivation,  it  was  besieged,  in  1808,  by 
loarshal  Aagereau,  with  36,000  men  for  seven  months,  and  during 
this  period,  every  kind  of  provision  was  consumed,  and  10,000  per- 
lODs  perished  wilh  famine  ;  and  many  houses  and  churches  were 
kid  ia  ruins,  by  the  bombs  and  shells  thrown  into  the  town.  It  ca* 
pitulated  afler  a  most  obstinate  defence,  maintained  by  a  few  thon 
land  Catakins  ;  and  it  proved,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  revoltt 
tion,  that  the  Spaniards  could  stand  a  sie$;e,  better  than  any  other 
natioo  on  earth,  and  the  affair  of  Sar^igossa  confirmed  the  opinion 
In  entering  Gerona,  we  passed  over  a  Roman  bridge  in  good  repair; 
the  walls  around  the  town  are  ancient  and  decayed,  the  streets  nar* 
fow  aad  ill  paved.  The  city  is  nearly  depopulated  ;  it  formerly  con* 
^ned  15,000  inhabitants,  which  number  is  now  reduced  to  6,000. 
'Th^  Cathedral  is  a  magnificent  pile,  with  high  arched  windows  and 
painted  glass.  Many  of  the  nobility  are  here  interred,  their  arms  arc 
sculptured  in  hauo  relievoet  over  their  monuments. 

We  continued  our  journey,  the  roads  gradually  became  bad,  and 
^e  were  impeded  in  our  progress  by  rocks  and  other  obstacles, 
'^he  soil  also  was  poorer,  a  few  olive  trees,  and  softie  wheat  were 
onlj  cultivated,  and  at  six  o'cloi  k  in  the  Evening,  we  arrived  at  Fig- 
*<''«,  a  distance  of  twenty  one  miles' from  Gerona.    This  city,  the^ 
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last  fortified  town  in  Spain  of  any  note,  contains  about  7,000  inhalK' 
tants.  Such  had  been  our  impressions  of  the  strength  and  position 
of  FigueraSj  concerniog  which,  so  much  had  been  said  by  military 
men,  that  we  had  already  in  anticipation,  supposed  it  to  be  aa  im* 
pregnable  castle,  situated  on  a  mountain,  commanding  the  surrouod- 
ing  country,  and  inaccessible  to  a  besieging  force.  We  were  sur- 
prised however,  to  find  the  town  built  on  an  extensive  plain,  and  od 
m  riling  ground,  about  half  a  mile  distance,  the  celebrated  fortres 
was  erected.  It  contains  within  its  walls,  qnarters  fot  60,000  men, 
together  with  magazines,  stores,  houses,  &c.-;  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  with  glacis  and  bastions,  the  whole  is  bomb  proof  and  capable 
of  resisting  a  besieging  army,  with  a  small  force.  We  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  heavy  and  dense  clouds,  gate  a 
chilling  effect  to  the  atmosphere.  We  left  Figuerat  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  and  passed  over  a  level  country  to  Jonqmr,  the 
last  frontier  town  in  Spain.  Here  the  officer,  appointed  to  examioe 
our  passports,  was  disposed  to  give  us  some  trouble  ;  there  wa-  no 
mention  of  carriage  in  the  passport,  and  he  gave  orders  to  stop  the 
tartan,  but  permit  us  to  pursue  our  journey.  His  object  was  to  ob- 
tain a  douceur,  which  we  were  not  disposed  to  give,  and  after  an 
bourns  detention,  and  some  spirited  «>xpostulation,  he  dismissed  of 
with  a  courtly  wave  of  his  hand,  and  a  few  Spanish  anathemas.  We 
now  began  to  ascend  the  P  yrenees,  the  day  was  clear  but  the 
wind  high,  we  discerned  the  peaks  piercing  the  clouds,  and  all  the 
romances,  and  legendary  tales  of  these  celebrated  and  stopeDdou 
mountains,  occurred  to  our  imagination.  We  had  no  guard,  and  the 
passes  and  defiles  were  crowded  with  banditti.  The  road  was  cir- 
cuitous, but  of  easy  ascent  and  in  the  finest  condition,  the  resources 
of  Spain  and  France,  being  freely  applied,  in  clearing  the  obstnic- 
tions  of  the  mountains.  At  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  line  which 
separates  the  two  countries.  On  the  Spanish  side,  a  marble  slab  ii 
affixed,  bearing  the  insignia^  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  kiDgdom, 
with  inscriptions,  characteristic  of  its  weakness  and  vanity.  Here 
were  tities  by  wholesale,  Blustrifsimo^  Sertniisimo^  Prmeessime, 
Carlos  IF,  and  his  whole  court,  ministers  and  confessors,  in  lettert 
exquisitely  cut  and  ornamented.  On  the  French  side,  and  standing 
near  it,  a  dark  stone  was  affixed  in  the  earth,  covered  with  moss,  aod 
**  blasting  his  wholesome  brother,"  on  which  was  simply  inscribed, 
0AUL.  How  expressive  I  how  full,  effective  and  characteristic  i 
'p  distinction  on  such  a  trifling  object  as  this^  marked  at  once,  the 
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£feKnc6  of  national  chancier;  the  one,  weak,  flimsy  and  impo- 
lent ;  the  other  powerful,  collected  .and  undaunted  ;  one  resorting 
to  fictitious  means,  to  support  rank  ;  the  other,  indifferent  to  titles, 
and  frowning  on  empty  compliment.  Facing  these  land  and  houn- 
dary  marksr  on  a  high  and  commanding  position,  the  fortification* 
aiBeUegarde  are^erected  ;  they  are  in  possession  of  the  French,  and 
efiectually  secure  the  passes.  For  many  centuries,  the  boundaries 
of  France  and  Spain,  haye  been  the  cause  of  war  and  negotiation  ; 
(be  treaty  of  1600,  prudently  affixed  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  diri- 
lion  line  of  the  two  kingdoms,  nature  had  long  pointed  them  out,  at 
fit  objects  to  terminate  the  contest ;  neither  party  could  object  to 
this  boundary,  as  the  Pyrenees  produce  nothing  valuable  ;  rocks, 
precipices,  the  cork  tree,  and  the  stunted  iliz,  together  with  brush 
a&d  aaderwood,  are  all  that  are  found,  in  these  dreary  wilds. 

From  a  good  position,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  vale  below,  and  took 
•  last  yiew  of  Spain  without  regret.  To  the  left,  lay  the  bay  of  Ro- 
f^,  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  seen  by  the  opening  of  the 
mouDtiiin.  Castiilon  de  Empurias^  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
bay  U  just  discernible  ;  fronting  us,  an  extensive  valley,  partly  cul- 
tivated, a  plain  at  a  distance,  and  several  hills  rising  gently  above 
each  other,  covered  with  villages  and  vineyards,  to  the  right ;  mas- 
ses of  rocks,  and  mountain  piled  on  mountain,  the  peaks  covered 
with  snow,  awful  and  grand,  give  to  the  prospect,  variety  and  interest. 

Providence  has  been  bountiful  to  Spain.  The  country  combines 
ft  fraitfol  soil,  with  a  pure  and  healthy  climate.  Nature  has  poured 
her  riches  in  the  lap  of  this  tine  kingdom,  which  Man  has  neglected 
to  improve.  There  is  a  fatality  attending  the  whole  course  of 
Spanish  measures,  since  they  first  occupied  the  country.  They 
foaiMl  it  in  possession  of  the  Moors,  who  had  improved  on  the  pre- 
▼ioQs  enterprise  />f  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans.  Without  one  nar- 
row sentiment,  these  gallant  and  elegant  people,  made  every  thing 
Aonrish ;  fruitful  provinces,  prosperous  villages,  splendid  palacefi, 
S^dens  like  those  of  Eden,  schools  of  arts  and  science,  attest  their 
reat  minds,  their  soft  yet  manly  dispositions.  A  fatal  success  at- 
tended the  arms  of  Spain.  They  warred  for  religion  ;  they  found 
theMussulmen  in  their  Mosques,  adoring  that  great  Being,  the 
Father  of  Mankind,  whom  we  all  acknowledge,  and  they 
Were  put  to  death  as  Infidels:  The  flourishing  country  of 
"^ese  infidelsy  a  second  Paradise,  was  laid  waste,  their  seminaries 
of  ieanung  were  rased  with  the  ground^  4beir  palaces  destroyed. 
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Ihey,  baoished  from  their  homes,  were  dnren  as  outcatls  t 
Africa.  Id  the  eyes  of  Spaniards,  DothiDg  tha^  the  damped  More^ 
coea  and  Infidels  ereeted  or  established,  could  be  just,  mild,  ^ 
rationale  Fatal  error,  which  ibr  seven  centuries,  has  buried  th\ 
Spanish  people  in  ignorance  and  fanaticism  ;  and  which  has  laid  thj 
foundation,  ibr  that  decay  of  national  strength  and  character,  whicj 
BOW  is  keenly  felt.  Instead  of  preserving  the  institutions  of  Uij 
Moors,  instead  of  holding  out  the  hand  of  toleration  and  confidencj 
of  these  enterprising  people,  the  Spaniards  banished  them,  an| 
trampled  on  their  works.  The  sun  of  their  prosperity,  set  o^ 
Spain  for  ever,  as  the  last  descendant  of  the  Abencerrages  passej 
out  of  the  walls  of  Grenada.  It  required,  however,  some  time  t| 
destroy  effectually,  a  country  which  for  centuries  had  been  pro^ 
perous.  Spain  reversed  the  order  of  things,  and  decayed  graduaUjj 
They  became,  however,  a  commercial  people,  and  possegsej 
themselves  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  wealth  of  which  paiBlized  ii^ 
dustry ;  and  depending  on  the  resources  of  foreign  possession^ 
they  materially  neglected  to  improve  their  natural  advantages,     j 

Tbe  government  in  Spain  was  originally  predicated  upon  a  dangd 
rous  basis,  they  combined  Church  and  State,  and,  in  a  very  short  tioMS 
the  influence  of  Ecclesiastics,  undermined  the  power  of  Civilian^ 
and  the  king  and  his  cabinet^  the  army  and  navy,  the  nobility  ao| 
merchants,  the  peasant  and  the  slave,  gradually  fell  under  the  m 
minion  of  the  Church,  whose  possessions  were  extravagantly  ii^ 
creased,  and  wantonly  expended.  The  souls  and  consciences  ^ 
every  person,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Priest ;  crimes  which  nd 
tore  shudders  at,  were  committed,  and  absolution  purchased ;  abl 
ject  submission  was  enforced  by  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  \hi 
enrse  of  Spain  and  humanity.  The  Priests  never  married.  Tbel 
were  strangers  to  the  endearing  ties  of  nature  and  affection,  hi 
Wife  mingled  her  voice  in  counsel  or  tenderness,  no  child  "  climbei 
the  knee,  the  envied  kiss  to  share.**  These  bonds  of  union,  an^ 
compacts  of  love,  never  existed.  A  barren  waste  produces  anlj 
weeds.  The  Priests  wrapped  in  their  mantle  of  infallibility «  shieJd 
ed  by  the  patent  charms  of  the  Inquisition  ;  their  mandate  impenii 
tive  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  stalked  through  th< 
kingdom  like  a  pestilence,  encouragiog  ignorance,  absolving  crime, 
checking  industry,  disturbing  the  peace  of  families,  and  /illing  the 
country   with  illegilimate  scions  of  a  degenerate  stock.    Such  i^ 
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lie  aboie  of  Religioii  in  Spain ;  its  appeal  is  to  the  eye,  not  to  the 
eart  ;  to  the  fean,  not  the  affection  of  the  people  ;  and  these  are 
be  sole  causes  of  the  empty,  eyanesceat  character,  which  Spain 
our  fally  claims.  It  is  reasonable  then,  to  ascribe  the  misfortunes 
f  Spain,  to  their  deplorable  fanaticism,  and  still  more  deplorable 
piorance.  To  swell  the  income  of  Churches  and  Monasteries,  to 
idnlster  to  the  appetites,  and  desire  of  Priests,  an  oppressive 
nation  has  been  established,  from  which,  they  have  been  exempt- 
i ;  the  peasant,  compelled  to  appropriate^  a  large  portion  of  his 
gricaltural  products  to  the  Church  and  State,  became  indolent  and 
poor,  the  merchant,  taxed  according  to  his  resources,  lost  his  en- 
prprtse,  the  mechanic,  obliged  to  bestow  a  moiety  of  his  labour, 
lecame  indifferent ;  every  brancH  of  industry,  enterprise,  arte 
od  science,  felt  the  paralizing  influence  ol  ecclesiastical  dominion. 
The  king  himself,  his  army,  navy,  and  ministers  of  state,  all  bend- 
Dg  under  this  controlling,  and  oppressive  power,  and  religious 
etes,  procession  of  Saints,  days  of  fast,  and  penitence,  absorbing 
he  time,  and  consuming  the  means  of  the  people.  On  the  return 
if  Ferdinand  the  7th  to  Spain,  various  fetes  and  rejoicing  were  or- 
lered.  1  saw  a  procession  of  children  in  Cadiz,  bearing  the  picture  of 
he  king,  with  banners,  music,  &c.  they  were  supported  by  Priesls, 
rho  ever  and  anon,  whispered  in  their  tender  ears,  '*  cry  out  viva 
a  religion.^*  These  measures,  which  are  obstacles  to  the  exer- 
ise  of  pure  religion,  make  the  people  ever  subservient  to  the 
Priests ;  to  them  they  apply  for  advice  and  absolution,  and  this 
tower  of  absolving  crime,  which  only  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself^ 
I  one  of  the  active  means,  to  encourage  vice  and  push  on  mischief. 

Literature,  Arts,  and  Science  are  at  a  low  ebb,  and  main- 
aiD  at  this  day,  a  feeble  and  decaying  existence*  Spain  has  pro- 
iuced  some  excellent  scholars,  some  fine  poets,  some  able  civi- 
ians,  and  her  great  men  of  antiquity,  would  have  immortalized  any 
rther  country.  They  now  have  neither  ability,  nor  inclination,  to 
patronise  the  sciences.  Their  army,  composed  of  some  brave  men, 
particularly  among  the  peasantry,  are  pooriy  disciplined,  clothed, 
ind  paid  ;  many  of  their  principal  oflBcers,  being  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  asking  alms  from  strangers  of  competent  means.  Their 
Davy,  never  was  well  manned  or  disciplined,  although  their  shipe 
were  faithfully  and  elegantly  built,  and  when  the  regulations, 
equipments,  government,  and  discipline  of  a  Spanish  line  of  battle 
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ship  are  ezamioed,  the  rictoriefl  of  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar  wiQ 
lose  their  brilliant  colooring. 

The  amusements  of  the  Spaniards  consist  in  dancing,  walking,  play* 
ing  cards  or  billiards,  visiting  the  Theatres,  or  Tertulias  (erening  par- 
ties;) and  these  amusements,  are  sought  after  with  avidity,  because  so* 
litude  is  to  them  insufferable,  they  read  so  little,  and  find  in  their  own 
minds,  so  few  exhilirating  resources.  In  their  domestic  relatioiu, 
they  are  generally  tranquil  and  indifferent,  they  have  no  convivial 
board,  no  conversation'  around  the  cheerful  fire-side.  Spanisli 
women,  who  form  the  most  important  and  influential  portion  of  the 
population,  are  generally  amiable,  except  when  aroused  bj  a  U, 
of  jealousy,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  thing ;  their  persons  are 
smcdl,  sometimes  delicate  ;  and  the  climate,  together  with  the 
nature  of  their  food,  soon  impair  their  constitution.  They  have 
no  industry,  and  are  unacquainted  with  domestic  economy  ;  ani-' 
mated,  always  agreeable,  and  frequently  artful,  they  are  pleasan^ 
as  an  acquaintance,  but  not  desirable  as  a  friend  ;  their  music  is 
plaintive  and  affecting,  and  the  guitar  is  the  favourite  instrument; 
their  gait  is  easy,  dignified,  and  graceful.  They  are  not  tacitunj 
like  the  men,  on  the  contrary,  an  incessant  volubility,  which  the 
fine  language  aids,  renders  the  company  of  a  Spanish  lady,  by  no 
means  tedious.  They  are  the  patrons  of  religion ;  the  wonoen, 
contribute  more  than  the  men,  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Priests.  They  never  neglect  attending  mass,  are  ever  on  the  knee 
before  the  confessional  box,  and  a  fiit  jolly  Priest,  with  rosy  cheebl 
and  smiling  looks,  is  the  constant  inmate  of  the  fimiily,  the  gbo8t|y| 
and  temporal  director,  the  supervisor  general,  the  appendage  \» 
the  toilet,  and  the  patron  of  the  pantry.  No  wonder»  then,  that 
their  influence  is  no  widely  spread,  and  so  generally  felt  The 
age  of  Chivalry,  gave  a  peculiar  tone  to  Spanish  manners,  which 
even  at  the  present  day,  has  lost  none  of  its  effects,  and  they 
apeak  of  themselves,  as<  descendants  of  the  knights  of  Calatrara, 
and  other  orders,  and  are  filled  from  ^'  top  to  toe,"  with  their  gal- 
lantry and  honour  ;  all  this  is  in  imagination  ;  a  little  more  in  pnc* 
tice,  and  less  in  precepts,  would  benefit  Spain.  They  have  high 
notions  of  honour,  which  they  take  care  a  stranger  shall  know, 
but  they  rely  more  on  what  they  have  been,  for  character,  than 
what  they  are  now.  Spain  has  expended  her  resources,  and  tradei 
vpon  a  fictitious  capital ;  this  fine  coaoiry,  i|i  itt  a  wretched  condi" 
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tioD,  the  kiDgdom,  does  not  contain  one  third  the  population  it  is 
'capable  of  supporting  ;  there  are  few  good  roads,  and  no  accom- 
modations for  travellers,  no  stages  or  light  carriages,  and  even  post- 
horses,  cannot  be  procured,  unless  it  is  on  a  royal  road.  It  is, 
tberefore  the  last  country,  which  should  be  visited  for  pleasure  ; 
health  and  business  are  the  only  rational  inducements,  for  a  jour- 
ney through  Spain. 

Our  relations  with  Spain,  have  been  disturbed  for  fifteen  years 
past,  and  a  long  unsettled  account  of  spoliations  and  aggressions, 
evidently  proves,  that  we  l^ave  shown  more  forbearance  towards 
this  monarchy,  than  to  any  other  continental  power.  France,  for 
many  years,  pursued  towards  us,  an  unprovoked  series  of  oppres-* 
sive  measures,  to  which  she  made  Spain  a  party.  Great  Britain,  in 
our  late  war,  made  free  use  of  the  territories  of  Spain  to  annoy  us ; 
IB  all  cases,  it  has  appeared,  that  Spain  has  been  draped  in  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  other  powers,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  no  cordial 
disposition,  or  friendly  temper  has  been  evinced  towards  us  by  her. 
We  have  almost  exhausted  negotiation  in  order  to  obtain  justice, 
and  a  surrender  of  the  Floridas  ;  a  territory  useless  and  expensive 
to  Spain,  and  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  our  frontier.  They 
must  eventually  be  ours  ;  and  a  perseverance  of  judicious  efibrts, 
will,  ere  long,  place  them  under  American  controul. 

The  cabinet  of  Madrid  is  wretchedly  organized  ;  the  king,  though 
not  a  man  of  talents,  is  not  as  ignorant  as  he  is  represented  to  be, 
bat  he  is  devoured  by  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  and  the  good  points 
in  his  character,  are  obscured  by  a  spirit  of  religious  zeal  and  in- 
tolerance. The  cabinet  ministers,  are  not  deficient  in  ability,  they 
know  the  defects  in  the  government,  but  they  cannot  be  remedied  ; 
a  minister  is  appointed,  he  adopts  new  measures,  they  fail  in  pro- 
ducing a  beneficial  result,  and  he  is  disgraced  ;  another  is  appoint- 
ed, and  the  result  is  the  same  ;  the  disease  being  so  deeply  rooted, 
cannot  be  cured.  Every  thing  in  Spain  must  be  reversed,  to  pro- 
duce a  reform,  at  once  beneficial  and  radical,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  efiecting  this  object,  gives  encouragement  to  venality  and 
intrigue.  The  great  effort  of  Spain  at  present,  is  to  check  the  in- 
dependence of  South  America ;  this  is  impossible,  the  very  c'rcum- 
ttance  of  the  population  in  the  revolting  provinces,  being  more  nu- 
merous, than  those  in  the  mother  country,  puts  resistance  at  de-^ 
fiance.     South  America  will  be  independent  of  Spain.     Whether 
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the  J  will  be  free  or  not,  depends  upon  their  rejection  of  Spanish 
laws  and  customs,  a  perfect  system  of  religious  freedom,  of  edu-j 
cation,  science,  and  the  arts  ;  without  these  indispensable  attributes 
of  libeiXy,  they  will  only  be  released  from  foreign  chains,  to  pot 
domestic  shackles  on  themselves.  Spain  can  only  prosper  on  her 
own  resources,  and  by  releasing  colonies  which  she  cannot  con- 
troul,  an  adTantageous  commerce  might  be  established,  by  abolishing 
old  laws  and  customs,  and  adopting  new  ones  to  suit  the  times.— 
There  is  still  left  for  her,  a  road  to  prosperity  and  character. 
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FRANCE. 


At  leDgth  wc  were  in  France,  and  crossed  the  bonndary  line 
into  the  country  •£ Charlemagne,  Henry  the  4th,  and  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  ;  a  country,  which  in  arts,  in  arms,  and  in  science,  has 
no  rival,  and  which  has  been  the  theatre  of  most  surprising  events, 
even  from  periods  of  antiquity.  We  stopped  for  a  short  time,  at  the 
riUage  of  fiellegarde,  where  our  passports  were  examined,  and  our 
ba^age  inspected  by  Custom-Uouse  officers.  The  village  con- 
tained about  thirty  houses,  and  was  situated  on  the  extreme  height 
of  the  mountain,  so  that  when  we  leA  it,  we  began  to  descend  by  a 
circuitous  road,  in  the  finest  order.  This  road,  which  was  composed 
of  blue  rock  pulverized,  pursued  a  serpentine  direction,  and  the 
passes  were  occasionally  secured  by  bridges  from  rock  to  rock,  so 
that  a  small  body  of  men,  can  defend  them,  from  an  invading  force. 
The  descent  was  safe  and  easy,  and  we  stopped  at  the  village  of  Bo- 
loUf  about  four  miles  from  Bellegarde  to  dinner.  Every  thing  waa 
changed  ;  we  had  but  just  left  a  country,  through  which  we  had 
journeyed  for  many  days,  under  privations  the  most  painful,  and  in 
tedious  monotony :  we  now,  were  seated  around  a  table  plentifully 
supplied.  Our  hostess,  polite  and  affable  ;  the  interior  of  the  house 
neatly  ornamented  ;  the  peasants  happy  and  cheerful,  and  the  cost 
hot  trivial :  we  began  to  feel  the  difference.  Our  Spanish  muleteer 
ehook  his  head  significantly,  while  partaking  of  a  fricassee  of  fowls, 
and  a  glass  of  excellent  wine  ;  *'  this  is  a  fine  icUing  country,  Se* 
Dor,"  said  he,  **  it  has  some  advantages  of  us  in  lAol  respect,  I  must 
confess."  His  appetite  did  not  get  the  better  of  his  amor  patriae  but 
the  Spanish  arrero,  felt  the  exhilirating  effects  of  a  go  od  dinner 
^d  civil  treatment  ^  he  cracked  his  whip,  and  his  mules   moved 
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with  expedition.  The  couDtry  was  finelj  cultivated,  and  we  saw 
more  farm  houses  on  the  margin  of  the  road,  than  we  did  in  Spain. 
Towards  evening  we  came  in  sight  of  Perpignan,  the  first  forliiied 
town  in  France  ;  outside  of  the  walls,  and  under  a  grove  of  trees,  a 
number  of  officers  were  walking  with  ladies  ;  some  were  gaily  spor* 
ting  on  the  grass  ;  others,  with  lively  and  hurried  steps,  were  play- 
fully concealing  themselves  behind  the  hedges  ;  the  ladies  wore 
uncommonly  high  bonnets,  which  since  have  been  translated  to  our 
country;  the  gentlemen  with  enormous  cocked  hats  and  uniform 
coats,  much  neater  and  better  ornamented  than  the  Spaniards.  We 
walked  oui'  tartan  to  observe  their  sports,  it  appeared  to  be  a  fes- 
tival of  some  kind,  by  the  number  of  persons  abroad.  Having  arh- 
yed  under  the  walls,  we  alighted  at  the  Golden  Horse,  a  hotel  of  an 
unpromising  exterior,  but  very  comfortable  within.  Having  dischar- 
ged our  guide,  who  appeared  the  greatest  mule  of  the  three,  and 
not  without  some  grumbling  on  his  part,  we  sallied  forth  to  view 
the  town. 

Perpignan  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  held  by  the  Romans  in 
the  636th  year  of  their  sera.  The  houses  are  principally  built  of 
brick,  the  streets  narrow,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount  to 
about  ten  thousand.  One  of  the  churches,  has  a  cast  iron  steeple, 
which  nevertheless  has  alight  appearance  ;  the  wall  is  of  brick  and 
much  decayed,  with  strong  citadels  and  towers  ;  the  whole  surround- 
ed by  a  ditch,  having  three  entrances  over  bridges.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  military  stores,  are  here  collected  ;  the  artillery  is  princi- 
pally Spanish,  and  the  dialect  of  the  people  has  a  Spanish  provin- 
cial accent,  arising  from  the  contiguity  of  situation,  and  the  custo- 
mary intercouse.  We  passed  on  to  the  public  square,  which  was 
ornamented  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  transparencies  ;  the  peo- 
ple assembled  in  great  numbers  ;  men  and  women  were  gaily  dan- 
cing, and  an  air  of  happiness  seemed  generally  to  prevail.  On 
ono  of  the  transparencies  was  witten  **  Le  tres  fidele  ville  de 
Perpignan  a  Louis  18tA",  on  another  La  fortune  noui  rends  let 
Bourbons ^'^  on  a  third,  "  Homage  a  Louis  le  Desiree,*^  the  mjs- 
tery  was  explained  ;  they  were  joyfully  celebrating  the^  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  dancing  away,  with  a  happy  peculiarit}'  of  tem- 
per, the  remembrance  of  Bonaparte  and  all  his  glory.  Charming 
people,  who  could  change  their  allegiance  with  so  much  ease  and 
gaiety,  and  who'bould,  with  perfect  nonchalance,  substitute  the  fevr 
de  lis  for  the  Eagle y  or  the  Eagle  for  the  Jleur  de  Us,  as  political 
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tTents  required.  They  were  dancing  mth  ease  and  elegance ;  the 
women  dressed  with  simpkcity  and  neatness,  weie  uncommonly 
pretty  ;  the  music  were  violins  and  clarionets  and  such  was  their 
bjaity,  that  they  forgot  Louis  the  18th  and  his  family,  in  the  more 
important  concerns  of  the  pidgeon  wing  and  ptruet, 

Afler  viewing,  or,  as  the  French  would  call  it,  assisting  at  this  na- 
tional fete,  we  visited  the  Theatre,  and  for  the  first  time,  1  saw  a 
French  Opera.  The  Theatre  faced  a  public  square,  the  front  was 
plain  and  extremely  neat,  and  the  decorations  of  the  interior  were 
haDdsome.  The  Opera  was  **  Blaize  et  Babet,^^  the  music  of  which 
is  very  agreeable  ;  the  characters  were  well  sustained,  the  dialogue 
sprightly,  and  the  Corpi  de  Ballet  respectable,  it  was  altogether 
equal  to  any  thing  we  had  seen  in  Spain,  and  gave  us  a  favourable 
idea  of  the  French  Drama.  Early  the  next  morning,  a  diligerce 
coach  called  for  us  and  our  baggage.  These  are  heavy  but  conve* 
aient  stages,  carrying  only  six  inside  passengers,  and  three  in  the 
cabriolet,  which  is  in  front,  and  the  best  place  to  see  the  country, 
when  the  weather  is  fine.  The  baggage  was  secured  behind,  in  a 
wicker  basket,  and  rendered  safe  by  a  chain,  which  is  tightened  by 
a  small  windlass.  The  diligence  is  drawn  by  five  horses,  two  in 
the  shaft,  and  three  in  front.  Two  French  ladies  were  passengers, 
and  also  two  gentlemen,  and  conversation  soon  became  lively  and 
general.  We  passed  through  a  finely  cultivated  and  cheerful  country, 
bearing  marks  of  affluence  and  comfort ;  the  first  nine  miles  being 
through  a  fruitful  vale,  and  then  appeared  a  tract  of  land  rather  bar- 
ren, and  bounded  by  a  lake,  which  reached  nearly  to  Narbonne.  In 
the  town  of  Lalois,  a  castle  is  st^anding  in  good  repair,  which  was 
erected  by  Chades  the  6th,  and  a  short  distance  further  on  the  road, 
the  stone  still  exists,  which  formerly  marked  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  This  was  erected  by  the  Gauls,  and  continued  as 
the  boundary,  until  the  Pyrenees  were  decided  upon  to  form  the 
line.  The  peasant  women  wear  hats  with  large  brims,  to  shield 
them  firom  the  sun  and  rain,  the  children  had  pads  around  their 
forehead,  to  prevent  any  injury  in  the  event  of  falling,  they  were 
well  clothed,  and  apparently  well  fed,  and  no  appearance  of  po« 
verty  or  want  was  discernible. 

We  reached  Narbonne  to  dinner.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  France,  and,  was  once  considered  the  first  city  in 
(vaul,    Julius    C«sar»  here    established    a   strong   military    po-< 
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sition,  and  appointed  the  tenth  legion  to  hold  their  qnarten 
there.  Augustus  resided  in  Narbonne,  during  the  most  pros-* 
perous  period  of  his  reign,  and  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  and  other 
public  buildings^  were  erected,  of  which  no  traces  are  now  kfi.  It 
is  about  two  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  lies  on  the  rirer  .dWe,  which 
is  navigable  ;  the  houses  are  old  and  mean,  and  the  city  ia  eur- 
rounded  by  a  wall,  having  four  gates,  two  ancient  and  two  modern. 
There  is  a  very  old  church,  with  a  steeple  of  singular  grandeur; 
among  several  curious  antique  monuments  in  this  church,  is  ooe  of 
Philip  the  Bold,  who,  ic  1285,  died  at  Perpignan.  It  is  said,  that 
his  body  was,  by  his  request,  brought  to  Narbonne,  and  after  be- 
ing boiled  in  wine  and  water,  was  dissected,  the  skeleton  and  heart 
being  sent  to  Paris,  the  flesh  and  bowels  deposited  in  this  church ; 
thi^was  a  curious  whim,  but  he  was  a  king,  and  had  a  right  to  be 
whimsical.  Philip  the  Bold,  was  a  dashinc;  character,  and  was  sel- 
dom observed  to  mix  water  with  his  wine  when  alive. 

Grain  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic,  which  is  cultivated  ts 
«  great  extent,  together  with  honey  and  aromatic  herbs.  The  city  con- 
tains about  6000  inhabitants,  amongst  which,  the  women  and  priests 
constitute  the  greatest  portion.  The  Counts  of  Narbonne  were 
ibrmerly  of  distinguished  character  ;  in  modem  times  it  has  pro- 
duced no  person  of  eminence. 

While  dinner  was  preparing,  we  took  a  walk  to  inspect  the  caoal 
of  Languedoc,  which  runs  through  this  place  towards  Tolouse.-- 
This  noble  canal,  which  unites  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  was  projected  by  Ricquet,  during  the  reign  of  Loais 
the  14th.  It  is  not  much  used,  but  is  finished  with  the  utmost  fide- 
lity, with  embankments,  and  stone  work,  locks  and  culverts,  and 
the  government  are  at  considerable  pains,  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Our  dinner  was  of  the  best  kind,  it  was  a  tabel  (Thote^  and  filled 
with  well-dressed  persons  ;  we  had  Burgundy  at  four  francs  per 
bottle,  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  and  of  fine  flavour. 

We  took  our  seats  in  the  diligence  to  Montpelier  ;  although  bat 
six  persons  are  admitted,  there  is  nevertheless  a  choice  of  places, 
and  the  four  first  on  the  list,  have  the  four  comer  seats,  which  hare 
padded  cushions  to  rest  the  head  against,  and  a  netting  suspended 
from  the  top  to  hold  hats  and  canes.  A  lady  occupied  one  of  the 
Qomera,  the  three  others  being  reserved  for  my  feUow-pasfiepgers 
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ud  mjseir.  A  fat  Frenchman,  with  a  white  ni^t  cap  on,  and  a 
surtoat  battoned  to  the  neck,  clambered  in  with  some  difficulty, 
and  claimed  the  corner  seat  occupied  by  the  lady  ;  come,  turn  out 
said  this  gourmand^  who  authorised  you  to  take  my  place  ?  the  lady 
apostulated,  and  hinted  something  about  the  gallantry  of  a  French^ 
Dian ;  gallantry  or  no  gallantry,  turn  out — I  am  number  one  on  the 
list ;  my  qoaker  friend  waxed  wroth,  and  soon  made  the  French- 
man sensible,  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  let  the  lady  alone,  and 
occupy  a  middle  seat,  which  he  did,  and  grumbled  all  the  way  to 
Montpelier. 

We  set  off  at  ten  o^clock  at  night,  the  moon  shining  clear  and 
bright,  and  passed  through  several  villages  ;  at  six  o'clock  the  next 
Boming,  we  arrived  at  Pezetias,  a  neat  village,  in  which  many  silk 
worms  arc  raised ;  passing  through  fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  we  met 
8e?eral  women  astride  on  horseback,  a  position  certainly  safe,  and 
not  ungraceful ;  at  four  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  Montpelier,  and 
alighted  at  a  very  superior  hotel,  called  Hotel  de  Midi ;  here  wo- 
meo  acted  as  porters,  taking  our  baggage,  and  disposing  of  it  in  the 
rarious  roomis  allotted  to  us,  this  custom  appeared  general.  Mont* 
pelier,  so  long  celebrated  for  its  medical  school,  and  its  supposed 
healthy  locality,  was  called  Mon»'j}%ellammy  or  the  Maids'  Moun- 
tain, from  its  being  built  on  the  joint  estate  of  two  virgins,  who  de- 
Toting  tliemselves  to  the  service  of  the  church,  bestowed  their 
property  for  public  purposes.  It  is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  hav* 
ingafine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  Mediterranean, 
which  is  a  distance  of  six  miles  ;  afibrding  also,  a  view  of  Cettc 
and  the  Gulph  of  Lyons,  It  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants  ; 
formerly,  the  residence  of  the  Court  gave  to  Montpelier,  consider- 
able ad?aatages  ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  rather  decaying  ;  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  very  irregular,  the  houses  high,  and  built  of  dark 
grey  stone.  Montpelier  is  not  as  ancient  as  the  towns  nearer  the 
Spanish  frontier.  When  Maguelonnt,  that  strong  hold  of  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  lakes,  was  destroyed  by  Charlemagne,  Montpelier  was 
not  built,  but  those  who  were  driven  from  Magvelonne,  occupied 
the  mountain,  on  which  Montpelier  now  stands,  and  on  which  the 
town  was  erected.  It  has  sustained  several  sieges,  particularly 
one,  in  which  Louis  the  13th  headed  his  army,  to  check  the  reii- 
giouB  turbulence  of  the  people,  who  took  up  arms  in  favour  of 
the  Reformed  Religion,  and  Montpelier  has  suffered  severely,  in 
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consequence  of  the  numerous  disputes  and  rebellions ,  on  this  deli^ 
cate  subject,  it  is  only  celebrated  for  its  healthy  position,  and  iti 
medical  schools.  A  very  obvious  error  seems  to  have  gone  abroad, 
in  relation  to  the  uncommon  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  balsamic 
qualities  of  the  climate  ;  patients,  alHicted  with  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, hare  resorted  to  this  place,  but  have  not  derived  the  anti 
cipated  benefits.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  variable,  the  air  in 
the  fall  and  v^inter  is  very  sharp  and  piercing,  in  summer  the  wea- 
ther is  hot,  the  chill  of  the  shade  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  unite  to 
produce  no  favourable  effect  on  consumptive  patients.  The  elevat- 
ed situation  of  Montpelier,  open  at  all  points,  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  strong  north-west  wind,  and  the  hot  sirocco  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, surrounded  by  marshes,  and  a  strong  miasma  rising  in  the 
morning,  should  satisfy  persons,  that  the  city  is  celebrated  without 
cause  ;  the  sky,  however,  is  very  clear,  and  at  night,  the  stars  ap- 
pear to  twinkle  with  unusual  lustre.  A  most  excellent  College  of 
Medicine  is  established,  together  with  a  Botanic  Garden  ;  for  the 
study  of  this  science,  Montpelier  aud  the  surrounding  country  is  pe- 
culiarly favourable.  This  garden  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  4th,  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  such  was  the 
avidity  for  this  delightful  study,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  for 
professors  and  students,  to  set  out  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the 
Pyrenees,  to  seek  for  rare  plants,  fossils,  and  minerals.  It  is  saii 
to  contain  10,000  specimens  of  plants. 

Montpelier  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  Brandy,  Verdigrease, 
Perfumery,  Cordials,  Oil,  and  Corn,  and  has  several  manufacto- 
ries of  Cloth,  Woollen  Stuffs,  Leather,  and  Vitriol.  The  stores 
are  principally  in  narrow  streets,  and  are  well  supplied  with  arti- 
cles of  taste  and  fancy.  A  new,  and  very  elegant  Theatre,  has 
been  erected,  fronting  a  public  square,  in  which,  a  select  compa- 
ny perform.  I  heard  some  fine  singing  from  one  of  the  principal 
actors.  Society  is  said  to  be  very  gay  and  dissolute,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  is  represented,  generally,  in  colours  not 
Tery  brilliant,  if  they  are  true  ;  and  a  variety  of  proverbs,  opera- 
ting always  against  the  Montpelliard,  is  a  satisfactory  proof,  that 
they  are  not  very  popular  among  their  cotemporaries.  There  arc 
good  Libraries,  Reading  and  Club  rooms,  together  with  balls,  the 
amusements  of  the  Opera,  &c.  &c.     Some  remains  of  a  recent  illu- 
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Biaatioa  sUU  existed.     In  a  Tery  narrow  street,  I  perceived  a  mio^ 
40  orer  a  door,  which  ran  thus  : 

"  The  King ;  the  sole  Judge,  tht  tole  Legislator y  the  sole  Defend 
der  of  his  People,**  ,  # 

The  Patriot,  whose  device  I  was  reading,  was  doubtless  one  of 
those  emigrants,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  the  king,  called  into 
action  their  old  impressions,  habits,  and  prejudices,  and  who^ 
iroald  give  to  t&e  rising  generation,  the  exploded  customs  of  the 
darker  ages.  These  political  anachronisms  will  do  the  state  no 
service - 

An  aqueduct,  in  the  best  order,  and  built  with  magnificence  and  - 
strength,  conducts  water  to  the  city  ;  it  is  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  has  three  rows  of  arches,  built  with  great 
taste  and  neatness ;  the  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has 
foantains  in  every  direction.  Several  beautiful  squares  and  pro- 
meuades,  are  to  be  ^een  about  the  city,  which  is  lively  and  bust- 
ling. The  dialect  of  the  people  is  a  strange  and  uncouth  patois,  a 
mixture  of  every  language  spoken  in  the  province,  from  the  time  of 
its  original  founders  ;  a  compound  of  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  French, 
iatennixed  with  Latin,  and  some  Arabic,  and  constituting  a  harslj^ 
and  dissonant  medley  of  sounds.  There  is,  however,  more  of  La- 
tin, than  of  any  ancient  language,  and  a  peculiarity  of  dialect, 
is  discernible  in  the  various  provinces  of  France,  as  it  is  in  Spain. 

We  left  Montpelier  the  next  morning,  in  a  return  Coach  for  Mar- 
seilles. The  distance  to  Nismes,  is  about  seven  leagues,  and  the 
•oontry  between  the  two  places,  is  in  the  highest  state  Qf  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  roads  in  excellent  order,  were  made  of  lime  stone,  which 
produces  a  white  dust,  that  covers  every  thing.  On  each  side,  the 
vine  was  bent  to  the  earth,  with  clusters  of  the  rich  grape,  olive  trees 
with  leaves  evergreen,  were  planted  in  close  rows  ;  villages  plea- 
sanUy  situated  ;  and  peasantry,  with  looks  of  tranquilUty,  gave  tokens 
of  prosperity  and  comfort. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  Lunel,  sn€at  village,  containing  aboat 
4000  inhabitants,  and  trading  chiefly  with  Cette,  in  Brandy,  through 
the  medium  of  a  small  canal.  Three  Englishmen,  who  were  tra- 
veUing-in  a  private  carriage,  were  dining  at  the  same  inn,  finding 
fault  with  every  thing,  and  sending  the  soup  from  the  table  m  apet^; 
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the  landlord  was' exasperated  ;  we  were  better  pleased,  fared  bet- 
ter, and  paid  less  ;  ^'  a  little  flattery  does  sometimes  well/'  About 
dusk,  we  arrived  at  Xismes,  and  passed  by  the  Amphitheatre,  which 
stood  darkly  frowning  with  age,  shaded  by  the  fall  of  Qight,  and 
alighted  at  the  Hotel  du  Lujcemburg., 

Hitherto,  the  antiquities  of  Spain,  as  far  as  my  time  would  per- 
mit, have  occupied  my  attention,  and  the  works  of  former  ages,  oi 
remote  periods,  have  had  more  attractiouii  for  me,  than  modern  ef- 
forts. They  are  collateral  evidences  of  history  ;  we  see  the  splen- 
did Temple,  the  spacious  Amphitheatre,  the  useful  and  ponderous 
Aqueduct;  and  our  imagination,  goes  back  to  the  periods  of  theii 
erection  ;  we  admire  the  strength,  the  elegance,  the  neatness,  anj 
ornament  of  these  buildings,  and  the  mind  then  reverts  to  the  ge< 
nius  and  disposition  of  the  people,  the  events  occurring  in  thosi 
times,  the  organization  of  their  governments,  the  operations  ot 
their  arms,  the  advancement  of  their  arts  and  science,  the  acme 
and  the  decay  of  their  power.  Many  useful  lessons,  are  the  result 
of  these  investigations  ;  we  know  Hannibal  familiarly,  when  seeini 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  the  field  of  Zama  ;  we  see  Cato,  nea^ 
the  mouldering  ruins  of  his  Senate  House,  at  Utica  ;  and  in  visiting 
the  remnants  of  antiquity,  which  have  been  spared  by  the  corro^ 
ding  hand  of  time,  and  the  careful  preservation  of  a  civilized  com 
Oiunity,  we  see,  what  enterprise,  talent,  and  perseverance  could 
effect ;  we  become  familiar  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  a  people 
who  have  long  slept  with  their  fathers,  and  we  discover  at  ooce, 
that  the  world  has  existed  longer  than  one  generation,  for  thni 
«cems  to  be  very  much  the  extent  of  our  care  and  anxieties  ;  above 
all,  we  see  what  a  love  of  fume  will  produce,  a  judicious,  harmless 
love  of  fame  ;  we  see  the  maisan  carr(Bj  at  Nismes,  we  are  de 
lighted  at  its  architecture,  and  preservation  ;  can  we  foi^et  that  ii 
wiis  erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus  ?  These  '^  thoughts  and  re 
mcmbrances''  are  produced,  by  reviewing  the  remnants  of  anti 
quity,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  To  an  American,  to  aciti 
zen  of  the  new  world,  these  "  abstract  chronicles  of  the  times,*' 
have  double  interest ;  and  I  hastened  to  visit,  in  company  with  mj 
intelligent  friends,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Blodget,  the  curiosities  witl 
which  Ni.smes  abounds. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre ;  the  fury  of  the  revolution,  and  the  internal  discord, 
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which  for  several  yean  reined  in  France,  particularly  in  this  place, 
hA  oot  affected  these  monuments  of  the  arts  ;  the  French  people, 
bad  carefully  preserved  them  from  decay  and  injury,  and  the  Am- 
phitheatre was  surrounded  by  an  iron  palisado.  The  form  of 
this  stupendous  building,  which  is  still  in  admirable  preservation,  is 
elliptical;  its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  400  English  feet,  or,  ac* 
cording  to  French  measure,  sixty  seven  fathoms,  and  three  feet ; 
the  width,  is  320  feet,  or  fifty  two  fathoms ;  the  circumference, 
a  hundred  and  ninety  fathoms,  or  1100  feet;  and  it  is  70  feet  in 
height.  From  its  size,  it  will  reudily  be  conceived,  that  it  was 
Miii^cieDtly  ample,  for^ll  the  sports  of  the  ring  ;  and  its  mas^nitude, 
also  conveys  a  singular  proof  of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  a 
people,  who,  in  a  small  colony,  erected  an  Amphitheatre,  of  such 
beauty  and  dimensions.  It  has  sixty  arches,  at  equal  distances,  and 
tour  gates,  which  admit  spectators  into  the  Arena.  Momieur  J)e 
BoriV/e  contends,  that  two  orders  of  architecture,  are  distinctly  vi- 
lible,  in  this  building ;  the  Tuscaa,  and  the  Doric  ;  certain  it  is, 
that  the  pillars,  caps,  and  bases,  the  frieze  on  the  pediment,  and 
other  ornamepts,  betray  the  greatest  taste  and  neatness  ;  and  con- 
trasted with  the  heavy  masses  of  black  and  smoky  stone,  which 
:ompose  this  building,  produce  a  light  and  airy  appearance.  It 
jr;L«  calculated  to  contain  17,000  persons.  There  are  severd  rows 
)f  seats,  for  dilTerent  grades,  that  reach  to  three  fpet  of  the  at- 
ic  or  summit ;  the  whole  is  uncovered  at  the  top,  as  it  was  ciis^ 
omary  to  have  an  awning  drawn  over,  which  was  affixed  to  wood- 
in  110*1,9,  driven  in  the  wall,  the  holes  of  which,  amounting  to  120. 
ind  sixteen  inches  apart,  are  yet  to  be  seen.  This  custom  of  shield- 
ng  the  spectiitors  from  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  was  introduced  by  Q. 
Mfiilus  into  Rome.  The  first  row  of  seats,  genenilly  reserved  for 
persons  of  distinction,  was  called  the  Podium,  and  consisted  ol  32 
jenches  ;  m^ny  of  the  seats  in  the  first  row,  are  yet  entire  ;  those 
or  the  inferior  order,  reaching  from  the  Podium  to  the  portico, 
re  destroyed  ;  but  sufficient  yet  remain,  to  show  the  order  and 
rrangement.  The  seats  were  of  stone,  of  various  dimensions  and 
hickness ;  around  the  Arena,  a  palisallo  mtist  have  been  erected, 
eaching  to  the  Podium,  to  preserve  the  spectators  from  the  attacks 
f  the  wild  beasts,  as  a  part  still  exists.  The  vomltorias,  or^cn- 
rances,  are  all  in  good  order,  though  obstructed  by  rubbish ;  the 
tair  cases  leading  to  the  attic,  where  the  soldiers  and  common  peo» 
le  generally  sat,  wo^p.  very  narrow  and  dark  ;  from  the  top,  there 
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M  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  and  surrounding  coantry.  We  spent 
upwards  of  an  boor,  in  viewing  every  part  of  this  ancient  and  ele- 
gant building.  Various  attempts,  in  the  time  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, were  made  to  destroy  it,  but  it  has  resisted  the  efforts  of  these 
barbarians.  We  could  not  but  revert  to  the  various  uses  to  whicb 
Amphitheatres  were  devoted  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  like- 
Wise  to  the  necessity,  at  those  periods,  of  amusing  the  people,  and 
abstracting  their  attention  from  important  subjects.  The  Circen- 
nan  ihowi^  to  which  these  buildings  were  appropriated,  consisted  of 
the  PeiUcUklum,  the  Ludu$  Trcj<B,  the  Saliatio  Pyrhicay  the  Chariot 
Race$f  the  Naumachia^  the  Skor»  of  Wild  Beatt$^  and  the  Gladia- 
tor$.  The  first  amusement,  consisted  simply  of  wrestling  and  other 
gymnastic  exercises.  Homer  represents,  that  in  pitching  the  Qvoii 
and  Wrestlings  both  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  were  celebrated.  The  se- 
cond, the  Ludus  Trqjeiy  was  the  military  evolutions  of  boys,  be- 
longing to  families  of  distinction,  who,  in  early  life,  were  trained 
to  arms  in  the  Circus  ;  they  elected,  from  among  themselves,  a  cap- 
tain, to  whom  the  title  of  Prtnceps  Juventutis  was  given.  These 
boys  were  well  armed  and  disciplined,  their  military  movements, 
tod  the  indications  of  early  talent,  were  objects  of  public  attention 
and  admiration.  The  Pyrhicce^  does  not  differ  much  from  the  Lv- 
dus  TrojoBf  except  that  it  was,  in  addition  to  military  movements,  a 
lively  sport,  itpproximating  to  dancing ;  Apulius  describes  a  Pyrrid 
dance^  by  boys  and  maids,  which  is  the  only  distinction  between 
the  two  amusements.  The  Chariot  Races,  were  a  most  popular 
sport,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  and  rivalry,  it  was  not  un- 
common, for  a  whole  town  to  be  diviJfsd,  in  favour  of  distinct  par* 
ties  of  Charioteers  ;  hence,  emulation  and  ambition  were  excited. 
There  were  originally  four  companies,  who  were  distinguished  bj 
the  colours  of  their  liveries,  as  our  riders  on  the  race  course  are, 
•ucb  as  tlie  Prassina,  the  Russattaj  the  Alba,  and  the  Veneia,  To 
these  four  companies  of  distinct  colours,  the  Emperor  Domiiian, 
added  two  more,  the  Golden^  and  ihePurp/e:  his  successors,  how- 
ever, repealed  the  order.  AVro,  used  to  perform  in  the  Olympick 
Games,  and  generally  used  a  Chariot  with  ten  horses  ;  he  run  ea- 
sels also  in  the  Circus,  and  Heliogabulus  experimented  with  Ele- 
phants. The  matches  seldom  exceeded  twenty  in  one  day,  and 
four  Chariots  in  a  match,  and  the  heats,  extended  to  seven  times 
round  the  Metae.  The  last  Missus,  or  match,  was  made  up  like  the 
sweep  stakes  of  the  present  day,  by  collections  from  the  specta- 
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ton.  The  rdce  at  fint,  began  by  sound  of  Tnimpet,  though  sub- 
sequently, a  white  handkerchief  suspended  from  the  Praetor's  scat, 
was  the  signal ;  the  victors  were  crowned  with  laurels,  and  othei* 
garlands,  and  the  profits  of  these  sports  were  so  considerable,  that 
Juvenal  in  speaking  of  one  of  these  sportsmen,  said,  he  was  rich 
enough  to  boy  a  "  Hundred  Lawyers/'  A  singular  standard  of 
wealth. 

**  Hinc  centum  patrimonta  causidicorum,  Parte  alia  Solum  russatt 
pone  LacerUe.  Sat.  7. 

The  shows  of  wild  beasts,  were  also  a  fayourite  amusement ;  and 
animals,  the  most  rare  and  extraordinary,  were  procured  at  a  great 
expense.  These  amusements,  were  divided  into  three  parts,  first,- 
where  men  were  permitted  to  chase  the  animals  :  Secondly, 
where  they  fought  with  each  other:  and  Thirdly,  where  they  were 
brought  out  to  fight  with  a  man.  Those,  whose  lot  it  was  to  com* 
bat  with  furious  animals,  were  generally  condemned  for  some 
crime,  and  were  called  BettiariL  The  naumachia,  or  mock  sea- 
fights,  were  highly  popular,  after  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Arena, 
was  8up|4ied  with  water  from  aqueducts  ;  barks,  and  other  light  ves" 
sels,  well  moored,  sailed  round  the  circus,  and  made  a  display  of  their 
skill  in  attack  and  defence.  Claudius^  before  the  Fucine  Lake  was 
Jrained,  gave  a  spendid  naumachia  conaisting  of  several  hundred 
vessels.  The  combatants,  whose  fate  of  course  was  doubtful,  were 
remarked  to  have  thus  greeted  him  as  they  passed,  while  seated  on 
an  elevated  position,  A^ie  Imperator,  morituri  te  salutanty  to  which 
he  replied,  with  his  usual  apathy  and  cruel  insensibility,   aveti  vos. 

Among  the  most  extraordinary  shows,  denoting  a  cruel  and  caN 
loas  people,  we  may  reckon  the  Gladiators,  The  origin  of  this  body 
is  very  obscure  ;  they  may,  however,  be  traced  to  the  early  periods 
of  antiquity,  when  the  heathens,  in  pursuance  of  their  supersti- 
tloas  policy,  sacrificed  with  human  blood,  and  killed  persons,  to 
appease  the  an^y  ghosts  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  course  of  time, 
in  order  to  cover  those  barbarous  customs,  they  trained  men  to 
arms,  and,  on  the  day  of  sacrifice,  they  compelled  tliem  to  fi^ht.  By 
degrees,  these  combats  became  fashionable.  The  first  %ht  ofG'/a- 
iiators^  which  we  have  recorded,  was  in  Rome,  which  was  got  up 
by  JVf.  jf  D.  Brutus  on  the  death  of  their  father,  and  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Ap,  Claudius,  and  Jl#.  Fulvius,  These,  were  frequently 
repeated;  the  priests  tbemselveij  got  them  up  ;  fur  Seutonins  sitti 
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Pliny,  speaking  of  the  impioas  patrons  of  these  craelties,  mentira 
the  Ludi  Sacerdotales  and  the  Ludi  Pontificaltt,  The  Emperors* 
who  were  ever  oo  the  watch  to  promote  amusements,  without  re- 
ference to  morals,  seized  upon  every  occasion  to  gratify  the  peo- 
ple, with  a  show  of  Gladiatort,  and  some  of  the  best  men,  who 
wore  the  imperial  purple,  were  deaf  to  considerations  of  humanity, 
and  patronised  these  bloody  games.  JicZtuj  Cetsar  once  gave  a 
show,  wherein  320  pair  fought..  Titus,  the  respectable  and  brare 
Titus,  gave  an  entertainment  for  one  hundred  days,  in  which  the 
Gladiators  and  shows  of  wild  beasts,  were  not  omitted  ;  and  Trajan, 
known  to  be  equally  hum.me,  brought  a  thousand  pair  of  Gladia- 
tors in  the  field.  The  number  of  these  barbarians  increased  to  that 
degree,  as  to  threaten  the  safety  of  Rome.  These  persons  were 
mostly  slaves,  or  unruly  servants,  sold  to  the  LamHuB  or  instnicton 
of  Gladiators  ;  they  were  divided  into  several  grades,  armed  ia 
various  manners,  and  fought  at  different  periojds  of  the  day  ;  some 
fought  in  armour  on  horseback,  others  in  chariots,  and  on  foot ; 
The  Satnnite  GiadiatorSy  carried  a  broad  shield,  a  belt  over  their 
breast^  a  helmet  on  their  heads,  and  a  short  sword.  The  fights  were 
announced  by  show-bills,  posted  against  the  walls,  called  Edicta. 
Before  the  fight  began,  the  Gladiators  moved  in  pairs  around  the 
Arena,  and  made  their  obeisance  to  the  audience.  They  commen- 
ced by  the  sound  of  trumpet ;  each  had  partizans  who  encouraged 
them  ;  if  any  one  was  wounded,  the  spectators  cried  out  koc  habit, 
hehcuit.  However  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
the  conquered  person,  was  either  put  to  death,  or  his  life  spared, 
as  the  audience  directed.  The  shows  of  mercy  or  condemnntiott 
were  most  extraordinary,  they  were  called  Premere  pollicem  and 
vertere  polltcem ;  the  sign  of  favour,  was  merely  clenching  the  fists 
together,  and  elevating  the  thumbs  ;  but  separating  the  fists,  and  re- 
versing the  order,  and  holding  down,  or,  as  it  was  called,  bending 
back  the  thumbs,  was  a  signal  to  kill  the  conquered  person,  so  that 
the  life  of  a  conquered  Gladiator,  depended  on  the  mere  torn  of  a 
thumb. 

We  could  not  avoid  reverting  to  such  barbarous  sports,  which 
civilization  has  long  indignantly  banished,  while  viewing  an  amphi- 
tiieatre  in  good  order,  and  passing  round  the  Arena,  in  which  m 
much  blood  has  been  wantonly  shed.  We  spent  upwards  of  an 
hour  in  the  building,  which  h>  worthy  the  eulo^  so  generally  cosf* 
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ferred^  on  its  architecture  and  ponderoas  magnificence.  There 
were  other  antiquities  yet  to  be  seen  at  Nismes  ;  the  most  con- 
ipicQOos,  and  it  may  be^questioned,  whether^t  was  not  tfae^nest  speci- 
men yet  entire  in  the  world,  was  the  Mai$on  Garree,  or  square  house, 
%hic\k  is  an  uncouth  appellation.  This  building,  is  situated  in  the 
same  street  as  the  amphitheatre,  but  placed  somewhat  back,  so 
that  in  the  midst  of  modern  houses,  it  opens  upon  the  spectators 
suddenly,  and  the  wonderful  contrast,  produces  a  sudden  and  sor- 
prising  effect  It  is  a  Temple  in  the  most  perfect  preservation,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  small  but  exceedingly  light  and  b«»autifttl ;  it 
has  dix  pillars,  on  each  front,  which  form  a  portico,  and  on  each 
side,  nine  pillars  or  pilasters,  which  adhere  to  the  walls.  There 
are  no  windows,  and  the  light  is  admitted  only  through  the  door. 
We  could  not  see  the  entire  of  this  beautiful  temple,  as  it  was  fil« 
led  with  arms  ;  over  the  portico,  an  inscription,  in  letters  of  some 
metal,  have  been  affixed,  but  the  holes  only  remain,  and  Mons. 
Seguir  of  Nismes,  who  hiis  collected  and  published  many  interest- 
ing facts,  respecting  these  antiquities,  aAer  much  labour  in  tracing 
the  forms  and  bearings  of  these  punctures,  made  out  the  inscrip- 
tion as  follows : — 

B.  CiESARi  AuousTi,  P.  Cos.  L.  Cjesari  Augusti  j 
F.  Cos.  Desigwato,  principibus  juventutis. 

Dedicated  to  Caius  and  Lucius  the  two  sons  of  Augustus. 

It  ii9  impossible  to  do  ample  justice,  in  describing  the  lightness, 
the  beauty,  the  proportion,  and  harmony  of  the  building ;  which 
struck  me,  as  being  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  created  feel- 
ings of  regret,  that  with  all  the  improvements  of  modern  times, 
wc  were  at  this  day,  incapable  of  constructing  any  building,  with 
«qaal  taste  and  harmony. 

The  Capitol,  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  has  been  built  after  the 
mdel  of  this  Temple,  which  is  117  English  feet  in  length,  and 
37  in  breadth. 

From  the  Maison  Carree^  we  visited,  what  was  called  the  Tem- 
ple of  Diana,  but  from  its  construction,  on  the  margin  of  a  copious 
•tream  of  water,  which  forms  several  beautiful  founttiins  and  water- 
courses, we  should  rather  suppose  it  to  be  dedicated  to  some  River 
^od,  as  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Carthagenians,  were  celebrated 
&r  erecting  temples  over  springs  and  fovntaiss.    The  situation  h 
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romantic^  but  only  half  the  tempje  and  roof  exists,  which  is-heavr 
and  of  the  composite  order.  The  arrangements  of  these  fountaini 
the  oraameDts  of  the  garden,  and  other  works  of  modem  timei 
reader  this  place  ^  most  agreeable  retreat. 

The  Tour  Magne,  situated  on  a  high  and  craggy  hill,  OTerlookioj 
the  town,  and  having  a  delightful  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  aa^ 
the  surrouil^iing  country,  is  a  curious  shaped  antique,  and  hiitw 
rians  cannot  agree,  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied  ;  bj 
some,  it  was  considered  a  Light-House,  by  others  a  Mausoleum  | 
it  is  a  tower  of  several  stories,  of  a  pyramidical  form,  it  has  i 
few  cells  in  the  lower  story,  and  a  mishapen  room.  It  may  hav^ 
been  used  as  a  light  hiuse,  to  warn  mariners  off  the  Gulph  of  Ljonsj 
though  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  The  Poni  du  Gard,  i^ 
the  vicinity  of  Nismes,  is  an  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  water  int^ 
the  city,  it  has  three  tiers  of  arches,  is  constructed  of  enormooi 
masses  of  stone,  and  is  a  surprising  specimen  of  industry,  tastej 
and  magnificence.  There  are  no  inscriptions  except  A.  IE,,  Ai 
wh^Ch  may  signify,  Aquadnctus  Elii  AdrianL  I 

Nismes  was  founded  by  the  Phocians,  who  emigrated  from  Ionia  | 
it  was  a  distinguished  Roman  Colony,  and  had  its  Consuls,  Decern^ 
Tirs,  Ediles,  Decurians,  QMsestors,  and  a  Senate.  Marcus  Agrip^ 
pft$f  son-in-law  to  Augtutua,  settled  a  colony  there.  The  moden^ 
town,  coadsts  of  narrow  streets,  crooked,  close,  and  unhealthy  ^ 
there  are  some  good  houses,  a  few  beautiful  public  walks,  and  th^ 
environs  of  the  town,  are  delightful.  The  manufactories,  which 
are  principall}'  of  silk,  are  very  flourishing,  a  vast  majority  of  Ihe 
inhabitants  are  Protestants.  It  has  a  theatre,  library,  cabinet  of 
antiquities,  and  of  natural  history. 

After  a  day,  passed  to  great  advantage  and  satisfaction  at  Nismes,! 
we  leflitthe  next  morning,  and  travelled  over  a  hilly  country,  in-j 
terspersed  with  the  olive  and  vine,  to  Beaucoure,  the  BellLqmdrai 
of  antiquity  ;  which  is  about  the  distance  of  five  leagues,  and  is  si-j 
tuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  This  town,  is  only  celebrated { 
for  its  fairs,  which  are  held  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  tittract  mer-  i 
chants  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  aodj 
amount  to  about  10,000  ;  an  ancient  castle  in  ruins,  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  an  eminence^  near  the  town.  jOn  the  south  side  of  tbe 
city,  the  Canal  «f  Languedoa  empties  into  the  Rhone,  the  en- 
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Hikmeiits«  to  pr«yent  the  spring  floods,  are  of  hewn  stone,  and 
lisbed  with  great  labour  aod  fidelity  ;  here  are  two  locks.  W« 
•ossed  the  river  on  a  bridge,  formed  of  twenty-^even  large  flat-bot^ 
bed  boatB ;  the  river  is  rapid,  "  shelvy  and  shallow,"  the  great  • 
it  depth,  being  but  six  feet.  Opposite  Beaticaire,  on  the  left  bank 
[the  Rhone,  we  passed  through  2brra#cofi,  a  smalltown,  without 
ly  thing  of  note  to  distinguish -it,  except  a  Roman  castle  ;  and  pro^ 
8eded  twelve  miles  further  to  St.  Remyt^  once  of  considerable 
»te,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Glanum  lAvii^  a  Roman  city,  oncH 
fgreat  unportance  ;  but,  at  present,  only  celebrated  for  two  splen^ 
id  remnants  of  antiquity  ;  the  one,  is  a  Triumphal  Arch^  the  other 
\Mausoleum.  The  arch  is  greatly  mutilated  ;  it  has  fluted  columni 
f  the  Corinthian  order,  with  figures  of  male  and  female  slavecs 
liether  with  winged  victories  and  hexs^nal  compartments  ;  thd 
(hole  executed  in  a  simple  and  light  style  of  architecture.  The 
isusoleum,  is  formed  of  a  pedestal,  very  elegantly  ornamented, 
tbam  rtlievo^  with  combats  of  horsemen  and  foot  Soldiers  ;  the 
ieze  is  adorned  with  dragons  and  serpents,  the  whole  is  surmounted 
nih  a  colonnade,  consisting  of  twelve  fluted  pillars,  it  is  very 
eat  and  in  good  proportion,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  :-^ 

SEXIiMIVLIEICFrARENTIBVSSVie 

fwwlatcd  thus,  "  Sextus,  Luciut  and  Marcus,  sons  of  Caius  Julieiuv 
•Pected  this  to  their  parents."  The  filial  piety,  which  is  demons 
(rated  by  such  splendid  structures^  is  a  striking  proof  of  the^  ire» 
bementofthatage. 

The  road  for  several  miles,  continued  of  that  fin^liine  stone,  so 
kquently  found  in  the  South  of  France,  and,  produced  a  constant^ 
lost,  which  made  its  way  into  the  carriage,  through  every  cranny 
md  breach  ;  it  appeared  greatly  frequented,  as  we  met,  in  the 
lonrse  of  the  day,  not  less  ttem  one  hundj'ed  carts,  laden  with  gooda 
^  different  kinds,  and  for  various  towns  and  villagea;  these  carts  were 
irawii  with  four,  sometimes  eight  horses,  placed  one  before,  the 
ithtr,  and  drawing  from  two  to  four  tons  ;  an  idea  may  therefore  be 
bnned,  of  the  extent  and  value  of  internal  trade  in  France,  to  fii« 
'ilitate  which,  so  much  labour  and  expense  had  been  bestowed  or^ 
^  roads,  as  to  render  them  in  the  finest  condition.  Stone  is  very 
i<^vce  ;  there  are  no  fences  to  mark  or  divide  the  property  of  each 
>^9  and  BO  flocks  are  seen  without  a  keener ;  oki  qiig|&  sid^  9f  tbil 
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I^oad,  <he  acacia,  ajcanore,  mulberry «  and  poplar  trees,  ifrepb^ 
ted  at  eq^al  distances,  which  give  to  the  long  vistas  a  v^ry  agre^ 
tble  appearance*.  We  saw  many  women  at  woric  in  the  fieldsl 
and  on  every  occasion,  some  circumstance*  indicated  the  uncoii 
mon  industry  of  the  female  poMion  of  the  population,  who,  to 
miling  countenance,  an  agreeable  address,  and  obtigiog  demd 
nor,  added  a  neatnesa  in  dress,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  whi(d 
could  not  fittl  to  create  the  most  favourable  impresaions.  I 

We  arrived  at  Aix^  formerly  the  capital  of  Provence,  ami  loi^ 
fheseat'of  justice  ;  ^nd  a  residence  for  Judges  and  CouDseilorj 
Jtr,  the  Aqua  Sextia  of  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  earliest  town 
fettled  in  Provence ;  it  has  now  but  few  remains  of  antiquitj 
enough,  however,  are  yet  to  be  seen  to  prove,  thai  it  was  a  nobli 
city,  and,  at  this  day,  it  bears  an  air  of  grandeur  and  tranquillity ;  \ 
Classic  retirement,  which  qualifies  it  for  the  residence  of  thos^ 
who,  in  academic  shades,  seek  to  strengthen  the  mind,  and  sofie^ 
the  condition  of  man  ;  it  has  many  libraries,  and  museoma  of  o^ 
tural  and  artiiicial  curiosities ;  it  is  an  extremely  neat,  populous 
and  handsome  city,  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  principal  stree^ 
or  course,  is  wide,  and  planted  on  each  side,  with  rows  of  elo 
and  poplar  ;  it  is  divided  into  five  compartments  or  avenues,  tb 
eentre  for  carriages,  and  the  residue  for  foot  passengers  and  carts 
it  ii  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is  secured  by 
^yn  palisade,  light  and  ornamental.  In  this  street  are  the  hoi 
of  the*  ^^^  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitants,  together  with  11 
hotels  and\r^^^®~^^°'^^  '^  ^^«  ^  ^^  centre,  a  very  curious 
ancient  fountain  ^^  ^^  water  ;  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  lej 
to  baths,  the  ruins  oT  ?*ticb,  yet  remain,  and  are  resorted  to  bj 
rheumatic  patients.  There  ar«  several  CaOiedrals,  which  ar^ 
justly  celebrated  ;  that  of  St.  Satirewr^  being  the  most  remarkably 
for  its  gates  of  highly  and  curiously  wrought,  walnut  wood,  whic^ 
'  is  considered  a  great  mechanical  curiosity.  Altogether,  Aix,  frooj 
its  order  and  tranquillity,  its  refined  inhabitants,  and  delightful  si 
tuation,  must  be  a  desirable  residence  for  strangers  ;  it  contains 
about  22,000  inhabitants,  and  trades  principally  in  wine,  brandjj 
oil,  dried  fruits,  and  has  some  manufiu^tories  of  cloth,  silk,  an^ 
velvet. 

FromAixtoMar8eilies4isaboiit22nilea;  not  frrfron  the  town, 
jb  the  spot  wheie  Maiins,  fought  a  decisive  battle,  «gaia0t  tk 
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jMb,  t»  MsmieBionite  which,  a  triimphal  arch  was  efected.-**. 
Dte  road  to  Har|eilie6  became  moimtainoiiSy  but  waa  still  in  good 
der ;  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hilli»  we  had  a  fine  i4ew  of 
he  M editerraneaii ;  and  the  eity,  its  clustered  houses  and  spires^ 
rere  seen  ia  a  confused  anass.  Behiiid  Marseilles,  an  Amphitheatra 
ffflonntaiaa  arosa,.  which  shat  oat  thesea,  excepting  from  the 
^eitward ;  ai  the  base  of  these  mountains,  and  on  the  plains  near 
Ite  city,  an  inuneafle  number  of  countrf  houses  were  erecteid, 
rithout  trees  or  shelter,  the  fields-  were  studded  witkibe^e  little 
oies  or  summer  retreats,  which  produced  a  very  pleasing  efiect* 
U  entered  this  elegant  and  ancient  city^  by  the  principal. street^ 
nd  alighted  at  the  Cross  of  Malta. 


At  ieogtb  I  waa  cheered,  by  the  prospect  of  reaching  my  place 
( destiaation  without  farther  delay  ;  I  saw  the  port,  the  shipping 
Nth  yarioos  flags,  and  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  Mediterranean,  td 
^k  for  the  Afincan  shore.    I  was  still  a^  a  great  distance,  had  htiVk  . 
•me  obitacl«i  lo  contend  with,  is  these  days  of  war  and  reTolntioB^ 

Marseilles,  the  MassUia  of  antiquity,  was  founded  by  the  Pho» 
atofl,  fi-om  Ionia,  ujpwards  of  six  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
bd  was  at  that  period,  and  has  continued  since  to  be,  the  most 
louriihing,  commercial  depot  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  time 
)f  the  Romans,  it  was  not  only  considered  as  a  valuable  sea  port, 
nitiras  renowned  for  its  letters  and  refined  society  ;  the  children  of 
k  Romans,  being  frequently  sent  there  for  their  education,  and 
is  seminaries  of  learning,  were  said  to  be  equal  at  least,  to  those  Af 
(tbeos  and  Rhodes.  Many  Romans  of  distinction  resided  at  Mar- 
leiiles,  and  its  high  character  sorely  galled  the  jealous  Carthage^- 
^.  Cicero  styled  it  J^om  GaUiarwn  Athena^  ohe  of  the  high- 
^t  compliments  which  could  be  paid  to  it ;  Livy  hesitated  not,  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  accomplished  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
i&d  Tacitus f  whose  approbation  was  oyer  desirable,  because  it  was 
iincere,  spoke  of  it,  as  being  equal  in  point  of  literary  acquire^ 
■^enU,  to  the  first  cities  of  Greece.  Pjftkias  and  Euthmenn,  re- 
sided here,  and  were  two  of  the  first  and  boldest  nayigators ;  Cri- 
"^>  a  learned  physican,  practised  at  Marseilles  ;  and  fi*om  erery 
early  event  which  is  known,  it  is  evident,  that  Marseilles  main- 
^ned,  in  ancient  times,  a  very  distinguished  rank.  The  Massili- 
ttfi  contiaued  long  in  aliiaace  with  the  Rmaans,  and 'would  proba> 
Uy  bsve  maintained  their  independence^  had  they  not  injudiciously, 
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espoused  the  part  of  Pompey,  and  awakened  the  indignaticm  ofj 
powerful  people,  who  crushed  their  liberty,  their  virtues,  ani 
their  very  name.  The  Romans,  long  held  the  city  and  provence 
and,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  passed  under  the  cootroul  of  tlM 
Visigoths,  the  Ostrogoths,  Merovingians,  Carlo vingians,  Burgud 
dian  and  French  Princes.  It  has  little  left  of  its  ancient  splendour! 
in  Arts  and  Sciences,  hut  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  tlie  most  beauii 
fill,  gay,  and  rich  cities  in  France,  the  most  agreeable  in  point  d 
climate,  amusements,  Uving,  and  economy,  for  a  permanent  resi 
dence* 

Our  Hotel  was  crowded  with  strangers ;  the  table  d*hote  surround^ 
*d  by  forty  or  fifty  respectable,  well  dressed  persons.  A  vast  difl 
ference  was  discernible  in  the  quality  and  character  of  the  dishesj 
brought  on  the  tabk  in  rapid  succession,  with  those  to  which  we  haj 
been  accustomed  in  Spain.  We  were  surrounded  with  plenty,  eie\ 
.  ry  thing  was  sumptuous,  and  the  company,  though  noisy  and  loqoaj 
cious,  was  nevertheless  attentive  and  polite.  During  tbe  desei^ 
three  Savoyards  entered  the  room,  two  with  guitars  suspended  froi^ 
their  backs,  like  the  Troubadours,  and  the  third  chaunted  a  pastoj 
ral  air  with  skill  and  sweetness,  which  they  accompanied  on  theii 
instruments ;  one  of  these  wandering  Minstrels,  displayed  a  verj 
curious  talent,  of  producing  sounds  according  to  note,  by  beatid 
his  chin  with  his  fists,  which  he  struck,  battered,  and  bruised  tt 
the  right  and  left,  until  it  was  fairly  blue,  and  like  a  jelly,  hni 
played  in  this  manner,  part  of  the  battle  of  Prague,  in  a  correct^ 
harmonious  style  ;  it  was  a  most  singular  display  of  musical  talent 
After  the  performance,  one  of  the  parties  banded  about  a  sm«d 
Wicker  basket,  and  collected  a  few  francs,  for  their  serviced,  aal 
departed. 

As  there  were  several  Americans  residing  at  Marseilles,  to  some 
Of  whom  we  had  letters,  we  lost  no  time  in  procuring  lodgings,  ia 
which  we  fortunately  succeeded,  by  obtaining  apartments  at  Ma- 
dam CarPs  mRue  Paradis,  a  very  obliging  and  amiable  lady,  whose 
house  was  filled  with  Americans.  Being  comfortably  situated  among 
our  feUow  citizens,  and  enjoying  that  reciprocity  of  feeling  and 
sentiment,  which  ever  exists  among  compatriots,  I  lost  no  time  ia 
visiting  every  thing,  rare  and  curious  in  this  celebrated  place.  It  is 
impossible  to  view  Marseilles  without  admiration  ;  society,  in  ma- 
-»y  instance*,  renders  a  dull  city  agreeable  to  a  stranger  j  but  here. 
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tociety,  amasements,  an  active  and  bustling  people,  ettensive  com- 
'  merce,  good  and  cheap  living,  wide  and  airy  streets,  a  sod  and 

pleasant  climate,  and  superb  mansions,  unite  to  render  the  city  at- 
-  tractive,  and  the  time  of  a  visitor  most  agreeably  diversified. 

Marseilles  is  divided  into  old  and,  new  town,  the  ancient  part  of 
flae  city,  is  narrow,  crooked,  and  dull,  the  modern  part  is  directly 
the  rev  err**  The  port  is  formed  of  a  basin,  surrounded  by  h  no- 
ble quay,  on  whlc^  ranges  of  store-houses  are  built,  and  where 
the  principal  depot  of  commerce  is  centered.  The  entrance  to  this 
basin  from  the  sea,  is  so  narrow,  that  trro  large  vessels  can  scarce- 
ly come  in  at  once,  and  is  secured  by  logs  and  dnifis,  which  are 
locked  at  night  The  basin  can  contain  1000  vessels  with  pu«e» 
and  has  probably  18  feet  water,  so  that  they  are  sheltered  from 
every  danger.  Nothing  is  more  lively,  than  the  picture  which  this 
pla«e  presents,  crowded  with  shipping,  the  flags  and  streamers  of 
various  nations,  floating  to  the  wind,  and  commingling  with  each 
other  ;  swarms  of  ferry  boats,  or  gondolas,  with  silk  and  worsted 
awnings,  conveying  passengers  and  merchants,  U>  and  from  the  vea- 
iels ;  calces  landing  on  the  broad  stone  quay ;  Turks  and  Spa- 
niards, Greeks,  Moors,  Genoese,  English,  Americans,  Catalans, 
Italians,  and  Germans^  all  with  hurried  gait,  attending  to  business  ; 
stores  of  various  kinds,  fruit-sellers,  cook-shops,  smlors,  and  cus- 
tom house-oflicers,  render  this  place,  the  most  gay  and  animated 
in  the  city.  To  the  north,  a  small  low  building  is  erected  for  a 
health  office,  persons  in  quarantine,  come  under  the  grated  win- 
dows in  their  boats,  and  make  known  their  wants.  .  Marseilles  suf- 
fered so  much  by  the  plague,  about  the  year  1720,  that  every  pre- 
caution is  taken.  Vessels  from  the  Levant,  perform  a  quarantine  of 
40  days,  at  a  small  island  near  the  city,  and  passengers  are  admit- 
ted into  an  excellent  Lazaretto,  of  several  miles  in  circumference, 
which  is  walled.  Some  good  paintings,  particularly  one  represent- 
ing the  plague,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  health-oflice.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  Quay,  the  Exchange  is  erected,  a  very  elegant  building 
in  a  light  and  uniform  style  of  architecture  ;  the  exterior  was  for- 
merly decorated  with  some  splendid  specimens  of  sculpture,  which 
have  been  removed  from  political  causes.  The  merchants  are  ad- 
mitted at  half-past  four  o'clock,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  the 
business  ce«e3  at  half-past  five ;  formerly,  they  were  drummed 
ia  and  out  of  the  Exchange  ;  no  insolvent  debtor  is  admitted,  un- 
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less  be  shall  kave  hoDOttrdbiy  liquidated  irith  hia  crtditors^ 
quendy ,  all  such^  traoBact  biuiMSS  oat  of  doors.  Then  are  sere^ 
ral  promenades  or  public  squares,  GasteUfoac*  Su  Ferreol,  and  di.  | 
la  Omedie^  are  the  principal,  cofether  with  the  GnamUsrinSy  a  spa*. 
eious  and  elegant  street,  containing  the  most  fiisbionabie  stores.-*  | 
The  houses  are  high,  airy,  and  neatly  finished^  and  the  side  walks 
effonl  a  comfort  and  convenience,  not  found  in  erery  other  C2«/  ii 
France.  Water  is  continually  flowing  through  the  stj^efs,  fromn 
variety  of  fountains,  which,  from  tbei|:  eieration,  contribute  to 
keep  the  city  cool,  clear,  and^b^thy.  The  annual  iair  at  Mar* 
aeilles,  had  conuneseed  three  days,  which  not  only  attracted  a  tt- 
riety  of  strangers,  but  enticed  all  the  inhabitants  from  their  homes  ; 
it  was  to  continue  fourteen  days.  On  each  side  of  the  GMcrte,  and 
Cbnna6ierre,  booths  were  erected,  which  were  filled  with  every 
species  of  manufactures,  toys,  hardware,  books,  jewelrj,  kc  ar* 
ranged  with  taste  and  order,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night*— 
The  beau  monde  were  walking  from  booth  to  booth,  and  pmchasing 
presents  for  each  other.  Amusements  of  course,  formed  a  pronu- 
nent  attraction  for  the  Bamrgoise.  Puppet  shows,  inimitably  droll, 
and  always  attended  by  an  English  audience  ;  flying  horses  and  car- 
riages, filled  with  peasants  ;  slight  of  hand  performers,  eo  and  roly- 
poly  tables,  and  quack  doctors,  mounted  on  mules,  with  girls  playing 
on  violins,  and  vending  nostrums  ;  all  was  bustle  and  gaiety,  life 
and  animation.  The  markets  are  held  in  the  open  street ;  those 
for  fruit  and  flowers,  being  the  most  agreeable  and  attractive,  are 
in  the  Rue  de  Rome.  The  article  of  flowers  in  Marseilles,  coniti' 
tutes  an  important  branch  of  trade,  and  it  is  incredible,  to  see  the 
value,  placed  upon  a  present  of  a  boqoet,  when  presented  with 
delicacy  ;  the  flower-women,  simply,  yet  neatly  dressed,  some 
with  broad  hats,  gracefully  placed  on  one  side  of  their  heads,  which 
is  covered  with  a  cap,  wliite  as  snow,  sit  generally  in  rows,  with 
tobies  before  them,  on  which  pinks,  violets,  narcissus,  roses,  myr- 
tle, and  sweet  scented  shrubs,  are  neatly  arranged  ;  and  on  Sunday, 
each  person,  however  humble,  purchases  a  boquet  for  a  few  sous, 
and  presents  it  to  his  wife,  friend,  or  sweetheart,  with  compli- 
ments, which  they  alone,  seemed  to  excel  in,  and  to  which  they 
give  a  most  elegant  and  refined  turn  ;  a  small  flower,  presented  thus 
to  a  French  lady,  is  more  esteemed,  than  a  more  substantial  gift 
would  be. 
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There  are  two  or  three  Theatres  in  Marseilles,  the  grand  one^ 
if  reallj  arranged  upon  a  most  extensiTe  plan,  the  interior  is  Te- 
rj  elegant  and  commodioQS,  the  seeneiy  correct,  and  the  cos- 
tume splendid.  I  saw  tome  good  batlets  and  operas  performed. — 
There  are  balb.  Concerts,  chibs,  conrersationes,  and  private  parties^ 
which  are  very  agreeable,  and  open  td  respectable  strangers.  Al- 
(hoogb  considerable  bosiness  is  transacted  with  the  United  States, 
there  were  not  Utany  Ameriean  honses ;  Messrs.  Hogbes,  Petty- 
place  and  Rogers,  rery-^ respectable  and  obliging  men,  transact  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  mercantile  concerns.  Mr.  Andrew  C« 
Belkaap,  of  Boston,  who  is  connected  with  the  French  house,  of 
Raband,  Freres  &  Co.,  a  very  correct  and  respectable  boose  and 
Montgomery,  Fitch  &  Co.  relations  of  our  consul  at  Alicant,  have« 
fell  share  of  mercpntile  confidence.  Our  old  consul,  Cathalan,  trans- 
sell  little  or  no  business  from  the  United  States,  and  the  Ameri' 
cans  are  heartily  tired  of  having  a  French  American  to  preside 
over  their  4»ncems. 

I  lost  no  time  in  taking  advice,  in  the  selection  of  such  articles 
as  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Highness  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  his 
officers,  and  which  present,  according  to  custom,  I  was  specially 
ordered  to  make.  A  letter  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Hughes* 
from  a  respectable  American  at  Tunis,  who,  on  learning  that  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  that  consulate,  enjoined  it  on  the  new 
officer,  not  to  leave  France  without  a  present,  as  considerable  ex- 
pectation had  been  excited,  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  consul ;  and 
without  that  present,  1  should  not  be  received^  I  was  instructed  to 
appropriate  ^4000  to  this  object,  and  I  accordingly  selected  such 
articles,  consbting  of  cloth,  cambric,  brocades',  watches,  jewels,  and 
arms,  as  nearly  amounted  to  that  sum.  A  difficulty  however  arose, 
that  I  was  not  prepared  for,  and  which  deranged  ail  my  plans,  and 
created  new  and  unexpected  obstacles.  I  could  not  negotiate  a  bill 
of  exchange  on  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  commerce 
having  been  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  funds  be- 
longing to  American  houses,  having  been  withdrawn  from  Marseil* 
les,  and  occasional  reverses  of  our  arms  on  land,  had  weakened 
confidence.  I  applied  to  all  the  American  houses  in  vain,  they 
could  give  me  no  assistance.  I  solicited  aid  from  my  colleague,  .Mr, 
Cathalan,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  ;  money,  he  said,  could  only  be  ob< 
kuned  at  Paris^  where  we  had  a  MiuLBter  and  a  Banker^  and  the  altev^ 
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Dutiire  was  left  me  of  going  there,  or  renxainiDg  in  MarseilleSy  tmtit 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  revival  of  public  confidence,  as 
the  government  had  established  no  credits  for  their  officers  in  the 
llediterranean,  but  had  given  them  merely,  a  power  to  draw  for, 
sums  requixed  for  the  public  service.  Mr.  Cathalan  gave  me « 
certiticute,  that  Bills  could  not  be  negotiated  at  mj  other  plac^ 
than  Paris,  and  I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  going  there,  or 
remaining  at  expense  in  Marseilles,  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  to  i 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  public  service, 

The  restoration  of  the  Bfmrbons  at  this  period,  was  celebrated 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  ;  how  sincere  these  gay  and  good 
people  were  in  their  declarations,  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  amuse- 
ments and  hilarity  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  cause,  in  all 
probability,  did  not  occupy  much  of  their  attention.  The  Count 
deArtoit^  brother  of  Louis  the  18th,  was  on  the  road  to  Marseilles, 
to  visit  that  city  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  and  great 
preparations  were  made  to  receive  him.  Placards  were  affixed  to 
tiie  walls,  announcing  his  movements,  and  the  precise  moment 
when  he  was  expected.  The  military  dressed  in  their  best  attire, 
were  under  arms,  and  lined  the  principal  streets  leading  to  the  gate 
of  Aix  ;  the  windows  were  crowded  with  ladies,  elegantly  attired, 
and  white  Hags,  with  the  golden  Jleur  de  lis,  ornamented  each  door 
and  arcade  ;  the  peasants  from  the  surrounding  country,  were  in 
the  city  in  immense  numbers,  the  men  and  women  with  broad  hats^ 
and  having  an  air  of  pastoral  neatness,  marched  in  clusters,  to  the 
sound  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  playing  Five  Henry  ^uarto^  and  Ckar* 
tnante  Gahrielle.  The  Bourgoise^  were  all  abroad,  and  the  whole 
«ity  appeared  in  motion. 

The  arrival  of  the  Bourbon  Prince,  wAs  announced  by  salvos  of 
artillery,  and  he  entered  Marseilles  on  horseback,  surrounded  by 
his  Aides,  Field -Marshals,  Officers  of  his  Staff,  and  the  Municipal 
Authorities.  He  appeared  to  be  about  60  yevirs  of  age,  thio,  bot 
having  a  fresh  and  hearty  appearance  ;  shouts  of  Five  Monsieur, 
and  Five  le  Roij  resounded  from  all  sides,  the  ladies  shook  tbeir 
white  handkerchiefs,  and  the  Count  bowed  to  the  right  and  lef^, 
with  infinite  grace  and  attention  :  he  looked  like  an  old  and  accom- 
plished French  Chevalier,  returning  from  a  crusade  in  the  time  of 
St.  Louis;  it  was  altos^ether  a  new  and  interesting  sight,  and  evinced  the 
Afference  of  the  times,  for  had  he  entered  Marseilles  twenty  years 
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igo,  his  reception  would   have  been  less  gracious  ;  these  thingy, 
however,  are  forgotten,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  so, 

In  he  eTening,  the  Count  and  his  sake  went  lo  the  Opera,  which 
ma  excessively  crowded,  and  they  performed  some  national  pieces^ 
Ad  event  eccurred^  daring  the  evening,  which  proved,  that  witk 
all  the  leyalty  of  the  Marseillois,  they  had  an  eye  to  the  piain 
chaiice.  Prior  to  the  Revolntioo,  Marseilles  was  a  free  port,  ao4 
it  was  expected*  that  on  the  restoration  of  the  Kiog,  the  formef 
QoouDercial  regulations  would  be  revived.  The  good  people* 
howevert  considered  the  opportunity  a  fair  one,  tp  make  Icucwii 
tbeir  wishes,  and  jog  the  memory  of  the  King  ;  accordingly,  a  song 
was  suog  between  the  acts,  and  each  verse  ended  with  the  words 
la  Jranckiu ;  it  was  much,  and  deservedly  applauded  for  its  deli^ 
cacy  and  address,  and  on  the  conclusion,  there  fejl  froo)  thft  dome 
of  the  Theatre,  thousands  of  the  song  printed  on  fine  paper,  th^ 
effect  was  wonderful,  and  the  Count  de  Artois  rose  from  his  seat. 
aod  assured  the  audience,  that  the  King  his  Brother,  had  declared, 
that  Marseilles  should  be  a  free  port,  and  that  the  decree  was  mak* 
iog  out.  This  popular  piece  of  information,  as  may  be  conceived, 
was  rapturously  applauded,  and  the  audience  retired,  much  |^r<jtt^ 
fied,  at  the  profitable  result  of  their  evening^s  entertai^meAtf 

The  next  day,  the  Count  received  visits  from  the  Municipality. 
Foreign  Consuls,  and  other  Public  Functionaries,  and  Mr.  Cathalan, 
oor  Fellom^dttzen  and  Consul,  dressed  in  fuU  uniform,  with  the  or^ 
der  of  the  fteur  de  2t>,  gracefully  suspended  from  his  button-hole, 
with  republican  simplicity,  was,  of  course,  among  the  number. 
Me  forgot  to  notify  me  of  his  intended  visit ;  the  Danish  Consul, 
laore  polite  than  my  colleague,  was  good  e.  a  ^h  to  accompany  pe, 
lo  our  jtarn  we  were  presented  to  his  Highness,  who  was  extremely 
iodable,  had  something  to  say  to  each  of  us,  and  some  general 
observations  on  the  benefits  of  commerce  ;  he  put  some  question 
to  ]!i{r.  Cathajan,  that  I  did  not  distinctly  hear,  I  heard  him  howr 
ever,  reply  as  follows  :  '*  Cependant  Menseigneur  je  $uU  Consul 
Jhaericaine,  je  $uis  une  Francatse.^*  Notwithstanding,  ,my  Lord, 
that  I  am  American  Consul,  I  am  a  Frenchman.  A  poor  complir 
ment  to  poor  America  ;  ever  insulted  by  foreigners  in  the  pu}>)i$ 
service,  and  ever  permitted  to  be  so  with  impunity.  This  reoi 
Bunded  me  of  Mr.  Simpson^  o»r  Consul  at  TdJa^fien,  whe^  wh^n. 
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asked  by  a  British  officer  at  his  table,  what  part  of  the  United 
States  he  was  born  in,  indignantly  replied,  **  I'd  have  yoa  to  know 
Sir,  that  I  was  not  born  in  America,  I  was  born  in  Europe."  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  said  after  diflher,  and  might  have  been  excusable ; 
itonly  reminds  us  of  the  necessity  of  appointing  CUizem  to  office :  I 
have  no  objection  to  adopted  citizens  holding  office,  but  1  would  rathec 
see  them  in  power  at  home,  than  abroad.  Mr.  Simpson  wrote  me 
^  letter  once,  condoling  with  me  on  account  of  my  Rd^ion^  he  might 
•8  well  condole  with  a  man  for  being  bom  with  one  eye.  1 
answered  his  letter  in  a  good  humour,  and  may  hare  laughed  at 
him  ;  I  believe  he- remonstrated  to  the  goTemment  against  my  a|h 
pointment,  and  the  clerk  filed  his  letter,  instead  of  putting  it  ia 
the  fire.  Howerer,  I  was  not  angry  with  him,  no  man  can  have 
liberal  sentiments,  after  living  twenty  years  among  Turks. 

After.'our  visit  to  the  Count  de  Artois,  the  Corp9  Diplotnattqve^ 
agreed  to  wait  upon  Marshal  Massena,  one  of  Bonaparte's  Princes 
of  merit,  not  of  blood.  He  received  us  with  as  much  grace,  as  aa 
old  soldier  could  do,  who  knew  little  about  ceremony,  and  had  risei^ 
irom  the  ranks  ;  he  was  a  hard  featured  man,  sun  burnt  and  wriok^ 
led,  and  looked  like  a  rough,  serviceable,  fighting  corporal.  He 
said,  that  the  change  in  political  affairs  was  a  very  happy  one,  andl 
no  doubt  would  produce  good  effects  to  the  country,  aod  we  iei^ 
him,  with  a  favourable  impression  of  his  character. 

In  the  evening,  a  ball  was  given  at  the  Theatre,  to  the  Count  de 
Artois,  by  the  city,  which  was  very  splendid.  Festoons  of  silk 
and  artificial  flowers,  were  suspended  around  the  boxes,  the  stage 
thrown  open,  the  pit  covered,  and  a  temporary  throne  erected  for 
the  distinguished  visitor.  All  the  beauty  and  fashion  in  Marseilles, 
were  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  the  company  did  not  retire  be- 
fore day  break. 

.  An  event  occurred  during  the  evening,  which  forcibly  illustrated^ 
the  want  of  sincerity  In  professions,  on  the  part  of  the  French.— 
An  officer,  not  of  high  rank,  who  spoke  the  English  language  per- 
fectly well,  politely  gave  me  information,  in  relation  to  the  charac- 
ter and  occupations  of  the  company,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  **  Ah !  Sir,"  said  he,  **  you  see  no  wo- 
men here  like  those  in  London,  no  such  brilliant  complexions,  sack 
bewitching  softness  ;  nine  years,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  that 
cpuntry,  and  the  change  is  new  and  tedious  to  me.*'    I  Tentured  ta 
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WDtradict  the  officer,  by  pajing  a  just  and  complimentary  tribute 
lo  tbe  French  ladies,  not  only  as  to  penson,  but  mind  and  manners  j 
S'lapecting  from  these  sentiizieuts.  tliat  1  was  not  an  Englishman,  h^ 
Jiaduly  asked,  ^*  Pray  Sir,  do  you  not  command  the  British  Frigatf 
DOW  in  this  port  ?"  ''  No  Sir,  1  am  an  American,  and  in  the  Amen* 
can  service  ;*^  **  I  thought  so  sir,  I  had  a  suspicion  that  you  wert 
Bot  Rnglish,  I  missed  the  awkward,  crooked,  seafaring  walk.  I 
koow  them  well  Sir,  nine  years  1  was  a  prisoner  among  them,  and 
ihamefhlly  was  I  treated,  and  then  their  women,  after  all,  what 
big  feet  they  have  got,  and  how  awkward  they  dress.**  I  leR  this 
fincere  and  candid  gentleman,  for  fear  that  I  should  hear  the  Eng- 
lishwomen, as  much  abused,  as  they  had  been  praised  within  a  few 
bioates.  Such  traits  of  hypocrisy,  1  believe  are  rare,  yet  withal 
those  gracious  and  most  obliging  manners  of  the  French,  and  which 
certainly  constitute  them  an  elegant  people,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  they  are  not  more  sincere  in  their  declarations. 

The  next  morning,  1  lefl  Marseilles  for  Paris,  in  a  cabriolet,  in  or-* 
der  to  obtain  funds,  and  in  hopes  of  establishing  a  permanent  cre- 
dit, for  public  supplies  in  the  Barbary  States.  1  preferred  this 
mode  of  travelliBg,  as  being  the  most  expeditious,  though  some* 
what  more  costly.  We  changed  horses  every  six  or  eight  miles, 
and  the  postillion,  with  his  cumbrous  and  ancient  boots,  his  short 
jacket,  hair  clubbed  and  powdered,  and  loud  sounding  whip,  was 
the  most  conspicuous  personage  I  met  on  the  road.  I  passed 
through  Aix,  and  several  small  villages  pleasantly  situated,  and  ap- 
proached Avignon,  built  on  the  borders  of  the  rapid  Rhone,  and 
situated  on  a  romantic  plain,  filled  with  tall  and  mehmcholy  poplars  ; 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  surmounted  by  battlements,  and 
having  several  gates ;  a  bridge,  almost  in  ruins,  is  thrown  across 
the  river ;  an  air  of  tranquillity  prevails,  wliich  is  only  interrupted 
hy  the  sullen  murmur  of  the  waters,  coursing  over  ledges  of  rocks. 
No  town  in  France  is  situated  so  beautifully,  and  withal  so  pic« 
lie. 


Avignon,  the  Aoenio  of  antiquity,  or  the  Avenio  Cavarum  spokei^ 
ef  by  Strabo,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies,  of  Nar- 
bonese  Gaul.  It  was  held  by  the  Saracens  and  Franks  ;  and  in  1206 
was  a  Republic  ;  it  became  the  property  of  Naples,  and  was  finally 
told,  by  the  Countess  Jane,  ^ueen  of  Naples,  to  Pope  Clement 
&€  6th  fi)r  80,000  florins.    This  Qjueen,  had  murdered  her  fir^t 
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husband,  and  the  Pope  threw  in  an  absolution,  with  the  purchase 
money,  which  eventually,  it  was  whispered,  bis  Holiness  forgot  to 
pay<  This  transfer,  however,  formed  a  claim  lo  Avignon*  which 
the  Popes  maintained,  although  disputed  by  several  kings,  until 
1790,  when  the  revolution  cancelled  the  obligation,  and  annexed 
the  town  to  France.  On  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  18th,  the 
}>resent  Pope  claimed  it,  but  the  power  of  the  Church,  was  Dot 
sufficiently  potent,  to  recover  this  ancient  feo£f. 

Avignon,  though  pleasantly  situated,  is  subjected  to  great  incon*  ^ 
tenience,  in  consequence  of  its  variable  climate,  and  the  rude 
blasts  to  which  it  is  exposed,  from  the  various  currents  of  air,  rush- 
ing from  the  mountains,  which  form  a  tunnel,  from  the  Alpine 
tange  of  St.  Bernard,  and  other  elevations,  which,  together  with 
the  chilling  air  of  the  dark^rolhiu;  Rhone,  and  the  Durance,  reo- 
der  the  cold  in  winter  very  severe.  The  wall  surrounding  the 
town,  Was  built  more  for  ornament  than  use  $  and  is  not  capable  ov 
defending  the  city  ;  at  its  base,  once  stood  a  Temple  erected  to 
Diana,  which  was  lightly  and  beautifully  constructed  of  marble ; 
being,  however,  used  for  a  powder  magazine  in  1650,  it  was  $bat*' 
tered  to  pieces  by  lightning  ;  a  statue  of  Hercules  was  found  there,, 
having  the  following  inscription  on  its  base  : 

BERCVLt   AVEKKICO 

DEO    POTENTI    PROTECTORI 

C.    TUSCILIUS 

PRO   CIVIUH   VEl^NIORUH 

8UCCEPTO    VOTO 

T*    M.    D.    p« 

l*(ie  streets  of  Avignon  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  pavements^ 
frough  and  unpleasant  for  walking,  it  is  not  lighted,  and  its  gloomy 
appearance,  is  not  relieved  by  a  number  of  Cathedrals,  with  vene* 
table  spires,  together  with  Monasteries,  and  the  Pontifical  Palace, 
built  by  Benedict  XII.  In  one  of  the  Chapels,  the  most  gothic  and 
gloomy,  (Called  J^otre  Dame  de  Chapelet^  Pope  John  XXII I.  lies 
buried,  in  a  splendid  mausoleum.  This  Pontiff,  was  rather  clever^ 
though  amazingly  superstitious  and  fond  of  money  ;  he  wrote  a 
Medical  Thesis.  In  1759,  his  body  was  removed  from  its  former 
sepulchre^  where  it  had  remained  425  years,  it  measured  only  fire 
feetj  his  hands  were  covered  with  white  gloves^  he  wore  the  golden 
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riog,  with  the  sapphire   on  his  finger,   and  was  splendidly  dressed 
is  purple  silk,  studded  with  pearls. 

I  could  not  be  long  in  Avignon,  without  thinking  of  Petrarch, 
and  calling  to  mind,  the  scenes  so  inimitibly  described,  by  this  ro- 
mdQtic  lover,  this  chHrming  poet,  this  retined,  cdndid,  and  liberal 
nuiQ.    I  hastened  to  the   Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  to  view  the 
spot,  where  the  amiable  Laura  was  buried.     She  fell  a  victim  to 
the  plague  in  1348,  and  in  1533,  the  gallant  Francis  the  1st,  caused 
kr  tomb  to  be  opened,  where  the  body  was  found  entire,  with  a 
couplet  of  verses  enclosed  in  a  leaden    box,  by  Petrarch.     She 
lies  under  a  plain    slab,  the   name  almost   erased,  with  no  deco<* 
fatioDS  to  mark  the  tomb  of  her,  who  was  so  great  an  ornament  in 
liie,  and  whose  beauty  inspired  the  most  enraptured  strains   of 
poetry.     The  Church  is  in  ruins,  and  is  the  property  of  a  private 
lentleman,  who  is  willing  to  sell  the  ground,  where  not  onlj  Laura 
lies  buried,  but  Follnrd  the  commentator  of  Polybius,  and  the  brave 
asd  inimitable  de  Crillon,     Is  the  age  of  romantic  gallantry  quite 
ei^ired  in  France,  that  no  one  exists,  to  raise  a  monument  to  her, 
whose  praise  still  rings   in  our  ears,  in  harmonious  measure  ?     I 
left  the  spot  where  so  much  interest  is  excited,  to  repair  to  the 
Church  of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  where  Petrarch  first  saw  Laura. 
She  wiis  the  daughter  of  Andibut  de  Noves,  of  a  distinguished  fami-  < 
Ij,  aad  was  married  when  young,  by  her  mother,  to   Hughes  de 
Sade.    It  was  on  Sunday  the  6th  of  April,   1312^7,  in   the  Easter 
week,  that  Petrarch  first  saw  Laura,  attending  matins  at  six  o'clock 
In  the  morning.     •*  She  was  dressed,"  said  he,  **  in  green,  and 
h^rrobe  was  embroidered   with  violets.     Her  features,  air  and 
gait,  announced  something  more  than  mortal,  her  figure  was  an 
i^emblage  of  delicate  graces  ;  her  eyes  beamed  with  tenderness, 
lod  her  eye-brows  were  black  as  ebony.     Her  golden  ringlets,  in- 
terwoven by  the   fingers  of  love,  played   upon  shoulders  whiter 
titan  snow.     Her  neck  Was  a  model  of  elegant  proportion,  and  her 
complexion   animated  by  those  native  tints  which  art  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  imitate.     When  she  opened  her  mouth,  you  perceived 
ilie  beauty  of  pearls,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  rose  ;  the  mildness 
i>f  her  look,  the  modesty  of  her  deportment,  the  melting  accents 
of  her  voice,  baffle,  the  powers  of  description  ;  gaiety  and  gentle-, 
oess breathed  around  her,  and  these  so  pure  and  happily  attemper^ 
^1  as  to  enchain  every  beholder,  in  sentiments  of  virtue,  for  Lau- 
ra wag  chaste  as  the  dew  drop  of  the  mom.'' 
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There  is  in  this  description,  much  tenderneas  and  deli^Saey,  wK 
uomixed  with  the  glowing  descriptions  of  an  ardent  and  romantk 
lover. 

Avignon,  for  several  centuries,  has  suffered  severely  from  the 
plague,  and  from  the  character  of  its  rulers,  society,  in  former 
periods,  acquired  a  gloomy  and  bigotted  shade.  It  has  several  bos- 
pititls,  a  medical  society,  an  extensive  library  and  museum,  and 
many  antiquities  ;  they  have  several  good  manufactories,  and  the 
population,  which  exceeds  23,000,  are,  generally  speaking,  very 
comfortable.  The  females  are  represented  as  very  beautitul  and 
engaging.  A  large  community  of  Jews  reside  in  Avignoo,  eb)ojiD$ 
iin  equality  of  rights,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade ; 
they  have  Synagogues,  which  1  had  not  time  to  vtsit,  and  are  gene- 
rally respected. 

I  passed  the  Rhone,  and  pursued  my  way  towards  Orange^  whichi 
celebrated  town  lay  at  a  distance  of  three  posts  and  a  half  from  Avif- 
DOD,  passing  through  Sorguty  the  summer  residence  of  Pope  l> 
ban  V.  and  the  Orge  of  Pliny.  1  made  a  short  stage,  in  order  to 
view  the  antiquities  of  this  place,  and  lost  no  time,  in  examioin$| 
every  thing  worthy  of  note,  which  the  Romans  had  left  to  comme- 
moratti  their  deeds  in  arms.  Orange,  was  formerly  called  OurasiOy 
or  jhtratlo  Cavarurn^  in  consequence  of  the  Cavarl^  who  occupied 
that  dislrict  of  Narbonese  Gaul.  It  was  also  called  Auratio  Secundur 
'  norti/ii,  Julius  Caesar,  having  asftigned  this  place,  as  head  quarter 
of  the  veteiansof  the  second  legion.  I  passed  through  the'town, 
naiTOw,  dirty,  and  gloomy,  inhabited  principally  by  poor  people* 
to  view  the  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  great  post 
road,  and  still  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  sixty  feet  in  heigbL 
and  sixty  in  breadth,  having  three, arches,  the  centre  one  larger 
than  the  two  others  ;  fluted  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  are 
affixed  against  each  side  of  the  arches,  and  the  attic,  is  surmount- 
ed with  an  elegant,  and  light  cornice.  This  is  ornamented  witb 
figures,  in  bass  relief,  representing  combats,  togetherwith  trophies: 
nn  each  side  of  the  pediment,  marine  subjects  are  carved,  abore 
the  frieze,  is  represented  the  combat  of  Gladiators,  together  vitii 
shields,  bucklers,  anchors,  figures  of  captives,  ovations,  &c.  ^• 
•the  whole  is  a  splendid  monument  of  architecture  and  embellish' 
ment.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  this  arch  was  dedicated  to 
Marius  ;  several  inscriptions,  though  mutilated^  yet  exist  on  shields 
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andbacUen,  soch  as  :  Dochacvs^  IsoijvM^  Mario j  Sacrovety  Dacvno^ 
VdeUvs.  These  doubtless,  were  the  names  of  warriors  distinguish- 
ed in  the  annals  of  their  country,  and  thus  handed  down  with  this 
triamphal  arch,  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  It  has  been  clum- 
sily repaired  in  several  places,  and  some  loyal  Bourbon  has  plant- 
ed the  white  flag  on  its  summit.  Near  the  town  on  the  side  of  a  ' 
mountain,  'are  the  remains  of  a  Theatre,  the  walls  partly  exist, 
upwards  of  100  feet  high,  in  admirable  preservation,  and  300  in 
len^h ;  part  of  the  seats,  which  were  semicircular,  and  cut  out 
of  the  mountain,  are  yet  to  be  seen  ;  independent  of  these  anti- 
qaides,  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  aqueducts,  baths, 
a  strong  castle,  and  several  other  curiosities,  which  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  importance  of  this  place  in  former  times,  I  passed  three 
hours  among  these  splendid  relics,  and  then  continued  my  journey. 
The  roads  were  in  fine  order,  and  the  country  cheerful  and  culti- 
nted,  the  farm  houses  were  neat,  and  the  people  polite  and  intel- 
ligent. In  order  to  use  expedition,  I  travelled  from  day  break  un- 
til eight  o'clock  at  night,  taking  a  scanty  meal  in  my  cabriolet,  and 
when  arrived  at  a  post  house,  at  the  termination  of  my  day's  jour- 
ney, I  never  failed  to  find  a  neat  room,  a  clean  and  comfortable 
bed,  an  excellent  supper,  with  good  wine,  cheap  lare,  and  civil 
treatment. 

A  few  posts  from  Orange,  we  came  to  Pierrelaitt^  and  crossed 
the  river,  to  view  the  remains  of  a  Temple,  dedicated  to  Mitiiraj 
at  St.  Andeol,  it  is  cut  in  the  rock,  from  which  a  copious  spring  of 
water  issues  ;  and  is  simply  a  monument  four  feet  in  height,  and 
six  io  breadth,  in  the  centre,  is  a  figure  employed  iif  a  sacrifice^ 
the  whole  bears  the  following  inscription  :  ^^      ^ 

DS    INVI    MITHRAE    MAX  ^  , 

MANNI    F    VIS    MON    ET 
T    MERSEVS    MEM   D.    S.    PP. 

""  To  the  God  Son,  Invincible  Mithris,  Maximus  son  of  Mannus, 
commanded  by  a  vision,  and  T.  Merscus  Meminus,  have  erected 
this  monument  at  their  own  expense." 

Here  were  two  superstitious,  extravagant  men,  squandering  their 
money  to  confirm  their  dreams.  If  it  had  not  however  been  for 
the  superstition  of  the  ancients,  added  to  their  lov«  of  f<une  and 
(he  arts,  we  should  not  at  this  day,  have  any  thing  to  admire  ap- 
pertaining to  their  time. 
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St,  Andeol  the  martyr,  saffered  in  this  place,  during  the  rei^ 
of  Septimiuft  Sererus,  and  consequently,  in  the  early  period  oi 
Christianity.  In  the  church,  a  very  light  and  neatly  ornamented 
•arcophagus  is  raised,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  andier^ 
ridiculously  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  St.  Andeol, 

D.  M. 

Tib.   Ivli.  Valerian 

Q,  ANif.  V.  M.  VII.  D.  VI. 

IvLivs.  Grantor  et 

Terenta  Valeria 

FlLlO      DVLCISSIMO. 

**  Erected  by  Julius  Grantor  and  Terentia  Valeria,  to  the  memory 
of  their  dear  sob,  Tiberius  Julius  Valerianus,  who  died,  aged  5 
years,  7  months,  and '6  days."  There  is  something  peculiar  is 
this  monument  of  parental  affection,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  in* 
•cription,  but  to  the  period  of  its  erection. 

From  St.  Andeol,  we  continued  our  journey,  and  passed  through 
Donzert^  Feviert,  and  RockenMure,  all  flourishing  towns,  the  skirti 
of  which,  were  thickly  planted  with  vine  and  olive,  and  the  fields 
ploughed  and  prepared  for  planting.  I  perceived,  that  there  were 
more  women  employed  than  men,  some  wore  very  small  black  wool 
hats,  scarcely  larger  than  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  miniature  bat, 
curiously  placed  on  the  forehead,  which  was  covered  with  a  gauze 
or  linen  cap  ;  the  head,  thus  ornamented,  presented  a  curious  ap- 
peurance  indeed  ;  in  other  provinces,  the  women  wore  broad  brim- 
med hats,  like  the  Spanish  Sonibreroes ;  some  had  steeple  caps  stiff' 
ly  starched,  others  wore  close  eared  caps,  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
wooden  shoes,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  fashions  varied  every  twenty 
miles.  We  reached  Montelimart,  the  Mortilium  Adhemari  of  an- 
tiquity. This  is  a  small  neat  and  industrious  town,  surrounded  bj 
a  wall,  and  generally  garrisoned  ;  beneath  which,  the  rivers  Ro- 
hiaun  and  Jabron  unite,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  silk  and  mo- 
rocco, and  amount  to  6000,  a  majority  of  which  are  Protestants. 

Six  posts  further,  we  arrived  at  Valence,  passing  through  the 
Tillages  of  Ixiuriol  and  Paillatse ;  the  roads  improved,  and,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  were  hned  with  walnut  trees.  The  vine- 
yards were  enclosed  with  good  hedges,  and  some  with  alow  itoos 
wall,  the  orchards  and  iields  of  grain,  were  not  fenced  in^ 
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Vaieace,  the  ancient  FcJtntia,  and  the  capital  of  the  Segalauni, 
travitat  FtUttUinoruai,  is  situated  on  a  fertile  plain,  snrronnded 
with  a  regular  wall  and  embatdements ;  the  town  is  partly  baiU  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  mean,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  elegant  buildings.  It  is,.howeTef,  a  consi- 
denble  manufacturing  town,  particularly  in  woollens,  caUcoes,  and 
paper.  In  one  of  the  Cathedrals,  Pope  Pius  VI.  Ues  buned,  he 
died  there  in  1799 ;  and  a  miUUry  school  has  also  been  establish- 
cd ;  <hc  population  does  not  exceed  8000 ;  there  is  a  pleasant  walkr 
«Dthe  borders  of  the  Rhone,  and,  altogether,  it  is  aflonnshmg 
proviBcial  town. 

We  left  Valence,  and  shortly  crowed  the  river  Isere,  the  bara 
«f  the  ancients,  in  a  boat  with  a  rope  and  pully,  by  which  we  land- 
ed m  the  opposite  shore.  The  bert  is  a  rapid  stream,  which  rises 
in  the  Alpa,  and  unites  with  the  Rhone  about  a  league  above  Va- 
lence.  The  country  became  mountainous,  and  the  views  were 
picturesque  and  highly  diversified. 

WerestthedTain,  the  Tegna  of  the  Romans,  in  which  are  the 
nins  of  an  old  casUe.  The  wines  in  this  part  of  Dauphiny,  are 
very  celebrated  and  cheap  ;  opposite  this  viUage.  is  *«  -maU  and 
pleasant  town  of  Tournan,  built  on  the  decUvity  of  a  hiW,  and  de- 
fended bjr  aibrt 

&  Faleir,  Isthe  next  post  town,  where  there  is  a  manofiictory  of 
porcelain,  and  some  silk  mills,  some  antiquities  are  also  to  be  seea 
here;  at  a  distance  of  five  posts  from  this  viUage,  and  through  a 
couatrj  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  settled,  we  arrived  at  r.«m«.  • 
This  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  Jere  was  very 
celebrated,  as  being  the  capital  of  the  AUobrogu,,  a  bold  and  cou- 
roKeous  people,  who,  after  a  long  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
ofAe  Roman  power,  fell  at  length  under  their  controul,  in  the 
time  of  Julius  C«sar.  It  was  then  caUed  n^na  AOobrog^,  and 
WM  erected  into  a  colony,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Oaudiu,  de- 
Lvered  his  celebrated  speech  in  the  Roman  Semite,  to  obtain  for 
the  inhabitanto  of  this  city,  and  of  Lyons,  the  rights  and  privilege, 
of  Roman  citizens.  Tacitu*  has  preserved  this  manly  and  patnoUc 
speech. 

The  town  is  built  of  grey  stone,  of  which  there  U  plenty  in  tb« 
Qeigbbourbood. 
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In  die  environs  of  Vienne,  there  still  exists  a  very  singular  s 
grand  pyramid,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  some  celebrated  pei^ 
son  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  is  seventy-two  feet  high,  and  ] 
a  flight  of  steps  at  each  side,  and  a  column  at  each  angle,  witj 
arches  to  pass  under ;  the  pyramid  is  a  noble  structure,  but  hal 
been  injured  during  the  revolution. 

Vienn«  has  upwards  of  12,000  inhabitants^  and  carries  oni 
rishiog  manufactories  of  cloth,  paper,  and  glass  ;  it  haa  a  Ubr 
a  museum,  with  a  variety  of  antiquities,  inscriptions,  &c.  and  t 
academy  of  arts.     A  venerable   Cathedral,  with.severri 
leums,  and  columns  of  fipe  verd  antique  marble,  still  exist  in  gool 
preservation.    It  is  a  bustling  and  healthy  town,  pleasantly  sitaate^j 
and  in  a  fertile  and  rich  province.  I 

The  Maiirt  de  Pott^  asked  me,  to  permit  a  relation  of  his  ti| 
ride  in  my  cabriolet  to  the  next  post  She  was  a  pretty  brunette, 
and  very  loquacious.  I  asked  her  how  she  liked  the  change  in  po- 
litical affairs  ;  <'  Oh !  vastly,  said  she,  we  are  growing  rich,  there 
is  so  much  travelling ;  and  you  English  don't  care  for  money,  }oa 
pay  so  well ;  formerly  a  Frenchman  only  gave  us  three  or  four  sons 
for  our  attendance,  and  we  were  satisfied ;  but  now,  I  get  a  fnsx, 
from  each  traveller :  I  like  the  English  amazingly.*'  I  did  not 
doubt  the  little  JilU  de  chambre ;  money,  is  of  gfeat  benefit  to  the 
English  nation,  rather  of  more  service  than  to  any  other  people; 
a  Frenchman's  shilling,  with  a  few  well  turned  compliments,  pasiei 
current  equally  with  an  Englishman's  silent  half  crown. 

From  Vienne  to  Lyons,  we  passed  through  a  hilly  country,  leaf- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Rhone  ;  fields  of  com  and  vineyards,  are  plant- 
ed on  these  hills,  and  between  ledges  of  rocks,  each  spot  seemd 
cultivated  and  of  value  ;  we  at  length  crossed  a  heavy  stone  bridge 
of  twenty  arches,  over  the  Rhone,  which  here  unites  with  the 
Soane,  and  alighted  at  a  splendid  Hotel,  called  Hotel  de  Europe.- 
Here  I  determined  to  rest  for  a  day  ;  the  antiquity  of  Lyons,  its  po 
sition,  extent,  and  manufactories,  being  of  sufiicient  importance  U 
warrant  the  delay. 

Lyons  was  built  40  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  71 1  o 
the  year  of  Rome  ;  and  although  history  is  somewhat  at  variaDCi 
as  to  its  founder,  there  is  a  general  concurrence,  in  attributing  tfu 
erection  of  this  city  to  Lucius  Minuiius  Plancus,  a  very  expe 
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tienced  officer,  commanding  a  l^on  under  Caeaar ;  it  was  origt* 
Dally  called  Lugi^imum,  iheuLugden^  a  Celtic  phrase,  alluding,  a^ 
it  is  supposed,  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rirers.  The  Romans 
woiii.1  have  originally  established  themselves  at  Vieane,  bat  the 
fierce  Mobroget  drove  them  further  up,  and  from  the  eligible  position 
^f Lyons,  and  its  copious  streams,  thej  were  induced  to  take  up  their 
abode  on  this  spot,  and  build  a  city.  Those  legions  and  cohorts^ 
vhich  this  colony  fumtsfaed  to  the  Roman  army,  carried  a  lion  as  a 
derice  on  their  shield  ;  and  during  the  govemmeot  of  Mark  Antony y 
^  had  some  medals  struck,  with  his  own  head  on  one  side,  and  on 
tbe  reverse  a  lion  with  the  motto  Lugdun.  The  ancient  history  of 
thi£  city,  would  alone  fill  a  volume,  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
several  of  the  Emperors  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  QBsar,  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Aero, 
and  enlarged  by  Adrian^  and  Marcus  Antoninus.  A  superb  Tem- 
ple was  erected  in  honor  of  Augustus,  by  the  60  provinces  of  Gaul, 
and  in  this  temple,  did  Caligula  institute  a  Forum,  which  attracted 
the  most  celebrated  persons,  from  every  country.  When  the  city 
embraced  Christianity,  the  Emperor  Severus  showered  upon  it  the 
*'  Tials  of  his  wrath,"  nineteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  wer» 
massacred.  On  the  fall  of  the  Romans,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
governed,  it  became  finally  the  property  of  the  kings  of  France, 
and,  in  the  8th  century,  the  fierce  Saracens  laid  it  nearly  in  ruins* 

Of  all  the  sufferings  which  this  city  has  witnessed,  since  its  fbun- 
^tion,  none  equalled  the  fury  and  horrors  of  the  revolution  of 
1793.  In  those  periods  of  blood  and  slai^hter,  when  freedom  be* 
came  licentiousness,  and  liberty  a  curse,  when  man  wished  to  be 
free,  without  being  capable  of  appreciating  its  blessings,  this  city, 
which  resisted  the  Convention,  became  a  prey  to  the  furj'  of  its  vio- 
lent and  enthusiastic  members  ;  and  they  passed  a  decree  to  rare 
Lyons  with  the  earth,  and  erect  a  column  with  an  inscription  on  tbe 
ruins.  They  besieged  it  with  an  army,  threw  shells  into  tbe  town, 
and  erected  the  Guillotine,  which  covered  the  square  with  blood. 
The  rich  manufactories  and  merchants,  were  banished  or  murder- 
ed, and  the  city  has  not  since  recovered  from  the  shock. 

I  lost  no  time  in  visitingthe  antiquities,  with  which  this  city  abounds. 
The  ruins  of  the  Ten^le  dedicated  to  Augustus,  are  in  the  Church 
of  Enay^  or  Ainay,  from  Athenaumy  and  consist  only  of  four  mar- 
ble columns,  which  support  the  modem  dome ;  a  curioi^s  mosaic 
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has  been  lately  discovered  near  the  spot ;  not  far  from  the  Cbarcb 
is  an  ancient  aqueduct,  some  of  the  reserroirs  are  entire ;  theri 
are  also  vestiges  of  a  Theatre,  and  in  a  large  building  near  thi 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  Exchange  is  fc^pt,  I  saw  several  fra^ 
ments  of  Vases,  and  other  antiquities  affixed  to  the  wall,  found  ii 
digging  cellars.  In  the  Hotel  de  Fille,  a  very  beautiful  mansioo 
and  erected  in  a  light  and  faithful  style  of  architecture,  are  deposi 
ted  the  bronze  tablets,  upon  which  is  engraved,  the  speech  of  the 
Emperor  Qaudius^  in  favour  of  Lyons.  Tacitus,  who  has  inlrO' 
duced  this  harangue,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  annals,  has  beei 
charged  with  retouching  it,  and  giving  it  a  force  and  v^ur,  foi 
which  Claudius  was  not  distinguished.  They  are  very  curious, 
and  affixed  to  the  walls  under  the  vestibule  of  the  building.  Here 
are  also  to  be  seen,  two  colossal  statues,  representing  the  Rhone 
and  the  Soane. 

Among  the  antiquities,  which  the  enterprising  researches  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lyons,  had  brought  to  light,  was  a  beautiful  and  high- 
ly ornamented  Altar,  which  was  discovered  in  1706,  full  of  curiooi 
inscriptions,  representing  the  bull  offerings.  It  has  three  fronts, 
the  one  containing  the  bulPs  head,  ornamented  with  fillets,  the  se- 
cond a  head  of  a  ram,  the  third  is  the  knife,  or  sword  of  sacrifice, 
over  which,  is  the  following  inscription : 

CVIVS    ME80NVCTICVM 
FACTVM   EST.    V.    ID    DEC 

Which  meant,  that  the  Mesonyctium  took  place,  of  the  ides  4>f  the 
'iCh  of  December.  The  Mesonyctium  may  have  meant,  the  ere  W 
the  feast,  as  it  was  not  annually  celebrated.  The  inscription  on  the 
principnlside,  having  the  bull's  head,  is  as  follows,  and  is  sobr 
joined,  to  show  the  importance  of  these  sacrifices,  in  barbaroos 
ages: 

Tavro  Bolio  Matris  D.  M.  I.  D. 
Quod  Factum  est  ex  hnperio  Matris  />. 

DEVM 

Pro  Salvte  Imperatoris  caes  t.  aeli 

Hadriani  Antonini  avc  Pi  i.  PP. 

Liber  arum  que  Eivs 

Et  status  Colonic  Lvoudvn 

L.  Aemilivs  cARrvs  Jim  J  vir  avo  itbH 
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DsifDROFHORVB 

VOROK   FteCIT. 

VlREB   EXCEPIT   ET   A   VaTICAK O  .  TRAM 

TVLET   ARA   ET   BvCRAWEVM 

StO   ZITPBNDIO   COKTSACRAVIT 

Sacerdots 

Q  Sa¥MIO    SECVNDO   AB   XV   TIRI8 
OCCABO   ET   COROILA   EXORlfATO 

Cvi  Sakctissimvs  oroo  Lvgdvnens 

Perpetvitatem  Sacerdoti  Decrevit 

APPP.  Anrio  atilo  brapva  T  clod  vib^o 

Varo  cos 

!*•   D.   O*   D« 

Transkted  thus  :  *<  For  the  bull  offering  of  the  grandmther  ot 
the  gods,  Idemu8»  Dmdyminias,  which  was  made  by  order  of  the 
divine  mother  of  the  Gods,  for  the  preservation  of  the  fiiperor 
Cxsar,  Titus,  £liu9,  Adrian,  Antoninus  the  Pious,  as  muh  a  fa- 
ther to  this  country,  as  of  his  own  children  and  of  the  stat^of  the 
colony  of  Lyons.  Lucius  Emilius,  Carpus,  Sextumvir,  A^8ta1« 
tnd  Dendrophorus,  have  preserred  the  sexual  organs  of  tk  bull, 
bare  conveyed  them  to  the  Vatican,  and  have  consecrated  he  A]« 
tar,  and  the  bucranium  at  their  own  expense,  under  the  prietho^d 
of  Quintus  Sammius  Secundus,  ornamented  by  the  Quindecimvin, 
with  an  atcabo,  (6face/el«)  and  a  crown,  to  which  the  most  boly 
order  of  Lyons,  decreed  perpetual  priesthood,  under  th^  Cm* 
tulate  of  Appius  Annius  Atilins  Bradua,  aiid  of  Titus  Clodius  ^i* 
bius  Varus,  the  place  was  granted  by  a  decree  of  the  Decuriont*' 

In  viewing  this  curious  specimen  of  antiquity,  one  cannot  av<!d 
remarking,  that  amidst  the  sound  sense,  uncommon  bravery,  aid 
talents,  which  distinguished  the  Romans,  It  is  a  most  extraordina^ 
circumstance,  that  their  religion  alone,  should  have  been  an  ep^ 
tome  of  every  thing  dark  and  ignorant,  that  with  all  their  adnittd 
abilities,  they  should,  on  this  subject,  have  beenso  strangely  barba- 
rous and  uncouth. 

Lyo^  has  a  most  extensive  and  valuable  public  library,  f  nich  is 
deposited  in  a  superb  building  facing  the  Rhone,  and  c^nsi^tfl  ol 
near  120,000  volumes,  800  of  which  are  said  to  be  in  mmuscript. 
It  suffered  severely  during  the  revolution,  many  valuAole  books 
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were  dctroyed,  and  coins  and  medals »  the  most  rare  and  cnrions, 
were  sol  by  the  ignorant  and  melted  down.  I  spent  near  twoj 
hoars*  iithis  silent  retreat;  the  gallery  is  spacious,  and  the  ar- 
raBgemets  neat  and  convenient.  There  is  also  a  moseum»  coa^i 
taining  sme  good  paintingii,  and  many  cariosities. 

This  ity  abounds  with  charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  and  ino«| 
nasterie,  which  unlike  those  in  Spain,  are  characterised,  by  re-i 
peated  x:ts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  ;  indeed^  I  could  not  bnti 
observe  while  in  France,  that  without  an  ostentations  display  of 
religion  they  practised  every  principle,  and  were  cly(ritable  ii 
thougl^  and  in  action  »^  affectionate  and  mild,  conciliating  and  polite. 

LyoB  is  the  most  tranquil  city  of  its  size  in  Europe,  there  is  ha% 
little  bstle  in  the  day,  and  at  nine  o*clock  at  night,  few  persons  are 
sttrrini ;  the  streets  seem  desolate  ;  the  booses  are  high  and 
gloMD}  and  the  old  carriages  creaking  on  their  hinges,  together 
with  ih  general  gloom,  seem  to  give  an  air  of  age,  and  of  tima 
kng  stce  past.  This  tranquillity,  however,  may  be  accounted  for, 
by  thfoccupation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  which  ex- 
ceed 00,000,  who  are  connected  with  the  various  manufactories, 
of  silj,  gauze,  crape,  calicoes,  hosiery,  paper,  &c.  &c.  with  which 
this  cty  abounds.  Lyons,  may  be  considered  the  Manchester  of 
Fran<$^ ;  the  most  rich,  and  beautiful  damasks  and  brocades,  be< 
B^mtde  in  that  city,  which  is  filled  with  counting  houses  and 

There  is  a  laiige  and  elegant  Theatre,  and  I  saw  the  opera  of 
Jeonie  perft/hned  in  the  best  mttiner,  the  music,  decoratiou, 
gMl  talent,  being  superior  to  any  thlng,^  I  had  yet  s«en  of  the  kind. 
Icoold  not  bat  observe,  that  a  number  of  the  audience,  were  old 
fentlemen,  with  powdered  hair  and  gold  headed  canes,  and  who,  by 
^ir  comfortable  and  respectable  appearance,  I  took  to  be  pro- 
prietors of  the  numerous  manufactories. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  Cathedral  is  an.  object  of  curio- 
sity,it  is  a  fine  gothic  building,  and  was  constructed  in  the  reign5  of 
Pbili(  Augustas,  and  St  Louis  ;  there  is  a  very  curious  clock, 
witV  njechanical  figures,  surmounted  by  a  cock,  which  crows  and 
daps  hft  wings  at  the  hour.  There  are  other  public  buildings 
worthy  cC  observation,  and  a  beautiful  promenade,  called  Place  dt 
hellt  eottr. 
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lyoDshas  produced  some  very  distiDguished  characters,  particu*' 
larly  the  learned,  able,  and  charitable,  Sidontut  Apolinaris^  who 
wrote  nine  books,  containing  rurions  descriptions  of  tie  manners^ 
babits,  and  costume  of  the  Gauls.  Dr.  Spon,  celebrated  fior  hit 
tra?elii  in  Greece  and  Dalmatia  ;  the  Abbe  Terrasson,  the  elegant 
rerisor  of  Dioderus  Siculus  ;  Menestier  the  learned  J«uit ;  SuUa 
the  painter  ;  Chazelles  the  philosopher,  &c.  &c. 

Lyons,  to  a  stranger,  is  not  attractive,  it  requires  tbie  to  foroi 
scquaintance,  without  which,  every  city  is  dull  and  lionoloBBOua  ; 
fiving  is  high,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  good. 

I  left  the  city  the  next  day,  and  took  the  road  to  f  arts  by  Bur- 
gundy, as  there  is  another  route,  through  Troyes  a>d  Dijon.  It 
was  before  day-break,  the  lamps  of  the  cabriolet  irere  lit,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance,  we  ascended  high  and  nigged^mountains. 
When  day  dawned^  the  view  was  beautiful  and  pjctureiique. — 
Country  houses,  chateaus,  blooming  vineyards,  fertile  vailies,  or- 
chards, and  gardens,  surrounded  us  on  every  aide. 

We  passed  through  several  flourbhing  villages,  until  we  reached 
ViUafranche^  a  large  town,  the  market  was  held  on  each  side  ojT 
the  street  ;  beef,  mutton,  and  game,  together  with  eggs,  brea^ 
and  vegetables,  were  in  abundance.  I  particularly  observed  tht 
butter,  fresh  and  moulded  into  prints,  covered  with  broad  vinft 
leaves,  was  selling  by  peasant  women,  dressed  with  neatness,  ani 
vearing  high  caps  stiffly,  starched,  and  edged  with  fine  lace.  PS- 
ter  having  passed  through  a  fertile  and  flourishing  country,  in  tfet 
course  of  the  day,  and  over  roads  in  the  best  condition,  we  reathHl 
Macon  towards  evening,  which  is  the  capital  of  Burgundy.  Tber^ 
are  some  good  inns  in  the  place,  but  I  preferred  putting  up  at  €Rtt 
Dear  the  post  office,  kept  by  a  widow  lady.  The  evening  was  lair 
and  chilling,  and  the  good  hostess,  soon  kindled  a  fire,  and  sprtad 
an  excellent  fare  on  the  table,  together  with  a  bottle  of  chwce 
Burgundy,  the  cost  of  all  which  was  but  a  trifle.  A  person  who 
Irishes  to  husband  his  resources,  and  to  live  well  at  the  same  time, 
:annot  do  better,  than  to  reside  in  one  of  these  provincial  towns, 
which  are  generally  populous  and  interesting,  and  where  excellent 
)oard  and  lodging  can  be  had,  in  private  and  respectable  families, 
ibr  about  140  dollars  per  annum. 
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Macon  hs  about  10,000  inhabitaRts,  aad  tradei  principallj  in 
wioe ;  it  it  situated  on  the  Soane,  oyer  which  is  a  good  stone 
bridge,  of  hirteen  arches ;  there  are  also,  some  remains  of  R<h 
man  aquedwts  and  Theatres  to  be  seen.  The  ancient  name  of  this 
mXjf  was  Jlaii$co4, 

The  nexvtowQ  is  iS^.  Alhans^  which  is  small  and  flonrishing,  aod 
one  and  a  lalf  posts  further,  we  reach  Tournaus^  the  Tinurtium  ol 
antiquity,  vhich  is  a  pleasant  place,  situated  on  the  Sonne,  aod 
trades  also  b  wine.  The  most  important  place,  next  to  Macoo,  ii 
ChaloM  Suf  StMine,  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  built  in  a  fertili 
and  beautifU  valley,  near  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  central  canal, 
which  tinitef  the  Soatu  and  the  Loire,  and  constitutes  altogether^ 
the  importance  of  that  place.  This  canal,  extends  with  cuts  and 
btersections  of  rivers,  upwards  of  200  miles,  and  was  completed 
in  1792,  aAer  a  labour  of  only  nine  years. 

Chalons,  the  CabiUanum  of  antiquity,  was  a  kind  of  river  port,  ia 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  they  carried  on  a  very  profitable  com^ 
merce,  particularly  in  grain,  they  established  good  mQitary  raads  t$ 
every  part  of  Gaul,  from  this  city,  and  it  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  re- 
ipect  and  consideration,  by  Strabo  and  Caesar.  It  has  some  public 
Vuildings,  very  agreeable  walks,  a  small  Theatre,  and  a  good  Libraiy« 
together  with  an  hospital,  distinguished  for  its  order  and  arrapgement, 
and  I  should  consider  it  a  very  agreeable  residence  for  a  atranger* 

Passing  over  the  central  canal  at  St.  Leger^  and  through  a  flourishio:^ 
country,  we  reached  AtUun^  celebrated  on  many  accounts,  bat  par* 
lipularly  for  being  the  See,  of  which  Talleyrand  was  once  Bishop. 

Autun  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  Eldui^  the  most  infloential 
of  the  Celtic  People,  and  who  were  induced  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  management  of  Cassar,  and  as  lata 
as  1789,  the  Citizens  of  Rome  and  Autun,  enjoyed  a  reciprocitf 
of  municipal  rights.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  near  several 
higa  mountains,  which  are  called  by  abbreviations  after  theiroriginal 
names,  MansJovis,  Mons  Druidarum^  and  Jlfofia  Gniu,  which  haii 
small  lake  on  the  top.  This  was  tlie  famous  city  of  BihracU,  noA 
an  inscription  was  found,  proving  that  religious  worship  was  pa«l 
to  that  Goddess. 
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Due  Bibracti 

P.  C APRIL,  Pecatus 

Jiiiiii  J  Vive  Augusta 

V.  S.  L.  M. 

Aatun  bad  ft  number  of  curioflities,  which  the  peoj^le  felt  no 
isposition  to  preserve  ;  it  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants  ;  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-paved  ;  there  are  no  elegant 
buildings,  but  some  curious  Cathedrals  and  a  Castle.  There  are 
manufactories  of  cotton,  velvets,  and  gloe,  and  near  the  town  are  se* 
Teral  valuable  glass-houses.  One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  is  much 
admired,  as  a  splendid  specimen  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  is  built 
like  a  Triumphal  Arch,  with  three  entrances  or  passages,  sur- 
mounted by  a  beautiful  entablature,  which  is  covered  by  several 
arcades.  Small  fluted  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  separate 
these  arcades  ;  the  moulding  is  covered  with  ornaments,  executed 
with  spirit  and  delicacy,  and  the  whole  workmanship  is  at  once 
light  and  elegant. 

We  passed  through  seyeral  villages  of  little  note,  until  we  reach- 
cd  SautnUr^  a  town  containing  about  2600  inhabitants,  which  has 
tome  manofactories,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  trout,  and  ^other  fish. 

JhaUon^  a  very  beautiful  city,  of  about  5000  inhabitants,  is  re*- 
m^ked  for  being  the  seat  of  gambling  for  that  province  ;  it  is  sitna^ 
ted  on  a  small  river,  surrounded  with  beautiful  views,  and  having 
very  elegant  walks  ;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  the  houses  neat ;  it 
kas  altogetlier  a  gay  appearance,  and  trades  in  com,  wine,  and 
cattle.  I  was  informed,  that  there  was  a  Roman  causeway  near  the 
town,  which  I  had  not  time  to  visit.  Pursuing  my  journey,  with 
as  much  expedition,  as  heavy  horses,  and  indifferent  postillions 
would  permit,  we  passed  through  FermanUm^  celebrated  only,  for 
being  long  the  residence  of  B^ot^  the  naturalist  and  philosopher ; 
>B  octagon  tower ;  still  exists,  in  his  pleasant  gardem  where  he 
Bade  his  observations  on  the  air.  At  length  we  arrived  at  Auxtrre^ 
*hich  place,  I  stopped  to  examine  for  a  few  hours  ;  it  was  the  An^ 
Morum  of  antiquity,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  various  battles 
ttd  sieges  it  has  sustained,  under  the  Celts,  Romans,  Saracens, 
Kormans,  .and  English.  It  is  built  on  the  river  Yonne,  and  is  a 
flourishing  city,  containing  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  se- 
Tend  manufactories.  It  has  a  library,  judiciously  selected ;  toge- 
^er  with  a  Museum  of  antiquities  ;  a  small  Theatre ;  an  Episco^ 
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pal  Palace,  and  several  venerable  Cathedrals,  one  of  which  con 
tains  the  bodies  of  several  saints,  and  is  considered  a  holy  and  sa 
cred  retreat,  so  much  so,  that  an  inscription  over  the  door,  foi 
bids  entrance  in  shoes,  *'  Ae  ajftpropinques  hue ;  soloe  ccdceamentw 
de  pedibustvet.^^  The  remains  of  a  Roman  wall,  are  yet  to  b 
seen  in  one  of  the  streets. 

The  country  around  Auxerre,  is  highly  cultivated,  and  presenl 
a  most  agreeable  prospect,  several  villages  at  short  distances  froi 
each  other,  keep  up  a  lively  intercourse.  The  Yonne  pursue 
its  way,  filled  with  rafls  and  barges  ;  its  borders  present  a  pictur 
of  cultivation,  of  meadows  with  cattle,  small  farms  and  cottagei 
skirted  with  vallies  and  lawns,  which  keep  the  prospect  varie 
and  interesting ;  the  peasants  are  industrious,  and  all  having  th 
appearance  of  comfort  and  prosperity  ;  which,  from  the  situatio 
of  France,  as  depicted  by  modern  writers,  1  had  no  reason  to  ti 
pect.  The  Yonne,  near  Auxerre,  is  studded  with  little  Island 
which  are  covered  with  wind-mills. 

We  reached  Filleneteoe  Sur  Yonne^  passing  through  Jaigny,  a  ne; 
town,  with  a  stone  bridge  and  quay.  These  two  places,  have  eac 
a  population  of  about  4000  ;  and  trade  principally  in  wine.  In  tl: 
latter  town,  a  fine  range  of  stone  barracks  have  been  erected. 

The  next  post  brought  us  to  Sens,  a  very  ancient  town,  and  one 
the  capital  of  the  Gaulic  provinces  ;  it  is  built  at  the  junction  i 
the  rivers  Y<mne  and  Fanney  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ran 
-  parts  of  Roman  construction.  It  has  one  or  two  broad  and  pleasai 
streets,  the  rest  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  contains  upwards  i 
10,000  inhabitants,  some  Manufactories,  Baths,  and  a  Theatre.- 
There  is  also  a  Library,  and  a  Museum,  belonging  to  the  Colle» 
and  it  has  two  or  three  very  ancient  and  curious  Cathedrals,  coi 
taining  a  number  of  crypts,  and  antique  pillars  and  sculpture.- 
Notbing  can  possibly  be  more  agreeable  to  a  stranger  of  leisui 
and  means,  as  before  observed,  than  a  residence  in  one  of  thei 
provincial  towns,  where  he  can  pass  in  one  hour,  and  at  any  poi« 
to  another  town  nearly  as  populous,  and  where  the  scenes  can  I 
daily  varied,  and  a  whole  tract  of  country,  rendered  familiar  ai 
pleasant,  and  this  at  very  little  cost.  The  country  around  Sens 
beautiful,  and  celebrated  for  botanical  plants. 
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From  this  place,  I  had  but  thirteen  posts  to  Paris,  passing  through 
a  number  of  villages  and  flourishing  hamlets,  to  Melun  a  large  town, 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  and  containing  about  7000 
inhabitants,  and  filled  with  manufactories  of  glass,  calicoes,  thread, 
cotton,  and  leather. 

From  Meltin^  it  is  but  four  posts  to  Paris,  and  I  could  perceire 
the  vicinity  of  a  fiourishiog  capital,  in  the  numerous  carriages,  di- 
ligences, wagons,  carts,  horse  and  footmen,  which  crowded  the 
roads  ;  at  length  we  approached  the  celebrated  city,  I  saw  its  spires, 
and  the  large  dome  of  the  hospital  of  Invalids.  It  is  situated  on  a 
plain,  bounded  by  Montmarte,  the  only  rising  ground  overlooking 
the  citj. 

We  entered  the  gate  of  Reuilly^  through  the  Fauiborg  San  Antaine^ 
and  passed  through  the  long  streets,  with  high  stone  houses,  filled 
with  inhabitants.  I  requested  the  postillion,  to  stop  at  a  good  hotel, 
ID  the  centre  of  Paris,  he  nodded  bis  head  and  said  6ien,  but  con- 
tinued at  a  jog  trot,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  at  length  he  turned 
into  a  court  yard  at  the  Hotel  RichiUeu ;  the  landlord  lost  no  time 
in  assuring  me,  that  his  house  was  full,  and  turned  me  off.  We 
applied  at  the  Hotel  Serutty  with  no  better  effect,  and  to  two  others 
equally  respectable,  the  rooms  of  which,  however,  were  filled 
with  Milor  Anglaise,  at  length  I  obtained  two  small  apartments  in  the 
fourth  story  of  the  Hotel  Bourbon,  Reu  de  la  Pai'x,  the  master  of 
which,  charged  me  the  moderate  sum  of  five  Napoleons  per  week, 
without  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink,  and  which  I  had  to  take,  or 
lodge  in  the  streets,  the  first  night  of  my  visit  at  Paris.  The  Eng^ 
lish,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  had  flocked  in  such  numbers  to 
this  city,  urged  by  motives  of  curiosity,  and  had  brought  with 
them  so  much  money  for  contingent  expenses,  that  every  thing  in 
Paris,  bad  taken  a  sudden  rise  of  100  per  cent,  and  the  poor  ple- 
beians of  other  countriet,  suffered  from  the  extravagance  of  the 
English  patricians.  My  visit,  however,  was  on  business,  and  bu- 
siness of  such  importance,  as  left  me  no  time  to  view,  properly, 
this  splendid  city. 

I  called  next  day,  and  delivered  my  letters  to  Mr.  Warden,  for- 
merly Consul  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Luc  Callaghan,  a  banker,  and  a 
most  excellent  and  worthy  man  ;  from  him  I  learnt,  that  Bills  of 
Exchange  on  the  United  States,  could  not  be  negotiated,  except  it 
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was  done  by  Mr.  Ottinger,  the  banker  of  the  United  States,  oo 
whoni  I  also  called  with  Mr.  Warden,  bat  with  no  better  saccess ; 
the  situation  of  the  country,  the  absolute  prostration  of  credit,  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  and  the  suspension  of  intercourse,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  obtain  money.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, the  American  minister,  and,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  I 
addressed  a  note  to  him  on  the  subject,  to  which  he  did  not  reply ; 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  at  Ghent,  but  did  not  bear  from  him. 
Having,  therefore,  exhausted  every  source,  in  attempts  to  provide 
for  the  public  exigences,  I  had  no  alternative  left,  but  to  return  to 
Marseilles,  and  there  await  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  or  some 
favourable  event.  This  inconvenience  and  expense,  to  which  of- 
ficers are  subjected,  could  with  ease  be  prevented,  by  the  govern- 
ment giving  them  a  credit  on  London  or  Paris,  on  which  places 
bills  can  always  be  negotiated,  and  it  is  due  to  the  ample  credit,  and 
honourable  character  of  the  United  States,  that  their  officers  abroad, 
should  be  sufficiently  protected  in  their  pecuniary  concerns,  and 
not  compelled  to  go  a  begging,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  government,  for  money  required  for  the  public  service. 

Failing  in  my  attempts,  !  availed  myself  of  the  o^ortvaity,  tSi 
see  the  most  remarkable  cariosities  in  this  interesting  city,  whicb^, 
in  every  respect,  is  justly  considered  superior  to  London.  I  wasi 
not  long  in  deciding  where  to  bend  my  steps  ;  the  Louvre,  the 
glory  of  Ffdoce,  and  of  the  world,  had  not  yet  been  despoiled 
of  its  riches  and  attractions,  by  the  rode  hand  of  conquering  pow- 
ers, who  had  united  to  war  against  the  arls  ;  the  Loavre  was  the 
fir«t  pl;jLGe  I  had  ion^  determined  to  visit,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  exe- 
cuting this  determination. 

Passing  down  the  street,  in  which  my  Hotel  was  sitaated,  I  stopped 
to  view  the  celebrated  Triumphal  Pillar,  erected  in  the  Place  Fen- 
domcy  by  order  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  commemorate  his  nu- 
merous victories.  It  is  cased  with  brass,  made  out  of  cannon  cap- 
turerl  from  the  enemy,  and  is  surrounded  by  figures  in  bass  relief, 
in  imitation  of  the  column  of  Trajan,  and  which  represents  the 
renuirkable  events  of  his  campaigns.  It  is  executed  with  great 
taste,  vigour,  and  delicacy,  and  is  133  feet  in  height,  and  12  in  diamr* 
ter  ;  a  spiral  staircase  within,  leads  to  the  top,  which  is  surrouD^l- 
ed  with  an  iron  railing*  and  on  which,  once  rested  a  figure  of  Bo- 
naparte.    This  had  been  removed,  as  ''  offensive  to  the  sight'' 
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»d  irritable  to  the  nerves  of  those,  who  had  gained  nothing  from 
his  Tictoriet*    It  cost  originallj  $300fl0(h 

I  soon  reached  the  Louvre,  it  was  not  yet  opened,  a  centinel 
was  on  guard,  and  I  seated  myself  on  the  stone  steps,  and  awaited 
the  period  when  visitors  were  admitted.     The  Louvre  is  a  term 
which  is  difficult  to  be  traced.     In  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  it 
was  a  fortress,  and  in  it,  a  tower  was  erected,  celebrated  in  hlsto« 
ry,  as  a  prison  for  state  criminals,  and  also  as  a  residence  for  mo- 
oarchs.     Manuel,  emperor  of  Constantinople  ;  Sigismond,  emperor 
of  Germany  ;  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  having  resided  there.     This 
fortress,  however,  was  destroyed  in  1528.    The  Palace  of  the 
Louvre,  was  commenced  by  Francis  the  1st,  who  did  not  live  to 
complete  it ;  and  Charles  the  9th,  **  cruel,  bloody,  and  barbarous," 
first  resided  there.    Louis  the  13th,  Henry  2d,  and  3d,  and  Louis 
the  14th,  added  some  splendid  improvements  to  this  beautiful  build- 
log.    It  is  DOW  Qjtiadrangular  ;  the  CoUonade,  executed  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  and  which  is  the  admiration  of  Europe,  is  525  feet 
in  length,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  divided  into  two  peristyles ; 
the  principal  gate  is  adorned  with  eight  double  columns,  surmounted 
by  a  pediment ;  the  whole  building  is  ornamented  with  pillaris, 
pilasters,  caps,  bases,  allegoricaL  figures  and  devices,  the  most 
light,  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  not  surpassed  by  any  building  in  Eu- 
rope.   It  cost,  in  improvements  alone,  upwards  of  four  millions  of 
Mlars.    About  ten  o'clock  the  doors  opened,  and  the  crowd  rush- 
^  in ;  no  pay  was  required  to  see  the  most  splendid  collection  in 
the  world ;  ^e  French,  with  a  generous  and  genuine  love-of  the 
arts,  invited  alike,  the  poor  and  rich,  to  partake  freely  of  the 
hental  banquet.     I  knew  the  position  of  the  rooms,  and  their  con- 
teDts,  though  I  had  never  before  visited  them,  and  therefore  as- 
cended a  noble  stair-case  with  expedition,  turned  to  the  right,  in  a 
)hort  room,  filled  with  paintings,  which  I  did  not  stop  to  examine, 
tint  turned  again  to  the  right  at  the  extremity,  which  led  to  the 
l<mg  gallery,  in  which  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters  were  kept. 
I  was  the  first  in  the  gallery,  and  hurried  to  the  end  of  it,  an  old 
l^eeper  with  a  blue  coat,  and  a  cocked  hat,  trimmed  with  sil- 
ver lace,  was  stationed  there  ;  he  pointed  to  the  Tran$figvratlort^ 
^/Raphael,  the  greatest  picture  in  the  world,  and   1  examined 
it  leisure,  the  bold  style,  the  fine,  soft,  and  masterly  touches  of 
his  illustrious  artist.^    I  could  conceive  nothing  more  beautiful. 
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more  fuU,  heightened,  and  effective ;  and  although  no  Connoissenr, 
and  nothing  more  than  an  humhle  lover  of  the  arts,  1  could  not  be 
insensible  to  such  extraordinary  productions.  His  Holy  family^ 
hung  near  it,  equally  as  beautiful,  in  design  and  execution  ;  and  in 
this  apartment,  I  occupied  two  hours,  in  looking  over  the  works 
and  Chef'DouvreSf  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  Guido,  Titian,  Domeni- 
chinp,  Correggio,  Salvator  Rosa,  Annibal  Carrachi,  Rembrandt, 
Paul  Veronese,  Murillo,  Vandycke,  Tintoret,  Sneyders,  &c.  &c. 
which,  altogether,  form  a  most  wonderful,  and  invaluable  collec- 
tion. In  one  of  the  compartments,  several  very  excellent,  and 
highly  finished  specimens  of  the  present  school  of  France  are  de- 
posited ;  and  the  room  which  contains  the  great  originals  is  upwards 
of  1 300  feet  long.  There  are  fifteen  apartments  on  the  ground' 
floor,  devoted  to  different  species  of  ancient  and  modem  scnlptare. 
I  had  full  leisure  to  examine  the  statue  of  the  Fetws  de  Medicis^  so 
long,  so  universally,  and  so  justly  admired.  It  is  a  most  incredi- 
ble effort,  of  the  imagination  and  the  chbel,  and  produces  a  com* 
bination  of  feelings,  such  as  are  difficult  to  define,  and  yet  more 
difficult  to  describe.  The  Apolh  Belvidtre,  the  Laacoan^  the  Torn 
of  Hercules^  the  fragments  of  sculpture  from  Greece,  Rome,  andi 
Egypt,  and  the  variety  of  rare  specimens  of  antiquity,  call  to 
mind  the  wonders  of  former  ages  ;  the  gradation  of  the  arts  is  before 
US,  and  the  genius  of  Praxitiles  and  Phidioi  seems  to  flourish  anew. 
A  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  to  visit  the  Louvre  alone,  is  justi^ 
fiable  and  commendable  ;  but,  it  has  been  shorn  of  all  its  honours^ 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  combined,  have  reclaimed  those  works 
of  art,  which  they  singly  lost,  in  contests  with  the  Emperor.  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  have  got  their  own  ;  they  can  point  to  the  Ve- 
nus, the  Apollo,  and  the  Transfiguration  ;  but  they  cannot  wash  out 
the  stains  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena.  The  English,  who  had 
nothing  to  lose,  were  generally  active,  in  restoring  each  specimen  to 
its  former  owner ;  although  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  the  Louvre,  and  its  other  possessions,  but  the  great 
Lord,  as  he  is  called,  gratified  a  little  propensity,  to  mortify  and  to 
triumph,  which  hereafter  he  inay  regret,  if  he  has  not  regretted  it 
already. 

The  next  curiosity  in  rotation  was  the  Palace  Royal.  This  is  li- 
terally the  world  in  minirature,  or,  like  a  camera  obscura,  which  re- 
flects men,  manners,  customs,  habits,  amusements,  allorements,  anci 
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vices,  where  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain,  folly  and  fashion,  have 
M  scope ;  where  erery  thing  that  can  please  the  eye,  gratify  the 
appetite,  delight  tiie  sense,  can  be  found  abundantly.  This  palace 
was  commenced  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1629,  and  was  the  resident 
cy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  built  of  free-stone,  and  the  shape  is 
aparaltelogram,  having  a  garden  in  the  centre,  net  well  attended  to  ; 
(he  principal  curiosity,  however,  is  the  arcades,  under  which,  are 
contained  the  most  splendid  shops  of  jewellery,  and  in  fact  every 
irticle,  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  and  such  is  the  convenience 
of  this  place,  in  the  way  of  living  and  amusements,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  go  out  of  it  for  any  thing.  It  i^ frequented  by  all  classes 
of  society,  and  is  the  most  gay,  and  animated  place  in  Paris  ;  pro- 
bftbiy  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  compare  to  it.  I  have  seen  a 
Inok  of  two  hundred  pages,  describing  the  palace  royal  alone, 
from  which  its  magnitude,  character,  and  resources,  can  be  easily 
inagined.  In  the  evening,  I  visited  the  grand  opera,  situated  in  Rue 
Richelieu  ;  the  exterior  is  plain,  but  the  internal  part,  is  spacious 
and  splendidly  embellished.  The  opera  was  the  Caravan  de  Cairo ^ 
the  fine  overture  to  which,  was  performed  by  a  numerous  band 
combining  the  most  wonderful  talent.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
in  description  to  the  scenery,  decorations,  dresses,  music,  and  dan* 
ciof,  io  this  opera ;  the  utmost  efforts  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
woQld  fall  short  of  reality ;  the  scenes  appeared  like  enchantment, 
nd  the  c(}rp%  de  ballet j  like  sylphs  and  fairies. 

The  French  live  on  amusements,  they  constitute  with  them,  the 
most  important  feature  in  their  domestic  policy.  A  refined  taste 
for  music,  an  attachment  to  dancing,  a  love  of  arts  and  accomplish*- 
iDeots,  cause  every  avenue  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  to  be  freely 
opened.  Paris  abounds  in  places  of  amusement,  so  varied  in  their 
character,  a?  to  suit  every  taste,  and  so  cheap  in  their  attainment, 
as  to  be  accessible  to  every  condition.  It  is  not  like  London,  full 
of  bustle  and  confusion,  intent  on  business,  and  disregarding  plea- 
*ure,  it  is  the  reverse  ;  pleasure  in  Paris  is  never  obtruded  upon 
by  business,  the  city  is  not  as  large,  nor  as  populous  as  London, 
and  every  article  procured,  is  much  cheaper.  Gardens  and 
Promenades,  together  with  other  sources  of  attraction,  arc  nume- 
rous, and  occupy  every  leisure  moment  of  the  stranger  and  the 
i^ident.  My  visit,  however,  was  on  business  ;  it  was  an  accidental 
•ne,  which  afforded  me  bo  time  to  explore  the  many  avenues  to 
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pleasfkre  ;  !  could  cast  but  a  hsutty  glance  on  each,  and  make  a  re^ 
flection  equally  hasty.  In  the  Palace  Royal,  thecoffee-hotiKsj 
ibrm  an  agreeable  feature,  in  the  amosements  of  the  ptace ;  it  isd 
lounge,  a  place  of  rendezv^ous,  where  coffee,  ices,  and^liqnon  aretb 
be  had,  together  with  the  public  journals.  The  lady  of  the  hoosej 
frequently  handsome  and  covered  with  jeweb,  sits  ma^eslicaHy  be-i 
hind  the  counter,  cracking  sugar,  and  receiving  the  pay  and  thd 
eompliments,  of  her  customerd.  ResUurateun,  or  eating  hoases^ 
are  in  abundance  ;  some  splendidly  embeHtshed,  and  affording  t^ 
the  epicure  the  most  choice  delicacies.  Paris  abounds  m  Palace^ 
and  elegant  hotels,  built  «n  the  most  costly  style,  and  with  light  rd^ 
simple  architecture.  Its  literary  character,  ranks  deservedly  higbj 
the  Institute  of  France,  has  produced  men  of  science  and  learnisgj 
who  do  honour  to  the  age  and  to  the  oountry.  The  Jardin  d^ 
PlantSf  containing  the  most  rare  and  valuable  specimens,  relatin| 
to  Botany,  together  with  its  Museum  of  natural  curioaitiea,  and  li^ 
brary  are  objects  of  great  curiosity  and  utility..  The  Hotel  de  Loxj 
cmbourg,  in  which  are  deposited  some  of  the  chifdmmru  oi  Rubeu 
the  Hotel  dea  Invalids,  where  the  brave  veteran,  is  libefatly  aa^ 
bountifully  fostered  and  protected  by  his  country ;  the  Poljftecknu^ 
Schoolj  where  the  youth  are  trained  to  arms,  and  a  military  edacaj 
lion,  keeps  up  the  spirit  and  talent  of  the  amy  i  the  Roy^l  Ubraxyj 
containing  an  inestimable  treasure,  in  560,000  printed  volomesi 
and  70,000  volumes  of  manutcripts,  opened  freely  to  the  inspectio|| 
of  all.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  parliamentary  usage  i| 
unknown,  and  talent  rarely  exhibited;  the  Museum  of  Frencl 
monuments,  preserving  in  regular  gradations,  the  statuary  d 
France,  from  early  periods  ;  the  Catecombs,  where  millions  of  skel 
letons,  are  curiously  arrai^;ed,  as  a  numento  mori,  to  the  gay  an^ 
unthinking  ;  the  Manufactures  of  the  Gobelins  or  tapestry,' the  chi^ 
na,  and  other  establishments  of  rare  articles ;  all  these  were  Visited 
with  expedition.  I  took  no  notes,  for  I  had  no  time  for  obsei^atioo 
I  was  compelled  to  return  to  Marseilles,  and,  as  it  were,  to  tear  my 
self  from  a  place,  where  the  attractions  were  dangerotks  to  dutiei 
There  were  many  Americans  at  Paris,  and  many  Englishmen,  wb 
were  content  to  pass  for  Americans,  as  the  French  did  not  exhibi 
their  usual  courtesy,  to  these  good  people.  It  was  amusing,  to  se< 
an  awkward  rolling  Englishman,  with  a  broad,  honest,  roast-beel 
countenance,  wearing  a  large  golden  eagle  on  his  hat,  ta  fterve  as  i 
passport,  to  convenience,  comfort  and  respect.  I  was  much  pleased 
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viih  lillr.  Warden,  who  was  deservedly  esteemed  at  Paris,  for  hk 
ttrrect,  and  ancommoa  industry  ;  some  unpleasant,  and  very  pro- 
kbly,  onfair  representations,  deprtTed  him  of  his  office ;  1  could 
wt  ascertain  the  grounds  of  his  remoTal,  but  be  was  unceremoni- 
wsly  difimissed.  Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  Bishi^ 
Gregoirerthe  most  amiable  of  men,  whose  philanthrophy  and  la* 
boon,  prore  the  value  of  religion,  when  its  purposes  are  judici- 
oQsiy  applied  4  be  felt  sincere  pleasure  4it  my  appointment,  because 
kvas  a  practical  evidence,  oi  the  liberality  of  our  institutions,  and 
then  these  were  violated  in  the  manner  of  my  removal,  his  com* 
jlainU  were  no  less  sincere  and  powerful^  I  also  spent  an  agree- 
able eTeaing,  w:ith  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams,  so  celebrated  in  the 
literuy  world ;  she  is  a  lady  of  very  amiable  and  engaging  manners. 

After  a  short  visit  to  this  elegant  city,  highly  gratified  at  what  I 
y  seen,  and  yet  having  seen  but  little,  I  returned  to  Marseilles, 
iisappointed  in  my  object,  and  ivith  a  dull  and  unpromising  pros- 
pect, of  reaching  my  place  of  destination.  Fortune,  however,  did 
not  desert  me.  Mr.  Belknap,  of  Boston ,  finding  that  my  stay  would 
be  protracted,  to  an  indefinite  and  expensive  period,  used  every 
exertion  to  obtain  funds  for  me,  in^hich,  after  great  efforts,  he 
succeeded,  having  first  guaranteed  their  repayment  by  the  govem- 
nent.  1  immediately  purchased  the  articles,  necessary  for  the  con* 
solar  present,  and  fortunately  a  Swedish  brig  of  war,  with  a  store 
ihip  in  company  bound  to  Tunis,  arrived  at  Marseilles,  and  I  procu- 
red a  passage. 

From  the  period  of  my  entrance  into  France,  until  the  moment 
tben  I  was  prepared  to  leave  it,  no  circumstance  occurred,  which 
treated  an  unfavourable  impression,  or  served  to  lower  the  re- 
spect, which  is  generally  entertained,  towards  this  country  and 
ite  inhabitants.  The  French,  animated,  accomplished,  and  polite, 
«Jy  want  sincerity ;  they  say  every  thing  pleasing  and  kind  to 
I  stranger,  without  feeling  all  that  they  would  express  ;  they  ren- 
ter no  important  services  to  each  other ;  they  exhibit  no  proofi  of 
tttensive  confidence  like  the  English ;  but  a  stranger,  who  wants 
sotbing  but  civility,  whose  only  object  is  kind  treatment,  hospitali- 
ty, and  respect,  if  he  comporU  himself  well,  cannot  fail  to  obtaia 
Ihem  in  France.  The  enthusiasm  of  character,  so  universally 
conceded  to  the  French,  deprives  them  of  the  political  benefits, 
which  result  from  dispassionate  reflection,  and  temperate  measures. 
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The  J  do  not  want  sense ;  they  are  a  shrewd,  comprehenuTe,  anl 
an  uncdminonly  quick  people,  brare  to  excess,  and  darii^  in  battle 
prompt  in  following  up  rictories,  but  never  depressed  by  defeat 
their  elastic  spirits,  buoy  them  up  in  eyery  ricissitode,  and  the^ 
strangely  reconcile  themselves  to  every  political  reverse.  Tht 
government  is  highly  respectable,  and  the  king  considered  as  : 
private  gentleman,  is  very  amiable,  and  is  an  excellent  scholai 
The  religion  of  the  countiy,  is  the  same  as  in  Spain,  but  all  otbe 
denominations  are  fully  tolerated.  We  do  not  see  the  Priest 
swarming  in  every  direction,  as  in  Spain  ;  the  Catholic  religion  ii 
France,  as.  in  Americrt,  is  mild  and  tolerant,  excesses  have  beei 
committed,  but  they  have  been  promptly  remedied. 

The  peasantry  in  France,  are  an  excellent  portion  of  the  inh: 
bitants,  simple,  unostentatious,  generous,  and  sincere,  and  th 
women»  generally,  without  being  beautiful,  are  extremely  engagio} 

Living,  in  Marseilles,  is  not  dear,  a  single  gentleman,  am  obtai 
excellent  board  and  lodging,  in  a  respectable  private  fiuaoily,  fo 
{200  per  annum  ;  and  in  the  environs  of  this  truly  beatdiiul  cit} 
a  family  of  seven  persons,  gan  have  a  house  and  garden,  and  liv 
exceedingly  well,  at  an  expense  of  {1500  per  annum,  and  hav 
their  children  taught  the  French  language  also.  For  persons  c 
moderate  resources,  and  large  fimiilies  in  America,  a  few  year 
residence  in  France,  would  not  only  benefit  children,  in  their  man 
hers  and  education,  but  would  tend  to  introduce  a  system  of  econo 
my ;  for  those,  in  large  cities,  who  expend.{6000  per  annum,  cat 
live  in  France,  equally  well  for  {2000. 

!  took  leave  of  my  worthy  and  generous  friends  in  Marseilles 
all  of  whom  had  interested  themselves  in  my  bejalf ;  and  went  oi 
board  the  Swedish  ship  Forsoken,  Captain  Heish,  laden  witi 
Cannon,  Timber,  and  Balls,  as  a  present  for  his  highness  iht 
Bey,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  their  treaty. 
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deriog  him  to  heave  to,  he  paid  nq  attention. to  them,  but  kej 
,  and  we  soon  leA  onr  convoy,  and  closed  in  with  the  land,  an 
^t  into  smooth  water.  It  was  Cape  Bcn^  the  ancient  promontor 
0f  Mercury,  which  we  had  discovered ;  the  cap^  first  made  b 
Scipio  Africanuty  on  his  voyage  to  Carthage  from  Sicily  ;  it  was  a 
Ominous  point.  Night  came  on,  and  the  wind  loUcd  ;  in  the  mon 
mg,  we  glided  smoothly  towards  a  high  and  distant  cape,  on  whic 
a  small  look-oot  tower  was  erected,  surrounded  by  fragments  < 
loose  stone,  a  small  Turkish  village  was  near  it,  but  no  trees  an 
culti  ration,  this  was  Carthage  : 

<»  Devkiea  Carthagtmi*** 
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PART  IV. 

TUNIS. 


.iFTER  a  detention  of  seTeral  dayt»  and  a  difBcoIty  of  getting^ 
4  of  the  basin,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  north  west  wind,  we 
j^k  advantage  of  a  calm  night,  and  towed  the  ship  ont,  and  eame 
^:,  under  the  island  of  Pomague,  a  small  rock,  near  which,  ves* 
' "h  from  the  Levant,  ride  in  quarantine.     The  brig  of  war,  had 
y  board,  Mr.  Agrel,  Swedish  minister  to  the  Barbery  States,  and 
^1  niece  ;  she  was  a  strong  vessel,  with  an  oncommon  heavy  bat- 
Srj^  and  manned  with  hearty  looking  seamen.    The  captain  ci 
y  r  ship  was  a  young  man,  who  spoke  good  English,  he  was  pm* 
nt  and  attentive.     The  fifth  day,  a  strong  breeze  sprung  up  from 
a  north,  and  towards  evening,  we  discerned  the  mountains  oa 
f  African  shore,  the  captain  carried  sail,  in-order  to  approach  it^ 
)d  make  out  what  cape  it  was,  the  brig  of  war  threw  out  signals^ 
ordering  him  to  heave  to,  he  paid  nq  attention  to  them,  but  kept 
en,  and  we  soon  led  our  convoy,  and  closed  in  with  the  land,  and 
got  into  smooth  water.     It  was  Cape  Ban^  the  ancient  promontory 
of  Mercury,  which  we  had  discovered ;  the  cap^  first  made  by 
Scipto  Africanus^  on  his  voyage  to  Carthage  from  Sicily  ;  it  was  an 
ominous  point.     Night  came  on,  and  the  wind  lulled  ;  in  the  mom* 
log,  we  glided  smoothly  towards  a  high  and  distant  cape,  on  which 
a  small  look-out  tower  was  erected,  surrounded  by  fragments  of 
loose  stone,  a  small  Turkish  village  was  near  it,  but  no  trees  and 
cultivation,  this  was  Carthage  : 

**  Divkua  Catihagtmi-** 
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We  weathered  the  cape,  md  came  into  the  noUe  baj  of.  Tnais ; 
eaonsJ^  m  fine  tract  of  country  by  covered  with  verte^^  be^ 
hind  which*  the  high  end  curioni  shaped  moantaina  of  Hanan  Leef« 
reared  their  nuged  hekd«,  capped  with  snows  ;  on  our  right,  wm 
&e  strong  fortress  of  the  Goletta ,  built  by  Charles  the  iifih,  toge- 
ther with  the  canal,  and  the  Tunisian  navy;  in  front,  the  bay,  filled 
with  lai^e  and  small  vesseki,  at  anchor  ;  carrying  the  eye  further, 
we  discovered  the  lake,  and  several  miles  beyond  it,  a  confused 
mass  of  lime-stone  bouses,  surmounted  with  a  few  minarets,  were 
crowded  against  a  rising  ground,  and  indistinctly  visible ;  this  wai 
Tunis.  A  sandal  put  off  from  the  shore,  containing  three  Turks ; 
ene  sat  at  the  stem,  with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth  smoking  leisure- 
ly ;  the  boat  approached  the  yessel,  the  Turk  at  the  helm,  called 
out  Pilot  a;  the  captain  asked  if  he  should  anchor,  he  nodded  as- 
sent, and  we  came  to,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  shore. 
The  captain  prepared  his  boat,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Go- 
letta, dispatched  a  note  to  Mr.  Coze,  Charge  des  Affairs^  to  apprise 
him  of  my  arrival,  and  then  returned  to  the  ship,  to  await  permis- 
sion from  the  Bey  to  land.  The  Turkish  guard,  and  some  sailon 
were  on  \he  mole,  when  1  stepped  ashore  ;  they  looked  at  my  uni- 
orm  ;  Conmla  Americano^  said  they,  and  then  continued  to  smokt 
with  gravity  and  indifference.  Towards  evening,  the  C^rgt  dti 
Affbires  came  along  side,  and  informed  me,  that  the  Bey  had  sent 
down  the  necessary  permission  for  me  to  land,  and  that  the  carriage 
of  the  iPtench  consul,  would  be  at  the  Goletta  the  next  morning. 
He  stated  that  I  had  been  long  expected,  and  omitted  not  to  inquire, 
whether  I  had  brought  the  customary  present  Satisfied  on  thii 
head,  he  retorned  to  the  shore.  I  enjoyed  a  refreshing  breeze  on 
deck;  nothing  could  equal  the  beautiful  scene,  by  which  I  was  sur^ 
rounded.  The  fields  were  not  cultivated,  but  were  green,  the 
country  was  open*  and  small  clusters  of  the  olive  and  caroob  treei 
relieved  the  prospect;  the  eye  wandered  over  an  amphitheatres 
more  than  siJtty  iniles  ;  the  flags  of  the  shipping  in  the  bay,  waved 
gently  to  the  breeze,  the  setting  son,  cast  a  soft  and  golden  shad^ 
on  the  snrroiinding  objects  ;  the  fiagmingoes,  PfunicapttrM^  witl 
burnished  plumes,  crossed  the  lake,  making  toward  the  moan 
tains,  all  was  traaqoil  and  harmony  ;  where  were  the  gallant  tipirM 
which  once  gaye  life  and  animation  to  these  scenes  ?  where  wa^ 
the  city,  and  its  triple  walls,  whose  soite  was  exposed  to  my  vie«rl 
gone — centuries  have  passed  since  their  destruction,  yet  the  fiek^ 
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looked  green  and  miliiig,  the  sun  yet  shone  on  the  hiUs  ef  Car- 
Hiage;  JMd  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Tem^ile  if  Eseulapian» 
the  P^ace  of  Dido,  and  the  Citadel  of  Bjna. 

The  nett  momingi  I  landed  under  a  salate  from  the  ship  ;  I  cooM 
bare  had  one  from  the  batteries,  but  a  disgraceful  article,  had  crept 
mto  oar  treaty,  by  which  we  subjected  oorselres,  to  pay  a  keg  of 
|un-powd«r,  for  eyery  gun  fired  in  compliment ;  consequenfly,  no 
ioterchange  of  snch  civilities,  ever  took  place.     In  a  smalt  build^ 
ing  near  the  mole,  sat  the  captain  of  the  port,  to  whom  I  was  pre- 
sented, he  ordered  a  cap  of  coffee  to  be  made,  of  which  I  sip- 
ped a  Uttle,  not  havii^  as  yet,  sufficient  confidence  in  their   ho- 
nesty, to  drink  with  them  perfectly  at  ease.    We  set  off  in  a  ca- 
briolet, drawn  by   two  mules,  and  driven  by  a  Itf  oorish  servant, 
passed  over  a  sandy  beach,  and  through  a  grove  of  olive  trees,  and 
having  made  the  complete  circuit  of  the  lake,  we  arrived  under 
the  walls  and  near  ^e  principal  gate,  where  a  market  was  kept, 
and  which  was  crowded  with  fruits,  provisions,  camels,  and  bo- 
ricoes.     The  flags,  from  all  the  Consulates  were  displayed,  which 
gave  animation  to  the  scene,  and  1  made  a  very  decent  entry, 
ioto  the  city,  distinguished  as  being  once  the  residence  of  Hanni- 
i>al,  Scipio,  and  Charles  the  Fifth.     The  gate  opened  in  a  small 
square,  with  decent  houses,  the  terraces  of  which,   were  filled 
with  spectators ;  to  the  right,  was  the  British  Consulate ;  to  the 
left,  the  Swedish  ;  facing  the  gate,  the  Spanish,  Danish,  and  Dutch 
Consulates,  were  situated  in  a  row.     From  some  of  the  windows,  I 
was  examined  through  telescopes,  in  order  to  ascertain ,  what  kind 
of  an  animal,  had  broke  loose,  from  the  aborigines  in  America,  and 
had  arrived  among  the  descendants  of  Syphaz  and  Masanissa.-* 
Turning  down  a  dark  and  narrow  street,  with  houses  on  each  side, 
built  of  mud  and  plaster,  looking  like  prisons,  I  arrived  at  length, 
and  took  possession  of  my  house,  which  was  large  and  commodious, 
and  built  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  with  an  entresol^  floors,  and  h^p, 
paved  with  brick  and  marble,  tolerably  well  furnished. 

At  length,  after  all  my  delays,  perils,  and  inconveniences,  I  had 
arrived  at  my  place  of  destination,  and  Mr.  Coxe  informed  me, 
that  our  pubhc  relations,  continued  on  the  best  footing.  The  dro- 
ganen  from  the  different  Consuls,  called  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions, and  the  next  day,  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  whole 
Corps  Diphm^Uique^  together  with  the  merchants  and  brokera  cf 
the  place,  occupied  my  time  and  attention*  , 
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A  jaDizarj  from  the  Palace  of  Bard6>  mfoimednie,  that  the  Bej 
was  uQwelly  and  could  not  receive  ine»  and  I  had  leisure  to  ezfr- 
mine  the  archives  of  the  Consulate,  and  fiimiliarise  myself,  miih 
the  state  and  character  of  our  relations,  aqd,  at  the  saane  tiliie,  to 
take  a  review  of  the  government,  its  sovereigns,  and  revelatioor. 

I  shall  say  nothing  at  present,  on  the  ancient  history  of  this 
country,  nor  the  early  periods,  when  Christianity  first  prevailed; 
for,  however  interesting  they  may  be,  to  the  inquiring  mind,  it  is 
the  Saracen  and  Moorish  history,  which  is  an  object  of  the  first 
curiosity^  as  it  is  less  known,  and  has  ever  had  a  limited  circulation. 

After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  the  subsequent  occupa* 
tton  of  its  scite  by  the*  fierce  Vandals,  the  Arabs,  in  647,  as  we 
are  credibly  informed,  first  visited  Africa.  They  were  orders 
ed  to  occupy  that  country,  by  the  Caliph  Athaion,  and  they 
first  established  themselves  at  KtUraman^  mider  a  simple  goveni* 
ment,  much  in  the  form  of  a  commonwealth.  This  ferm  of  go- 
vernment, was  not  sufficiently  strong  for  men  of  untutored  minds 
and  dark  habits,  and  intestine  commotions,  kept  that  country,  in  a 
state  of  war  and  revolution,  for  se? eral  centuries.  The  strength 
and  capacity  of  the  Arab  power  in  Spain,  prevented  that  portion  of 
Africa,  from  being  wrested  from  them.  After  the  fatal  battle  of 
Tolosa,  the  r^encies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Fez,  and  Tripoli,  were 
established,  but  continued  ever  agitated,  by  the  events  in  Spaia ; 
and,  until  the  Moors  were  finally  expelled  from  that  country,  ne 
fixed,  or  powerful  government,  existed  in  any  part  of  Barbary. — 
Tunis,  in  one  of  these  commotions,  was  separated  from  the  other 
regencies,  formed  into  a  kingdom,  and  Abau  Ferex^  a  man  of  tah 
ients  and  bravery,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  finally,  after  repeat- 
ed successes,  in  his  attacks  on  Morocco,  he  announced  himself,  as 
Sultan  of  Barbary.  It  was  in  1270,  while  this  country  was  power* 
fully  defended,  that  Saint  Louis  of  France,  made  his  rash  and  in- 
efficient attack  from  Carthage,  and  lost  his  life  from  the  plague, 
introduced  purposely,  by  the  Moors  into  his  camp.  For  near 
three  centuries  after  this  attack,  the  Tunisian  sovereigns,  maia* 
tained  their  thrones  with  safety,  and  prosecuted,  in  conjunctiotf 
with  the  dynasties  of  Algiers  and  Morocco,  a  determined  and  cruel 
war  against  the  Christians,  thousands  of  whom,  were  held  in  bon« 
dage.  At  length,  Charles  the  Filth  made  an  attack  on  that  city, 
which  he  conquered  and  held  for  some  time^  after  having  built  the 
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Ibrtrew  ^  Gaspa,  aod  the  strong  castle,  called  the  Gdette  ;  he 
was  aflerwards  defeated,  in  battle,  near  Algiers.  On  the  death  of 
Charles,  all  the  possessions  in  Africa,  held  by  PHilip  the  2d,  were 
wrested  from  him,  by  the  Sultan,  Selim  the  2d,  who  destroyed  the 
dynasty,  aod  placed  the  kingdom  under  his  controul,  to  be  govern* 
ed  by  Pachas  of  his  appointment.  This  arrangement  was  so  power-, 
fully  resisted,  that  permission  was  finally  given  to  the  Mussulmen, 
to  elect  their  Deys  from  among  themsehes.  The  Arabs  and  Moors, 
however,  found  the  power  of  the  Algerines,  which  was  always 
exerted  in  the  choice  of  these  Deys,  so  extremely  oppressive, 
that  afler  having  checked  the  will  of  the  Sultan,  they  united  to  put 
down  the  influence  of  Algiers.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about 
the  year  1684,  that  the  Tunisians  succeeded,  in  choosing  their  own 
Beys.*  The  revolution  was  effected  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Mah- 
aied,  and  Ali  Beys,  two  brothers,  who  took  up  arms  against  the  Turk- 
ish soldiery,  and  drove  into  exile,  the  reigning  Dey  Mahmed  khelcby.^ 
The  conquerors  assembled  the  Divan  and  the  Shikmedien  or  ma* 
nicipal  chief  of  Tunis,  and  proposed  an  hereditary  monarchy,  which 
finally  was  determined  upon,  and  Mahmed,  the  chief  of  the  revolu- 
tion, was  ehosen  the  first  sovereign.  This  sudden  change,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long ;  the  people,  once  plunged  io  the  chaos  and 
confusion  of  a  revolution,  felt  disposed  to  revive  (hose  turbulent 
feelings  among  the  Turks  which  had  only  been  smothered  ;  they 
were  aware  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things — and,  accordingly,  a  party  of  the  disaffected 
succeeded  in  promoting  a  rupture  with  Algiers.  An  army  was  as- 
embled  on  the  frontier  at  a  place  called  Kefl,  which  was  com- 
manded by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  the  Bey  of  Constantine,  who  suc- 
ceeded, fliter  a  vigorous  attack,  in  obtaining  possession  of  Tunis. 
The  Bey  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  the  Dey  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor a  Turk  called  Mahmed  Ben  Chouques.  The  Algerine  for- 
ces had  no  sooner,  retired  from  the  kingdom,  when  Mahmed  Bey 
having  succeeded  in  raising  the  Arabs  in  the  mountains,  came  down 
and  retook  the  city,  and  drove  his  rival  back  to  Algiers.  The  Alge* 
lines  were  not  disposed  to  incur  the  expense  of  another  campaign^ 

*  In  iSlS,  I  threw  a  fev  notes  together,  under  the  tkle  of,  «  Sketches  of  the 
Barbary  Ststef,**  whieh  were  published  in  the  Demoertde  Press,  Id  Pbil«ielpht«, 
•od  m  Mf«ral  fltber  Guzettet;  at  the;  were  tflkenfroia  mj  Joamil^  1  have  to  re« 
o^pitntata  •one  «C  thsA* 
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merdy  for  the  pnrpoie  of  placing  Ben  Chonqaet  once  in^re  on  the 
throne.  They  permitted  Mahmed  Bey  to  hold  his  possessions  qui< 
etljy  which  be  did  until  he  died.  The  regolar  succession  then  be- 
o^me  confirmed,  mid  he  was  tcanquillj  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Ramadan  Bey.  The  new  Chief  was  represented  to  be  a  man  of  lui- 
common  mildness,  and  as  his  administration  wanted  enei^  and  vi^- 
ou^,  he  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  his  nephew  Mural  Bejr, 
whose  despotism  and  cruelty  were  marked  by  so  many  aQ;rBTatiog 
circumstances  as  to  arouse  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  he,  in  his 
turn,  was  assassinated  by  Ibrahim  Chehff,  who  was  elected  Bey  ia 
bis  place :  but  Ibrahim  being  taken  prisoner  in  battle  by  the  AJge- 
rines,  the  soldiers  elected  a  new  chief  called  Hassen  Ben  Ali.  This 
man  was  decended  from  a  Greek,  and>from  him  the  Beys  of  Tunis, 
nntii  the  present  time,  are  descended  in  regular  succession. 

Hassan  Ben  Alt,  though  popular  wiUi  tbe  people,  sfffl  felt  Ik 
throne' w«8  insecure,  while  Ibrahim,  his  predecessor,  was  aliTe  at 
Algiers ':  he,  therefore,  adopted  erery  meam  to  obtain  pesnessios 
oi  his  petson,  which,  for  a  time,  were  defeated  by  Ibrahiin.  At ! 
length  he  ^used  it  to  be  circulated,  that  he  only  held  his  power  is 
trust  for  Ibruhim  Cberiff,  which  he  would  surrender,  the  moment 
he  returned.  Ibrahim,  deceired  at  length  witb  these  promises,  ren- 
tured  to  return  with  a  small  suite  to  a  town  near  the  ruins  of  Utica. 
called  Porto  Farina,  where,  on  the  instant  of  his  arrival,  bis  hetA 
was  struck  off  by  Hassan  Ben  Ali.  All  claims  to  the  throne  theitl 
ceased,  and  Ben  Ali  reigned  tranquilly.  He  had  no  children  by  hi*! 
several  wives,  and  therefore,  had  nominated  as  his  successor,  bis 
nephew  Ali  Bey,  who  commanded  his  forces  and  was  reprcsente<i 
as  a  brave  and  active  chief. 

An  event  however,  occurred  some  time  after,  which  destroyed  | 
the  hopes  of  Ali  Bey  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  throne.  A  crui- 
ser bad  captured  a  GenoeiBO  vessel,  on  board  of  which,  was  a  wo- 
man of  uncommon  beauty,  and,  in  conformity  to  the  established 
custom,  she  was  placed  in  the  Harem,  and  the  Bey  conceived  a, 
great  attaclunont  for  her-^«nd,  on  renouncing  her  faith  and  embra- 
cing th^  Mahometan  religion  he  married  her.  By  this  wife  he  hd\ 
«  son  wboofi  he  called  Mahmed  Bey,  and  afierwards  two  others,  wh»i 
were  named  Mahmoud  and  Ali  Bey.  Being  now  provided  with  as 
heir,  he  announced  to  his  nephew,  AU  Bey,  the  neoeanty  of  revof 
biog  the  declaration  which  guaranteed  to  bim  the  poasesiiML  of  tfat 
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brone»  but  as  a  proof  of  his  confideiic'e  and  affectioQ»  he  pufdia* 
ed  for  him,  the  title  of  Pacha,  from  the  grand  seigneur,  which  he 
ccepled*  with  apparent  content  EKsappointed,  howeter,  in  the 
opes  he  had  indulged  of  wielding  the  sceptre,  hit  ambition  could 
ot  rest  satisfied  with  an  empty  title,  and  no  power  or  coonnaad* 
!e  waited  for  a  favourable  occasion  and  fled  to  the  mountains, 
rhere  he  had  formed  a  party,  and  with  which  he  attaeked  his  un- 
le,  Hassan'  Ben  Ali,  who  several  times  defeated  him.  Finding  his 
esourcee  inadequate,  he  prerailed  on  the  Algerines  to  asnst  him, 
rbo  sent  a  powerful  army  before  Tunis,  took  the  city,  drove  Has^ 
an  Ben  Ali  to  Suxa,  and  established  Ali  Bey.  Hassan  Ben  Ali  re* 
laiaed  a  long  time  in  exile,  when  having  formed  the  determina- 
lOD  of  requiring  assistance  from' the  Algerines  io  re-establish  him 
nd  protect  his  chfldren,  he  left  Suza  for  Algiers,  but  shortly  afkr 
rss  overtaken  by  Y^aioes  Bey,  the  eldest  son  of  Ali  Pacha,  who 
»at  him  to  death— <the  children  escaped.  Ali  Pachi  having  remo- 
td,  the  principal  claimant  to  the  throne  was  led  to  expect  a  peace- 
Ue  re^,  bat  was  disappointed  by  the  turbolent  and  factious  spi« 
it  of  his  children*— His  second  son,  Mahaoed  Bey,  formed  the  de- 
ip  of  excluding  his  elder  brother,  Younnes,  from  the  succession, 
ly  creating  disaflection  towards  him  in  the  minds  of  the  father  and 
be  people.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing.  Younnes  Bey  finding  him-* 
elf  superseded  by  his  brother,  fled  from  the  palace  al  Bardo ; 
iMik  possession  of  a  strong  fortress  in  the  city  of  Tnnis«  built  by 
'barles  the  Fiflh,  called  the  Gaspa,  which  commands  the  town, 
^rom  this  citadel,  however,  he  was  driven,  and  fled  to  Algiers,  to 
Uim  sssistance  as  usual.  Mahmed  then  removed  his  younger  bro* 
lier,  by  causing  him  to  be  poisoned,  and  flattered  himself  with  the 
ope  of  filling  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Ali  Pacha.  At 
lis  period,  a  revolution  occurred  at  Algiers,  which  terminated  in 
lectiDg  a  Dej,  who  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Younnes  Bey,  and 
n  his  family  ;  he  determined  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  two  chil- 
ren  of  Hassan  Ben  Ali,  who  had  been  killed  by  Younnes  Bey ; 
Qd  accordingly  marched  before  Tunis,  took  possession  of  the  city^ 
iiused  Alt  Pacha,  the  reigning  Bey,  to  be  strangled,  and  placed 
fahmed  Bey,  the  eldest  son  of  Hassan  Ben  Ali,  on  the  throne, 
'rancjuillity  whs  once  more  restored;  the  Bey,  however,  died 
litort^^  after,  leavihg  two  children  yet  in  infancy,  who  were  called 
f^dnnoud  and  Ishmael ;  both  of  whom  are  now  cdive,  and  the  eldest 
I  at  preset  Bey  of  Ttmis*    These  children  being  too  y^nf  to 
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reigD,  All  Bey,  the  brother  of  Mihmed,  took  poaMwioa  ui  tmst  f^ 
hw  nepbew  ;  but  having  a  soo  who  gave  earlj  indications  of  a  gre^ 
mind,  he  used  bis  efforts  to  osake  him  popular  with  the  peopl^ 
which  he  sacceeded  in  doing  ;  and,  on  his  death,  HaBonda  Pacb^ 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  governed  in  that  kingdom,  w^ 
created  Bey.  This  place  he  held  for  upwards  of  thirty  yean,  a^ 
was  sacceeded  by  his  brother  Attoman,  to  the  exclusion  of  Milf 
maud  and  Ishmael,  who  were  the  legitimate  claimants ;  they,  hon 
ever,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  ;  and  in  1815,  Mahmaud  Bej 
the  grandson  of  Hassan  Ben  Ali,  and  the  descendant  of  the  Genod 
lady,  was  chosen  Bey.  Thus,  for  one  thousand  years,  Tunis  \a 
been  convulsed  by  revolutions,  and  these  revolutions  have  not  bee 
without  their  effect  in  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  res 
dering  them  insensible  to  the  principles  of  honour  and  good  fail 
and  in  perpetuating  a  system  of  despotism  and  cold-blooded  crui 
ty  ;  and,  amidst  all  these  scenes  of  confusion  and  disorder,  it  « 
be  seen,  that  the  Algerines  have  played  no  inconsiderable  part 
they  have  ever  been  prepared  to  afford  co-operation  to  that  part 
the  most  disaffected,  and  the  most  likely  to  promote  tumult  w 
disorder  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  internal  commotions,  it  willli 
recollected,  that  all  the  States  in  Barbary  were  prosecuting  a  coa 
tinucd  warfare  against  all  Christendom. 

Hamouda  Pacha  commenced  his  administration  under  the  m^ 
favourable  circumstances.  He  was,  at  that  period,  not  more  tbi 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  already  accustomed  himself^ 
the  discharge  of  public  duties,  and  had  made  himself  familiar  wi^ 
all  the  necessary  forms  and  pursuits  of  government ;  he  was  actir^ 
and  accounted  a  brave  officer  ;  shrewd  and  comprehensive ;  ^ 
sesfiing  genius,  and  judgment,  and  was  remarkable  for  tq 
promptness  and  decision  with  which  he  managed  public  afiairj 
The  enecgy  and  vigour  of  his  administration  afforded  to  the  Tofij 
sians  the  best  assurance  of  tranquillity  :  and,  during  a  reign  of  ^i 
wards  of  thirtj-two  years,  that  kingdom  was  preserved  from  rev^ 
lutions,  or  internal  commotions  of  any  consequence. 

The  activity  and  eager  desire  of  the  Bey  to  acquire  fame  aq 
wealth  soon  led  him  to  organize  his  army  and  navy  ;  the  fonD« 
with  a  view  of  checking  the  iufluence  of  the  Algerines,  and  t^ 
latter  to  cruise,  against  the  coomierce  of  the  Christian  States  intij 
Mediterranean.  The  ilrst  effort  of  any  note  was  made  by  a  desce^ 
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t  the  island  of  St  Pierre,  near  Sardinia,  by  atmiall  squadron, 
bich  succeeded  in  surprising  the  place,  and  carrying  awaj  near 
16  tbousaad  of  its  defenceless  inhabitants  into  slayery.  Tbese  ub- 
rtunate  oreaiares  remained  many  years  in  bondage ;  some  were 
tkased  by  ransom  and  exchange,  but  many  of  them,  who  were 
r  adranced  in  life,  ended  their  days  in  that  dreadful  state  of  ig* 

Notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  of  the  Bey  to  insure  the  tran- 
uillity  of  his  kingdom,  by  an  excess  of  vigilance,  he  was  notwhol- 

exempt  from  partial  insurrections,  and  one.  which  occurred  to- 
ards  the  close  of  his  reign,  was  marked  by  very  alarming  circum- 
ances.  In  the  army,  which  consisted  of  40,000  men,  there  were 
DOO  Tarkish  soldiers,  who  had  lefl  the  territories  of  the  Grand 
eigoior,  and  had  enlisted  at  different  periods  in  the  Tunisian  army. 
'hese  men,  composed  of  the  worst  class  of  troops  belonging  to 
le  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
ervice  without  any  proTision  being  made  for  them,  and  they  ac- 
ordingly  joined  the  troops  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  were  prepar- 
d  for  any  scenes  of  tumult  and  disorder.  The  knowledge  of  the 
ireek  and  Turkish  language,  afforded  ample  occasion  for  the  sol- 
iei-s  to  organize  their  plans  without  incurring  any  suspicion  of  their 
itentions  by  the  natives,  who  only  spoke  the  Arabic.  Accord- 
agly  these  Turkish  soldiers  arranged  a  plan  to  destroy  the  Bey 
nd  his  officers,  seize  upon  the  government,  and  change  its  form, 
7  electi'^g  one  of  their  chiefs  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Al- 
ien. This  plan,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
Turb,  who  rushed  into  the  city,  seized  the  fortress  of  the  Oaspa, 
bd  without  waitiBg  until  all  the  strong  places  had  been  secured, 
^11  to  plundering,  breaking  open  shops,  and  committing  every  spe- 
iesof  excess  and  cruelty.  This  afforded  time  to  the  Bey,  whose 
«Iace,  strongly  fortified,  was  a  league  from  Tunis,  to  collect  a 
sfficieot  force,  capable  of  manning  the  out  batteries,  which  soon 
ommeaced  a  brisk  cannonade  on  the  Gaspa.  The  Turks  finding 
bemaelves  severely  handled,  and  having  no  order  or  regularity, 
DOD  fled  from  the  ramparts — many  tried  to  escape,  but  were  over- 
aken  by  the  cavalry,  and  destroyed,  and  the  revolution  termina- 
ed  by  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  insurgents. 

Finding  Hamouda  Pacha  thus  vigilant  and  brave,  capable  of  nilingy 
lirewd,  penetrating,  and  sa^ciousi  no  further  attempts  were  made, 
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to  re^oiatiMiise  HUi  cooDtiy,  aBil  tiie  Pacha  raw  at  once,  the  «»i 
gentnece^ty  of  ridding  hisiself  of  Turkish  gaards,  aadsiibstiditiDgi 
the  Zuayes  aad  Moora,  in  whom  mora  coofidaace  could  be  placed. 
T'loughiew  important  insurrections  occurred  during  his  reign,  jet 
attempts  have  been  made  to  assassinate  him,  one  of  which,  yery 
nearly  succeeded.  The  Palace  of  Bardo,  is  filled  with  Christian 
slaves,  who  attend  on  the  Bey,  his  ministers,  and  other  officers  ol 
the  court  Three  of  these  slaves,  all  young,  and  Geoqpans  by 
birth,  having  been  severely  treated  by  the  first  Minister,  formed 
the  resolution  to  assassinate  Hamouda,  with  the  hope,  that  the  minis^ 
ter,  or  keeper  of  the  seals,  would  be  made  auswerable,  aa  the 
care  of  the  Bey's  person,  was  assigned  to  him.  They  entered  hk 
chamber  at  midnight,  resolved  to  cut  his  throat,  and  seized  the 
Bey  for  that  purpose,  who  defended  himself,  and  called  for  assis- 
tance. The  minister,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  flew  td 
his  relief,  the  slaves  were  well  armed,  and  wounded  him  with  i 
pistol  ball ;  the  Palace  was  roused,  and  the  commander  in  chief  d 
the  army,  rushing  in,  met  one  of  the  slaves,  attempting  to  escape^ 
whom  he  cut  down  with  his  sabre,  the  other  two  escaped  to  theil 
rooms,  barricaded  the  doors,  and  then,  in  anticipation  of  their  fate, 
shot  each  other.  The  Bey,  in  the  struggle,  was  severely  wouod^ 
ed  in  the  face  and  hand  in  defending  himself,  but  behaved  willi 
great  presence  of  mind  on  the  occasion.  At  length,  the  tranqoil 
reign  of  this  extraordinary  man  drew  to  a  close* 

The  Mahometan  fast  of  the  Ramadan  consists  of  thirty  days,  mi 
Uh  in  the  fldonths  of  July  and  August,  the  most  oppres8ir%  aetnofl 
of  the  year.  This  fast  is  most  rigidly  observed  by  all  Mossulmei 
^-tbey  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  smoke,  from  sunrise  until  sunse^ 
during  that  period.  The  last  day,  just  as  the  evening  gan  w« 
about  to  be  fired,  which  concluded  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  ad 
ushered  in  the  feast  of  Biram,  the  Bey,  in  tasting  a  cup  of  coffee 
fell  down  and  instantly  died.  The  utmost  consternation  prevails 
•^the  long  reign  of  Hamouda  Pacha—* the  vigor  of  his  admiaistia 
tioD— -his  high  character,  and  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  ail  com 
hined  to  produce  the  greatest  alarm  and  dismay  in  the  Palace.-^ 
During  this  confusion,  some  of  the  Ministers,  and  a  feir  ofiicer^ 
suddenly  forced  the  brother  of  Hamouda  Pacha,  Ottomaq,  who  w^ 
lamenting  bis  death,  into  the  chair  of  state,  and  declared  him  Bej^ 
The  oaths  were  immediately  administered^*the  flags  were  display 
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«d^  and  the  canDon  fired  from  the  ramparts-^-^rder  and  tranqiiiHi- 
4j  were  restored. 

It  will  be  recoHected,  that  MTahmet  Bey,  left  two  sons,  Mah« 
Boud  and  Ishmael,  who  were  too  yoiin^^  to  reign,  atd  Ali  Bey,  wield^ 
ed  the  sceptre  on  their  behalf,  but  carefully  educated  his  son,  the 
young  Hamouda,  and  so  familiarized  him  to  the  people,  that  when 
Ali  Bey  died,  which  was  in  1782,  he  found  no  difficulty  to  put 
aside  the  leg;itimate  claims  of  Mahmoud,  and  monnt  the  throne 
himself.  Finding  the  power  and  popnlarity  of  Hamouda  Pacha, 
rapidly  increased,  they  relinquished  their  claims,  and  lived  tran- 
quil and  retired,  in  the  Palace  at  Bardo,  well  treated  by  Hamouda, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  narrowly  watched.  When  the  news  reached 
them»  that  Hamouda  Pacha  had  suddenly  died,  the  hope  of  reign- 
ing, which  had  long  laid  dormant,  suddenly  revived,  and  Mahmoud 
arming  himself  and  his  two  sons,  rushed  towards  the  hall  of  jus- 
tice, in  hopes  that  his  claims  would  be  recognised  ;  he  found  Otto- 
man on  the  throne,  surrounded  by  his  ministers  and  guards,  and 
bending  to  his  fate,  he  kissed  the  hand  of  the  new  Bey,  gave  in 
bis  adhesion,  and  retired  with  apparent  content.  It  was  this  Bey, 
who  reigned  on  my  arrival,  and  who  had  been  but  three  months 
on  the  throne.  Hamouda,  though  he  had  several  wives,  had  no 
children  ;  he  was  violently  attached  to  a  Christian  slave,  of  un- 
common beauty,  whom  be  was  educating  with  great  attention,  de- 
signing to  marry  her,  bat  she  fell  a  victim  to  a  malignant  fever,  and 
the  Bey,  seriottsly  affected  by  her  death,  resolved  not  to  marry. 
He  was  not  without  his  full  share  of  vicious  propensities,  whkh 
the  barbarous  age  and  people  have  encouraged.  Ottoman  Rey, 
had.  two  sons,  one  of  which,  who  was  called  Sidi  SaUa»  had  been 
educated  by  Hamouda  Pacha,  and  was  represented  as  a  vecy  amia- 
ble and  able  man,  and  one  calculated  to  be  very  papular. 

The  indisposition  of  the  Bey  continued,  .'and  I  arranged  my 
Consular  present,  to  carry  with  me  to  the  Palace,  on  my  first  visit. 
On  the  sixth  day,  after  my  arrival,  about  day  break,  the  Chancel- 
lor, Mr.  Allegro,  knocked  at  my  chamber  door,  accompanies]  by 
a  Mameluke  and  both  Drogamen  armed,  and  informed  me,  that  in 
the  night,  a  revolution  had  broke  out  at  the  Palace  at  Bardo,  in 
which  the  Bey,  Ottoman  Pacha,  had  been  murdered,  together 
with  Mariano,  the  Christian  Secretary,  and  about  sixteen  persons. 
Here  Was  a  revolution,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  my  duties.    I 
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arose,  and  ascended  to  the  terrace  of  the  house,  the  city 
were  closed,  and  guards  were  placed  throughout  the  towa,  the 
utmost  silence  prevailed,  small  parties  of  Mamelukee^  oo  horse- 
back, were  seen  riding  swiftly  by  the  walls ;  about  mae  o'clock, 
salutes  from  the  batteries,  announced  that  the  new  Bey  was  elec^* 
ed,  and  tranquillity  restored  ;  shops  were  then  opened,  the  slreels 
were  filled,  and  the  Consuls  displayed  their  flags.  This  revolution 
should  have  been  foreseen,  and  could  have  been  prevented.  On 
the  appointment  of  Ottoman  Bey,  Mahmoud,  the  legitimate  aove- 
reign,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  ;  though  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
of  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him- 
aelf,  to  use  his  exertions,  to  create  a  party  in  his  favour,  and,  in 
this  attempt,  he  was  stimulated,  by  bis  two  sons,  Hassan  and  lfaa-> 
tapha,  men  of  quick  and  apt  parts,  but  of  ferocious  and  viUainona 
characters.  Accordingly,  a  party  was  formed,  and  plans  digested, 
in  which  the  Sapatapa,  or  first  minister,  was  supposed  to  have  had 
a  principal  agency.  Revolutions  in  Barbary,  never  end  wilhoot 
Uood  ;  the  crown,  cannot  be  wrested  from  the  head,  withent  the 
head  is  taken  from  the  body,  and  with  the  death  of  a  Bey,  bb  §^ 
mily  and  immediate  friends,  equally  suffer.  Ottoman  Bey,  had 
some  intimation  of  the  plans  which-  were  progressing,  but  being  of 
a  mikl  disposition,  and  unwilling  to  confine  his  cousins,  he  neglect- 
ed taking  due  precaution,  and  according  to  arrangements,  Maknoud 
entered  his  chamber  in  the  night,  armed  with  a  blunderbuss,  the 
contents  of  which  he  lodged  in  the  breast  of  Ottoman ;  the  atten- 
dants were  destroyed,  and  the  sick  Bey  upbraided  his  assassin  with 
ingratitude,  and  died.  Sidi  Salla  and  his  brother,  made  their  escape 
by  means  of  a  rope,  which  lowered  them  on  the  walls.  Soliman 
Kya,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  collected  a  small  band,  and 
from  his  room,  in  which  arms  were  deposited,  he  fired  on  the 
revolutionists  below  in  the  court,  and  killed  several ;  he  would  not 
surrender,  until  the  new  Bey,  in  token  of  reconciliation,  sent 
him  his  chaplet  of  beads,  which  Mussulmen  as  well  as  Catholics, 
carry,  and  which  is  considered  a»  a  bond  of  faith.  He  then  came 
down,  acknowledged  his  new  chier,  and  was  received  into  favour. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons,  who  fell  in  this  revolution, 
was  Mariano  Stinca,  the  Christian  Secretary.  This  man  was  a 
Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  was  made  a  slave  at  an  early  age  ;  Ha- 
mouda  Pacha,  finding  him  intelligent,  made  him  his  Secretary,  and: 
employed  him  to  transact  all  the  affairs,  ^nd  interpret  the  letters  of 
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the  Consuls.  Engaged  in  commerce,  and  becoming  araricious,  he 
was  permitted  to  accumulate  considerable  wealth,  which  the  Bey, 
always  considered  as  his  private  property,  and  Mariano,  from 
long  habit,  and  assimilation  of  manners  with  the  Mussolmen,  be- 
came, without  changing  his  faith,  familiar  with  their  vices  and  in- 
trigues,  and  was  revengeful  and  cunning.  The  Sapatapa,  was  a 
great  enemy  to  Mariano,  as  he  found  it  imp6s8ible  to  destroy  his 
influence  with  Hamouda  Pacha,  and  had  determined  to  revenge 
himself.  When  Ottoman  Bey  ascended  the  throne,  he  gave  Ma- 
riano hifl  freedom,  which,  instead  of  immediately  accepting,  and 
leaving  the  country,  his  avaricious  disposition  led  him  to  loiter  in 
it,  to  collect  a  few  outstanding  debts,  until  the  new  revolution  took 
place.  When  Mahmoud  was  acknowledged  Bey,  Mariano  kissed 
hU  band,  and  while  the  Bey  was  raising  him  up,  and  assuring  him 
of  bis  protection,  the  Sapatapa  rushed  in,  and  accused  Mariano 
of  poisoning  Hamouda  Pacha,  called  for  his  death,  and  urged  it 
upon  the  new  Bey,  who,  at  last,  waved  his  hand  in  token  of  ac« 
quiescence,  and  Mariano  was  seized  by  two  gigantic  blacks,  carried 
ioto  the  marble  patio  in  front  of  the  hall,  where  the  Bey  sat,  and 
tbere,  with  hands  clasped,  the  time  lor  a  short  prayer  being  denied 
him,  w^  cut  and  hacked  to  pieces,  and  his  body  stripped  naked, 
was  thrown  like  a  dog,  before  the  gate  of  the  Catholic  burying 
ground,  by  these  barbarous  and  bloody  Mussulmen. 

Sidi  Salla,  and  his  unfortunate  brother,  having  leaped  from  the 
Walls  into  the  ditch,  made  their  way  towards  the  Goletta,  aided 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  a  view  of  getting  on  board  some 
vessel,  which  lay  in  the  r^ads.  The  commander  of  this  fortress, 
who  was  also  the  Minister  of  Marine,  suspecting  that  some  revolu- 
tion had  taken  place,  continued  to  detain  the  Princes  until  dawn, 
when  a  troop  of  Mamelukes  arrived,  stating  that  Mahmoud  was 
created  Bey,  and  had  issued  orders,  to  put  Sidi  Salla  and  hi^  bro- 
ther to  death.  These  unfortunate  men  broke  loose,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  canal,  with  an  intention  to  drown  themselves, 
their  object,  however,  was  defeated,  they  were  taken  out,  their 
hands  secured  behind  their  backs,  with  their  silk  sashes,  carried 
outside  of  the  walls  of  the  Goletta,  and  were  there  cut  to  pieces  ; 
their  bodies  were  brought  up  to  Tunis,  and  expose^  before  the 
fortress  of  the  Gaspa.  Thus  terminated  another  revolution,  which 
restored  the  regular  succession,  after  an  interregnum  of  thirty- 
iwo  years. 
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On  the  sacceediDg  day,  I  made  arrangements  to  pay  my  respecti 
to  his  Highness,  to  deliver  my  credentials,  and  what,  I  was  peN 
suaded  woold  he  more  acceptable,  my  Consular  present  At  eight 
o'clock,  I  left  Tunis  in  the  carriage  of  the  French  Consul,  drawo 
"by  Mules.  Mr.  Coxe,  Mr.  Ambrosio  Allegro,  and  the  Dragoman 
were  on  horseback,  and  the  articles,  composing  the  presf'ot,  fol- 
lowing in  a  small  cart.  We  passed  through  several  crooked  streets, 
scarcely  ten  feet  wide,  and  between  walls  of  plaster,  and  made 
our  way,  through  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  entered  the  plain, 
which,  though  in  December,  was  covered  with  verdure,  looking 
gay  and  cheerful.  In  front  of  us,  on  an  eminence,  were  two  forts, 
commanding  the  city,  and  the  main  road ;  a  modem  aqueduct, 
built  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  is  still  in  good  repair,  and  served  to 
convey  water  to  these  forts.  Passing  under  this  aqueduct,  we 
descended  into  a  valley  of  great  extent  and  beauty  ;  the  Palace  of 
Bardo,  with  its  wall,  bastions,  ditches,  and  cannon,  lay  on  our 
right,  beyond  which,  on  our  left,  was  the  garden  of  Manuba, « 
favourite  country  seat  of  the  Beys,  and  further  on,  through  scat- 
tered groves  of  the  acacia  and  caroob  trees,  lay  the  mouldering 
relics  of  the  superb  aqueduct,  which  once  conveyed  water  to 
Carthage.  The  road  was  broad,  fine,  and  level,  and  was  filled 
with  parties  of  Mamelukes  and  Janizaries,  Bedouins  on  foot,  mar- 
ket people,  and  merchants,  having  business  at  the  Palace. 

We  entered,  through  the  heary  gate  and  arched  way,  under 
which  sat,  cross-legged,  a  huge  and  unwieldy  Turk,  who  was  cal- 
led Bashamba  of  the  Mamelukes,  or  chief,  and  several  other  offi- 
cers, with  their  arms  suspended  against  the  walls  ;  the  court  jfard 
was  paved,  and  having  small  houses  for  the  Christian  slaves,  we 
entered  another  gate,  and  not  fifly  paces  further,  we  passed  throogh 
another,  which  opened  on  a  small  square,  surrounded  by  Moorish 
houses,  high  and  gloomy.  In  front,  was  the  entrance  to  the  Pa- 
lace, we  passed  throi^;h  an  arch  way,  filled  with  armed  Janizaries,  it 
was  a  guard  house,  and  opened  into  another  square,  in  front  of 
which,  a  flight  of  marble  steps  led  to  the  patio,  paved  with  stone 
flags,  and  supporting  the  upper  apartments,  by  pillars  of  fine  lu- 
lian  marble,  several  large  rooms,  branched  from  it,  in  one  of  which.! 
the  Bey  was  administering  justice.  Thus  we  had  passed  tfaroo^b' 
no  less  than  six  gates,  all  guarded,  before  we  could  reach  the  aa- 
gust  presence  of  this  Barbary  Chief,  who,  it  appears,  did  not  relj 
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mucli  on  the  confidence,  and  attachment  of  his  people.  We  found 
the  Swedish  Envoy,  and  C6nsut,  already '  there,  and  walking  up 
ancf  down  the  marble  patio,  among  slaves,  wsiter-carners,  cooka, 
Arabt,  and  Janizaries,  as  no  Bey  of  Tunis,  has  ever  thought  pro- 
per to  appropriate  an  apartment,  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  Con- 
suls. After  they  had  departed,  one  of  the  attendants  informed  me, 
that  the  Bey  was  ready  to  receive  us.  One  of  the  guards  took 
the  AtagTum,  or  sm;di  suord  from  my  Drogaman,  who  preceded 
us.  I  imagined  that  they  would  have  made  the  same  request  of 
me,  and  held  the  hilt  of  my  sword  with  a  firm  grasp  ;  they,  how- 
ever, let  me  pass  armed.  We  entered  the  Hall  of  Audience,  the 
roof  oC  fret- work  was  supported  by  heavy  pillars  of  marble  ;  the 
hall  wa<  gloomy,  and  filled  with  officers  of  state,  and  guards.  At 
the  extremity,  on  an  Ottoman,  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  covered  with  silk,  sat  Mahraoud,  the  new  Bey  of  Tunis,  lean- 
ing indolently  against  cuslilons  ;  at  his  feet,  were  several  tulbs  or 
secretaries,  writing  on  slips  of  paper,  and  in  large  books,  lie 
was  very  richly  dressed  ;  his  fingers  and  thumbs  were  covered  with 
large  andtvaluable  brilliants  ;  at  his  side  lay  a  souiT  box  and  a  sabre, 
each  studded  with  jewels  ;  he  hardly  deigned  to  raise  himself  on 
my  approach  ;  ''kiss  his  hand"  said  Mr.  Coxe,  after  performing  the 
same  ceremony  himself ;  I  stooped,  for  it  is  necessary  to  stoop, 
when  conforming  to  this  humiliating,  and  most  degrading  custom.  I 
shuddered,  when,  in  compliance  with  usage,  I  felt  myself  obliged 
to  kisA  the  hand  of  a  murderer,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his 
relatioB.  But  it  was  necessary  for  the  public  service,  although 
the  people  are  not  aware,  how  much  their  officers  have  to  suffer, 
in  promoting  the  public  good.  *'  Has  he  brought  a  letter  from  the 
Presideot  ?^'  said  the  SapatapOy  or  prime  minister,  in  no  very  gen- 
tle acceots.  I  produced  my  letters  of  credence,  which  he  took 
and  baaded  to  a  person  near  him,  while  1  assured  the  Bey,  of  th« 
favourable  opinion  entertained  for  him  by  the  President,  and  the 
desire,  expressed  and  manifested,  to  contiaue  nuimpaired,  the 
aaiipable  relations  hitherto  existing.  He  raised  himself  to  listen, 
while  he  very  negligently  combed  his  beard,  with  a  small  tortoise 
shell  pocket  coinh,  which  he  kept  in  bis  hand,  and  replied  with 
some  emphasis,  Migaio,  The  Consular  present  was  brought  in 
by  the  slaves^  and  the  Palace  of  justice,  soon  became  a  warehouse 
of  Qierehapdize  ;  fine  cambrics  and  linens,  superfine  cloths,  rich 
brocades,  gold  and  silver  mounted  guns  and  pistols,  diamonds  and 
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musical  sntiff  boxes,  watches,  and  gold  rings,  were  spread  aronnd, 
and  each  persoD  pressed  forward,  to  look  at  the  curiosities.  His 
highness  having  a  taste  for  music,  felt  desirous  of  hearing  the 
watches,  snuffboxes,  and  seals  play  their  tunes  ;  accordingly  thej 
were  set  in  motion,  and  the  sight  was  really  ludicrous  ;  the  Be^-  sjtf 
in  solemn  state,  hstening;  the  Ministers,  guards,  and  slares,  all 
with  sober  looks,  not  a  muscle  discomposed,  were  attending  to  the 
tunes,  with  as  much  gravity,  as  they  would  to  a  mufid  ;  while  the 
watches  and  boxes  were  playing  the  Queen  of  Prussia's  Walt2,  the 
Tyrolese  air,  the  March  in  Aline,  Reine  de  Golconda,  and  other 
tunes  equally  pretty,  and  of  which,  these  Turks  were  profoundl; 
ignorant.  The  Bey,  finally  ordered  all  the  articles  to  be  carried 
to  the  apartment  of  the  Sapatapa,  and  by  him  to  be  examined «  and 
as  he  was  new  in  office,  if  he  approved  of  them,  and  said  they 
were  according  to  custom,  why  all  would  be  well ;  so  that  this 
voluntary  present,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  tribute.  Mafamoud 
Bey,  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  corpulent,  bat  hav- 
ing an  air  of  respectability  and  mildness ;  he  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  public  affairs,  his  life  had  hitherto  been  passed  in  retirement, 
and  he  relied  on  the  oliicers  of  goremment,  for  necessary  infor- 
mation. Near  him,  stood  his  two  sons,  Hassan  and  Mustapha. 
splendidly  dressed  ;  these  young  men  in  the  time  of  Hamouda 
Pacha,  were  loose  and  depraved,  committing  so  many  faolts,  that 
the  Bey  often  confined  them,  and  threatened  at  times,  to  have  them 
strangled.  They  were  active  in  the  late  revolution,  and  looked  like 
two  finished  villains,  particularly  the  younger  son,  Sidi  Moatapha. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  know  something  concerning  the 
character  and  qualifications,  of  the  different  ministers,  composing 
the  Tunishin  Court,  as  I  should  be  compelled  to  transact  with 
them,  all  business  and  concerns,  relative  to  the  two  countries. — 
The  most  important  personage  is  Sidi  Yusef,  the  first  minister,  or 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  the  Sapatapa^  or  keeper  of  the  seals,  a 
corruption  of  Seid-e-tapa.  This  man  is  a  slave,  and  a  Georgian  by 
birth.  In  bis  youth,  he  was  considered  handsome,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  Hamouda  Pacha,  who  finding  him  shrewd  and 
comprehensive,  gradually  advanced  him,  and  gave  him  every  fiict- 
lity,  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  knowiag  full  well,  that  as  a 
slave,  his  wealth  was  not  his  own.  The  Bey  would  not  permit! 
him  to  marry,  but  gave  him  the  entire  charge  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  for  twenty  years,  his  rapacity  and  intrigue,  have  beeoi 
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severely  felt  by  the  Christian  powiers  generally,  towards  which,  he 
feels  the  most  fixed  and  deadly  hatred.     He  is  a  compound  of  cruel- 
ty, jealousy,  intrigue,  rapacity,  and  low  cunning,  and  his  face  is 
strongly  marked  with  every  hateful  passion.     His  avarice  leads 
bim  to  participate  in  every  commercisd  expedition,  and  he  involves 
every  person  in  difficulty,  with  whom  he  has  transactions  ;  such  a 
man,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  know,  and  to  shun,  to  have  no 
coDDection  with  him,  except  that  indispensable  to  the  public  service, 
and  to  be  vigilant,  prompt,  and  unyielding.     The  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, Makommed  Cogia,  is  the  next  influential  person  in  this  king- 
dom.   He  was  once  sent  as  a  Minister  to  London,  and  also  to 
France,   where,  in  addition  to  experience,  his  prejudices  were 
considerably  softened.     He  is  familiar  with  public  affairs,  of  good 
talents,  and  considerable  shrewdness  ;  and  his  private  character 
is  highly,  and  very  justly  esteemed;  he  is,   in  fact,  a  very  mild 
and  amiable  man,  but  still  tond  ^f  presents,  and  of  making  money  ; 
he  commands  the  fortress  of  the  Goletta  ;    his  brother,  who  is 
equally  respectable,  is  the  kyat,  or  governor  of  Bizerta,  and  his 
eldest  son,  is  governor  of  Porta  Farina.     Soliman  Kya,  is  a  Geor- 
gian slave,  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  he  is  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  land  forces,  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  but  particularly 
for  his  manly  and  frank  character  ;  he  is  open,  liberal,  and  humane, 
and  possesses  a  most  perfect  amenity  of  manners*     His  talents  and 
prudence  are  generally  admitted,  and  he  would  do  credit  to  a  Chris- 
tian army.     The  Bey  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  he  holds  an  important  rank  and  influence.     There  are  a 
few  other  persons,  not  of  much  note,  so  that  the  Sapatapa  may  be 
considered  as  the  only  obnoxious  character  at  that  court,  except- 
ing the  two  sons  of  the  Bey.     The  officers  of  the  navy,  are  not 
distinguished  ;  there  is  a  favourite  captain,  called  Rais  Hassuna, 
who  has  long  been  engaged  in  commerce  ;  Hassuna  speaks  English, 
French,  and  Italian  ;  is  popular  with  all  parties  ;  fond  of  Christians ; 
and  is  of  great  service  to  the  Bey,  in  his  foreign  relations. 

Finding  that  the  presents,  were  to  be  inspected  by  the  Sapatapa, 
I  considered  it  necessary,  to  purchase  his  favourable  report,  as  he 
had  already  intimated  to  me,  that  muchMivas  expected  on  my  ar- 
rival, as  nothing  had  been  given  for  several  years.  Accordingly  we 
went  into  his  apartment,  which  was  neatly  furnished ;  the  presents 
were  brought  before  him,  which  I  enumerated,  and  parceUed  out. 
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Tanis  has  treaties  with  the  French,  En^^ish,  American,  Dntcb, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  goTemments  ;  and  great 
dirersity  of  character  and  influence,  exists  among  their  represen- 
tatives at  that  Court.  The  French  ConsaK  Mr.  Devoise,  was  at 
that  period  absent,  I,  however,  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
personally,  before  I  left  Tunis  ;  he  had  been  manj  years  at  that 
^lace,  and  was  a  pleasant,  amiable,  and  hospitable  old  gentleman, 
possessed  of  some  information,  and  of  limited  influence  ;  his  fami- 
ly was  small,  but  several  French  merchants,  residing  in  his  Con* 
«ulate,  and  under  his  protection,  rendered  his  house  a  very  agree- 
able resort.  The  English  government,  is  probably  better  repre- 
sented in  Tunis,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Barbary,  and  do  doabt 
equally  with  any  part  of  Europe.  Mr.  Oglander,  the  Consul-Ge- 
neral, has  resided  several  years  in  Barbary,  although  a  young  man. 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  policy  of  that  regency,  familiar  with 
their  habits  and  customs,  firm  in  his  representations,  yet  mild  and 
courteous  in  his  manners,  he  maintains  the  relations  of  his  country 
on  the  best  and  most  efiective  footing,  and  though  representing  a 
very  powerful  nation,  and  commanding  the  application  of  that  pow- 
«r  when  necessary,  he  is  careful,  in  making  no  ostentations  disphj 
of  it,  or  demanding  the  concession  of  any  point,  not  required  br 
treaty,  or  the  principles  of  reciprocal  good  faith.  Without  com- 
manding talents,  he  is,  nevertheless,  sound,  discreet,  and  weU  in- 
formed, correct  in  his  deportment,  and  very  honourable  in  all  bis 
transactions.  With  Mr.  Oglftnder,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  cultivate  a 
close  acquainbmce,  to  consult  with  him  on  all  points  of  a  doubtfal 
nature,  and  his  advice  I  found  judicious,  his  opinions  correct,  and, 
althongh  some  circumstances  of  a  public  nature,  occurred  while 
I  was  in  Tunis,  which  were  calculated  to  excite  national  feelings, 
they  produced  no  eflect  upon  him,  he  was  always  liberal  and  re- 
spectable. 

Denmark  is  extremely  well  represented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Gierliew. 
This  kingdom,  from  its  remote  situation,  its  limited  means  of  de- 
fence, and  the  discreditable  pressure  of  other  nations  upon  it,  in 
consequence  of  its  honest  faith  towards  France,  is  compelled  to 
pay  a  tribute,  in  military  stores  to  the  Bey,  and  which,  with  its 
vicissitudes  and  heavy  losses,  particularly  in  Norway,  they  find 
difficult  to  fulfil ;  under  such  pressure,  Mr.  Gierliew  finds  himself 
at  times,  in  delicate  and  unpleasant  situation^     He  is  an  excellent 
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scholar,  familiar  with  ancient  and  modem  works,  possesses  a  fine 
and  comprehensive  taste  andgenins,  and  is  a  man  of  strict  honour ; 
he  18  rather  6ery  and  qaick,  and  somewhat  too  ceremonioas,  and 
attaches  g^eat  importance  to  his  diplomatic  station  :  he  is,  nerer- 
theless,  a  warm  and  affectionate  friend,  and  a  very  estimable  man« 
Hia  government,  would  be  benefitted  by  his  talenfs  in  a  more  im- 
portant sphere. 

Mr.  Tulin,  the  Swedish  consul-general,  is  a  very  young  man, 
and  the  successor  of  his  father  in  that  office.  Being  born  at  Tunis, 
ihe  Bey  considers  him,  something  in  the  light  of  a  subject,  over 
whom  he  has  a  just  controul ;  he  is  familiar  with  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, and  is  capable  of  being  serviceable  to  his  government ;  he 
resides  with  his  mother,  whose  house  is  a  general  and  agreeable 
resort ;  Madam  Tulin,  being  a  respectable  and  intelligent  lady  ; 
she  has  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  is  married  to  the  British  consuk 

3fr.  Soler,  the  Spanish  consul,  who  is  since  dead,  maintained  a 
very  creditable  character,  was  amiable,  inoffensive,  anci  correct. 
His  place  has  been  filled  by  his  brother  Don  Pedro,  a  young  man 
of  considerable  promise,  who  supports  his  mother,  sisters,  and  a 
laj^e  family. 

The  Neapolitan  consul,  is  Mr.  de  Martino,  originally  sent  Uy 
Tunis  by  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  he  is  a  shrewd  young  man,  ca'' 
pable  of  managing  public  affairs,  and  greatly  aided  by  the  Neapo-' 
litan  slaves,  residing  at  the  palace  ;  his  house  adjoined  mine,  and 
1  found  him  amiable  and  defer. 

The  most  conspicuous  person,  In  the  corps  diplomatiqut  at  Tu' 
nis,  is  Mr.  Nyssen,  the  Dutch  consul.  This  gentleman,  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was,  born  in  that  kingdom,  during  the  reign  of 
Aii  Bey  ;  familiar  with  the  Arabic  language  and  Moorish  customs, 
he  is  more  attached  to  that  government,  than  to  any  of  the  Chris^ 
ti:m  powers.  During  the  period,  when  Holland  was  annexed  to 
France,  and  his  functions  suspended,  he  was  in  a  measure  sup^ 
ported  by  the  Bey,  and  became  a  spy  on  the  other  consuls.  Full 
of  intrigne  and  mischief,  he  deranged  all  the  measures  of  the 
Christian  nations  ;  and,  from  his  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs, 
he  furnished  such  information  to  tlie  Bey,  as  enabled  him  generally 
to  make  his  own  terms.  He  interfered  in  all  our  relations,  and  has^ 
cost  the  United  States  large  sums  of  money,    He  is,  nevertheless^ 
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•  good  hesirted  old  bachelor,  and  rerj  hospitable.  I  checked  him 
promptly,  whenever  1  found  him  dWposed  to  meddle  with  oar 
concerns,  and  I  was  the  onlj  American  consul,  who  ev^r  agreed 
with  Nyssen.  Since  my  departure,  the  consuls  hare  met,  and  de- 
termined not  to  associate  with  him,  finding  so  many  unlkvonrable 
and  unpleasant  results,  from  hfs  censurable  interference.  Captain 
John  £.  Humbert,  is  a  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Nyssen,  it  an  en- 
gineer in  the  service  of  the  Bey,  and  is  generally  employed  at  the 
Goletta,  at  which  place,  he  has  a  house  assigned  him.  Mr  Hum- 
bert has  resided  near  twenty  years  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ;  his 
situation  and  public  duties,  give  him  advantages,  which  no  other 
person  can  ever  hope  to  possess,  for  the  natural  jealousy  of  the 
people,  would  prevent  a  stranger,  from  taking  plans  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  which  his  public  situation,  makes  a  duty  incumbent 
Upon  him.  Since  his  residence  in  Tunis,  he  has  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  antiquities  of  the  kingdon,  and  from  habit  and  study,  he 
has  become  an  excellent  antiquarian  ;  he  possesses  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins,  which  cabinet  he  ralnes  at 
20,000  dollars  ;  he  has  taken  copies  of  all  the  inscriptions  found 
in  the  interior,  he  has  a  good  taste  for  painting,  and  has  made 
drawings  of  statues,  sepulchral  lamps,  caps,  pediments,  &c.  and 
designs  writing  a  history  of  that  country ;  which  from  his  tidents 
and  experience,  will  no  doubt  be  interesting.  He  is  a  sociable  and 
pleasant  companion,  a  little  parsimonious,  and  fond  of  presents. 
In  addition  to  the  consular  families,  there  are  several  Kspectable 
merchants,  which  together,  constitute  an  agreeable  society,  and 
when  properly  cultivated,  can  be  made  useful  and  pleasant  to  a 
stranger. 

I  had  long  promised  myself  the  gratification  of  a  visit  to  Carthage, 
and  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Humbert  to  visit  that  celebrated  spot, 
in  his  company,  and  several  others,  having  some  knowledge  of  its 
antiquities.  An  event,  however,  occurred,  which,  for  a  titte,  sus- 
pended my  visit. 

A  Courier  arrived  from  the  Goletta,  bringing  the  bill  of  health 
of  the  American  private  armed  brig  Abaellino,  Captain  Wyer,  of 
six  guns  and  seventy-six  men,  in  twenty  nine  days  from  Boston. 
1  sent  the  chancellcr  to  announce  her  arrival  at  the  palace,  and  to 
obtain  pratique,  and  rode  to  the  Goletta  to  see  the  captain.  Aboat 
(his  period,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  reached  us,  and  by  its  stipn- 
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lationSy  hostilities  were  to  cease  in  the  Me^terranean,  in  about 
four  weeksy  and  not  baying  heard  of  a  prirateer  entering  the  Me- 
diterranean during  the  war,  I  was  not  without  suspicions  that  the 
Abaellino  had  been  fitted  from  Marseilles.  1  was,  however,  unde- 
ceived, the  Captain's  clearance,  and  other  papers,  together  with 
Boston  gazettes  of  equal  date,  satisfied  me  that  he  was  direct  from 
the  United  States.  Captain  Wyer  informed  me,  that  his  object  in 
coming  to  this  port  was  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  permitting  him  to  bring  in  and  dispose  of  English  prizes, 
and  requested  me  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  stating,  at 
the  same  time,  that  under  Cape  de  Gatt,  he  had  captured  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Sicily,  and  laden  with  a  valu- 
able cargo,  which  he  had  ordered  for  Tunis  ;  that  his  time  was  li- 
mited, and  he  must  make  the  best  use  of  it  Here  were  new  and 
unexpected  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  British  had  vessels 
of  war  at  Malta,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  European  coast ;  the 
Tunisians  had  just  cause  of  alarm,  in  arousing  the  vengeance  of 
this  nation,  and  1  was  not  fully  satisfied,  that  their  Treaty  did  not 
prohibit  the  sale  of  prizes.  It  was  altogether  a  very  delicate  at- 
tempt, requiring  some  dexterity  in  managing.  The  Absellino  was 
a  beautiful  coppered  brig,  of  surprising  swiAness,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  she  anchored  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  completely 
armed  and  equipped,  and  had  taken  a  valuable  prize,  in  lets  than 
sixty  days  after  her  keel  had  been  laid  in  America  !  What  nation  can 
boast  of  equal  enterprise  ?  What  e£fort8  in  ancient  or  modern  war- 
fare,  bear  comparison  with  this  ? , 

The  next  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sapatapa,  conceiving  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  his  scruples,  before  I  saw  the  Bey  on  the  subject. 
I  briefly  informed  him,  of  the  visit  of  the  privateer  and  the  object, 
and  made  known  to  him,  that  a  prize  vessel  would  shortly  arrive, 
and  which,  I  expected  permission  would  be  obtained  to  dispose  of. 
His  grim  visage  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  he  eagerly  asked,  ^'  it 
she  valuable  ?"  I  replied,  that  from  the  invoices  which  I  had  seen, 
the  value  might  be  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Great  difficulties 
said  he,  exist  in  selling  this  prize,  the  English  have  a  stipulation 
in  their  Treaty,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  prizes  made  from  them, 
and  if  it  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  after  great  exertion,  and  at- 
tended  with  considerable  responsibility.  I  stated  to  the  Sapatapa, 
that  the  French  had  brought  many  valuable  American  prizes,  inta 
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Tunii,  captured  under  the  Beriin  and  Milan  Decreet,  which  they 
had  sold,  AoiwUhstandiog  oar  reaionitraDcea*  and  which  were  re« 
plied  to,  by  accordii^  to  us  freely,  a  pemuMiOB  to  brtof  ia,  and 
dispose  of  FroQCh  and  other  prises  ;  as  the  policy  of  the  Bey  was 
liTOwedto  be  strictly  neutral.  Our  Trea^  also,  cestained  ageiie- 
ral  stipolatioii,  that  we  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  ai  the 
mostfavourednation.  I  neither  required,  nor  expected,  that  they 
should  violate  any  stipulation  of  the  British  Treaty^  but  merely  to 
afford  to  us,  the  same  immunities,  which  had  been  conferred  on  the 
French  nation*  In  conclusion,  I  stated  to  the  Sapats^a,  that  sot* 
withstanding  the  present  claim  was  predicated  on  a  right  guaranteed 
by  Treaty,  and  admitted  by  the  avowed  neutrality  of  his  Highness, 
still  I  would  not  be  insensible,  to  the  just  and  favourable  comtrac* 
tion  of  that  right,  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  make  to  the  Bey, 
and  that  he  might  rely  on  a  liberal  consideration  for  his  services.— 
This  was  the  chord  which  produced  harmony.  Go,  said  he,  aid 
depend  upon  it,  that  I  will  do  my  best  for  you  ;  when  the  prise  ar- 
rives, have  her  brought  into  the  canal,  and  under  the  protecdoo 
of  our  guns,  or  the  British  will  cut  her  out  I  left  the  first  Miois- 
ter,  and  in  crossing  the  marble  Patio,  I  met  the  Minister  of  Marine ; 
So,  said  he,  you  are  about  bringing  us  into  trouble  with  the  £ag< 
lish  ;  however^  when  the  goods  are  sold,  don^t  forget  my  frttaii 
**  thrice  to  thine,"  said  I,  and  continued  ^my  walk,  i  passed  the 
BwAamia  of  the  Mamelukes,  a  modest  man;  Seignor  Consul,  said 
he,  if  the  English  prize  has  any  coffee  and  sugar,  I  should  like  to 
have  some  :  *^  and  thrice  to  thine.**  If  your  privateer  hasaoy  fioe 
calicoes,  save  me  some,  said  the  Kya  of  Bizerta^  as  he  brushed 
by  me,  *^  and  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine.'*---iS%dbeipeofe.^Theie 
harpies,  how  they  flutter  about  you,  when  any  thing  is  to  be  had. 
-^The  Privateer  landed  some  merchandise,  and  as  time  was  pre- 
cious, she  put  to  sea  immediately.  The  British  Consul  was  ap- 
prised of  these  movements,  and  although  I  saw  him  frequently,  he 
did  not  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  Prizes,  doubtless  reserving  ta 
himself  the  right  of  remonstrating  against  their  disposal. 

in  a  few  days,  the  schooner  arrived,  having  on  board  a  prize- 
master  and  ten  men,  her  register  and  papers,  fully  con&rmed  her 
British  character.  I  sent  word  to  die  Palace,  that  I  should  ap- 
pear the  next  day,  to  claim  permission  to  sell  the  prize  and  cargo» 
fully  assured,  that  the  Bey  had  been  prepared  to  decide  oo  the 
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subject.    At  an  €arlj  hoar,  I  repaired  to  Bardo,  with  Ambroiio, 

the  Chancellor,  and  the  Drogaman.     1  found  Mr.  Ogtander,  the 

Brttish  CotttQ],  under  the  arcade  of  the  Palace,  waiting  for  an 

aadience,  he  made  me  two  or  thi^e  cool  and  distant  bowi,  which' 

were  very  eifiUy  returned,  the  object  of  our  meeting,  being  some* 

what  of  a  belligerent  character.    As  he  was  there  first,  be  was 

entitled  Co  precedence,  and  in  a  short  time,  he  was  admitted  to  an 

andience.     It  was  desirable,  that  I  should  hear,  his  objections,  in 

order  to  meet  them  in  a  snitable  manner,  and  a  favourite  Christian 

sbFe,  had  slipped  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  among  the  guards,  and 

UBobaenred,  bad  heard  and  reported  to  me,  the  substance  of  Ihe 

Eogliafa  remonstrance.     In  a  short  time,  I  was  adn^tted,  the  Bcj 

was  aorroonded  by  all  his  ministers  and  officers,  the  case  was  de* 

licate  and  dangerous,  and  had  attracted  considerable  attention.     I 

related  the  object  of  my  Tidit,  and  the  Sapatapa  spoke  in  the  name 

of  the  Bey.     "  The  English  Consul,  (said  he)  has  been  remon- 

stradag,  in  terms  of  unusual  warmth,  against  any  privilege  being 

granted  to  your  Prirateers,  to  bring  in,  and  dispose  of  British 

prizes,  which,  he  contends,  violates  the  provisions  of  his  treaty, 

and  must  produce  war.    We  are  favourably  disposed  towards  you, 

bat  we  neither  will  violate  the  Treaty,  nor  risk  a  war  with  the 

Enf^iab."    I  assured  the  Bey^  that  I  required  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 

ci^e,  or  of  policy  from  him,  that  I  asked  but  justice,  and  to  be 

placed  epon  the  same  footing,  as  the  most  faroured  nation,  th<it 

the  French  had  sold  American  prizes,  and,  as  he  avowed  himself  to 

be  oevtral,  i  cpuld  see  no  reason  in  preventing  Americans  from 

seUing  English  prizes.     **  There  is  none,  (said  the  Sapatapa)  except 

that  it  Tiolatea  the  Treaty,  here  it  is,  (said  he,  handing  it  to  me) 

read  and  explain  it.     I  took  the  document,  and  examined  the  arti* 

cle ;  it  had  been  but  lately  introduced ;  the  stipulation  was,  that 

none  of  the  Belligerenti  ef  Europe^  should  dispose  of  British  prizes,  r 

in  the  portf  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  required  no  ingenuity  of  con-       V^  ^      ;* 

struction  to  show,  that  we  were  not  included  in  this  provision,  and '7^^^     * 

that  it  cpuld  not  apply  to  the  American  peof^le.    Having  clearly 

shown,  that  my  application,  in  the  present  instance,  did  not  violate 

the  Treaty,  1  had  to  reply  to  another,  and  a  more  ingenious  ob« 

jection,  started  by  the  British  Consul.     **  Can  yoUj  Caaid  the  Bey) 

sell  British  prizes  in  any  ports  o{  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria, 

Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Holland,  or  Sweden  ?^'  I  frankly  con« 

fe9:»ed,  that  difficulties  would  prevent  our  obtaining  that  permis* 
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8ion  ;  **  then,  (md  he)  why  do  yon  Mk  of  me  ft  priTiiege,  winch 
BO  Europeao  power  will  grant  y  on  ?  do  you  suppose  that  I  shall  act 
contrary  to  all  Europe  ?"  This  was  a  new  and  unexpected  torn, 
which  required  satisfectory  explanations,  to  render  nugatory,  and 
I  immediately  stated  to  the  Bey,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conti- 
nental war,  which  was  then  prosecuting ;  in  the  issue  of  whach, 
Great  Britain  was  so  much  interested,  as  to  render  it  necessary,  to 
afford  to  each  power,  such  supplies  as  would  enaUe  them  to  con- 
tinue the  contest ;  that  with  this  view,  immense  sums,  were  month* 
ly  and  quarterly  disbursed,  to  every  power  on  the  continent,  ex- 
cepting France,  and  a  stipulation  had  been  incidently  made  by  the 
allies,  that  the  Americans  should  not  sell  British  prizes  in  their 
ports.  Now,  your  Highness  will  see,  that  each  of  these  powen 
has  received  a  valuable  consideration  for  this  exclnaion,  and  if  thej 
wish  to  derive  special  advantages  from  you  on  this  head,  they  are 
in  duty  bound  to  put  you  on  the  same  footing,  as  they  have  other 
independent  powers,  and  purchase  from  you  certain  privile^, 
which  they  are  compelled  to  purchase  from  others.  1  had  touched 
the  right  key.  '*  What  ?  (said  the  Bey,  rising  from  his  seat,)  do 
the  English  pay  other  powers  to  exclude  American  prizes,  and 
give  me  nothing,  for  the  same  privilege  ?  I,  who  am  a  great  Prince  ? 
Consul,  you  may  sell  your  prizes,  speak  to  the  Sapatapa  and  ar- 
range it.*'  Thus  terminated  my  first  essay  in  diplomacy,  the  suc- 
eess  of  which,  is  only  attribntable  to  my  having  the  prize  ;  jus- 
^  tice.  With  these  people,  being  ever  in  the  heaviest  scale,  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  our  right  to  dispose  of  prizes  remained 
undisputed.  The  merchandise  was  landed,  brought  up  to  Tuais, 
and  a  day  fixed  for  its  disposal.  I  profited  by  the  interregnum  of 
business ,  to  visit  Carthage, 

The  name  of  Carthage  awakens  the  most  powerful  recoHectioM 
of  those    wonderful   events,    which,     for    two    thousand    years 

;cupied  the  attention  and  interest,  and  have  commanded  the 
regret  and  admiration  of  the  world.  To  every  civilized  person, 
the  history  of  Cartilage,  affords  a  singular  and  useful  lesson  ;  but 
to  an  American,  to  a  citizen  of  the  only  Republic  on  earth,  the  vi- 
cissitudes which  that  great  Republic  of  antiquity  has  sustained, 
cannot  fail, to  impress  upon  his  mind,  the  great  blessings  of  civil 
liberty,  when  they  are  correctly  estimated,  and  prudently  en- 
^oye4 
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The  roiiiB  seldom  fiiil  to  excite  the  highest  interest ;  the  lapse 
•f  tioie  since  the  foundatioD  of  Carthage ;  the  various  struggles 
Bad  reyoluiions  it  has  witnessed ;  the  iUostrious  characters  it  has 
produced ;  its  wars*  its  tyran(i»  its  triple  walls  and  demolished  tow- 
ers>  all  combine  to  awaken  recollections  of  history  ;  to  mark  the 
progress  of  time,  sweeping  indiscriminately,  in  its  course,  nations, 
countries  and  cities.  The  mind  traces  with  rapidity,  the  great 
events  connected  with  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  this  repub* 
lie*  Its  ibundation  by  the  exile.  Dido  ;  the  love  of  Eneas,  terror  to 
the  Romaniy  Pome  wars,  field  of  Zama,  Goths  and  Vandals,  the 
light  Moors,  and  its  present  possessors,  all  appear  as  dreams  ;  the 
events  of  twenty  five  centuries  pass  the  eye  and  the  mind,  with  the 
rapidity  and  impression  of  a  noble  fiction,  We  look  in  vain  for 
those  temples  in  which  great  spirits  dwelt ;  those  schools  in  which 
great  genius  presided  ;  those  walls  which  constancy  and  valour  de- 
fended— all  are  ruins ;  the  flames  at  the  same  time  destroyed  Car  * 
thage  and  Corinth  ;  and  the  revolution  of  ■  empires  has  consigned 
them  to  oblivion.  The  fall  of  states  and  calamities  of  nations  have 
destroyed  Utica  and  Carthage  ;  a  change  of  masters,  or  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  political  system  may  place  that  country  into  hands  less 
barbarous  ;  and  while  Rome  is  stripped  of  its  splendour  and  power 
without  a  Regulus  or  a  Scipio,  Carthage,  its  £dlen  rival,  may  once 
more  rear  its  head,  and  if  the  Barbery  States  become  a  province 
of  a  civilized  power,  Carthage,  from  its  commanding  position  and 
great  commercial  advantages,  will  once  more  become  the  first  city 
in  Africa. 

Dido  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  800  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  and,  with  a  few  followers,  established  a  colony,  which 
even  flourished  prior  to  her  death.  As  she  had  created  no  form  of 
government,  but  simply  administered  laws,  which  she  herself  had 
enacted,  the  peo|^e,  on  her  death,who8e  numbers  had  augmented 
greatly  by  emigration,  assembled,  and  adopted  a  government  of  a 
mixed  nature — divided  the  power  between  the  nobles  and  the  ple- 
beians^ 90d  strange  as  it  would  appear,  this  form  of  government, 
existed  unimpaired  for  700  years.  Civil  Wars  then  commenced,  and 
popuiar  commotions  changed  the  features  of  the  Republic,  which  ' 
increased  by  entangling  alliances.  The  Carthagenians  first  com- 
menced with  the  people  of  Boetica,  they  then  assisted  Xerxes, 
fought  with  Agathocles  in  Africa;  with  Pyrrus  in  Sicily;  and  finally^ 
g;avc  rise  to  the  first  Punic  war. 
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Regttlas«  one  of  tbemost  iUostrioascaptainB^f  theage,  defeated 
the  Carthi^eBiaiu  ia  aeveral  contestt,  and,  aft  length,  got  poMesaoB 
of  Tun»»  which,  even  at  that  period,  was  « lo«rn  of  aome  note. 
The  Carthagenians  finding  him  to  near  to  their  city,  and  with  9 
victorious  army,  attempted  to  effect  a  peace.  Regohis,  althon^ 
anxioiMto  retarn  to  Rome,  and  supmntend  his  little  farm,  iliU  pro< 
posed  terms  so  harsh  and  inadmissible,  that  the  Carthagemana,  re- 
lying on  the  jastice  of  their  cause,  and  the  strength  of  their  citj, 
refused  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed*  This  was  the  first  error 
in  Regulas  \  it  led  to  his  destraetion,  and  laid  the  foindaftion  of  a 
long  and  bloody  war.  Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  tbe 
Carthagenians  resumed  the  contest,  and  with  success.  Part  of  theit 
Ibrces,  commanded  by  a  Lacedemonian,  called  Xantippus,  defeated 
the  Romans,  and  took  Regulus  prisoner. 

The  Romans  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  recruited  their  forces, 
and  were,  in  their  turn,  saccessful.  The  first  Punic  war  con- 
tinued for  twenty-four  years.  The  Romans  were  no  longer  the 
advocates  of  moderation ;  the  **  piping  times  of  peace^*  had  passed, 
xnd  ambition  received  new  impulse  and  direction.  The  capture  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  with  the  Cartfaageniani, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  without  thinkinf 
of  Hannibal.  This  association  ofideas  will  never  be  separated  ;  ever; 
broken  colonade,  or  mouldering  tower,  reminds  us  of  this  the  great- 
est hero  of  antiquity.  We  have  often  been  led  to  compare  Booa- 
parte,  (who  had  just  lost  the  emperial  crown  of  France)  with  HaD* 
nibal :  their  characters  and  operatipus,  differed  in  equal  ratio  with 
their  times.  One  surmounted  with  inexhaustible  streogh  of  charac- 
ter and  fertility  of  invention,  the  difficulties  arising  from  circumscri- 
bed resource»-^the  other,  withanimproved  system  of  warfare,  a 
gallant  army,  and  a  treasury  adequate  to  all  its  wants,  unappalled 
by  danger,  undismayed  by  numbers,  sind  supported  by  unconqaer- 
able  ambition,  gained  victory  after  victory  with  a  rapidity  which  has 
BO  parallel  in  history.  Hannibal  crossed  the  sea  in  his  little  bark 
— ^passed  trackless  mountains,  barren  plains,  and  conqueted  barba- 
rians with  barbarians.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  alone  has  cre- 
ated the  greatest  distinctions  and  difference  between  their  operations. 
Hannibal,  however,  had  not  the  genius  of  Caesar,  nor  the  fearl€s&, 
dashing  spirit  of  Alexanders-Bonaparte  has  both.    Hapnibal  could 
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destroy,  bat  could  aatoffgwiiz«  empires.  Bonaparte  did  both  with 
equal  fecHity.  Hannibal  Was  cold  and  unfeeling,  without  the  leait 
«pint  of  magnaniinitjr--»Bona|mrt«  was  equally  repulsive,  but  by 
00  means  destitute  of  a  liberal  disposition-^th  crossed  the  Alps* 
and  were  victorious  en  the  plains  below^— >-both  conuaitted  an  error 
whicii  hud  the  foundation  of  their  ruin — Hannibal,  in  noi  marching 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Cannea ;  and  Bonaparte, 
intnartkmg  to  Moscow,  and  from  the  tsro  last  causes  alone  can  any 
such  comparison  be  drawn.  The  last  great  struggle  made  by  Han* 
tubal  was  oathe  plains  of  Zama  against  Scipio,  surnamed  Africanue, 
a  gallant  and  amiable  general.  The  result  of  this  battle  led  to  the 
inal  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  ended  the  second  Punic  war* 

The  battle  of  Zama  is  so  renowned  in  history  for  acts  of  heroism  i 
and  eitraordinary  valour,  as  well  as  for  the  important  changes  it  pro- 
duced, that  we  were  at  no  little  pains  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
precisely  where  the  battle  so  called  was  fought.  Polybius  describea 
the  field  of  Zama  as  being  three  days  march  from  Carthage^  When 
we  consider  how  numerous  Hannibal^s  army  was — of  what  discor- 
dant materials  it  was  composed — the  heavy  cavalry  and  elephant»-^ 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  army,  on  leaving  Carthage, 
could  not  have  marched  more  than  fiAeen  miles  a  day*  Scipi« 
left  Sicily  and  landed  at  Cape  Bon,  which  lies  south-east  of  Car- 
thage across  the  bay — ^the  distance  between  the  two  capes,  in  a 
direct  line,  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles  ;  yet,  in  a  circuitous  march 
from  Cape  Bon  to  Cape  Carthage,  which  includes  the  head  of  that 
spacious  bay,  the  distance  cannot  be  less  than  sixty  miles.  Sup* 
posing  that  the  army  of  Scipio  took  up  its  line  of  march  from  Cape 
Bon  at  the  moment  the  Carthagenian  forces  began  to  move,  they 
most  have  met  about  half  way ;  the  heavy  sand  prevented  both 
powers  from  marching  on  the  borders  of  the  bay ;  the  army  of 
Scipio  passed  in  the  interior,  behind  the  mountains  of  Hamam  Leef, 
and  must  have  encountered  the  forces  of  Hannibal  near  a  place 
called  at  this  day,  Zowan.  It  is  here  where  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  the  battle  of  Zama  was  fought  Zowan  was  celebrated 
for  a  spring  of  water,  so  copious,  that  it  supplied  Carthage  by  means 
of  a  noble  aqueduct  of  forty  miles  in  extent,  the  ruins  of  which  ex-^ 
«t  at  present.  The  advantages  of  this  water,  connected  with  a 
plain  of  considerable  magnitude,  affording  room  for  the  operations 
^  the  cavalry,  and  well  known  to  both  parties,  must  have  been  the 
ipot  which  both  generals  eDde:ivored  to  fix  upon. 
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Hanbibal  was  anxious  to  avoid  this  battle,  and  demanded  an  in- 
terview with  Scipioy  for  the  paqK>8e  of  concluding  a  peace.  His 
eloquence,  however,  was  without  effect,  and  he  made  his  disposi- 
tions with  his  accustomed  vigour  and  ability ;  and,  though  suiroand- 
ed  with  the  most  discouraging  difficulties,  he  did  not  forget  that  be 
bad  conquered  on  the  banks  of  Tacinus,  at  Trebia,  Thrasymene 
and  Cannea.  This  was.  a  decisive  and  hard  contested  battle.  Po- 
lybius,  at  a  loss  which  to  commend  most,  avers,  that  the  action  was 
gained  more  by  the  steady  valour  of  the  Romans,  than  by  any  pe- 
culiar merit  of  Scipio,  and  seems  to  think,  that  Hannibal's  plans 
displayed  the  most  skill  and  judgment.  The  forces  of  Hannibal 
were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions  ;  the  first  was  composed  of  mer- 
cenaries. Gauls,  Mauritanians,  Ligurians,  and  natives  of  the  Balea- 
ric Islands ;  the  second  division  were  Carthagenians,  a  body  oq 
which  his  whole  reliance  was  placed  ;  the  third  division  was  tbe 
reserve^  and  the  worst  part  of  the  army,  called  tbe  Bruttii ;  tbe 
whole  front  was  covered  by  eighty  elephants.  Scipio,  reviewio; 
attentively  these  arrangements  of  Hannibal,  made  corresponding 
dispositions.  Tbe  army,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Sici]j, 
did  not  exceed  thirty-five  thousand  men,  but  they  were  picked 
troops  ;  and  on  his  arrival,  the  African  prince  Massanissa,  joined 
him  with  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry,  so  that  both  armies  migfat  hare 
consisted  of  fiily  thousand  men  on  each  side.  Hannibal  placed 
great  dependance  on  his  elephants.  Since  Regolos  had  defeated 
the  Carthagenians,  owing  to  their  confining  the  operations  of  these 
animals  in  a  small  space,  they  had  been  particularly  careful  to  se- 
lect a  spacious  plain  for  their  battles  ;  and  these  plains  are  nume 
rous  in  tbe  north  of  Africa,  where  there  are  but  few  trees.  Scipio 
formed  his  infantry  into  a  phalanx,  similiar  to  the  Macedonian,  and 
gave  sufficient  room  to  each  soldier  to  wield  his  sword  and  shield, 
and,  if  necessary ^  to  close  their  ranks,  and  allow  sufficient  space 
for  the  elephants  to  pass  through  without  doing  much  dami^.-— 
This  plan  rendered  their  operations  weak  and  inefficient.  Han- 
nibal had  no  very  distinguished  generals  under  him.  The  right 
wing  of  Scipio's  army  was  commanded  by  Laelius,  and  the  leh  bj 
Massanissa — the  centre  was  headed  by  Scipio  in  person.  The  at- 
tack was  commenced  by  the  Romans,  and,  on  the  very  onset,  the 
elephants,  on  which  Hannibal  placed  great  reliance,  were  drives 
back  by  the  light  infantry,  who  finally  opened  their  ranks,  and  «1- 
lowed  them  to  pass  in,  and  threw  the  right  wing  of  Hannibal's  ar 
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\Dy  ioto  confusioD.  Before  they  had  time  to  raUy  and  recover 
their  position,  they  were  furiously  attacked  by  Massanissa,  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  and  driven  off  the  field.  The  battle  then 
became  general — ^the  Carthagenians  fought  with  great  ralonr,  but 
were  poorly  supported  by  the  mercenaries.  Laelius  had  routed 
the  Carthagenian  cavalry  on  the  left^— Hannibal  saw  the  confusion; 
but  could  apply  no  remedy.  He  placed  himself  at  f  he  head  of  the 
third  line,  and  charged  the  Romans  with  pikes  ';  this  created  a  tem- 
porary derangement  of  Scipio's  troops,  who  fell  back  in  the  rear« 
Scipio  then  changed  the  order  of  the  battle,  and  formed  his  army 
into  one  entire  line,  with  which  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
while  valiantly  engaged  on  both  sides,  Laelius  with  his  horse  came 
on  the  rear  of  the  Carthagenians.  Hannibal,  finding  himself  at'^ 
tacked  in  front  by  Scipio,  and  on  his  rear  and  flanks  by  Massanissa 
aad  Laelias,  sustained  for  a  long  time  a  horrible  carnage,  and  finally 
was  compelled  to  fly  with  a  few  horse.  Thus  finished  the  great 
contest,  in  which  the  Carthagenians  lost  forty  thousand  men  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners — ^and  thus  ended  the  second  Punic 
war.  Hannibal  left  Africa,  and  Carthage  obtained  a  peace  on  suck 
conditions  as  led  to  her  ruin. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  power  and  re* 
sources  of  the  Carthagenians  had  become  so  weakened  as  to  afford 
no  prospect  of  changing  the  obnoxious  features  of  the  treaty  en* 
tered  into  with  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Zanuu  They,  how- 
ever, had  the  consolation  to  know,  that,  if  they  were  unable 
to  shake  off  the  yoke,  their  weakness  would  be  the  means  of  in- 
suring their  tranquillity,  and  rendering  dormant  the  destructive 
ambition  of  their  great  rival.  They  were  deceived  in  their  calctt« 
latioas,  and  the  opposition  of  the  elder  Cato  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  third  Punic  war.  The  Carthagenians  finding  their  hopes  of 
peace  had  fled,  and  perceiving  their  enemy  was  bent  on  their  de- 
struction, prepared  to  make  a  desperate  effort  in  defence  of  their 
liberties.  The  Romans,  under  the  command  of  the  Consuls  Mar- 
cius  and  M anilius,  commenced  the  siege  of  Carthage,  which  wiMf 
prosecuted  with  vigour,  until  a  fleet  and  reinforcements  arrived^ 
and  the  beaeging  army  were  then  commanded  by  Scipio  EmilianiM, 
This  genera],  with  his  combined  forces,  made  his  dispositions  witb 
considerable  ability :  he  blockaded  the  Carthagenian  fleet,  which 
was  shehei:^  in  the  inner  harbour,  the-  celebrated  Cothon>  and 
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made  preparations  to  bam  them  by  means  of  fire  ships,  when  the 
Garthagenians,  it  is  said,  in  one  night,  with  an  incredible  indastry, 
cat  a  canal,  by  which  their  fleet  sailed  oat,  and  doubling  the  point 
(now  called  Cape  Carthage)  blockaded  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  bay,  opposite  to  the  level  part  of  the  city, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  suburbs  of  Mendracium.  This  canal 
or  cat,  as  it  is  calJed  by  historians,  is,  at  present,  so  choaked  by 
the  sand  and  earfli,  which  have  been  collecting  for  many  centuries, 
that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  identify.  The  cot  is  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  Citadel  of  Byrsa,  and  the  Temple  of  Escala- 
pias  stood.  It  ran  between  the  apper  and  lower  town,  called  Me- 
gan, and  when  viewing  the  same  from  the  saounit  of  Cape  Carthage, 
the  length  of  this  canal  ia  a  fall  half  mile,  and  ran  about  south-east 
and  north-west. 

Scipio  continued  the  siege  with  great  vigour,  and  gained  only 
inch  by  inch — ^Carthage  was  defended  by  Asdrubal,  a  man  of  dread- 
ful energy ;  and  when  Scipio  had  made  himself  maater  of  the 
suburbs  and  lower  town,  Asdrubal  retreated  into  the  Citadel,  and 
continued  to  defend  the  city  with  great  bravery  ;  but  being  over- 
powered by  numbers,  he  sued  for  peace  ;  and  deserting  his  com- 
panions in  the  hour  of  danger,  gave  up  the  Citadel.  The  deser- 
ters and  mercenaries  finding  themselves  betrayed,  set  fire  to  the 
splendid  Temple  of  Esculapius,  and  the  noble  wife  of  Aadmbal, 
to  mark  her  abhorrence  of  the  treachery  and  meanness  of  her  baa- 
band,  threw  herself  and  her  children  into  the  flames. 

Thus  fell  Carthage,  and  the  flames  which  consumed  it,  lasted 
Seventeen  days.  Rome  now  had  no  rival  to  contend  with — a  8troD§ 
military  force  still  remained  to  her — ^without  war  or  active  employ- 
ment, they  commenced  a  system  of  broils  and  commotions,  which 
depraved  their  manners,  corrupted  their  habits,  introduced  civil 
wars  and  factions,  until  their  liberties  expired  at  the  feet  of  Car- 
thage. 

Several  attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  rebuild  the  city  of 
Dido,  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  Julius  Caasar — and  Strabo  affirms, 
that  a  flourishing  colony  existed,  celebrated  for  its  schools  of  elo- 
quence. In  the  new  city,  St.  Cyprian,  Amobius,  and  Lactantioi 
resided,  and  rendered  it  celebrated  by  their  learning  and  piety.— 
Carthage  was  stjjil  reserved  for  new  scenes  of  desohttoo.    An  on- 
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looked  for  enemy,  after  oyerramung  Europe,  suddenly  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  fierce  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  fixed  his^eat  of  empire  in  (hat  city. — 
These  barbarians  OFerran  Aftica,  which  they  held  for  near  a  cen- 
tury, razed  Carthage,  its  walls,  aqueducts,  and  towers  to  the  earth.. 
It  was  the  ruins,  as  they  left  them,  which  we  now  were  about  to 
view.    Africa,  in  647,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors. 

We  left  Tunis  at  an  early  hour,  with  two  American  gentlemen, 
the  Drogaman,  and  a  Moor  with  a  mule,  laden  with  proTisions, 
designing  to  pass  the  day  on  the  ruins,  and  prepared  to  meet  Mr. 
Humbert,  who  had  appointed  to  leave  the  Goletta,  and  meet  us  at 
the  foot  Pf  the  hill. 

Carthage  is  nine  miles  from  Tunis,  yet  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  its  most  flourishing  time,  when  it  contained  700,000  inhabi>- 
tants,  Tunis  must  nearly  have  joined  it.  On  the  borders  of  the 
lake  we  meet  occasionally  with  the  foundation  of  houses  very  near 
Tunis,  and  the  hollow  sound  arising  from  the  horses'  hoo&,  at  times,  ^  ^ 
led  us  to  believe  that  we  were  crossing  some  subterraneous  passage.  ^SfK^ 
In  fact>  Carthage  was  entirely  undermined,  and  for  a  most  exten- 
sive distance,  was  composed  of  these  subterranean  caverns.  The 
hill,  on  which  the  Citadel  was  built,  is  a  complete  shell,  and  for 
Beveral  miles  from  Carthage,  holes  are  seen  m  the  earth  of  consi- 
derable depth,  flagged  with  square  stones,  and  leading,  no  doubt,  to 
passages  of  great  length.  The  confined  air  renders  it  impossible 
to  explore  these  caverns  to  any  distance.  If  it  was  possible,  and 
was  permitted,  many  valuable  discoveries  might  be  made.  The 
number  of  sieges  this  city  has  witnessed — its  great  wealth,  and 
works  of  the  arts  it  possessed,  must  have  rendered  these  subterra- 
neous passages  extremely  useful.  From  Tunis  to  Carthage,  the 
road  is  perfectly  level  and  clear,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
a  few  cardoh  trees.  We  leave  the  fortress  of  the  Ooletta  to  the 
right,  about  a  mile  distance,  and  first  reach  a  beautiful  spot  called 
Aiacsa,  at  the  foot  of  Carthage,  oa  which  most  of  the  foreign  con- 
sub  hsive  summer  houses  and  gardens.  Carthage  was  built  on 
three  hills,  and  all  historians  concur  as  to  this  point*  Yet  tbaqe 
hills  cannot  be  distinguished  at  any  distance ;  hut  when  yov  arrive 
at  the  foot,  the  three  divisions  affe  distinctly  seen.  These  bills 
are  not  taken  for  Cape  Carthage,  which  is  at  a  small  distance  be- 
hind them»  and  near  one  hundred  feet  higher ;  it  was  on  the  pro- 
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moDtorj  where  the  Citadel  and  Temple  of  EascQlapiafl  stood,  which 
was  the  stroDgest  part  of  Carthage.  On  the  summit  of  the  hiil 
there  is  at  present  a  Turkish  village,  the  barial  place  of  a  fa?ou- 
rite  saint,  called  Sidi  Busaid  ;  formerly  none  but  Mussuimen  were 
permitted  to  pass  through  this  Tillage  ;  at  present  this  superstition 
.  is  wearing  away.  On  the  extreme  point  atad  height  of  Cape  Car- 
thage, is  a  tower,  raised  at  present  as  a  signal  post  to  announce  the 
appearance  of  vessels  bound  in,  who  are  seen  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  This  tower  was  built  by  Saint  Louis  of  France  ;  and 
on  this  spot  the  good  king  died,  while  endeayouring  to  wrest  the 
eountry  from  the  Moors. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  or  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  when  viewed  from  this  height.     The  eye  glances 
over  an  amphitheatre  of  about  sixty  miles  iq  circumference.    On 
theleft.  Cape  Bon  and  the  village  of  Soliman,  the  high  and  curious 
mountains  of  H$mam-Leef,   at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  celebrated 
^  mineral  springs  so  oflen  visited  by  the  Romans — the  extensive 
^y|.j}Vbay  of  Tunis,  with  the  shipping  and  fortress  of  the  Goletta,  the 
^  lake  and  city  ;  to  the  right,  the  village  of  Ariana,  and  the  gulf  and 

-town  of  Porto  Farina,  below  the  ruins  and  site  of  Carthage — ^the  vast 
plain  on  which  stood  the  suburbs  of  Mendracium — the  clusters  of 
olive  and  caroob  trees,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  a 
few  melancholy  cypress,  above  which  are  occasionally  seen  the 
Minarets  of  the  Mosques,  give  a  most  delightful  appearance  to  this 
situation — and  when  Carthage  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  its 
splendid  temples  and  extensive  commerce,  surrounded  as  it  was 
with  numerous  villages  and  tributary  towns,  must  have  truly  been 
the  first  city  in  the  world-*and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  so 
beautiful  a  country,  with  a  soil  and  climate  fruitful  and  salubrious, 
ahould  continue  at  this  day  iii  the  power  of  barbariaqs. 

The  only  remains  of  Carthage  yet  in  a  perfect  state,  are  the 
<nsterns  which  supplied  the  city  with  water ;  these  cisterns  are 
of  astonishing  beauty,  and  form  a  row  of  celb  or  caverns,  each 
of  which  are  about  eighty  feet  in  length,  twenty  in  breadth,  and 
twelve  in  depth.  These  cisterns  are  built  in  an  oval  form,  with 
great  neatness — they  were  plastered  with  a  cement  which  has 
become  hardened  by  time,  and  the  water  thb  day  in  them  is 
perfectly  sweet ;  at  the  extremity  or  entrance,  small  temples  were 
Imilt,  and  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  them,  brought  the  water 
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ly  miles  from  Zowan — the  rains  of  the  aqueduct  are  yisible,  and 
LD  easily  be  traced  the  whole  distance.  The  enterprise  and  in- 
13 try  of  the  work  has  never  since  been  exceeded. 

Below  the  hill,  near  the  sea,  there  are  remains  of  an  extensive 
ole,  which  the  gradual  approach  of  the  sea  has  covered ;  there 
*e  sufficient  ruins,  however,  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  was  a  most 
ctensive  work  ;  large,  square  masses  of  stone,  of  which  the  mole 
as  built,  are  seen  in  two  or  three  feet  water,  and  some  have  been 
•und  with  large  iron  rings  affixed  in  them,  to  which  the  cables  have 
sen  attached. 

The  whole  of  Carthage,  which  is  rugged  and  uneven,  is  covered 
ith  ruins— -foundations  of  houses,  cisterns,  and  caverns,  giving  at 
nee  an  idea  of  its  nature  and  extent.  Our  party,  after  two  or  three 
ours  fatiguing  labour  in  exploring  the  various  curiosities,  returned 
>  the  cisterns. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  the  sun  was  rather  oppressive,  we  entered 
le  subterraneous  passage,  seated  ourselves  on  the  margin  of  one 
f  the  carious  and  highly  finished  reservoirs,  and  partook  of  a 
old  collation.  Oar  friend  Humbert,  full  of  gayety  and  classic  wit, 
nlivened  the  time  with  historical  anecdotes  and  local  descrip* 
ons.  We  drank  to  the  memory  of  Eneas  and  Dido,  Scipio,  Han- 
ibal,  and  General  Was^ngton.  Humbert  sang  a  spirited  ballad  of 
is  own  composing,  relative  to  Carthage,  to  Dido,  Sophonisba,  and 
s  warriors.  When  will  time  draw  to  a  conclusion  ?  What  limits  can 
re  assign  to  the  preservation  of  historical  facts  ?  We  ascended 
rom  the  cisterns,  and  turned  towards  the  high  cape,  where  once 
^e  citadel  of  Byrsa  stood,  where,  towering  and  majestic,  arose  the 
plendid  temple  of  Esculapius.  We  saw  no  remains  of  it ;  we  looked 
I  vain  for  the  nine  hundred  deserters  who,  under  the  command 
f  Asdrubal,  entrenched  themselves  in  this  temple  ;  we  saw  not 
be  trembling  traitor,  suing  to  Scipio  for  pardon,  nor  beheld  the 
rackling  flames  of  the  temple,  nor  the  bold  and  admirable  Sopho- 
isba,  who  fired  the  dome,  and  plunged  with  herself  and  children, 
jto  the  burning  gulf;  we  saw  not  the  perfidious  wretch  who 
etrayed  his  country  ;  the  sight  of  the  triple  wall  could  not  be  dis- 
overed,  and  Marius  no  longer  was  seen,  in  ferocious  despair, 
arsing  his  wayward  fortune.  The  silence  of  death  prevailed,  and 
ere  and  (here,  at  a  great  distance,  the  white  turban  of  the  super- 
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Stitious  MassnliiiaD,  proclaimed  the  master  of  this  desert  This  si{ 
lence  was  only  interrupted  by  the  humming  of  the  locust,  and  th^ 
occasional  shout  ot  the  Janizary,  who,  on  the  beach  below,  paced  tj 
and  fro  on  guard.  Every  thing  denoted  a  country  once  great  ao^ 
flourishing,  now  ruined  and  decayed ;  once  free  and  enHghtend 

now  plunged  in  ignorance  and  slayery. 

I 
The  causes  assigned  for  the  decline  an4  fall  of  thia  great  r^ 
public,  are  just  and  reasonable  ;  other  republics  should  takewai^ 
ing ;  and  our  country,  discreet  and  prudent,  should  be  ever  giian^ 
ed  against  the  same  fatal  course— should  be  vigilant  in  preventii^ 
the  adoption  of  any  measure  calculated,  even  remotely,  to  lead  t< 
the  same  issue.  Polybius  and  Aristotle,  both  men  of  great  obsei 
tion  and  worth,  have  clearly  stated  the  causes  which  led  to 
destruction  of  Carthage  :  it  was  a  sordid  desire  for  gain,  which 
the  foundation  for  its  ruin  ;  it  was  a  demoralizing  cupidity  whii 
buried  every  noble  feeling,  and  cancelled  the  obligations  of  hoDi 
and  patriotism.  '*  No  species  of  gain,"  says  the  excellent  histonad 
^*  was  considered  as  dishonourable  by  the  CarUiagenians,  and  sera 
pies  never  intervened  to  check  an  evil  so  threatening  to  the  pu] 
lie  weal.'*  Aristotle  has  also  some  excellent  observations  on  tl 
government  of  Carthage,  which  all  other  govenunents  should 
riously  note  : — **  There  were  two  goring  defects,"  says  he,  "  vei 
contrary  to  the  wishes  or  intentions  of  a  wise  legislator,  and  lugUj 
detrimental  to  sound  policy.  The  first  df  these,  was  the  «ofi^nfiti| 
cf  many  places  in  the  same  persony  which  custom  is  extremely  pr^ 
judicial  to  the  public  good.  When  a  man  has  but  one  employment 
he  is  thereby  the  better  able  to  execute  his  duty,  being  more  at  lili 
erty  to  examine  the  affairs  of  office,  and  expedite  them  with  greats 
celerity.  Is  it  not  seen  in  the  field,  as  well  as  m  navigation,  tb^ 
tone  officer  does  not  command  two  different  corps,  nor  one  pil<| 
manage  two  ships  ?  On  the  one  hand,  the  good  of  the  state  requir^ 
an  excitement  to  emulation  amongst  persons  of  merit :  let  Ciroa^ 
be  equally  divided,  but  when  places  are  multiplied  in  the  same  pei 
son,  a  distinction  so  unjust  must  ever  excite  in  the  community  ih 
most  lively  sentiments  of  jealousy,  envy,  and  disgust. 

'<  The  second  defect  in  the  Carthagenian  government  was,  tbat^ 
attain  certain  offices,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  possess  m^ 
rit,  but  absolutely  to  be  blest  with  interest  and  fortune.  This  w^ 
indeed  a  most  serious  evil ;  for  why  should  virtue  be  considered  ^ 
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iperflttoas,  and  money  estimated  beyond  every  thing  else  ?  Be« 
mse  it  served  to  mislead  for  private  ends.  Thas  the  admiration 
id  thirst  for  riches  governed  the  country,  and  held  the  reigns  of 
)vemment,  corrupting  its  magistrates  and  jndges,  and  introdacing 
nbery  to  obtain^  honours  and  places  of  trast,  which,  when  once  pos- 
»sed,  conceiving  themselves  at  liberty  to  repay  the  iniqnitoos 
uns  expended  to  gain  their  wishes,  they  at  once  gave  way  to  a 
fitem  of  the  most  shameful  corruption  !**  This  true  account,  and 
le  judicious  maxims,  will  have  full  force  and  effect  with  present 
overnments. 

In  the  examination  of  these  ruins,  great  difficulty  exists  to  es- 
iblish  the  site  of  the  Cothon,  or  small  island,  on  which  the  naval 
nenals  were  erected,  and  around  which  Carthageniai^  galleys  were 
100 red  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  this  spot  cannot  be 
atisfactorily  identified,  as  the  Carthagenians  were  celebrated  for 
beir  navy,  and  with  it  long  held  the  conunand  of  the  Mediterranean, 
itrabo,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  descriptions,  says,  **  that 
yarthage,  encompassed  on  all  sides  with  walls,  occupies  a  penin- 
uia  three  hundred  stadia  in  circumference,  which  is  joined  to  the 
Qain  land  by  an  isthmus  sixty  stadia  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  of 
he  city  rose  a  hill,  on  which  was  erected  a  citadel,  called  Byrsa^L 
)n  the  summit  of  this  citadel  was  seen  a  temple,  consecrated  to 
ilficulapius,  and  the  declivity  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  houses. 
The  harbours  are  at  the  foot  of  Ryrsa,  at  well  at  the  tmall  circular 
sland  called  Cothony  around  which  the  thipt  formed  a  circle."  This 
Icscrtption  is  minute,  no  person  can  mistake  the  hill  on  which  the 
itadel  was  erected,  and  below  which  he  must  look  for  the  Cothon. 
Nothing,  however,  is  to  be  seen,  which  answers  the  description,  in 
aagnitude  and  extent,  of  the  naval  depot  It  is  true,  that  a  very 
mall  island,  scarce  one  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  is  to  be 
een,  and  which  by  many  is  considered  the  Cothon  ;  but,  in.  the  first 
lace,  it  is  too  small,  even  to  have  contained  one  building ;  and,  se- 
ondly,  it  is  not  twenty  feet  from  the  shore.  Now,  the  Cothon  must 
iave  been  an  island  surrounded  by  water,  of  a  sufficient  depth  to 
iave  contained  the  galleys,  and  this  could  not  have  been  the  place  ; 
or,  it  is  conceded  by  several  historians,  that  Carthage  is  a  loser  to 
he  sea  upwards  of  three  furlongs,  as  ruins  are  to  be  seen,  when 
he  water  is  clear,  to  a  considerable  depth,  particularly  to  the 
outfa-east ;  this  small  island  joins  the  shore,  and  it  is  reasonable 
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to  conclude,  that  the  original  Cothon  is  now  coTered  with  waler^ 
if  another  site  is  not  pointed  out  as  a  suitable  place  on  whidi 
to  have  erected  the  Cothon.  Carthage  was  built  upon  a  peninsula 
this  takes  in  the  place  called  £2  Mersa^  that  ii,  the  part  to  th« 
north  of  Cape  Carthage,  and  pursues  its  course,  taking  Ln  the  Lake 
of  Tunis.  Livy  contends,  that  Carthage  was  25  miles  in  circoit^ 
and  twelve  from  Tunis.  They  calculated  the  distance  at  that  period 
from  the  citadel,  (as  we  do  from  the  Citj-Hall,)  this  wonld  make 
just  twelve  miles  ;  but,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  the  populade^ 
of  Carthage,  its  great  importance,  and  the  well  known  extensivd 
suburbs  of  Mendracium,  that  the  city  at  least  covered  seven  milei 
in  length,  if  in  circumference  it  was  twenty -three,  for  the  penin^ 
sula  is  naiTOW  ;  this  would  bring  the  village  of  Tunis  within  foor 
or  five  miles  of  the  extreme  barrier  of  Carthage,  passing  by  tie 
Goletta,  and  bordering  on  the  Lake.  We  are  warranted  in  belief 
ingthis,  because  foundations  of  walls  and  houses  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
and  at  Ariana^  three  miles  from  Tunis,  very  curious  and  extensivel 
ruins  yet  exist.  The  Lake  of  Tunis,  the  ancient  Stagnmm^  is  foorj 
miles  in  length,  and  is  separated  from  the  bay  by  a  narrow  strip  oi 
land,  and  a  canal,  in  ancient  times,  united  the  waters.  This  cwi 
is  now  in  fine  order.  Half  way  up  the  Lake  is  an  island,  on  which  ij 
low  castle  is  erected,  and  used  as  a  Lazaretto.  Pursuing  an  hypo- 
thesis— why  should  this  island  not  be  the  celebrated  Cothon  ?  1  aoj 
aware  that  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with  the  historians,  bo^ 
many  have  written  without  being  on  the  spot,  depending  on  th^ 
representation  of  others.  'If  we  are  to  suppose,  according  to  Straboj 
that  the  Cothon  was  at  the  foot  of  Byrsa,  then  the  galleys  would  doI 
only  have  been  exposed  to  danger  from  the  sea,  but  could  hare 
been  easily  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy.  In  this  broad  Lake  tber^ 
formerly  was  seven  feet  water,  few  of  the  light  barks  and  gallejs 
drew  more  ;  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  ran  on  the  margin  of  the  LakeJ 
and  the  galleys,  when  once  they  had  entered,  were  safe  from  ejerj 
peril.  Taking,  therefore,  its  fine  position  into  consideration,  its  cod 
nexion  with  the  city,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cartha^ 
nians  could  not  have  been  insensible  to  its  good  points  for  a  naval  de- 
pot.  On  the  borders  of  the  canal,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
Castle  of  the  Goletta,  the  Bey  of  Tunis  has  formed  an  excellent 
basin,  in  which  his  fleet  now  lies. 

From  the  elevation  on  which  we  stood,  near  the  cisterns,  we 
«aw  the  direction  of  the  great  aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  t^ 
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lie  city ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  VandsJs ;  the  broken  arches, 
od  confused  masses  of  stone,  were  risible  for  several  miles  over 
be  plain.  It  passed  by  Ariana  ;  some  of  the  arches,  seventy  feet 
itgb,  are  yet  preserved ;  the  channel  through  which  the  water 
lowed,  is  near  six  feet  in  depth,  and  three  feet  in  width ;  the 
quedact,  struck  through  the  mountain,  crossed  the  road,  about 
bur  miles  beyond  the  Palace  of  Bardo,  and  so  on,  to  a  place  cal- 
cd  Zorwan^  where  the  spring  is  situated,  and  further  yet,  to  Zun- 
;ar,  where  a  more  copious  stream  of  water  is  to  be  found.  The 
listance  to  which  this  aqueduct  extended  from  Carthage,  is  fiAy 
Qiles  ;  an  idea  will  therefore  be  formed,  of  the  extent  and  magni- 
ode  of  the  work,  whtoh  is  a  surprising  instance  of  durability  and 
odustry.  At  both  these  springs,  temples  were  erected,  and  are 
ret,  in  part,  preserved ;  they  were  dedicated  to  the  river  gods,  as 
ireli  as  to  Hercules,  Minerva,  and  Diana,  and  were  built  in  the 
I^orinthian  order  ;  that  at  Zungar,  had  the  foUowing  mutilated 
nscription  : 

Ro — sii — Tot — v — ^  Diviir. 

Don VS     CiVIT — S     ZV H A 

Fecit  e  ded^avit. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  several  subterranean  chambers, 
which  Lady  Montague  called  the  chambers  of.  the  Elephants  ^ 
iiough  she  could  not  believe  that  they  were  used  for  that  purpose* 
She  was  very  right ;  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  got  the 
elephants  into  these  chambers,  which  were,  doubtless,  used  as 
^aoaries.  Some  Bedouins  had  pitched  their  tents  near  them,  and 
I  few  poor  persons  had  converted  these  chambers  into  dwellings, 
lamp  and  miserable,  and  here  they  daily  turned  up  the  earth  with 
t  stick,  to  search  for  coins  and  medals',  pieces  of  tessalated  pave- 
Bents,  and  mosaics,  ind  earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  selling 
hem  to  the  Christians  at  Tunis.  I  purchased  an  antique,  of  a  very 
ine  character,  which  is  still  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  Sardonica 
itone,  of  a  pale  yellow,  on  which  a  Numidian  warrior  is  ex- 
luisitely  cut ;  he  is  on  horseback,  without  bridle  or  stirrups,  but 
irith  a  spear,  shield,  and  hehnet.  it  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
md  the  whole  is  executed  with  wonderful  spirit  and  delicacy.-*- 
^Q  Italian  merchant  in  Tunis,  purchased,  for  a  mere  trifle,  of  a 
Bedouin,  a  small  cornelian,  on  which  is  cut  a  Neptune  in  a  car, 
Irawn  by  four  hori!es,  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  the. 
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Rdmiration  of  eTery  person  who  has  seen  it ;  the  vigoar  and  tpirk 
of  the  hones,  delicate  in  their  proportions,  and  introduced  with 
to  orach  e£fect,  in  a  small  compass,  is  beyond  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion* The  owner  has  been  offered  j(4000  for  this  precious  relk* 
Hanj  Roman  and  Panic  coins  are  iound  at  Carthage,  particularly 
a  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin,  improperly  called  a  Dido,  having 
a  head  of  Ceres  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  a  wheat  sheaf,  or 
Ae  head  of  a  horse.  Many  copper  coins  of  Constantine  are  found, 
together  with  earthen  vases,  made  of  the  finest  and  meet  smooth 
clay,  burnt  red  ;  with  sepulchral  lamps,  containing  mottos  and  al- 
legorical devices. 

This  day  was  agreeably  and  profitably  spent,  and  towards  eyen- 
ing  we  returned  to  Tunis.  From  the  foot  of  the  three  hills  on 
which  Carthage  was  erected,  it  is  an  uninterrupted  level  or  plaia, 
until  we  reach  the  city  ;  to  the  left  we  pass  along  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  and  the  eye  to  the  right  is  fixed  on  the  Gulf  of  Porta 
Farina-;  the  width  of  the  peninsula,  in  some  parts,  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  miles.  There  are  but  few  straggling  bouses  on  this  plain, 
and  some  Bedouin  tents  were  pitched,  made  out  of  coarse  hair, 
near  which  stood  a  well  of  brackish  water,  where  a  flock  of 
eamels  were  drinking.  We  entered  the  gates  of  Tunis  as  the  Mus- 
sulmen,  from  the  Minarets  of  their  Mosques,  proclaimed  the  goiD^ 
down  of  the  sun. 

About  this  period^  another  singular  revolution  took  place,  whicfc 
marked,  at  once,  the  ferocious  character  of  the  people,  and  (be 
instability  of  the  government  I  have  spoken  of  Sidi  Yusef,  the 
Sapatapa,  who  was  first  brought  forward  by  Hamouda  Pacha,  aiA 
attained  the  highest  offices  through  his  indulgent  confidence.-^ 
This  man,  who  was  a  compound  of  cruelty,  artifice  aod  fraul, 
lyas  peculiarly  annoying  to  the  Christian  states.  His  long  eific- 
lience  made  him  familiar  with  every  kind  of  puUic  biieiaess,  and 
the  Bey  placed  in  his  hands  the  power  of  concluding'^  treaties 
and  negotiating  for  their  stipulations.  Through  this  channel  si 
villainy  and  extortion,  most  of  the  treaties  passed  which  exist  al 
present  with  the  regency,  and  the  Sapatapa  generally  received  i 
bribe  equal  in  value  to  the  one  given  to  the  Bey.  This  syslem  o| 
corruption  was  encouraged  by  Hamouda  Pacha,  who  considere<| 
the  wealth  of  his  ministers  as  his  private  property,  subject,  at  ail 
4aies^  to  his  orders  \  and  thus,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  tb< 
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ciTilized  powers  of  Europe  were  compelled  to  continae  their  rela- 
tions on  such  terms  as  the  Bey  thought  proper  to  allow.    Hamouda 
Pacha  died  in  the  iall  of  ItilS,  and  it  was  suspected  hy  poison, 
altbodgh  the  proojfe  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  suspicion.     Oa 
the  accession  of  Ottoman  Bey  to  the  throne,  he  continued  in  office 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  employment  of  his  late  brother, 
fully  satisfied  that  the  power  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was 
attributed  to  their  judicious  policy.     Inexperienced  in  public  af* 
fairs,  and  possessing  none  of  those  great  acquirements  for  which 
Hamouda  Pacha  was  distinguished,  be  permitted  the  Sapatapa  to 
exercise  unlimited  power.    This  weakness  and  submission  to  the 
control  of  an  intriguing  and  despicable  chief»  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  ruin.     The  Sapatapa,  with  all  his  wealth  and  power,  was 
still  a  slave,  and  that,  even  to  him^  high  in  authority,  and  bound- 
less in  riches,  was  still  **  a  bitter  draught**    It  was  therefore 
rumoured,  that  the  revolution,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of 
Ottoman  Bey,  was  organized  by  the  Sapatapa,  as  the  present  Bey, 
Mahmoud,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
which,  doubtless,  was  the  price  of  his  serrices  in  that  bloody  af- 
fair.   The  power  and  influence  of  Sidi  Yusef  was  then  at  its 
height ;  Mahmoud  knew  less  of  public  aCbirs  than  his  predecessor, 
his  life  had  been  passed  in  retirement,  his  two  tons^  though  ambi- 
tious, were  yet  unacquainted  with  the  kingdom  over  which  they 
had  acquired  a  control.     The  Sapatapa  wielded  the  sceptre  in 
the  name  of  Mahmoud,  who  was  but  a  shadow  of  a  king,  and  being 
satisfied  of  his  imbecility,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  forming  ano- 
ther revolution,  murdering  the  Bey  and  all  bi3  family,  to  place 
himself  on  the  throne,  and  establish  an  elective  government,  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  Algiers,  with  which  power  be  contem- 
plated making  peace.    The  plan  oenceired,  the  Sapatapa  took 
measures  to  set  it  in  operation  ;  be  gained  over  to  his  views  the 
chief  of  the  Janizaries,  who  guarded  the  principal  gate  of  the  pa^ 
iace,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  commence  the  work  of  de- 
itmction  on  a  particular  night.    The  apartments  of  the  SapaUpa 
&ced  the  wall,  and  in  one  of  these  apartments  a  light  was  to  be 
burning,  when  the  revolutionists,  who  had  been  prepared  fop  the 
event  at  Tunis,  arrived  under  the  walls,  the  signal  wap  to  have 
been   given  by  throwing  small  stones  against  the  casement,  and 
the  Sapatapa,  armed  with  his  slaves,  was  to  have  attacked  the 
Bey  in  his  chamber,  while  the  insui^ents  from  without  mast<;red 
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the  guards.  The  conspiracy,  howeyer,  was  discovered,  doubt- 
less through  the  iDfidelitj  of  some  one  concerned,  and  the  Bej 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a  dangerous  officer,  by  despatching  the 
Sapatapa  ;  and  in  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  the  art  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  Turkish  character,  their  deep  and  oold^Idooded 
policy,  was  more  than  strikingly  manifested. 

The  Sapatapa  had  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  his  emploj- 
ments  and  influence  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  always 
be  near  the  person  of  the  Bey.  He  was  also  accustomed  to  spend 
his  evenings  with  the  Bey,  or  with  his  two  sons.  The  evening 
upon  which  the  Bey  decided  he  should  be  killed,  he  passed  with 
the  family,  and  for  a  long  time  was  earnestly  engaged  in  playing  a 
game  of  chess  with  the  son,  Hassan  Bey.  After  conversing  on  pub- 
lic affairs  some  time,  he  rose,  ordered  a  small  lamp  to  be  lighted, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  court  yard  to  his  apartments,  and 
bade  the  family  good  night.  As  he  was  about  entering  the  doof  of 
his  apartment,  one  of  the  guards  informed  him  that  the  Bej  wished 
to  speak  to  him,  and  on  turning  back  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  had 
occasion  to  pass  a  large  hall,  fronting  the  hall  of  justice  ;  into  this 
hall  his  guide  conducted  him,  where,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw 
several  Mamelukes  standing  with  drawn  swords  ;  en  the  floor  was 
a  long  cord,  generally  used  for  strangling,  and  several  waxed  can- 
dles were,  ranged,  so  as  to  throw  a  distinct  light  on  what  was  pas- 
sing. As  he  entered,  the  Bach  Mameluke,  or  captain,  attempted  to 
seize  him,  when  instantly  suspecting  the  design,  he  stept  back,  and 
drew  from  his  belt  an  atagkan,  or  small  sword,  with  which  he 
struck  the  captain  across  the  cheek,  and  being  then  assailed  by  the 
Mamelukes,  he  defended  himself  bravely  ;  being  overpowered,  thej 
seized  him,  held  him  down  by  the  beard,'  and  in  this  position  cut 
his  throat.  After  his  death,  the  Bey  ordered  him  to  be  stript,  and 
carried  into  Tunis,  and  laid  before  a  magnificent  mosque,  which  bei 
had  built  at  an  expense  of  near  a  million  of  dollars.  Such,  however, 
was  the  obnoxious  character  of  the  Sapatapa,  that  the  itoob  seized 
him,  and  tying  a  chain  to  his  body,  dragged  him  around  the  wall^ 
and  through  the  streets  of  Tunis,  cut  the  flesh  from  his  bones,  and! 
with  a  characteristic  ferocity,  cruelly  mangled  the  remains  of  a 
man  of  whom  they  had  long  stood  in  the  utmost  awe.  The  Bey  sei- 
zed upon  his  property,  which  was  said  to  amount  to  near  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  very  coolly  appointed  a  successor. 
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From  the  terrace  of  my  bouse,  which  overl<^oked  the  walls  of 
the  city,  1  saw  the  tumultuous  assemblage,  dra^og  this  unfortunate 
minister,  with  shrieks  and  bowlings,  through  the  mud,  and  oyer 
rodis  and  stones,  cutting  deep  gashes  in  his  flesh,  and  with  a  fero- 
cious barbarity,  separattag  his  limbs.  Here  was  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune !  here  was  a  sad  proof  of  the  instability  of  power,  and  a  me- 
lancholy lesson  to  persons  in  temporary  authority  in  Barbary,  admo- 
nishing justice  to  all,  honour,  good  faith,  and  mildness  to  our  fellow 
men.  The  officer,  who  but  a  few  days  past,  I  had  conrersed  with  on 
public  affairs,  of  whose  hospitality  I  had  partaken,  whose  hands  were 
kissed  by  kneeling  and  trembling  slaves,  lay  a  mass  of  blood  and  man- 
gled flesh  before  me,  naked  and  disfigured,  the  rights  of  sepulture 
denied  him,  and  his  bones  bleaching  in  the  sun  ;  such  is  the  fate 
of  a  sanguinary  ambition,  when  evinced  among  barbarians. 

Intelligence  that  an  American  privateer  had  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean, soon  reached  Malta,  Sicily,  and  from  thence  to  Gibraltar; 
the  utmost  consternation  prevailed  ;  gun  brigs,  frigates,  and  two 
line  of  battle  ships,  were  ordered  by  Admiral  Penrose,  at  Malta* 
to  scour  the  coasts,  9nd  chase  the  daring  intruder  out  of  the  Straits. 
Insurance  between  Gibraltar  and  Malta  rose  to  ten  per  cent.  In 
the  mean  time  the  AbsUino,  made  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
Mediterranean,  entered  the  Adriatic,  looked  into  Smyrna,  then 
down  to  Marseilles,  then  over  to  Tripoli,  and  from  thence  to  Tu^ 
nis ;  every  day  chased  by  some  British  vessel  of  war,  and  outsail- 
ing them  with  ease,  permitting  each  vessel  to  approach  so  near,  as 
to  distinguish  her  character,  and  then  bearing  away,  and  leaving 
her  in  a  short  time  out  of  sight.  In  the  course  of  this  cruise,  she 
made  a  number  of  prizes  and  prisoners,  some  were  given  up,  others 
ransomed,  some  recaptured,  and  others  sent  in.  Coming  out  of 
the  Adriatic,  captain  Wyer  captured  a  fine  coppered  brig,  laden 
with  currants,  from  Trieste,  and  while  taking  possession  of  her« 
another  vessel  hove  in  sight,  on  which,  he  bore  down,  and  cap- 
tured her  ;  finding  his  prisoners  increased,  he  manned  the  brig, 
and  gave  up  the  last  vessel  captured,  on  board  of  which  he  put 
his  prisoners.  Being  pressed. for  time,  he  made  sail,  but  was 
scarcely  out  of  sight,  when  the  cartel  schooner  gave  chase  to  the 
captured  brig,  came  up  and  retook  her,  put  the  Americans  in  the 
boat,  and  set  them  adrifl.  This  was  a  base  act,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war ;  the  Americans,  ten  in  number,  landed  in  Cagliari, 
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destitate,  and  applied  for  protection  to  a  man,  calling  himself  Count 
Navoni,  the  American  Consul.  This  Hoblcman  was  Consul  oolj 
for  those  who  required  ao  assistance,  and  dismissed  the  poor  tare, 
who  went  begging  in  a  place  already  orerpopulated  with  oatiTe 
mendicants.  These  honest  sailors  did  not  lose  their  presoices  of 
mind  in  their  extremity,  bat  soon  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  re- 
lieve their  wants.  One  of  the  best  writers  amoi^  them,  drafted  a 
petition  to  the  Queen  of  Sardinia,  who'  was  then  in  Ci^;li«ri,  setting 
forth  their  deplorable  situtation,  and  assuring  **  her  most  benero- 
lent  and  beautiful  Majesty,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  well  acquainted  with  her  great  character  and  yirtues,  and 
would  be  happy  to  return  any  favour  which  she  might  render  to 
poor  and  honest  sailors,  driven  on  her  territories  in  distress.** 
The  Queen,  who  is  a  very  hind  old  lady,  ordered.  Count  Navom 
to  provide  for  them,  which  he  did,  and  a  6artel  was  ready  to  sail 
for  Tunis,  he  shipped  them  to  me,  and  claimed  ^144  for  their  re- 
lief; as  1  had  no  authority  to  pay  for  distressed  seamen,  in  another 
Consulate»  I  declined  paying  the  sum,  the  Count,  however,  obtain- 
ed it  subsequently  of  Commodore  Decatur,  to  whom  1  returned 
the  same.  The  merchandise  from  the  prize  having  been  landed, 
and  a  day  affixed  for  the  sale,  an  intrigue  was  set  on  foot,  which, 
with  all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  effectually  destroy.  Commerce  in 
Tunis,  is  centered  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  such  is  their  close 
alliance,  that  no  rivals,  unless  powerfully  protected,  are  permitted 
to  trade.  Regarding  this  prize  in  the  same  hght  as  they  are  ac- 
customed to  consider  a  prize  made  by  a  Tunisian  Rover,  and  which 
generally  is  given  to  them,  at  their  own  valuation,  they  determiDed 
not  to  permit  any  other  person  to  purchase  the  merchandbe,  and 
accordingly,  they  made  their  arrangements  with  the  Prince  Sidi 
Mustapha,  induced  him  to  announce,  that  he  intended  to  purchase 
the  cargo,  and,  consequently,  all  others  were  fearful  of  entering 
into  competition  with  him  ;  and  after  innumerable  and  rezatious  cir- 
cumstances, and  strong  remonstrances,  the  cargo  did  not  bring  more 
than  one  half  iti  value.  While  thus  irritated,  and  contending  sharp- 
ly with  these  speculators,  another  event  occurred,  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  and  calculated  to  terminate  at  once  the  pacific  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  The  AbsBllino  had  captured  a  brig  and 
schooner,  with  valuable  cargoes,  both  of  which  were  manned  and 
•rdered  for  Tunis.  An  English  brig  of  war  called  the  Lira,  com* 
^landed  by  captain  O^Reilly,  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  ha]i)oar, 
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And  beyoad  the  jarisdiction  of  the  Bej,  to  intercept  and  recapture 
•uch  prizes  as  might  attempt  to  enter.  The  two  prizes,  however, 
being 'te  the  windward,  made  their  way  into  the  bay  of  Tunis,  one 
of  which  came  to  anchor,  the  other,  within  gnn  shot,  was  prepar- 
ing to  anchor^  when  boats  from  the  brig  of  war  took  possession  of 
them  both,  and  sent  them  to  Malta.  I  saw  the  transaction  from  the 
terrace  of  my  house  ;  and,  therefore,  could  be  in  no  error  as  to  the 
▼iolation  ef  oar  treaty,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  port ;  and  I  imme- 
diately addressed  the  following  note  to  the  first  minister. 

It  has  been  customary,  to  address  all  remonstrances  to  the  Bey. 
on  national  or  local  subjects,  in  person,  and  Tcry  seldom  hare 
transactions  occurred,  requiring  written  explanations.  This  course, 
however,  is  very  unpleasant,  and  productive  of  warmth  and  recri- 
mination. It  is  time  that  things  should  be  put  on  a  different  foot- 
ing,  and  tliat  these  persons  should  be  treated  like  those  in  civilized 
governments,  and  should  receive  and  answer  letters. 

Uhited  States'  Consttlatt:, 
Tunis,  February  28,  1816. 

To  ihe  first  Minister  of  hU  Excellency,  the  Bey  of  Turns. 
Sir, 

From  information  which  I  have  just  received,  joined  to  pers' 
sonal  observation,  it  appears  that  two  merchant  vessels,  prize  to 
the  American  private  armed  brig  Absellino,  have  been  captured, 
and  forcibly  carried  away,  in  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Tunis,  and  in 
eight  of  several  persons  at  the  Goletta,  by  the  English  brig  of  war 
Lira,  capL  O'Reilly,  and  that  the  said  brig  of  war,  and  two  vessels 
thus  forcibly  taken,  one  of  wlpch,  was  at  anchor,  have  gone  to  sea. 
The  treaty  between  his  excellency,  the  Bey  of  Tunia^  and  the 
UBited  States  of  America,  stipulates,  that  vessels  shall  be  protect^ 
ed»  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  his  kingdom,  from  cap* 
ture,  and  in  addition  to  this  express  stipulation,  it  is  well  known 
to  you,  that  every  possible  protection*  is  invariably  afforded  by  all 
nations,  to  such  vessels  of  friendly  powers,  as  may  enter  their 
respective  harbours.  Without  offering  any  remarks  on  the  flft- 
grant  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  this  port,  1  hasten  to  inform  you^ 
that  I  have  taken  measures  to  ascertain,  from  the  American  Con* 
sul  at  Malta,  the  name  and  value  of  the  vessels  thus  illegally  re* 
captured,  and  whep  I  shall  ^ceive  tlus  information,  it  will  be  my 
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duty  to  claim  their  value,  in  the  name  of  the  owners,  from  hie 
excellency  the  Bey.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  jou,  that  the  relationi 
e3usting  between  the  government  of  Tunis,  and  the  United  Stmtes, 
bave  always  been  maintained  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  that 
a  sincere  disposition  has  been  manifest^,  to  increase,  rather  than 
diminish  this  friendship  ;  I  am,  therefore,  taduced  to  hope,  that  in 
the  case  ol  these  two  vessels,  his  excellency  will  cause  their  va- 
hic  to  be  made  good  to  their  owners,  as  well  as  to  afford  security, 
for  any  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which 
may  hereafter  enter  the  harbour. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  received  the  foregoing,  and  sent  for  me. 
I  dont  understand  your  meaning.  Consul,  said  he,  I  am  sorry  that 
your  vessels  have  been  taken  away,  but  what  can  we  do  to  redress 
the  injury  ?  Why  sir,  simply,  by  paying  their  value.  You  guaran> 
tee  the  safety  of  our  vessels,  while  in  your  harbour,  by  treaty  ;  if 
you  permit  the  English  to  take  our  property  from  us,  while  under 
your  protection,  you  must  answer  lor  it.  A  long  and  warm  argu- 
ment ensued  ;  the  minister  ridiculed  the  idea  of  paying  for  these 
vessels,  contending,  that  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  them 
for  their  friendship  and  forbearance,  and  this  accident,  which 
they  could  not  prevent,  they  would  not  answer  for.  I  left  him 
with  the  assurance,  that  the  claim  should  be  enforced,  not  so  much 
for  the  value  of  these  vessels,  as  to  satisfy  the  English  that  we 
were  not  disposed  to  suffer  from  their  violation  of  our  rights,  and 
the  rights  of  powers  acknowledged  by  them  as  independent.  At 
this  period  the  Abasllino  had  taken  shelter  iu  Tripoli,  and  was 
there  blockaded  by  a  brig  of  war,  and  I  waited  until  her  release, 
to  obtain  particulars  of  this  reprisal. 

While  our  a0airs  remained  in  a  tranquil,  but  Unsettled  state,  1 
took  occasion  to  visit  the  town,  and  to  examine  the  mode  of  living, 
the  habits,  customs,  and  pursuits  of  these  people.  The  city  of 
Tunis  is  built  on  a  plain,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  its  po&itioo 
has  not  been  judiciously  chosen  ;  behind  it  are  several  elevations 
and  hills,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  countrjr  is 
had,  and  which  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  site,  for 
health,  tmd  a  commanding  situation.  A  wall  of  slight  matemis 
surrounds  the  city,  which  has  six  gates  ;  a  strong  fortress,  called 
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El  Gaspay  Iniilt  by  Oharles  the  Fifth,  and  enlarged  by  Jolin  of  Aus* 
tria,  commandt  the  town  in  eirery  direction,  near  which  tw«l 
other  forts  are  erected,  and  on  some  hills,  near  the  city,  one  or 
two  dose  and  stranded  forts  are  also  thrown  op.  On  the  wall 
towards  the  north,  some  good  brass  pieces  are  monntea,  and  the 
circomference  €f£  the  city  does  not  exceed  fire  miles. 

Tunis  contains  about  one  hundred  and  filly  thousand  inhabitants^ 
thirty  thousand  of  which  are  Jews  ;  the  streets  are  so  narrow^ 
that  in  many  of  them,  four  persons  can  scarcely  walk  abreast,  they 
are  not  paved^  and  are  filthy  in  the  extreme  ;  the  houses  are  built 
of  mud,  white  Wiished,  nearly  all  of  one  story,  with  a  terrace,  ori 
which  the  inhabitants  walk,  and  frequently  sleep.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town,  the  Bey  is  building  a  palace,  the  architecture  of  which 
is  very  heayy ;  some  of  the  chambers,  however,  are  splendidly 
furnished.  There  are  two  or  three  spacious  Mosques,  finished  with 
marble,  found  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  Utica,  and  twOT  or 
three  private  houses,  which  are  worth  visiting.  Under  the  pa- 
lace, a  range  of  stores  or  shops  is  erected,  these  are  narrow^  yet 
lively,  and  contain  fine  goods.  Most  of  the  shops  in  Tunis  are 
like  closets,  in  which  the  owner  sets  cross-legged,  with  his  few 
articles  before  him  ;  and  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  streets 
are  covered  with  vaulted  roofs,  which  gives  to  them  an  appear- 
ance of  subterranean  passages^  under  which,  artists  and  mecha- 
nics expose  their  goods  for  sale,  and  here  they  meet  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  thickly  clad,  the  heat  suffocating,  the  air  excluded, 
and  disease  could  be  engendered  and  circulated  without  difficulty.  A 
canal,  containing  all  the  filth  of  the  city,  runs  under  the  northern 
and  eastern  wall,  the  odour  from  which  is  insufferable — in  fact^ 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  which  is  also  rendered  more  pure  by  the 
aromatic  herbs,  burnt  in  their  baths,  is  the  only  preventive  to 
contagious  disorders.  Take' the  city  altogether,  it  is  mean  and 
filthy*  the  beautiful  country  in  the  vicinity,  alone  renders  a  re^ 
sidence  even  tolerable. 

The  kingdom  of  Tnnis  is  bounded  On  the  west  by  Algiers,  ^qi 
Hhe  south-east  by  Tripoli,  and  on  the  north*east  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  It  is  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  breadth,  which  reaches  the  mountains,  separating 
the  kingdom  from  Rgerid,  or  the  country  of  dates.  The  climate 
is  the  finest  in  the  world,  nothing  can  be  more  gentle,  soft  and  nalu^ 
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brious  ;  the  heats  of  summer  are  tempered  by  the  cool  northem 
breezes,  and  the  air  in  winter,  though  sharp,  is  n^vertiieless  bracing 
tod  healthy.  Epidemic  disorders  are  anknown,  and  the  plague 
never  prevails,  unless  it  is  introduced  ;  consequently,  for  climate, 
diis  northem  part  of  Africa  may  be  considered  as  unriTalled. — 
The  soil  hsis  been  celebrated  for  centuries — tt  was  the  granary  of 
the  world,  considered  as  the  precious  gem  of  the  republic,  and 
Maurkania  Tingita?iia  C<£sariensit,  was  called  by  Vitensis,  "  ^- 
ciostas  totius  terra  floreniis.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  incredible, 
the  ground  is  so  sod  and  pliable,  so  rich  and  fruitful,  that  it  may  be 
ploughed  with  a  hard  stick,  and  will  produce  every  thing,  without 
much  labour,  attention,  or  manure.  The  seed  is  thrown  negligent- 
ly in  the  earth,  ^nd  a  fruitful  crop  is  produced  without  care  ;  yet 
such  is  the  oppression  of  the  government,  that  immense  tracts  cf 
land  remain  uncultivated,  their  anti-commercial  spirit  is  e?er 
hostile  to  agriculture,  and  the  price  required  to  export  a  cafiice  of 
wheat,  generally  equals  the  sum  for  which  it  can  be  purchased ; 
hence  it  seldom  happens  that  the  same  fields  are  cultivated  two 
Successive  seasons,  except  it  is  in  the  environs  of  Tunis,  where  it 
can  be  brought  to  market  at  a  small  expense.  The  kitchen  and 
flower  gardens,  near  the  city,  and  at  Marsa,  are  objects  of  great 
■curiosity.  Here  are  produced,  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  with  lit- 
tle skill,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  turnips,  onions,  garlic,  sallad,  let- 
tice,  cellery,  leeks,  beans,  peas,  Icntiles,  raddishes,  carrots,  as- 
paragus, spinnage,  artichokes,  cucumbers,  peppeis,  &c.  and  these, 
in  great  abundance.  Potatoes  have  also  been  planted,  and  have 
succeeded  well  with  some  attention.  Fruits,  are  choice  and  abun- 
dant, such  as  figs,  pomgranates,  plums,  nectarines,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  red  and  white  mulberries,  some  strawberries,  raised  with 
care,  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  citrons,  dates,  cherries,  apricots, 
prickly  pear,  melons  of  every  description,  quinces,  and  several 
kinds  of  rich  grape,  almonds  and  pistache  nuts ;  sugar  cane,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  coffee,  also  thrives  ;  the  produce  of  every  climate 
seems  to  be  centered  in  this  delightful  region,  over  which  barba- 
rians have  control ;  the  country  abounds  in  flowers,  roses  grow 
wild,  the  ranunculus,  narcissus,  pinks,  and  jassmine,  are  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  the  country  abounds  in  aromatic  herbs,  and  curious 
plants.  Cattle  arc  small,  very  plenty,  but  poorly  fed  ;  the  sheep 
are  generally  the  broad  tailed,  which  are  considered  a  delicacy,  the 
lamb  is  sinaU,  and  exceedingly  tender.    Game  is  to  be  had  in  great 
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mbandance,  and  the  sportsman's  labour  is  so  light,  as  to  lose  its  at- 
tractions ;  pigeons  are  uacommonly  large  and  cheap,  rcd-legg^d 
partridges,  wood-cocks,  snipes,  quails,  geese,  docks,  wild  and  tame, 
plover,  teal,  thrush,  larks,  linneis,  aftd  a  small  delicate  bird»  called 
Btccajig4^  are  found  in  great  plenty,  and  beyopd  the  walls  of  thd 
city,  there  is  also  a  peculiar  bird,  called  the  Cartba§e  fowl,  which 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  common  hen.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  in 
great  abundance.  1  have  seen  the  drogaman  of  the  Neapolitan 
Consul,  start  a  hare  on  the  road  to  Carthage,  and  run  him  down  on 
his  fine  Arabian  horse.  From  the  immense  quantities  of  tine  hard 
wheat,  bread  is  very  plenty,  white  and  cheap,  and  great  quantitiei 
of  sweet  oil  is  made.  There  is  several  kinds  of  fish  caught  at 
Bi2erta,  and  fine  mullets  at  the  Goletta.  From  these  bounteous 
gifts  of  Providence,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  beautiful  coun- 
lry»  which,  in  every  thing  but  its  inhabitants,  is  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  grateful  to  the  sense,  desirable  aa  a  place  of  residence,  and 
would  be  most  valuable  and  most  easy  of  acquisition  to  any  civi- 
lised natioDv  The  kingdom  abounds  in  metals  ;  iron  and  lead,  have 
been  found  in  abundance,  and  some  copper,  but  the  people  are 
averae  to  exploring  the  earth,  their  religious  prejudices  operates 
against  enterprise  and  useiui  discoveries  ;  the  chaie  of  Atlas  abounds 
in  gold  and  nlver,  and  was  found  by  the  ancients.  An  application 
was  made  to  Hamouda  Pacha,  to  open  these  mines,  which,  with 
his  uaoal  sagacity,  he  refused,  saying,  that  he  had  suflicient  for  all 
his  wants,  and  felt  no  desire  to  awaken  the  cupidity  of  Christian 
power*.  Immence  quantities  of  minerals  are  also  found  ;  and  a 
fruitful  field  would  be  open  to  the  naturalist  and  philosopher,  to 
explore  the  aniond,  mineral,  and  botanical  kingdoms.  The  coun- 
try, however,  is  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  timber,  which  is 
always  a  profitable  article  ;  tfiere  are  some  oaks,  many  tall  cypress, 
and  the  lotus  tree,  besides  the  celebrated  palm. 

Animalsof  all  kinds  are  abundant  in  Barbary.  The  cow«  which 
with  us  is  so  useful  and  domesticated,  is  much  neglected  in  this 
kingdom,  and  are  so  indifferently  fed,  that  they  seldom  give  mitk  ; 
goats  are  to  be  had  in  great  numbers,  they  give  a  fine  rich  milk^ 
and  the  Arabs  bring  butter  to  market,*  which  they  make  in  skins. 
Much  has  been  said  mid  written  about  the  horse,  which  in  this 
kingdom  once  equalled  the  Arabian,  but  is  now  much  i^eglected. 
This  arises  from  the  oppressive  course  pursued  by  the  Bej ;  he 
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luis  an  officer,  wbose  dqty  it  is  to  ^xanune  all  hottes,  and  wiieB 
any  of  a  tipe  character  or  description  is  found,  be  takes  the  animal 
from  the  owner  without  ceremony ,  and  pays  him  whatever  price  he 
pleases  ;  no  care  is  therefore  bestowed  upon  the  breed  of  hotses, 
because  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  a  man's  property. 
There  are  some,  however,  of  a  noble  appearance,  a  large,  fiery, 
and  piercing  eye,  a  flowing  tail  and  mane,  and  a  migestic  pace.— 
Tl^  treatment  of  a  horse  in  Barbary,  has  a  tendency  also  to  har- 
den hini»  and  render  him  insensible  to  fatigue  or  climate.  Thej 
are  bound  by  the  feet,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  the  open  air,  ei« 
posed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  submitting  to  the  injurious  vtcts* 
situdes  of  climate,  and  fed  only  once  a  day,  with  a  scastj  poitioB 
of  barley.  They  use  a  powerful  and  painful  bit,  which  V*»  ^ 
iron  ring,  running  under  the  chin  of  the  horse,  which,  when/  rein* 
ed  up  with  force,  covers  his  mouth  with  a  fi>am  of  blood.  A  Mame> 
luke  with  his  high  back  saddle,  short  and  wide  stirrups,  xhai^ 
and  fires  his  pistols  on  a  full  gsdlop,  stops  his  horse  in  an  instant, 
and  with  a  peculiar  evolution  and  adroitness,  turns  him  from  any 
dangerous  place,  rushes  up  within  a  pace  of  a  wall,  and  checks 
the  horse  at  the  moment  when  we  believe  that  both  animals  are  on 
the  eve  of  having  their  brains  dashed  out  Outside  of  the  walls, 
and  leading  towards  the  lake,  a  level  piece  of  ground,  of  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length,  is  used  for  the  exercise  and  running  of  horses, 
which  is  a  common  custom  among  the  Turkish  guards.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  annoyed  when  riding,  accompanied  by  my  dn^;amaQ, 
and  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  the  flying  cavalry,  which  would  p2<s 
me  like  lightning,  and  seduce  my  horse  into  their  company,  who, 
being  an  old  trooper,  defied  my  efforts  to  keep  him  out  of  the  ranks. 
They  use  a  long  spur,  which  they  thrust  furiously  in  the  aide  of 
the  horse,  and  1  have  viewed  these  noble  animals  with  sympathy, 
ailer  a  fleet  contest,  their  heads  hanging  down,  their  eye  full  oi 
^re,  their  mouths  and  sides  covered  with  blood,  and  their  full  flow- 
ing mane  and  tails,  tipped  with  a  red  dye,  extracted  from  Lerh<. 
They  break  them  into  what  is  called  a  Barbary  rack,  by  a  singular 
process  :  around  their  hoois  they  place  a  circular  piece  of  lead,  co- 
vered with  leather,  a  cord  of  sufficient  length  is  attached  from  tiie 
bind  to  the  fore  feet,  and  another  cord  is  suspended  from  each  side 
of  the  saddle,  and  fastened  to  the  cord  securing  the  feet ;  the  ani- 
mal cannot  take  a  wider  step  than  the  cord  will  permit,  and  he  soon 
acquires  a  sbuiQing  ungraceful  gait,  which,  nevertheless,  is  easy  and 
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pleasaDty  it  wears  down  the  boive^  and  renders  him  Tery  thin  in  t^e 
process.  1  had  three  hays»  two  large  and  one  small,  thej  were  all 
Q»ed  for  the  saddle,  as  it  is  not  customary  for  horses  to  draw  car« 
riages.  The  mules  are  a  valuahle  and  excellent  hreed,  very  scarce 
and  high,  a  good  mole  cannot  he  purchased  for  less  than  a  first  rate 
hone ;  they  are  a  moat  nseful  animal,  sure  footed,  patient^  and 
carrying  a  heavy  load..  The  small  boricoes  are  very  common  and 
cheap. 

There  ia  no  aBioud  in  Barhary  of  so  much  ntility  in  every  re- 
spect as  the  csmei.  Formed  in  the  most  uncouth  and  unsightly 
m&noer,  tbe  i^est,  yet  the  most  innocent  and  inoffensive  of  ani- 
mals, he  is  a  rich  gift  of  Providence  to  the  wandering  Arab.  He 
isasedon  all  occasions,'  kneels  down  patiently  to  receive  his  load, 
of  which  he  carries  an  immense  weight,  his  movements  are  slow 
and  sare,  be  can  abstain  from  food  and  drink  for  several  days,  lay- 
ing in  a  Btc^k,  which  edables  him,  without  feeling  the  cravingi  of 
bQoger,  to  pass  the  desert  in  safety.  Their  milk  is  nourisbing, 
tbeir  flesh  is  eaten,  when  food  is  not  to  be  had  by  the  wandering 
tribes,  tbeir  bair  used  for  clothing ;  ever  patient,  persevering,  and 
faithful,  they  we  worthy  of  that  veneration  and  respect  which  is 
paid  them  by  Mossnimen. 

The  Barbary  States  have  not  many  quadrupeds,  the  country  be- 
ing open,  they  are  only  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  wild  boar  is  common,  anil  is  hunted  by  the  Arab,  but 
the  flesh  is  not  eaten  ;  lions  and  hyenas  have  also  been  taken,  and 
many  of  the  sleek  and  nimble-footed  antelope. 

The  ostrich,  which  is  a  very  valuable  bird,  is  found  in  great 
Rumbers,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli,  and  th^ 
feathers  is  a  profitable  article  of  trade.  They  keep  together  in 
flocks,  and  are  hunted  ia  a  i^ry  curious  mannet :  they  are  driven 
against  the  wind,  and  their  strength  soon  fails  them ;  they  are  shot 
and  some  taken  alive.  I  remember  once  visiting  the  Bey's  country 
house  at  Manoba,  and  on  opening  a  door  leading  into  the  garden, 
I  put  my  head  cautiously  in,  when  a  large  ostrich,  standing  behind 
the  gfite,  made  a  dash  at  my  face  with  his  long  neck  and  strong 
bill,  and  wtt  very  near  taking  my  nose  off.  They  are  a  beautiful 
bird.  ^ 

Owing  to  the  many  ruins  and  subterranean  passages  in  this 
country,  together  with  a  thin  population,  reptiles  and  insects  are 
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found  in  great  numbers  ;  the  most  common  and  dangerous  of  wbicB 
is  the  scorpion.  This  reptile,  seldom  longer  than  six  iaches. 
makes  his  appearance  about  the  month  of  Jalj,  particularlj  in 
houses  and  beds,  great  caution  being  necessary  to  prereot  danger. 
It  is  erroneously  believed  that  his  sting  is  mortal ;  no  instances  are 
known,  where  death  ensued  from  its  bite ;  it  is»  however,  rery 
painful  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  produces  a  fever.  Hie 
inhabitants  are  in  great  dread  of  the  scorpion*  and  bogrs  are  em- 
ployed to  hunt  them,  which  they  do  with  toichea .  in  tiie  eveAing. 
as  they  take  up  their  abode  in  houses  and  under  old  .wdb»  aai 
those  who  seek  for  coins  at  Carthi^  and  Utica,  generally  tan  ep 
the  fragments  with  a  stick,  for  fear  that  under  them  a  acorpipa  may 
lay  nestling.  A  friend  informed  me,  that  hearing  so  much  nid  abeut 
the  virulence  of  its  poison,  he  determined  to  try  an  esperimeol, 
which  he  did,  by  placing  one  of  them  in  a  small  case  with  a  glass 
top,  in  which  two  good  sized  mice  wefe  put,  the  yovngest  of 
which,  being  first  attacked  by  the  scorpion,  was  repeatedly  atrock, 
and  after  suffering  great  pain,  whirled  round  and  died.  From  this 
moment  the  scorpion  did  not  otfer  to  touch  hun,  but  mounting  00 
the  carcass,  he  remained  in  a  menacing  attitude  ;  the  other  moose 
was  much  frightened,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  his  antagonist,  but 
being  pushed  forward  with  a  stick,  received  many  blows,  which  be 
resisted  ;  but  whether  the  scorpion  lost  its  venom,  or  the  mouse 
being  old,  did  not  partake  of  the  poison  as  readily  as  the  other, 
he  knew  not,  bat  he  survived  the  contest  It  is  incredible  with 
what  force  the  scorpion  would  dart  his  sting  :  when  the  blow  wai 
well  applied,  the  hair  of  the  mouse  remained  attached  to  it.  l/V'heo 
the  mice  were  taken  from  the  bos,  the  dead  one  was  thrown  to 
the  caU,  but  they  refused  to  touch  it,  the  other  they  killed,  but 
would  not  eat ;  generally  speaking,  the  mouse  gets  the  better  of 
the  scoi^ion,  for  being  nimble,  he  Avoids  his  blows,  and,  conse- 
^uendy,  the  poison  is  exhausted  elsewhere,  and  the  mouse,  who 
bites  hard,  kills  him,  but  not  without  suffering  cruelly  himself,  and 
is  generally  bloated  with  the  venom.  It  is  astonishing  how  difficult 
it  is  to  kill  the  scorpion,  except  it  is  by  violence  ;  they  wiO  live  an 
hour  or  two  id  spirits  of  wine  and  camphor,  they  are  preserved  id 
tliis  way.  It  is  said  that  the  cameleons,  which  are  jaumerous  io 
Barbary,  and  the  scorpion,  are  deadly  enemies,  and  fight  witb 
great  fury.  The  cats  destroy  them  with  wonderful  dexterity-* 
they  avoid  their  sting  and  cni^  them  with  tbeir  claws.     It  is  quite 
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the  contrary  with  th^  dogs,  wbich,  when  bitten,  run  about  howling, 
and  are  generally  killed  as  mad. 

Having  glanced  thns  hastily  at  the  soil  and  productions  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  a  view  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the  inhabi* 
taots. 

One  of  Ihfe  modt  extraordinary  features  in  the  domestic  and  po- 
litical policy  of  these  people,  is  their  religion,  which  has  cement- 
ed them  together  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties,  extended  and 
strengthened  their  power,  kept  alive  their  hopes,  renovated  them 
under  misfortune,  and  has  given  stability  and  character  to  their  in- 
stitfitions,  and  by  Ms  singular  doctrines  and  anti-social  provisions, 
they  have  to  this  day  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  the  finest  por- 
tion of  the  i^obe. 

The  country  in  which  this  remarkable  religion  first  originated^  is 
of  itself  a  curiosity;  bears  a  most  singular  and  peculiar  character, 
and  is  calculated  to  give  existence  to  a  strange  compound  of  forms 
and  ceremonies.  The  Israelites  of  old,  who  dwelled  on  the  bor* 
ders  of  the  Eophrat^,  pursued  a  pastoral  life,  which  the  simpli- 
city and  truth  of  their  fiiith,  contributed  to  render  equally  simple 
and  happy.  They  lived  under  a  government  of  their  own,  and 
from  remote  periods,  they  boasted  of  laws  which  civilized  nations 
of  the  present  day  are  proud  to  acknowledge  and  obey.  While  this 
chosen  few  remained  civilized  in  barbarous  ages,  and  were  polite 
and  hospitable  even  when  surrounded  by  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
the  Arabs  of  Asia,  wild  and  wandering,  swarmed  over  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  coursed  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  These  savages  could  not  '*  cnb  themselves  ia 
cities,*'  their  home  was  on  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains,  their 
rich  and  poetic  language  was  the  chain  of  union,  their  spears,  sci- 
mitars, and  bow  were  used  for  defence  and  subsistence,  their  fiery 
coorsers,  which  **  pawed  the  valley,"  were  their  pride  and  glory. 
Thus  wild  and  uncultivated,  proud  and  hardy,  they  increased  in 
numbers,  divided  themselves  into  tribes,  overran  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  possessed  a  character  suitable  to  great  enterprises. 

The  Jewish  kingdoms  were  divided,  weakened,  and  fell.  Chris- 
tianity  was  establi^ed,  sects  were  created,  and  persecution  encour- 
iged.      The  Arabs  kept  doof,    their  el9quent  language,    their 
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proud  independence,  their  native  vigour  and  truth,  rendered  theo 
a  people  which  cuUiTation  could  not  fail  making  powerful  and  re- 
fined, a  leader  was  only  wanted,  a  man  capable  -of  mouldiDg  the^ 
great  mute  rials  into  a  fixed  and  durable  form,  that  man  in  the  se- 
venth century  arose,  and  in  the  person  of  Mahomet  was  centred 
all  the  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  and  efficient  leader. 
A  soldier  and  a  statesman,  illustrious  by  birth,  energetic  by  nature, 
and  refined  by  education,  he  formed  the  vast  design  of  establishing; 
anew  religion,  of  bringing  these  wandering  hordes  under  his  eoc- 
trol,  and  forming  a  distinct  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  tb  be  tbf 
supreme  head  and  prophet.  Ailer  a  life  of  experience  aod  study, 
when  the  fire  of  youth  was  allayed  by  the  cold  calculations  of  wis- 
dom and  experience,  in  his  40th  year  he  commenced  the  great  wori. 
He  gathered  round  him,  a  few  followers,  to  whom  he  intrusted  tike 
object  of  his  mission  :  he  had,  however,  to  combat  with  prejodices. 
His  purpose,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  destmction  of  a  vile  idolatry, 
was  correct,  he  fancied  that  the  mild  and  persuasive  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity would  never  acquire  strength  or  circulation  ;  he  saw  t!:e 
Jews  destined  to  be  preserved,  yet  too  weak  in  numbers  to  consii- ! 
tute  a  powerful  nation  ;  he  established  a  distinct  religion,  which 
was  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  doctrines,  pure  as  to  fun- 
damental principles,  but  corrupt  and  despotic,  in  consequence  of' 
additional  forms,  ceremonies,  and  superstitious  rites,  all  of  which 
he  enforced,  by  means  of  strong  temporal  power.  His  Koraa 
was  the  wonderful  engine  by  which  he  secured  and  wielded  un- 
limited jurisdiction.  It  is  a  singular  compound  of  ignorance  and 
assurance,  of  eloquence  and  deception,  of  truth  and  fiction  ;  yet,  had 
he  not  died  at  Mecca,  his  rel^on  would  never  have  been  establbb- 
ed  ; — ^living  prophets  have  never  succeeded  in  establishing,  perma- 
nently, a  new  religion.  One  principle  of  Mahomet  gained  him 
every  thing — he  never  trusted  to  re&on  or  philosophy,  his  tenets 
were  not  mild  or  persuasive,  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  to  wild 
ZDcn  a  wild  religion,  terror  was  his  weapon,  proselytes  were  made 
by  the  sword,  he  gave  to  conquered  nations  but  one  adtematlve, 
death,  or  the  Moslem  faith.  '*  Fight  against  them,^^  said  he  in  hii 
Koran,  ''  who  believe  not  in  God,  and  what  his  Apostle  has  forbid- 
den.^* This  Koran,  and  the  sword  entwined,  passed  over  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  a  part  of  Europe  like  a  pestilence,  which  bowed  to  the 
earth  the  rebellious  and  refractory  ;  and  a  few  centuries  of  revolu- 
tion  and  carnage,  brought  miliiem  under  tiie  banners  of  tke  pre- 
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(bet,  an4  tbe  abfoct  doodaion  of  his  faith*  The  hope  of  Paradise^ 
tie  rewards  hereafter,  the  dazsling  promises  made  by  M«homet| 
1  relaliMi  to  futohty,  was  another  powerful  impulse  to  strengthen 
nd  extend  his  fiuth ;  it  was  founded  on  tyranny,  an  indulft&ce  in 
enaualities,  a  sickeoiog  despotism-  it  gave  full  reins  to  passion,  to 
evenge  and  intolerance,  and  the  Arabs  readily  adopted  it— 4ie  found* 
d  a  kiagdoA  of  assassins,  which  existed  for  centuries,  exhibited  at 
imes,  rirtues  of  the  highest  order,  gallantry  ai^  talents,  but  ever 
letpotic,  and  frjsquently  cruel ;  the  kingdom  prospered,  the  Caliphs 
dded  lustre  to  it,,  it  rose,  flourished,  decayed,  and  will.oot  be  long 
»efore  it  fails,  like  other  religions  and  kingdoms,,  foundeil  on  cruelty' 
nd  intolerance.  It  was  the  people  professiqg  this  faith  in  all  its 
'liiiutiTe  dogmas,  among  whom  I  was  now  residing,  and  whose 
haracter  I  was  about  to  examine.  The  Koran  is  the  foundation 
>f  the  Hahomedan  religion,  but  there  are  codes  and  pandects  of  this 
aitb,  which  are  considered  as  branches  or  commentaries.  The 
trst  is  the  general  code  ;  the  second  the  atiinak,  or  traditions ;  the 
bird,  the  inferences  and  deductions,  which  hare  rendered  the  re* 
igioo  complex  and  difficult,  yet  there  are  Ave  fundamental  articles 
if  the  law,  which,  if  obaenred,  establishes  a  claim  to  the  charac- 
er  of  a  true  believer*  The  fir$l  is  cleanliness  in  person  and 
;armenta*-^nce  the  frequent  and  salutary  ablutions  of  the  TurkB ; 
he  seeomd  is  prayers  three  times,  by  some  five  times  a  day,  which 
I  rarely  evaded  ;  the  third  is  a  strict  observance  of  the  monthly 
ast  at  Ramadan ;  the/ourffc,  to  distribute  alins  according  to  their 
irdinances  ;  ihejifih  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    These  are  forms 

0  be  observed,  independent  of  other  rites  and  cereosonie^^  but 
ne  grand  principle  of  faith  is  insisted  up^^  and  that  is,  in  the  be- 
ef of  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  was  his  prophet  The  first 
tiilding  of  any  note  in  a  city  or  conquered  province,  is  a  Momue, 
)r  it  is  deemed  an  esstotial  principle  of  the  rdigion,  never  to 
orrender  any  city  by  capitulation  to  an  enemy.  In  which  Mosques 
ave  been  erected ;  hence  the  obstinate  resistance  made  by  Turks 

1  their  sieges ;  sod  as  the  Moslem  faith  was  established  by  the 
pvord,  so  will  it  be  destroyed  by  that  weapon,  as  a  true  Mussul* 
lan  confidently  believes  that  Paradise  wOl  be  his  immediate  re* 
rard,  who  dies  by  the  hand  of  a  Christian,  in  defending  his  coun* 
y  and  religion  ;  hence  they  fig^t  like  tigers,  court  jdeath  in  every 
hape,  and  their  enemies  do  not  war  with  brave  and  disciplined 
leo,  but  with  furious  bigots,  without  order,  discipline  er  reason. 

38  -^ 
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I  remember  once  to  hare  had  occaflioa  to  remonftrate  seriously 
with  Soliman  Kya,  the  commander  in  cht«f  of  the  amy,  oo  the 
conduct  of  the  British  in  that  kingdom,  which  produced  same  siii' 
rited  observations,  and  i  concluded  by  assnnag  him  that  war  irouJd 
inevitably  result  from  a  violation  of  our  treaty ;  welf,  said  he,  with 
admirable  tang  frotd^  do  you  think  we  fear  the  Chriatians?  We 
ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  killed  by  a  Christian,  our  happiness 
bereafler  is  then  certain.  There  was  nocombattiogsafth  preju- 
dices, and  I  left  him.  There  are  three  or  four  very  laqpe  Mos<^es 
in  Tunis,  with  Minarets,  besides  a  number  of  small  ones  i  'ihej  use 
no  bells.  At  day  break,  at  noon,  and  on  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  a  person  ascends  these  Minarets,  and  in  an  audiUe  Toicecalb 
on  all  true  believers  to  come  and  pray.  Those  who  do  not  dailj 
visit  the  Mosques,  never  omit  their  prayers  at  home.  They  wash 
their  feet  and  face,  adjust  their  turban  and  garments,  spread  a  strip 
of  Turkey  carpetting  on  the  ground,  on  which  they  stand  facing 
the  east,  and  say  their  prayers,  which  consists  of  sentences  from 
the  Koran,  and  they  occasiooally  prostrate  theraseives,  ioachiD; 
the  earth  with  their  foreheads.  The  poorer  class  of  the  coaumini  | 
iy,  when  they  do  not  visit  the  Mosque,  spread  a  sheep  Mm  sathf 
terrace  of  their  hotfses,  and  go  through  the  same  oereiMMs.- 
The  extreme  prejudices  of  these  people  against  all  eAer  ici 
ligions,  renders  it  difficult  to  become  acquainted  wkk  all  tiiei^ 
forms  and  ceremonies ;  none  but  a  Massulman  dare  enter  tiiei^ 
Mosques.  I  have  passed  them  when  the  doors  were  opened,  m 
withoot  being  observed,  have  taken  a  hasty  glance.  They  are  vei| 
-spacious  buildings,  plainly,  but  expensively  budt.  A  lasge  sat^ 
opens  on  a  square  or  patio,  paved  with  maHrfe,  in  tbe  centre  oi 
Which  a  fountain  of  water  is  invariably  found,  at  which  their  sIh 
lutions  are  performed.  From  this  'patio,  a  colonnade,  sufi^rted  bj 
pillars,  covers  the  entrance  to  the  Mosque,  which  is  generaliy  ^ 
vided  into  three  aisles  ;  the  floor  is  covered  with  mets,  on  whic^ 
the  men  and  women  indiscriminately  seat  themselvee  :  SMst  of  tb^ 
principal  men  have  a  rosary  in  their  hands,  but  whether  tb^  ssj  j 
prayer  on  telling  each  bead,  or  use  ttiem  from  habit  er  aanseaiefil 
I  cannot  say.  At  the  head  of  the  church  is  a  Mnfti,  answeiing  '^ 
influence  and  character  to  a  Bishop ;  this  office  is  gaaetdMy  heiej 
ditary  in  families.  They  have,  besides,  minor  orders  of  Pnosfeii  vsJi 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  reve&ne  and  imyortsteDe  «f  thij 
body,  does  not  differ  from  those  in  Cathode  countries,  and  the  Hm 
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&  in  great  repitfe  and  esteem ;  he  is  consulted  on  all  occasions 
tfODDected  with  the  religion  or  the  laws,  as  the  church  has  a  para* 
mount  aatheritj  over  the  state  ;  his  opinion  is  required  on  most  po« 
Kticid  snlgects,  and  eo  alliocal  ihatters;  and  is  generally  binding  and 
conclosiye. '  The  Mufti  and  Massnhiien  Priests,^  are  a  very  re« 
spectaMe  bodj  of  men,  exercising  their  influence  in  a  tempemte 
jtididdos  manner ;  placed  hr  abeve  the  reach  of  want,  they  have 
DO  sordid^dedret,  and  the  absolute  devotion  and  respect  which  they 
oinst  rec^^e,  induces  them  to  he  cautious  in  all  their  measures^— ^ 
They  bare  pnlptte  iti  their  Ifosques,  and  they  preach  in  the  Ara- 
bic language.  1  had  an  opportunity,  on  the  commencement  of  the 
feast  of  Biram,  to  hear  the  Mufti  pray  at  the  palace,  and  in  pre* 
fence  of  the  Bey.  He  lifted  op  both  hands  on  each  side,  as  high  as 
bis  bead,  all  the  people  doing  the  same,  and  in  an  audible  clear 
lone,  prayed  very  devout  and  solemnly  ;  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  service  was  performed  ;  the  Arabic  Ian* 
fQage  is  calculated,  by  its  sonorous,  full  and  copious  measure,  foi^ 
purposes  of  devotibn. 

No^Mpleon  earth  are  so  superstitious  as  the  Turks  ;  they  have  ' 
a  thaiiaBd  little  ceremonies  and  sayings,  indicative  of  this  weak* 
Kss,  a^d  they  b/^ieve  in  witches  and  wizards  as  firmly  as  our 
fisQs  anoeetors  in  New-Engtaad  did.  They  still  retain  the  Hebrew 
custom  ^  seciifices,  which  is  observed  more  out  of  respect  for 
Iheir  prejodiceSf  than  from  religtoua  c^siderations.  When  they 
l^scethe  fimndation  stone  of  a  fort,  they  sacrifice  a  lamb,  and 
q^aUe4he  blood  '•a  the  stones,  giving  the  flesh  to  the  workmen  ; 
tbey  observe  the  same  ceremony  in  launching  a  vessel,  with  this 
^faremce,  that  they  throw  the  flesh  into  the  water.  The.''  evil 
eje,^'  ifl  a  superstition  which  generally  prevails ;  they  affix  on 
iheir  lwwses»  horses,  and  fiimiture,  a  hand,  much  in  the  manner 
as  we  do  {I  horse  shoe,  in  these  enlightened  times ;  this  is  a  Portii- 
gaese  ««stoa«  they  call  it  a  fy^o ;  and  at  this  day,  we  suspend 
arooaA  the  neck  c^  children,  a  small  coral  hand,  with  the  thumb 
Ibrast  hatwiaeti  two  fillers.  Shakespeare  was  aware  of  this  custom* 
KsiolBajB* ''  a>^o  iop  thy  friendship."  The  Moers  dread  this  evil 
eye ;  fliay  arc  displeased  it  you  admire  any  thing  about  tiiem,  par- 
licidB%  their,  horses  or  children.  I  remember  one  day«  that  a 
oUld  briongiag  to  the  mmisler  of  marine,  was  carried  by  my  door  on 
ft  mule,  by  a  Moorish  slave.    I  stopped  to  caress  the  child,  ^vhich 
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was  exceedioj^y  fidr,  with  light  blue  eyea,  and  v^ry  beaatilbl ;  die 
•lave  watched  me  with  great  upeaainesa  and  agitation,  and  wheo 
released,  hurried  rapidly  away.  Five  is  an  anlucky  number,  which 
they  seldom  or  ever  repeat ;  they  have  a  veneration  fo^  aerpentS) 
and  are  fond  of  cats,  but  a  dog  is  Abhorred  by  them.  In  every  re- 
spect, in  their  attachments,  habits  and  customs,  they  s^em  to  act 
directly  the  reverse  of  civilized  nations.  In  these  sacrifices  of 
goats  and  fowls,  for  accidents,  lor  building  of  houses,  Iec  diey  hare 
been  known  to  go  further,  and  make  them  human.  Gelnli,  a  rich 
Turk,  engaged  in  privateering,  it  is  said,  has  sacrifioed  three 
negroes,  at  different  periods,  when  he  has  buried  money.  This 
was  done,  under  the  superstitious  impression,  tbait  the  aeul  of  the 
Jeceased  would  watch  over  the  treasure. 

The  inhabitants  of  Barbary  present  a  singular  compound  of  da- 
racter.  Gathered  on  Ukis  fertile  portion  of  the  world  from  vaiiotis 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  few  of  them  indigenous,  their  hahits, 
characters,  and  complexions  materially  differ,  and  Turks  from  the 
Morea  and  Constantinople,  Moors  from  Spain,  N^;roes  from  he« 
yond  the  desert.  Bedouin  Arabs  from  the  borders  of  Adas,  Jews 
from  Syria,  Spain»  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  Christians  firom  several 
parts,  but  principally  from  France  and  the  Tuscan  States,  all  mix 
together  in  one  body,  pursuing  various  avocations^  intent  on  adim« 
nistering  to  their  own  wants,  but  doing  nothing  for  society  or  civi- 
lization. The  Berhtri  may  be  considered  as  the  origmni  lords  of 
the  soil.  They  are  a  strange  compound,  descended  from  the  Ca^ 
thagenians,  Romans,  Numidians,  and  Saracens,  and  from  this 
commixture  oi  blood,  they  partake  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
their  ancestors.  These  men  occupy  in  tribes  the  whole  of  Bar- 
bery, from  Morocco  to  the  Gulf  of  Sidnu  They  are  tall,  thin, 
muscular  and  brave,  having  a  piercing  eye,  which,. wiftuncom* 
mon  large  white  teeth,  forms  a  sfngubr  contrast  to  their  san-bont 
fiices  and  Roman  features.  They  build  mud  and  stone  houses  ia 
the  mountains,  erect  their  tents  made  of  goat  hair ;  they  ehase  the 
antelope,  and  hunt  the  lion  with  their  fowling  pieces  ;  simple  is 
their  diet,  which  consists  of  bread,  aulk  and  dates,  they  live  to  a 
great  «se ;  mild  and  tolerant  to  friends,  fierce  and  implacable  to 
enemies,  they  maintain  a  ferocious  independence,  and  Bsay  be  cod- 
yared  to  onr  Indians,  excepting  that  in  the  Berberi  we  see  a  sa- 
yage  people  descended  from  a  civilized  community,  and  our  Indians 
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JiaTe  been  sayage  firom  the  fint  existence  of  their  tribes.  These 
people  will  not  obej  theabthority  of  the  gorernment,  they  arejiot 
rich,  bnt  posaesi  lai^  flocks  and  well  culti?ated  fields.  Next  to 
them  may  be  reckoned  a  more  nnmeroust  bat  a  more  simple  and 
refined  body — the  Bedonin  Arabs,  who  form  the  greatest  portion , 
of  the  popolation.  These  people  continue  in  their  primitive  state ; 
centnritts  have  made  do  alteration  in  their  habits  and  cnstoms :  they 
are  at  this  day  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  tins 
Prophets,  of  Strabo,  Hannibal,  Marius,  and  Genseric.  Their 
dress  is  a  simple  robe  made  out  of  wool,  thrown  loosely  around 
them  in  several  folds,  part  of  which  is  secured  around  their  heads 
Tvith  a  fillet  of  serge,  some  wear  sandals,  and  their  whole  appear- 
ance is  a  type  of  other  times,  of  days  long  since  past.  The  Be- 
douin Arabs  are  more  mild  and  gentle  in  their  nature  than  the  fierce 
Berberi,  their  complexion  is  a  dark  olive,  and  their  eye  soA  and 
expressive ;  the  Arabic  languqge,  which  they  speak  in  great  purity, 
gives,  when  they  are  animated,  a  singular  interest  to  their  counte- 
nance.  They  are  hardy  and  temperate,  accustom  themselves  to 
g:reat  fatigue,  and  handle  their  gun  and  javelin  with  great  dexterity ; 
they  continue  in  a  wandering  state,  pitching  their  tent  on  any  spot 
which  promises  a  fruitful  cultivation,  and  with  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, flocks  and  camels,  they  reside  there  until  novelty  attracts 
them  to  another  point.  The  Arab^s  tent  is  the  seat  of  hospitality, 
and  they  practice  the  virtues  of  charity  more  rigidly  than  Mussul- 
men  who  reside  in  cities,  and  the  bread  and  salt  which  you  eat  in 
the  Arab's  tent  is  an  inviolable  pledge  of  friendship  and  secnrity. 
The  pursuits  of  the  Arabs  are  principally  pastoral,  if  they  join  the 
armies  in  battle,  they  fight  bravely  ;  their  wives  and  daughters 
nourish  the  growth  of  bees  and  the  silk-worm,  weave  cloth  for 
tents  and  clothing,  and  attend  to  their  domestic  concerns  with 
eheerfulness  and  industry.  Marriage  with  them  does  not  difler  in 
fbrma  and  ceremonies  from  those  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
Application  is  nude  by  the  suitor  to  the  father— the  parties,  unlike 
ether  Moslem  customs,  are  permitted  to  see  one  another,  an  inter- 
ohange  of  pastoral  gifts  takes  place,  the  bride  is  carried  in  triumph 
to  the  tent  of  her  destined  husband,  and  her  domestic  duty  com- 
mences. Jealousy  is  unknown,  inconstancy  unheard  of,  and  scan- 
dal a  stranger  to  the  humble  tent.  Grave  by  nature,  accustomed 
to  reflect,  an  enemy  to  obstreperous  mirth,  yet  ibnd  of  judicious 
hilarity^  the  Arab  may  be  considered  as  the  child  of  nature,  di- 
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Y^ted  of  the  dross  of  luxury  or  the  refinementB  of  wit ,  tender  in 
dieir  9}'mpathie8,  Ibnd  of  legendary  tales,  having  a  taste  for  poetrj, 
with  numerous  moral  aphorisms,  they  are  a  people  which  'citdized 
nations  may  mould  into  any  thing  good. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  are  negroes,  who, 
though  they  profess  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  participate  in  all 
its  pri?ilegesy  are,  nevertheless,  slaves  ;  and  it  is  strange,  but  true, 

.  that  a  vast  slave  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Most 
of  the  caravans  of  negroes  which  arrive  on  the  borders  of  the  de- 
sert, bring  with  them,  among  articles  of  traffic,  numbers  of  their 
captives,  which  they  sell  to  the  Moorish  traders.  In  many  instances, 
parties  have  made  incursions  in  the  desert,  surprised  and  carried 
o£f  small  parties.  Those  who  are  brought  into  the  towns  and  cities, 
are  exposed  to  sale  perfectly  naked  ;  they  are  not  badly  treated, 
the  adoption  of  the  religion  guarantees  some  acts  of  mildness  to- 
wards them.  They  are  a  numerous  body,  lively  and  happy,  yet 
occasionally  tinged  with  melancholy  recollections  of  their  former 
liberty.  The  Bey  has  several  Janizaries  who  are  black,  and  a  black 
guard  for  his  Harem»  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  stout  negro,  horri- 
bly ugly.  This  eunuch  frequently  crossed  me  in  the  palace,  pay- 
ing me  a  complimentary  salutation,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  like 
an  infant's,  muling  and  piping,  indicative  of  his  mutilated  condition 
and  hifi  semi-feminine  habits.  Those  Turks  who  are  incorporated 
with  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  the  army,  are  emigrants  from  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Seignor,  generally  of  the  worst  characters, 
and  prepared  for  any  event  which  men  of  desperate  fortunes  ima- 
gine will  advance  their  interest ;  they  are  found  to  possess  h  turbu- 
lent disposition  and  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  ever  ready  to  maintain 

^the  superior  power  and  authority  of  the  Grand  Seignor.  The 
powers  of  the  Barbary  States  have  gradually  decreased  their  num- 
bers, and  they  now  constitute  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  9Te  not  to  be  dreaded.  There  are  many  Christians  in  Tunis, 
more  than  in  any  other  part  of  Barbary  ;  the  attractions  of  com- 
merce and  allurements  of  gain,  induces  them  to  reside  in  a  country 
isolated  and  wretched,  where  they  are  compelled  to  study  the 
temper  and  bend  to  the  caprices  of  men  in  power,  where  their 
property  is  liable  to  seizure  and  sequestration  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts,  and  where  a  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry  obscures  the 
virtues  and  even  closes  th«  doors  of  hospitality.  Most  of  the 
Christians  at  Tunis  are  under  French  protection^  and  live  in  the 
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French  Consulate.  They  are  eternally  hefore  the  Bey  settling  some 
dispate  and  purchasing  justice.  During  the  existence  of  thf  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  Decrees,  a  spirit  of  coounercial  enterprise  led  many  .  - 
of  oar  merchants  to  Tunis  with  valuable  cai^oes  o(  colonial  pro- 
duce, with  the  hope  of  getting  them  into. France  under  the  Tuni- 
sian flag.  There  was  property  at  one  period  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  at  Tunis,  and  the  place  crowded' with  Americans  ;  but  such 
was  the  want  of  efficient  protection,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Tuni- 
sian government,  that  losses,  sequestrations,  and  mortifications 
ensued  ;  the  Americans  almost  abandoned,  were  compelled  to  make 
their  awn  remonstrances  and  plead  their  own  cause,  some  were 
imprisoned  for  debt  and  many  robbed  of  their  property  ;  at  length 
Hamouda  Pacha  forgot  that  there  was  such  a  country  as  the  United 
States,  but  looked  upon  our  citizens  as  a  set  of  floating  speculators 
or  travelling  pigeons,  which  he  might  pluck  with  impunity.  Sidt 
Yasef,  the  Sapatapa,  purchased  American  vessels  illegally  con- 
demned, and  sent  tltem  to  Malta  under  Tunisian  colours,  where, 
OQ  being  seized  by  the  oiyners,  we  were  compelled  to  give  them 
back  or  pay  their  value.  Coflee  and  sugars  were  seized  on  trilling 
grounds,  and  heavy  expenses  and  losses  were  incurred  by  the 
voyages.     I  was  apprised  of  this  before  I  left  the  United  States. 

and  determined  that  another  state  of  things  should  prevail,  /iloun^ 

only  one  American  gentleman  besides  the  Chaise  d'Afiaires,  resid- 
ing in  this  wretched  country,  and  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  fortune  ;'*"  x* 
by  the  comphcated  intrigued  of  these  barbarians,  and  for  six  years 
he  was  compelled  to  continue  there,  not  having  means  to  liquidate 
some  pakry  debts.  My  arrival  was  hailed  by  him  as  auspicious,  and 
he  recounted  to  me  the  wrongs  which  Americans  had  suffered  for 
nine  years  past,  and  I  determined  to  seize  the  first  occasion  to  satisfy 
the  Bey  that  such  treatment  must  not  be  repeated.  An  opportunitj^ 
soon  presented  itself.  An  Italian  merchant,  very  much  respected, 
by  the  name  of  Curadt,  came  one  day  into  the  American  Consulate 
and  informed  me,  that  bills  of  exchange  which  he  had  drawn  on 
Leghorn  for  twenty  thousand  piasters  were  returned  protested,  and 
that  the  holders  were  about  to  seize  upon  him  and  all  his  property, 
amounting  to  double  that  sum,  to  sacrifice  his  merchandise,  and  ruin 
his  prospects  for  ever ;  that  his  Consul,  Mr.  Nyssen,  Uie  Dutch 
Agent,  being  so  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Bey,  could  not  pro- 
tect him,  and  in  this  extremity  he  had  ventured  to  implore  the  be- 
nevolent protection  of  the  United  States,  to  enable  him  to  sell  his 
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^  '  property  with  erodit  to  bimelf,  and  paj  his  debli  hononnbly.    I 

t^^ThCftu^^  infecned  Mr.  Curadi  that  it  was  not  customary  to  take  the  sat^ects 
^0h<f^i  of  Mother  power  under  American  protection^  bat  if  he  entered 
the  Cons«iiate»  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  A^,  he  shooM  have 
it.  He  then  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  die  honse,  as  lie 
considered  it  a  sanctuary  afforded  to  the  nnfeftanate,  and  reapeetel 
bj  die  TiraieiaQ  authorities.  I  ordered  an  apartment  to  be  pre* 
pared  for  him,  and  patiently  awaited  the  approaehio|^  storm.— 
The  Amps  and'  Hamelakes  who  were  sent  in  parsnit  of  Cumfi, 
traced  him  to  the  American  house,  in  which  they  dared  not  It 
enter,  bat  proceeded  to  the  palace  to  gi?e  inftrmation. 

The  next  morning  a  Janizary  arrived  with  the  compliments  of 
the  Bey,  requesting  me  to  give  up  the  Christian  merchant,  who 
was  a  debtor,  endeavouring  to  defraud  his  creditors.  I  desired 
him  to  convey  my  respects  to  his  highness,  and  inform  him  that  he 
was  aware  that  no  person  was  ever  given  up,  who  had  taken  saoc- 
tuar}'  in  the  American  Consulate.  The  following  day  the  Janizary 
returned  with  the  same  message,  to  which  the  same  answer  was 
given.  These  visits  continued  for  several  days,  with  no  better  ef- 
fect, and  each  day  augmented  something  insulting  to  the  message- 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  observed  among  the  Coiieiilo>  I  sdr 
dom  visited  the  palace,  excepting  on  business  of  importaaee ;  my 
Tbits  not  being  frequent,  the  Bey  heard  whst  I  had  to  say  and  re- 
plied promptly.  I  had  occasion  to  send  the  elder  drogaman,  Ab- 
daRah»  an  honest  old  Persian,  to  the  palace  for  a  peimit  to  land  a 
barrel  of  wine,  which  I  was  privileged  bf  treaty  to  land  without 
paying  duty.  In  a  short  time  Abdallah.  returned  in  great  trepidatioD. 
Oh,  my  lord,  said  he,  such  a  piece  of  business,  snch  an  oafortu* 
Bate  affair ;  he  looked  much  alarmed,  and  spoke  YksMlimgw/ifranea^ 
and  partly  Arabic  and  Persian  ;  I  could  with  difficulty  understand 
him*  but  through  the  assistance  of  Ambrosio,  the  chancellor,  I 
learnt,  that  in  crossing  the  patio  at  the  palace,  the  Bej  had  per- 
ceived him,  and  calling  him,  addressed  him  as  follows :  At^dsilah,  I 
have  sent  for  several  days  past  to  the  Consul,  with  ordere  to  give 
up  th;tt  Christian ;  I  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  Consul^  and  did 
think  him  a  good  man,  but  he  knows  that  he  has  not  a  right  to  pro- 
tect a  debtor,  (I  knew  to  the  contrary)  and  finding  him  iadifb^rent 
to  my  orders,  you  maj  now  tell  him,  that  to-morrow  I  witt  seod 
twenty  Mamelukes  into  his  house  and  cut  the  Chiistiaa  to  piecsA  t ! 
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Coradi  beard  the  messa^,  and  trembled  like  ad  aspen  leaf;  I  teat 
lU  patience  and  temper  at  this  insult.  The  creditors  of  Mr.  Cnradi 
could  have  settled  honourably  with  him  at  my  house,  i  was  security . 
for  bis  person,  butaccording  to  custom,  they  determined  to  seize  him 
and  all  his  property,  sell  it  lor  what  they  pleased,  and  if  they  could 
bring  faiai  in  debt^  to  throw  him  into  prison  for  the  balance.  They 
had  bribed  the  Bey  to  get  him  from  my  house,  and  his  highness/ 
fiaUermg  himself  that  1  was  ignorant  of  my  rights,  ventured  to  ez« 
penment  by  threats.  I  determined  to  resist  them,  we  had  arma 
and  ammunition,  and  1  resolved  to  shut  all  the  gates  and  doors, 
hoidt  the  flag,  and  beat  off  the  Mamelukes,  if  they  should  decide 
upon  an  attack.  Curadi,  *'  whose  head's  assurance  was  but  frail," 
protested  against  resistance,  and  solicited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
Bardo,  where  he  would  state  to  the  Bey  the  nature  of  his  concerns. 
The  next  morning  I  carried  him  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by 
both  drogamen  and  Ambrosio ;  his  creditors  were  anxiously  waiting 
for  their  prey,  sure  of  possessing  him.  I  entered  the  hall  of  jus* 
tice,  where  the  Bey  was  seated,  surrounded  by  his  ministers.  Af- 
ter the  accustomed  salutation,  he  asked  very  calmly,  what  my 
busioesa  was.  Tour  excellency  is  aware,  said  I,  that  any  person 
who  takes  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  Consul,  is  protected  ;  this  Chris- 
tiHD  entered  my  house  as  a  sanctuary,  and  you  have  endeavoured  to 
destroy  my  rights^  by  attempting  to  take  him  from  my  protection  ; 
failiug  in  that,  you  had  recourse  to  threats,  and  yesterday  you  sent 
me  a  message  by  Abdallah,  stating,  that  if  I  did  not  instantly  give 
him  up,  you  would  send  twenty  Mamelukes,  and  cut  him  to  pieces. 
Now,  air,  that  the  sanctuary  of  the  American  house  may  not  be 
violated,  I  have,  at  his  request,  brought  him  to  you,  finding  that  you 
are  about  to  deprive  the  American  flag  of  a  privilege  accorded  to 
all  civilized  powers,  and  which  I  assure  you,  we  shall  not  relinquish 
without  a  struggle.  I  never  said  such  a  thing,  said  the  Bey,  rising, 
the  slave  is  mad-— Did  I  say  so,  Abdallah  ?  asked  he,  with  a  furious 
look — ^the  poor  trembling  drogaman  replied.  No  sir,  I  was  mistaken. 
There  Consul,  said  the  Bey,  seating  himself,  how  could  yon  be- 
lieve such  a  thing,  such^  preposterous  thing,  Abdallah  is  an  old 
fooL  I  knew  the  Bey  lied  and  Abdallah  had  spoken  truth,  which» 
had  he  insisted  upon,  his  head  would  have  answered  for.  Well, 
what  is  aU  this  about,  said  the  Bey ;  Curadi  told  his  story,  and 
a»ked  only  sixty  days  to  sell  his  goods  and  pay  his  debts  honourably  ;> 
why  this  ia  fair  and  just  said  the  Bey ,  and  if  you  will  be  bis  security 
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ke  shall  ha?e  that  time.  1  ple^d  mjself  ibr  his  safe  keepiiis»-*hu 
creditors  looked  disappointed,  and  Hassan  and  Mnstapha,  the  two 
sons  of  the  Bey,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this  trouUe,  darted  a 
furious  look  at  me  and  left  the  hall,  which  look  I  returned  wid) 
perfect  indifference.  Having  confirmed  the  rights  and  pririleges 
due  to  the  American  Consulate,  and  defeated  the  btrigues  of  these 
rogues,  I  returned  to  Tunis  triumphant. 

Curadi  cooomenced  the  sale  of  his  property,  and  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  when  a  few  days  after,  Hassan  Bey,  determined  to  carry 
hid  point,  sent  a  Janizary,  with  a  polite  message  to  Mr.  Curadi, 
requesting  him  to  come  to  the  palace ;  not  suspecting  any  treachery, 
he  dressed  himself  for  the  purpose,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
drogaman  ;  but  he|had  scarcely  entered,  when  he  was  seized  and 
hurried  to  a  dungeon.    Abdallah  returned  and  inibrmed  me  of  the 
event.     It  was  then  near  one  o'clock,  the  business  for  the  day  had 
terminated,  the  Bey,  as  usual,  had  retired  to  his  harem,  or  to  take 
his  afternoon  nap :  notwithstanding  which,  provoked  at  the  peifidj 
of  the  act,  and  determined  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  these  insulti,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  repaired  to  Bardo.    The  Janizaries  at  the 
gate  looked  at  me  with  astonishment  as  I  passed  through  the  arched 
way ;  there  were  many  stretched  on  their  mats  asleep,  with  their 
arms  at  their  sides  ;  I  entered  the  patio,  but  saw  no  person ;  the 
palace  was  silent  as  death,  but  I  soon  roused  the  guards  and  slaves, 
and  demanded  the  release  of  Curadi,  in  tones  loud  and  peremptory. 
The  Christian  secretary,  a  very  clever  and  civil  Italian,  remon- 
strated against  the  demand,  assured  me  it  was  impossible  to  obtaia 
his  release  that  day,  that  the  Bey  was  among  his  women,  that  his 
bead  would  be  the  forfeit  of  disturbing  him,  and  he  entreated  me 
to  come  to-morrow.   I  had  come  with  a  determination  to  release  the 
Christian  instantly,  or  to  go  into  prison  with  him ;  I  accordingly 
'  unbuckled  my  sword,  divested  myself  of  uniform  and  epauletts,  and 
ordered  the  guards  to  show  me  to  his  prison,  which  they  were  aboat 
doing  cheerfully ;  the  slave,  much  alarmed,  interfered,  and  solicited 
me  to  wait  until  he  could  see  Sidi  Hassan,  and  left  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  him  with  the  object  of  my  visit     In  a  short 
time,  Hassan  having  collected  a  few  persons  around  him,  asked  me, 
in  a  rude  and  insulting  manner,  what  I  wanted.    I  was  in  a  humoor 
to  meet  him  with  equal  promptness  and  severity,  and  demanded  the 
instant  release  of  Curadi.    He  reAised  to  give  him  his  liberty,  and 
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ceDsared  me  for  preaandng;  to  protect  a  debtor,  end  interferiog  with 
the  concemt  of  the  goTenuneiit-*he  was  loud  and  insoleat    I  waf 
excessively  provoked  and  irritated*  yet  listened  calmly  to  him.-^ 
Well,  why  dont  yoa  reply,  said  he»  what  hare  yoa  to  say  ?  I  told 
him  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  him»  that  I  did  not  know  him,  I  came 
to  see  the  Bey  of  Tnnis,  and  I  would  know  who  was  Bey ;  that  the 
•OTereign  of  this  country,  as  I  had  supposed  him  to  be,  had  pro- 
naised  the  merchant  sixty  days  privilege  to  sell  his  goods ;  that  he 
was  taken  firom  under  the  protection  of  my  drogaman,  and  hurried 
to  a  dungeon,  where,  if  he  was  not  instantly  released,  I  would  bear 
him  company,  order  my  flag  to  be  struck,  and  terminate  at  once 
the  pacific  relations  between  the  two  countries.    The  tone  of  Has- 
san Bey  lowered  in  an  instant,  he  said  his  father  had  approved  the 
measure,  which  I  denied ;  he  entreated  me  to  come  to-morrow, 
which  I  refused  ;  at  length  he  sprung  furiously  from  his  seat  and 
left  the  room  :  take  him  then,  said  he,  as  he  departed,  you  shall 
answer  for  his  debts.    An  order  was  given  to  release  him,  I  fol- 
lowed the  messengeri  and  in  a  dark  and  dismal  dungeon,  safibcat- 
ing»  and  filled  with  vermin,  was  poor  Curadi,  dressed  in  cassimere 
small-clothes  and  silk  stockings,  for  his  nudience ;  he  was  as  re- 
joiced and  gratefiil  at  his  deliverance  as  I  was,  that  I  had  triumphed 
over  the  iniquity  and  bad  fiuth  of  these  wretches,  and  once  more 
preserved  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  American  OBg.    The  Consuls 
noon  heard  and  rejoiced  that  such  a  victory,  for  the  first  time,  in 
nuch  a  case,  was  obtained  at  Bardo.  . 


Within  the  allotted  period  Curadi  sold  his  goods,  paid  his  debts, 
and  preserved  his  credit,  and  now  is  doing  well.  I  mention  these 
iacts  to  show  the  disposition  and  character  of  these  people,  as  one 
among  the  numerous  disputes  which  I  had  with  them,  and  in  all 
which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  I  was  vi9(orious. 

In  glancing  at  the  various  inhabitants,  which  chance,  or  the  per- 
neeutions  of  an  unfeeling  world,  have  driven  io  this  quarter  of  the 
^lobe,  I  shpuld  not  omit  noticing  the  Jews.  Indeed,  on  this  subject, 
more  will  be  expected  from  me  than  from  casual  observers.  Pro-  * 
lessing  the  same  religion,  and  representing  a  Christian  nation  in 
nxk  important  station,  and  in  an  interesting  part  of  the  world, 
it  will  be  supposed  that  opportunity  and  inchnation  must  have 
combined  to  afford  the  most  correct  information  on  the  sub- 
ject; while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equality  of  rights,  a  reasonable 
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partietpation  of  honours  and  office,  together  with  the  advant^ei  0/ 
society  and  education,  unite  to  banish  those  prejudices,  iosepan- 
ble  from  dark  minds,  and  feelings  wounded  and  irritated,  if  on 
this  subject  I  should  not  say  much,  what  1  shall  say  wiU  be  the  resolt 
•f  dose  observation.  On  the  numerical  force,  wealth,  and  dispo* 
aition  for  emancipation  among  these  descendants  of  the  Patriar^ 
I  have  a  small  volume,  the  publication  of  which  may  be  danger 
ous  to  them,  while  the  north  of  Africa  is  in  the  haoda  of  Barbs* 
rians,  and  I  am  pot  without  hopes  that  the  time  will  oooae,  wfaen  soms 
civilised  power,  capable  and  determined,  will  wreat  that  fine  por- 
tian  of  the  world  from  the  hands  of  assassins,  and  ralieFe  an  ub« 
fortunate  race,  who  only  require  mildnesi  and  tolerance  to  msks 
nsefol  and  beneficial. 

The  Israelites  banished  from  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  bigotiy 
of  their  monarchs,  and  for  which  these  kingdoms  have  long  siDce 
languished  and  decayed,  sought  refuge  in  the  Barbery  States,  in 
which  there  were  originally  but  200,000.  They  found  in  Fez, 
Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tsipoli,  an  immense  number  of  their  brethren, 
originally  from  Judea  and  Egypt,  many  who  had  descended  from 
the  Canaanites  that  fled  from  Joshua  and  settled  in  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitania.  Such  was  the  fate  and  the  fortune  of  these  proscribed  and 
unhappy  people.  They  wandered  with  no  other  king  but  their 
God,  no  other  law  than  his  precepts  and  ordinances  ;  they  bent 
under  persecutions,  yet,  wherever  the  intolerance  of  the  tiinei 
compelled  theip  to  go,  they  found  their  brethren,  with  admirable 
constancy,  ready  to  share  with  them  their  fortunes,  and,  if  neces- 
aary,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  each  other.  In  the  Barbery  Statei 
they  found  a  refuge  from  the  inquisition,  from  torture  and  from  the 
cuto  de  ft ;  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  splendid  dwel- 
lings and  the  luiury  of  wealth,  they  met  from  Mussulmen  insult 
^d  oppression,  yet  they  were  tolerated,  and  they  sought  consola- 
tion in  that  religion  which  teaches  (hem  to  have  but  one  God,  t» 
obey  his  commandments  and  rely  on  hi^  protection.  They  were 
taught,  by  the  doctrines  of  their  law,  to  suffer  patiently  the  pe^paoce 
of  a  loss  of  national  liberty ;,  for  a  disregard  in  early  periods  to  the 
principles  of  that  law,  they  were  dispersed  according  to  the  woid 
pf  God,  and  in  conformity  to  his  promise,  they  patiently  bend  to 
the  intolerance  of  the  times,  and  awiut  the  certain  period  of  their 
4elireranc0,  satisfied,  from  th^  w«U-knowa  and  aduiitted  fic^  dut 
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(hey  have  been  preserved  pure  and  unalloyed,  amidat  tlie  wreck  of 
worlds  and  the  ruins  of  nature,  and  that  this  miraculous  preserva« 
tioD  must  eventuate  ia  their  restoration  to  their  ancient  rifi^ts.-*-       • 
From  the  0K>9t  correct  data  which  1  could  obtain*  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  Barhary  States  exceeds 
700,000,  of  which  nearly   100,000  are  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  severe  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  Jews 
by  xVlufl^uloaen,  this  I  did  not  observe  ;  that  they  are  treated  with 
iDdigoity  and  insult  there  is  no  doubt ;  they  are  compelled  to  wear 
a  black  dress,  they  are  not  permitted  to  pass  a  Mosqae  wiUi  their 
flboes  Oil,  they  pay  a  heavy  capitation  tax,  and  minor  insults  grow» 
ing  out  of  a  general  system  and  customs  long  observed.     These 
were  predicated  on  policy  :  the  Moors  found  an  immense  and  in* 
creasing  people  professing  a  different  Aiith — active,  enterprising, 
and  rich — ^fearful  then  of  an  increase  of  a  confederacy,  compose^ 
of  Buterials  capable  of  revolutionizing  and  governing  the  country, 
tbej  united  to  oppress,  insult,  and  yet  tolerated  them.     An  erro* 
JieoQs  impression  prevails,  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  is  an  object 
of  hatred  to  Mussulmen,  and  the  cause  of  this  oppression.     This 
is  not  the  case,  because  the  Mahomedan  faith  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  Jewish»  and  their  hatred  towards  Christians  is  yet 
more  fierce  and  irreconcilable  ;  but  the  Jews  have  no  protectors, 
tbej  are  considered  by  Mossulmen  as  abandoned  by  all  nations,  be- 
caase  they  will  not  renounce  their  ancient  faith,  and  yet,  with  all 
Ibis  apparent  oppression,  the  Jews  are  the  leading  men,  they  are 
in  Barbary  the  principal  mechanics,  they  are  at  the  head  of  the 
castom-hoose,  they  farm  the  revenues,  the  exportation  of  various 
aHicles,  and  the  monopoly  of  various  merchandise,  are  secure! 
to  them  by  purchase,  they  control  the  mint  and  regulate  the  coin** 
age  of  money,  they  keep  the  Bey*s  jewels  and  valuable  articles, 
and  are  his  treasurers,  secretaries,   and  interpreters  ;  the   little 
known  of  arts,  science,  and   medicine,  is  confined  to  the  Jews, 
&ere  are  many  who  are  pofisessed  of  immense  wealth,  many  who 
are  poor.     How  then  is  it  that  these  people,  so  important  and  so 
necessary,  should  be  so  oppressed  !     The  fact  is,  this  oppression  is 
in  a  great  measnre  imaginary.    A  Turk  strikes  a  Jew,  who  dares  not 
return  the  blow,  but  he  complains  to  the  Bey  and  has  justice  done 
him.     If  a  Jew  commits  a  crime,  if  the  punishment  affects  his 
Vfe,  these  people,  so  national,  always  purchase  his  pardon ;  the 
disgrace  ef  on«  affecte  the  whole  community  ;  they  are  e?er  in  the 
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presence  of  tbe  Bey,  everj  minister  has  tiro  or  three  Jewish 
agents,  and  when  they  unite  to  attain  an  ohject,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. These  people,  then,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  op- 
pression, possess  a  very  controlling  influence,  their  friendship  ii 
worthy  of  being  presenred  by  public  functionaries,  and  their  oppo- 
sition is  to  be  dreaded.  The  intrigue  which  the  Jewish  merchanti 
•et  on  loot,  to  obtain  from  me  the  prize  goods  at  their  own  valua- 
tion, I  could  not,  with  all  my  efforts,  effectually  destroy,  as  I  dis- 
covered that  the  Bey,  his  brother,  two  sons,  and  several  of  his 
officers,  were  interested  in  the  result  Their  skill  in  business, 
mad  the  advantage  which  they  take  of  Christians  and  Moors,  have 
been  the  subject  of  severe  and  just  animadversion  ;  they  will,  if 
not  narrowly  watched,  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  0Te^ 
reach  and  defraud  ;  for  this  the  world  has  showered  upon  them  op- 
probiium  and  insult.  But  has  the  world  ever  held  out  proper 
inducements  for  the  Jew  to  be  honest,  eicept  in  countries  where 
they  enjoy  equal  privileges  ?  If  they  are  just,  they  are  not  cre- 
dited for  it ;  if  they  possess  merit,  they  are  not  encouraged  and  re- 
warded ;  if  they  do  a  good  action,  approbation  does  not  follow ;  pro- 
vcribed  and  insulted,  their  virtues  denied,  public  opinion  attaching 
to  them  the  odium  due  to  bad  men  of  all  persuasions,  no  friend,  do 
aolace  in  misfortune,  hunted,  despised,  and  shunned,  it  is  still 
mgked  of  them  to  be  honest,  when  they  receive  no  reward  or  gra- 
titude for  their  honesty,  when  no  man  will  give  them  credit  for  ooe 
good  action  !-»What  is  the  incitement  to  virtue  ?  the  approbation  of 
conscience  and  the  world  ;  the  Jew  in  Barbary  has  no  friend  but  his 
wealth,  UuU  purchases  protection  and  toleration,  and  he  is  ever 
zealous  and  active  in  the  accumulation  of  it,  and  if  he  is  not  fasti- 
dious in  his  mode  of  acquirement,  he  is  net  singular— exclusive  ho- 
nesty is  the  property  of  no  sect. 

As  a  proof  that  the  Jews Jn  Tunis  can  exercise  a  very  important 
influence,  I  shall  relate  one  fact  which  touches  us  nearly  : — ^Upon 
some  frivolous  occasion  an  American  Consul  beat  a  Jew,  who  was 
attached  to  the  custom-house  ;  the  Jew  complained  to  Hamoada 
Pacha,  who  ordered  that  the  Consul  should  openly  beg  pardon  oi^ 
said  Jew  in  the  custom-house,  and  as  a  proof  of  humility,  should 
kiss  him — whidi  was  done.  This  was  an  act  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  Bey,  though  it  was  not  flattering  to  our  nation,  nor  to  the  of- 
ficer, whoc  )uld  persecute  the  persecuted,  proscribe  the  proscribed. 
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The  kingdom  of  Tunis  contains  abont  sixtj  thousand  Jews, 
tnd  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  their  popula* 
tioD  io  the  ci^,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  contains  more  than  twentj 
thoasand.  These  are  divided  into  Italian  and  Barbarj  Jews,  who  are 
distingaished  by  their  dress.  The  Barbary  Jews  wear  a  blue  frock 
without  a  coHar  or  sleeves,  loose  linen  sleeves  being  substituted 
with  wide  drawers  of  the  same  article,  no  stockings,  excepting  in 
winter,  and  black  slippers,  a  small  black  scull-cap  on  their  head, 
which  is  shaved,  and  around  which  a  blue  silk  handkerchief  is 
bound ;  they  are  permitted  to  wear  no  colours.  The  Italian 
Jews  dress  like  Christian  residents,  with  the  addition  of  a  haick^ 
or  houmouie^  thrown  over  their  heads.  They  inhabit  a  distinct 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  are  governed  by  a  person  named  by  the 
Bey,  who  hears  and  decides  upon  all  disputes,  and  orders,  if  ne* 
cessary,  corporeal  punishment  to  be  inflicted  ;  so  that  it  may  be 
said,  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  men  of  their 
own  persuasion ;  they  support  their  poor,  the  rich  being  com* 
pelted  Io  pay  double  price  for  articles  of  luxury,  one-half  of  which 
goes  to  the  poor ;  their  houses  are  low  and  mean,  which  they  are  ever 
white-washing  and  cleansing.  They  have  no  system  of  education, 
tiieir  children  being  tai^ht  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  which  is  the  same  here,  though  more  rigidly  ob- 
served, as  they  are  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  where  Jews 
reside.  Polygamy,  which  is  allowed  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  and 
hot  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  institutions,  prevails  in  Barbary,  but 
veiy  rarely  ;  I  heard  of  but  one  Jew  in  Tunis  who  had  two  wives, 
his  name  was  Alhaicky  a  very  rich  and  active  old  man.  As  it  will 
readily  be  imi^ned  in  a  country  which  is  not  civilized,-  the  Jewish 
women,  like  the  Turkish,  are  considered  as  an  inferior  race. — 
They  are  fat  and  awkward,  their  dress  consisting  of  a  petticoat  of 
silk  of  two  colours,  principally  yellow  and  purple,  around  which 
is  thrown,  in  several  folds,  a  thin  gauze  wrapper ;  the  head  is  co- 
vered with  a  coloured  silk  handkerchief;  those  who  are  single, 
have  their  hair  platted  in  two  or  three  rows,  to  the  ^nd  of  which 
they  suspend  coloured  ribands;  they  wear  no  stockings,  but  slip{>ers, 
with  silver  cinctures  around  their  ankles  ;  and  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  their  hands,  nails,  and  eye-brows,  tinged  and  coloured  of  a  dark 
brown,  from  the  juice  of  an  herb  called  Henna,  When  they  walk 
they  unloosen  from  their  neck  a  piece  of  black  crape,  with  which 
they  coTer  their  mouth  and  chin,   leaving  the  upperi|)art  of  thefr 
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&ce  hare.    As  to  their  living  and  dottestic  concerns,  I  can  tajr  lie 
liiiiig»  never  liaviog  visited  any  of  thedn. 

On  the  birth-night  of  General  Washiiigton,  a  ball  was  given  at  tbe 
-Americnn  Consulate  ;  the  Jew  broke/v  called  to  solicit  the  faroor 
of  permission  to  bring  their  womeni  as  they  call  then,  to  see  ihe 
company,  which  I  granted  ;  and  one  of  the  rooms  was  nearly  fiUed 
with  the  Jewish  beauty,  and  beau  mi^nde  of  Tanis.  They  were  all 
dressed  magnificently,  covered  with  jewels,  gold  brocades,  tissue, 
lama  and  gauze,  arranged  without  any  taste,  and  crowded  together 
without  fancy  ;  their  feet  bare,  with  embroidered  slippers,  and 
gold  and  silver  bracelets  around  their  ankles.  Their  complexionc 
were  fair,  their  eyes  and  teeth  were  good,  but  their  figures  were 
corpulent  and  unwieldy,  which  is  considered  a  sign  of  beaatv.— 
The  ladies  of  Tunis,  who  could  speak  Arabic,  conversed  with  the 
Jewesses  very  courteously,  and  they  appeared  modest  and  well  be- 
haved. 

The  only  opportunity  which  the  females  have  of  seeing  eacb 
other,  for  visiting  is  unknown  in  a  population  so  ^tensive,  is  at  the 
burial  ground  ;  this  is  oiit^iiie  of  the  w rills,  surrounded  hy  no  en* 
closure,  and  open  to  animals  of  all  kinds  ;  the  tombs  are  built  of 
mortar  and  brick,  they  are  flat,  and  not  more  than  six  inches  is 
elevation  from  the  ground  :  at  the  head  of  each  tomb  is  a  sioall 
square  piece  of  slate  bedded  in,  on  which  is  engraved  the  name  of 
the  deceased  in  Hebrew  characters.  Every  Friday  aflemooa  the 
Hebrew  women  assemble  with  a  small  earthen  jar,  containing  slack 
lime  and  a  brush,  with  which  they  clean  and  whitewash  the  tombfi 
vf  their  family  and  friends.  It  was  in  this  abode  of  death  that  I 
accustomed  myself  to  study  the  character  of  these  people.  The 
wife  or  mother,  arrived  at  the  place,  would  deposit  her  little  jar 
and  brush  on  the  ground,  and  then  seek  among  the  inscriptioBs  for 
the  name  of  one  who  was  still  dear  to  her ;  having  discovered  it, 
she  touched  the  inscription  with  her  hand,  which  she  carried  to  her 
lips  and  kissed;  then,  seating  herself  on  the  tomb,  wept  bitterly, 
eonsolcd  herself  in  affliction  by  talking  with  the  dead,  and  recoast- 
ing  her  domestic  affairs,  her  happiness  or  afflictions,  and,  with  a  me- 
lancholy ignorance,  soliciting  the  kind  interference  and  affectionate 
protection  of  her  dead  kindred  :  having  expended  some  time  is 
the  luxury  of  grief,  she  would  clean  the  tomb,  and  join  her  cod* 
panions  to  learn  the  **  passing  tidings  of  the  times."    These  i&- 
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stances  of  a  ft^eling  and  benevolent  he^rt,  and  of  a  pious  reverence, 
I  freqaently  have  witnessed  :  it  is  in  the  crucible  of  adversity  that 
the  Jew,  in  weeping  over  his  own  distresses,  has  taught  himself 
to  weep  over  the  distresses  of  others.  It  was  here  that  I  saw  the 
daughters  <^  Israel,  no  longer  on  Zion  or  in  Sharon,  no  longer  tri-* 
umphant,  free  and  beloved,  exhibit  proofs  of  a  heart  which  should 
he  prized  above  all  things,  which  is  more  estimable  than  riches  or 
precious  ointment  But  who  will  seek  the  virtues  of  the  Jews  ? 
Who  credits  them  for  their  charity,  for  their  domestic  fidelity i^ 
for  their  national  faith,  and  mutual  protection  ? — ^none.  Their  vices, 
which  are  like  the  vices  of  other  men,  except  that  treason  and 
murder  are  unknown  to  them,  have  been  the  theme  of  reproach^ 
of  prejudice,  and  punishment.* 


*  The  Jevs  in  Barlwrf  hare  mffered  leTerely  rrom  the  ignertnce  and  prejudice  of 
InTeUert,  who  haTe  only  famaliarned  themselves  with  the  dark  shades  of  their  cha* 
x«eter ;  bat  by  none  have  they  been  more  severely  handled,  than  in  the  NarraU've 
written  for  CapUin  Riley.  It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  this  man,  who  haa 
the  iionoar  to  be  bom  in  a  free  eonntry,  would  have  exhibited  a  spirit  of  liberality 
eorresponding  with  the  genros  and  disposition  of  his  fellown^itizena.  I  pass  over  the 
miracles  in  Biley's  Narrative,  he  must  settle  those  with  the  judgment  and  good  sense 
of  his  readers,  but  will  eitract  a  few  remarks  about  the  Jews.  He  describes  their 
dress  and  mode  of  living  with  tolerable  aeeuraey,  but  falls  into  some  ludicrous  en^ora 
on  the  subject  of  religkm,  and  some  gross  libels  on  the  general  chastity  of  females. 
«  The  Jewish  women,"  says  this  fbrtnnate  son  of  Neptune,  ^are  considered  by  th« 
men  at  having  no  souls,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  enter  the  Synagogues  but  once  a 
year,  nor  do  the  women  partake  of  their  sacraments,  which  consist  of  bread,  wine, 
and  oirBuraciskNu'*  Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  women  visit  the  Synagogues 
whenever  they  please,  that  they  freely  partake  of  the  brpad  and  wme  ;  and  as  to 
the  other  part  of  the  sacrament,  I  should  be  happy  if  the  learned  navigator  woukl 
point  out  how  the  vomen  could  partake  of  that.  He  says  that  '*  no  Barbary  Jew 
thinks  it  adisgraoe  to  wear  antlers,  provided  they  are  gilded,  for  if  he  should  set 
aboot  redress  he  could  never  obtaui  it"  As  he  cannot  obtain  redress  for  any  violence 
oflfered  to  hii  wife  or  dan^^ter,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  compensation 
would  be  offered  by  men,  who^  by  this  account,  are  all  powerful.  Journeying 
towarda  Saffy,  our  modest  traveller  gives  an  account  of  an  attempt  made  on  hia 
virCoe  by  two  Jewesses ;  let  us  hear  him.  **  Two  of  the  moot  handtome  and  ttyliMhly 
dreased  damsels,  with  a  number  of  the  second  rate,  came  round  to  that  side  of  the 
gallery  where  I  sat,  qniedy  and  akme^  writing  down  notes  for  my  journal :  they  first 
expressed  their  wonder  at  my  manner  of  writing,  from  left  to  right ;  then  at  the  let- 
ter* I  formed,  fcc  and  having  by  tUt  method  succeeded  in  diverting  my  attention 
from  what  I  was  about,  the  two  tmartett  looking  girls,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
ycMn  of  age,  with  quite  pretty  facet,  and  richly  dretted^  invited  me  to  go  with 
tbem  and  see  their  father^s  room.**  Mrabile  dictu  !  !  *^  My  curioai^  prompted 
Vie  to  comply,  and  Ifuferedtktm  (poor  creature)  to  lead  me  along  to  their  cham- 
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Turkish  wcmen  have  been  for  ages  the  theme  of  the  Poet  anS 
subject  for  the  Painter  ;  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Oriental  writers 
have  dazzled  the  imagination  and  misled  the  judgment.  We  read 
the  warm  and  animated  accounts  of  Turkish  beauties,  from  the 
accomplished  pen  of  Lady  Mary  Montague  ;  a  deep  and  pleasing 
impression  is  m<ide  upon  us,  from  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Persian 
Tales  ;  and  all  the  highly  coloured  fictions  which  we  have  perused, 
have  taught  us  to  expect,  in  Turkish  beauties,  something  more  tbaa 
mortal.  One  circumstance  has  greatly  aided  the  delusion,  and  that 
is,  Turkish  beauties  are  so  clo«ely  confined,  and  so  carefully  veiled 
when  abroad,  that  every  thing  is  left  to  the  imagination,  and,  coose- 
quently,  the  picture  becomes  highly  coloured.  Those  which  1  saw 
was  by  accident,  and,  therefore,  I  had  but  an  imperfect  opportanity 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject.  I  collected,  however,  from 
the  ladies  of  Tunis,  such  information  as  gave  me  a  correct  idea  of 
their  persons  and  pursuits. 

The  women  are  mostly  brunettes — ^but  few  of  the  natives  are  verj 
fair  ;  they  have  black  eyes  that  sparkle  with  vivacity,  generally  fine 
teeth,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  permitted  me  to  form  an  opi- 
nion, 1  should  judge,  that  Spanish  aud  Turkish  women  resemble 
each  other  in  complexion  and  features.  The  person  of  a  Moorish 
lady,  if  fashionable,  is  corpulent  and  unwieldy ;  taking  litt]«  or  no 
exercise,  indolent,  aAd  feasting  on  the  roost  fattening  substances, 
they  are  generally  heavy  and  gross,  and  being  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunities to  cultivate  their  minds,  the  extent  of  their  accomplish- 


ber,  vhere  their  mother,  averr  fleshr,  middle  aged  wrnnan,  wu  sittingona  mattma; 
and  Mthev  hnd  no  other  seat,  they  invited  me  to  tit  down  on  the  same  bed  beade 
her.  After  due  salutations,  the  old  ladj  left  the  room,  abuuing  the  door  after  her. 
The  object  of  these  sirens  was  to  get  mwiey  /  f  from  me;  but  finding  that  I  wis 
ahle  io  withstand  9\\X\ic\r  tetnptation§,  (O  !  chaste  Neptune),  they  at  toaf  pennitted 
me  to  retire,  but  not  before  they  had  tried  eTery  indelicate  art  and  incitement,  of 
which  thry  were  complete  mistresses,  to  effect  their  purpose."!!  A  very  pretty 
«t(»r3',  indeed,  and  rery  gravely  told.  Two  Jewesses,  "  smart,**  with  "  pretty 
fsices,'*  "  richly  dressed,"  "  fine  earrings,  necklaces  of  pearl  and  amber,  goWw 
chains,  golden  hearts,  and  other  trinkets."  A  mine  of  wealth  by  hia  own  accwmt, 
enticing  a  poor  shipwrecked  sailor,  redeemed  from  slavery,  ond^  if  he  is  to  be  be- 
lievedf  squalid,  wretched,  and  reduced  to  ninety  pounds  weight  with  misery,  intot 
itwm  to  p<-actice  on  his  virtue  and  YAs  pocket.  O  monstrous ! !  It  'is  to  be  presiiinn]| 
that  in  a  community  so  extensive  as  the  Jews  in  Barbary,  and  in  many  eases  lo  ill- 
treated,  that  loose  characters  are  to  be  found  ;  the^  are  the  aa&e  in  ail  coontrio 
and  among  all  persuaaiom. 
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ments  is  a  knowledge  of  embroklerj  and  making  cooserves,  of 
which  they  are  amazingly  fond.  Having  no  intercourse  with  the 
world,  restrained  in  their  pursuits,  and  guarded  with  jealousy  in 
their  movements,  they  are  ignorant  of  society  and  of  manners. 
They  marry  very  young,  which,  with  them,  is  a  civil,  and  not  a  re- 
ligious tie,  to  be  dissolved  almost  at  the  will  of  the  husband.  The 
parties  never  see  each  other,  the  match  being  concluded  by  the 
parents,  and  may  be  justly  compared  to  a  lottery  and  all  its  risks 
— ^the  fortune  of  the  lady,  seldom  consists  of  more  than  a  few 
trunks  of  clothes,  gaudily  arranged.  The  bride  is  enclosed  in  a 
species  of  cage,  covered  with  silk,  and  placed  on  the  back  of  a  camel, 
whose  head  and  tail  are  ornamented  with  ribands.  A  few  musicians^ 
and  slaves,  carrying  on  their  heads  dishes  of  Cooscoso^  or  Pillaw^ 
together  with  the  rabble,  form  a  procession  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  where  the  ceremony  concludes  with  a  feast,  and  the 
firing  of  muskets  daring  the  night.  Thus  allied,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  each  other*s  virtues  and  attractions,  without  love  or  sen- 
timent, it  will  be  readily  imagined,  that  the  marriage  state  in  Tur- 
key, is  but  a  species  of  improved  slavery.  Polygamy  being  allowed, 
the  husband  repudiates  his  wife  when  he  pleases,  by  conforming  to 
some  frivolous  ceremonies.  Thus  situated,  the  women  finding  them- 
selves neglected,  without  influence  or  society,  without  tenderness 
or  affection,  they  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  intrigue,  and  particulary 
with  Christians,  although  they  are  aware  that  detection  is  followed 
by  inevitable  destruction  to  both  parties.  They  walk  on  the  ter- 
races, and  frequently  unveil  themselves.  I  never  passed  a  Moorish 
woman  on  the  road,  who  was  generally  on  a  mule,  led  by  a  slave,  or 
husband,  but  she  seized  upon  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  silk 
covering  from  her  face,  either  to  gratify  her  curiosity  or  my  own. 
They  have  been  known  to  go  to  baths,  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
with  a  Christian,  and  have  frequently  asked  of  them,  when  unob- 
served, to  repeat  the  manner  in  which  Christians  treat  their  wives, 
whether  kind  or  affectionate,  conciliatory  and  humane,  and  the 
reply  always  produced  melancholy  comparisons.  When  asked  by 
a  Christian  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  detection  of 
an  intrigue,  the  Moorish  lady  replied,  "  nothing  to  you  ;  you  will 
only  lose  your  head,  but  I  will  be  carried  about  town  on  a  mule, 
with  my  face  uncovered,  and  finally  drowned  in  the  lake.''  The 
sense  of  shame,  creating  greater  alarm  than  the  punishment  of 
death.  The  detegtionof  an  imrigue,  if  brought  hom«  to  the  par- 
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ties,  is  generally  punished  with  death  ;  it  is  the  religion  which  is 
violated,  and  which  cannot  he  appeased  hy  any  suhordinate  sacri* 
fice ;  hence  the  Moors*  are  particularly  vigilant,  and  the  women 
guarded.  Having  occasion  to  visit  a  country-house  near  Carthage, 
belonging  to  a  Moor,  which  was  to  let,  I  met  the  owner  at  the 
door,  who  inquired  what  my  business  was  ;  being  informed,  he 
proceeded  to  show  me  the  house,  and  just  as  I  entered  the  hall, 
he  asked  the  drogaman  what  Consul  I  was  ;  being  answered  the 
American  Consul,  he  cried  out  suddenly,  run  and  tell  the  womea 
quick  to  get  out  of  the  way,  it  is  the  American  Consul  who  is 
coming.  This  is  the  first  time  I  knew  tiiat  Americans  were  objects 
of  so  much  dread  to  Moorish  husbands.  The  women  waddled  to 
their  alcoves,  as  fast  as  their  corpulent  persons  would  permit,  and 
I  discovered  some,  peeping  through  the  crevices  of  the  curtains. 

An  Irish  captain  of  dragoons,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Tunis,  ac- 
dompanied  me  one  day  to  the  palace  at  Bardo,  after  having  received 
a  very  necessary  caution,  not  to  indulge  his  curiosity  in  looking  in 
at  the  windows  of  the  harem.  Such  admonitions,  with  gentlemen 
of  his  nation^  lose  their  effect,  and  in  crossing  the  patio,  be  sud- 
denly cried  out,  there  are  two  beautiful  women  peeping  through 
the  lattices,  to  whom,  without  ceremony,  he  kissed  his  hand.  I 
expected  that  this  act  of  well  meant  gallantry,  would,  if  observed, 
have  been  paid  by  a  ball  from  the  musket  of  some  Janizary  on 
guard,  fortunately,  the  action  was  unnoticed,  and  on  drawing  him 
away  from  the  dangerous  spot,  accompanied  with  a  necessary  ex- 
postulation, he  excused  himself  by  pleading  the  utter  impossibility 
of  an  Irishman's  passing  a  petticoat  in  a  strange  country,  without  a 
complimentary  salute* 

The  ladies  of  the  harem  dress  very  richly,  having  no  employ- 
-  ment,  their  day  is  principally  devoted  to  the  toilet ;  they  wear  vel- 
vets, silks  and  gauzes,  beautifully  embroidered  at  the  bosoms,  and 
cut  up  in  caftans  and  robes,  without  taste  ;  bare  feet  and  em* 
broidered  slippers,  their  hair  loose  and  filled  with  jewels,  and  heavy 
earring  and  bracelets,  and  cinctures  around  their  ankles.  The  cos- 
tume of  a  Turkish  lady  of  rank  is  a  singular  mixture  of  splendour, 
cut  up  and  formed  with  a  barbarous  taste,  and  her'  appearance  be- 
trays a  person  half  civilized  and  half  savage.  They  use  abundance 
of  otto  of  roses,  which  is  manufactured  in  Tunis  of  the  first  qua* 
lity,  and  powder  their  hair  with  pulverized  cloves^ 
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The  hoaies  of  the  natives  are  very  similar,  those  belonging  td 

wealthy  being  on  the  same  scale,  though  more  extensive ;  a 

r  of  ottomans,   covered  sometimes  with  silk,   sometimes  with 

CO,  rans  around  the  room,  which  is  paved  with  tiles ;  the  ter- 

)  of  the  houses  are  nsed  for  taking  the  air,  and  for  various  do-  ^^^ 

tic  purposes,  they  are  very  clean,  and  their  cooking  is  simple 

economical.     The  favourite  dish  is  Cooseoio^  which  is  a  species 

emulated  paste,  made  of  flour,  and  dried  on  the  terrace.    This 

earned  down,  with  beef,  fowls,  vegetables  of  severd  kinds, 

marrow,  saffron  and  cinnamon,  and  is  really  an  excellent 

A  girl,  when  she  is  engaged  to  be  married,  is  generally 

d  with  CooscosOf  to  fatten  her  according  to  the  standard  of  taste* 

I  generally  succeeds  ;  they  also  stew  beef  with  raisins  and 

'    tuts ;  their  table  is  but  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  around  which 

k  on  cushions,  using  no  knives  or  forks,  but  pulling  the  vie- 

Id  pieces  with  their  fingers,  which  is  generally  cooked  to 

ind  easy  of  dissection ;  their  drink  consiists  of  water,  lemon** 

td  sherbet ;  sometimes,  when  alone,  the  better  order  enjoy  a 

,    of  claret ;  water  and  clean  toweb  conclude  the  ceremony  of 

,    •    Coffee  is  an  article  of  great  consumption,  all  descriptions 

dLs  use  it  abundantly,  even  the  poor  labourer  rests  from  his 

I    p  drink  a  small  cup  of  thick  coffee,  which  is  sold  to  him  in 

l^et  for  an  asper.     Clear,   sljong  coffee,  in  a   handsome 

cup,  is  presented  to  b11  visiters  in  respectable  houses. — 

•or  live  very    abstemious,    they  purchase   a  large  roll  of 

]ltt  bread,  scoop  out  the  centre,  which  they  fill  with  sweet 

H     I  thus  they  walk  the  streets,  breaking  off  pieces  of  bread, 

^^     |hey  dip  in  the  oil,   until  the  whole  is    consumed.     Ab- 

'>ny  Persian  drogaman,  who  received  but  a  trifling  compen- 

icame  by  day  break  to  the  Consulate,  with  a  small  basket, 

Ifega  few  black  olives,  a  roll,  and  a  small  jar  of  oil,  which 

I  daily  provision,  excepting  on  Sunday,  when  he  dined  at 

He,  and  bad  a  bottle  of  wine.  ^ 

Haneral  rites  of  the  Moors  have  been  frequently  detailed^ 
.honours  which  they  pay  to  the  dead,  is  strangely  irreconcil- 
nh  their  habits  and  opinions.  The  grief  expressed  for  the 
.a  friend,  is  deep  and  sincere.  Scarcely  has  the  breath  left 
'y*  when  it  is  dressed,  perfumed,  and  hurried  to  the  grave, 
expedition  is  accounted  for^  by  the  belief,  that  the  happiness 
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tii  the  deceased,  and  his  promised  joys,  are  denied  until  the  ri«fat! 
of  sepultare  takes  place.  Loud  lamentations  are  seldom  heard, 
their  grief  is  silent  and  respectable.  Like  the  Jewesses,  they  visit 
the  tombs  on  Friday,  to  converse  with  the  dead,  and  renew  their 
TOWS  of  fidelity  ;  their  cemeteries  are  shrouded  by  the  melancholj 
cypress,  and  I  have  seen,  with  peculiar  interest,  a  widow  cioseij 
Teiled,  seated  on  a  tomb,  in  profound  grief,  and  several  small  chil- 
dren playing  around  her»  and  ,plucking  the  wild  daisy  and  field 
flowers. 

The  Moorish  residents  have  no  amusements,  their  lives  areooe 
scene  of  monotony  ;  grave  and  austere  in  their  habits,  mirth  and 
the  jocund  laugh  are  almost  unknown  ;  their  ^vourite  game  is  cfae>s 
vnd  draughts,  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  they  require  silence 
and  reflection.  Cards  are  prohilMted ;  the  Turkish  soldiers,  hotr- 
ever,  when  alone,  will  indulge  themselves  in  a  game,  for  which 
they  are  bastinadoed  if  detected.  Coffee-houses,  dark,  and  ob- 
scene, are  common,  in  which  the  Turks  amuse  themselves^  with 
story  tellers,  dancing  girls,  and  singers,  while  they  sip  their  coffee 
with  extreme  gravity.  Barber's  shops  are  places  of  resort,  where 
an  the  news  from  the  palace  and  from  Europe  is  disseminateii, 
while  the  head  is  shaved,  which  is  done  with  neatness  and  eipetli- 
tion.  But  the  most  general  place  of  rendezvous  in  Tunis,  for  male 
and  female,  is  the  bath,  of  which  great  numbers  are  to  be  foac^. 
here  they  assemble  to  conform  to  the  ordinances  of  their  religioo, 
and  to  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  intrigue. 

About  this  period  a  conrier  arrived  by  land  from  Tripoli,  briof- 
ing  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jones,  our  Consul,  informing  me  that  the 
Bey  of  Tripoli  had  gone  further  than  his  colleague  of  Tunis,  for 
he  had  actually  restored  to  the  British,  two  prizes  captured  by  the 
Abaallino,  and  a  British  brig  of  war  was  blockading  the  phrateer 
at  that  period  in  Tripoli.  The  Consul  transmitted  a  protest  rela- 
tive to  the  transactions,  and  had  struck  his  flag,  and  very  propfrlr 
terminated  the  public  relations.  I  called  the  courier  to  converse 
with  him.  He  was  an  Arab,  with  a  w6oHen  haick  thrown  looselr 
around  him,  with  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  an  oaken  staff.  Hs 
letter  he  had  carefully  wrapped  up  in  several  folds  of  linen,  asii 
hound  round  his  body;  he  had  walked  from  Tripoli  in  about  twelve 
diays,  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  and  passing  through  Sosa  aa^ 
Sfia,  ibr  which  service  he  received  bu^  twelve  dollars.    He  was 
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repared  to  return  thither  immedtatelj,  and  I  replied  to  the  letter, 
aid  the  courier,  and  instructed  him,  on  his  return,  to  be  particular 
)  describing  to  me  the  places  of  antiquity  through  which  he  waff 
ompelled  to  pass,  togetlier  with  such  inscriptions  as  he  may  dis- 

over. 

Political  events  in  Europe  had  taken  a  new  and  extraordinary 
orn.  Bonaparte  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  France  once  more 
ssumed  the  imperial  control.  A  small  vessel  from  Marseilles^ 
wrought  the  intelligence,  which  was  confirmed  by  two  passengers^ 
iDe  of  whom  was  the  Count  Saint  Priest,  aid-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
)^4ngouleme,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Montigny,  secretary  of  Lega- 
ioD  to  the  French  Embassy  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  These  two 
;eDtlemen  had  escaped  from  the  authorities  established  oo  the 
'etum  of  the  Emperor,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  Barbary.  They  • 
rere  both  intelligent  and  accomplished  men,  and  spent  a  consider-  *^^«3^  % 
(Me  portion  of  their  time  with  me.  J|?^'**  •  • 

Id  a  few  days  a  sloop  of  war  arrived,  bearing  the  tri-coloured 
lag,  and  having  on  board,  as  Consul-General,  Monsieur  Debois  de 
rainville,  formerly  Consul  at  Algiers.  Here  was  a  sudden  and 
inexpected  change.  The  white  flag  was  hoisted  by  the  Frenck 
Charge  des  Affaires,  who  repaired  to  the  palace  at  Bardo,  in  order 
0  protest  against  the  acknowledgment  of  Bonaparte  ;  but  the  Bey, 
Bsumiogit  as  a  principle,  that  the  reigning  sovereign  must  be  accre- 
dited,  and  probably  fearing  the  result  of  a  refusal  to  respect  the 
)owerof  the  Emperor,  he  gave  orders  for  a  change  of  flags,  assur- 
ngthe  representative  of  Louis  XV' II I.  that  when  his  master  should 
Btrieve  his  crown,  that  his  power  should  be  acknowledged. 

The  new  Consul  apprised  me,  that  at  twelve  o^clock  the  next 
lay,  the  tri-coloured  flag  would  be  displayed  on  the  French  Congu- 
ate,  and  desired  to  know,  whether  it  would  receive  from  the  A- 
nerican  flag  the  customary  honour.  1  lost  no  time  to  assure  him, 
hat  it  should  ;  and  I  felt  a  peculiar  gratification  in  representing  a 
:ountry  so  perfectly  independent  of  European  control ;  and  while  all 
be  other  consuls  were  prohibited  from  respecting  the  flj^,  the 
Jolted  States,  sovereign  and  independent,  unshackled  by  foreign 
K>nfederacies,  was  the  only  power,  virtually  and  substantially  free,  "^ 
u:knowledged  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  left  his  claims  to  be  con- 
tist^d  among  the  legitimates  of  Kurope.     I  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony 
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to  Mr.  Debois  Tainville,  and  invited  him  to  a  dinner^  at  which  a| 
the  Consols  iv^ere  present,  and  lamenting  that  political  events  pre! 
vented  the  exercise  of  the  Kke  independence  and  hospitality.^ 
When  the  powers  of  Europe  combined  once  more  to  drive  Bona 
"parte  from  France,  aifd  the  white  flag  was  again  restored,  it  re 
ceived  from  me  the  same  honours ;  we  **  are  open  to  all,  inflnencd 
by  none." 

Having  at  this  period  some  leisure  time,  I  profited  by  the  occ» 
sion,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Utica,  a  project  which  I  had  looj 
in  contemplation.  One  of  the  chamberlains  of  Murat,  Count  Ca^ 
milla  Borgia,  a  man  of  talents  and  enterprise,  was  at  Tunis,  aoj 
accompanied  me  on  the  Tour. 

The  ruins  of  Utica  are  far  more  interesting  than  those  of  Car 
thage.  This  city  never  could  have  attained  the  magnitude  and  im* 
portance  of  Carthage — ^its  situation — the  defect  in  its  maritime  p 
sition,  and  its  close  approximation  to  a  place  already  of  the  bighesi 
political  and  commercial  importance,  would  have  prevented  i(d  iii< 
crease  beyond  the  site  which  its  ruins  now  occupy.  Accordiog  ic 
the  calculation  of  Appian,  Utica  was  nine  miles  from  Carthage.  II 
this  Ccilculation  be  correct,  the  distance  must  have  been  computed 
from  the  extreme, point  of  Carthage  to  the  nearest  point  of  Utica, 
as  this  city  lies  west  and  by  north  of  Carthage,  and  according  to  tli« 
road,  which  is  circuitous,  it  is  at  this  day  near  sixteen  miles. 

We  left  Tunis  by  the  gate  leading  to  the  palace  at  Bardo,  an^ 
itnick  off  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  northward,  and  pursued  a  road 
lined  with  the  olive  and  caroob  tree,  and  abouf  seven  miles  froo 
Tunis,  arrived  at  a  country  seat  of  the  Bey*s,  called  Isabella. 

The  Moorish  villas  and  gardens  bear  little  or  no  affinity  to  the 
warm  and  glowing  descriptions  of  romance.  We  look  in  vain  (oi 
the  splendid  vestibule — the  columns  of  porphyry — the  coolma 
fountains — the  light  verandas — the  windows  of  the  harem,  and  tb^ 
impervious  groves  of  orange  and  pomegranate.  We  see,  indeed, « 
confused  mass  of  stone  and  mortar  thrown  together,  without  ta^te 
or  symmetry — ^long  sallas  in  the  Spanish  style,  and  a  few  fruit  trees,! 
scattered  promiscuously  among  groves  of  olive.  Isabella,  hoirerer^ 
is  said  to  be  the  neatest  country  palace  in  the  kingdom  ;  aod  al- 
though the  architecture  is  strictly  Moorish,  the  ornaments  of  the 
interior,  ar>d,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  internal  arrangementSi  are 
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h  the  Italian  style.  We  were  received  by  several  Neapolitan 
(laves,  to  whose  care  the  palace  is  assigned^  and  who  were  notified 
»f  each  visit  contemplated  by  the  Bey  or  any  of  his  family.  We 
BDtered  a  spacious  gateway,  over  whi^h  a  rampart  had  been  built, 
and  on  which  several  small  brass  field-pieces  were  placed,  and  pur^ 
lued  our  way  into  tl)e  hall,  which  terminated  in  a  view  of  a  ]ai^6 
tank,  or  cistern  of  water,  near  one  hundred  feet  square,  in  which  a 
small  boat  and  one  or  two  frigates,  in  miniature,  bearing  the  Otto- 
man flag,  were  moored.  Around  this  tank,  which,  by  the  Moors,  is 
called  a  jerbi,  and  the  water  of  which  flows  into  the  gardens,  ran 
a  range  of  marble  columns,  supporthig  a  portico,  from  which  the 
doors  of  the  several  apartments  were  seen.  In  these  apartment* 
there  are  no  furniture ;  the  ceiling  is  richly  ornamented  with  sttfcco, 
the  wall  inlaid  with  coloured  marble,  and  a  row  of  Ottomans,  on 
which  cushions  are  placed,  form  all  the  convenience  and  ornament 
if  these  palaces. 

The  slaves  prepared  coffee  and  lemonade  for  us,  and,  as  the 
fiight  approached,  they  seated  themselves  on  the  marble  floor,  and 
gave  as  adescriptlonof  their  unfortunate  situation — the  length  of  time 
they  had  passed  in  slavery-^their  native  country,  birth,  and  fannly« 
It  appeared  strange  to  us,  but  not  less  true,  that  most  of  these  lta« 
lians  had  been  surprised  by  small  parties  of  Turks,  who  had  landed 
from  their  corsairs  and  made  them  prisoners.  We  would  naturally 
suppose  that  the  terrors  of  captivity,  joined  to  the  facility  of  ap<- 
proachingthe  coast  and  efiecting  a  landing,  would  induce  the  govern* 
ment  to  adopt  precautionary  measures,  such  as  fortifying  the  line  of 
coast,  arming  the  people*  and  imbodying  the  militia,  which  would 
tend  to.  afford  a  sure  protection  from  the  inroads  .of  these  pirates^ 
But  so  it  is,  that  a  territory  of  near  six  hundred  miles,  is  wholly 
unprepared  for  resistance,  and  it  does  not  unfrequently  happen, 
that  a  boat's  crew  land  under  cover  of  the  niglU,  and  carry  awaj 
whole  families  into  bondage.  It  would  naturally  be  asked,  are 
these  outrages  committed  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  value  of  the 
ransom  generally  paid  for  a  slave  ?  or  is  it  from  hatred  to  the  Chris'> 
tians  ?  The  motives  are  mixed.  Avarice  has  its  fuH  share,  but  reli« 
gious  prejudice  is  the  powerful  incentive.  Many  of  these  slaves 
were  of  respectable  families.  Several  had  been  twenty  years  pri* 
soaers,  and  had  almost  lost  all  hope  of  being  restored  te  Hkeh 
<^untry* 
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At  dawn  of  day  we  were  awoke  by  the  singing  of  birds,  whicfa 
perched  on  the  iron  lattices  of  the  windows,  and  regaled  as  with 
their  melody.  Cato  had  also  been  disturbed  by  these  warblers 
a  few  minutes  before  he  fell  on  his  sword.  We  were  a  few  leagues 
only  from  Utica,  and  felt  the  analogy  of  the  situation — eirery  thing 
around  us  looked  flourishing — ^the  country,  the  high  road  over 
which  the  Roman  legions  had  marched,  remained  unchanged — the 
stern  patriot  and  his  little  senate  were  no  more. 

We  mounted  our  horses,  and  preceded  by  a  Janizarj  as  a  guide, 
pursued  the  main  road  for  about  five  nules,  antil  it  terminated 
by  a  narrow  path  cut  through  a  mountain,  which  opened  on  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  at  the  extremity  of  which  we  perceived,  on  a  rising 
ground,  some  scattered  ruins.     This  was  Utica. 

We  approached  a  river  of  about  twenty  yards  wide,  with  steep 
banks,  over  which  we  crossed  in  a  flat — the  remains  of  an  ancient 
bridge  were  in  sight  ;  the  freshets  had  destroyed  the  piers,  which 
were  decayed  and  partly  sunken  ;  our  horses  were  safelj  ferried 
over,  and  we  turned  to  look  back  on  the  river  we  had  passed. — 
How  frail  are  the  hopes  of  glory — how  sure  is  the  corroding  hand 
of  time.  It  was  the  Bagrada  of  antiquity  we  had  passed,  on  the 
banks  of  which  Regulus  had  killed  the  enormous  serpent — ^its  stream 
rolled  sluggishly  along,  indifferent  to  passing  events.  On  the 
banks  of  this  river,  now  called  Booshata  by  the  Turks,  have  the 
legions  of  Hannibal  marched,  the  triumphant  army  of  Scipio  en- 
camped. How  often,  perhaps,  has  Cato  paced  its  borders,  deeply 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  state  of  the  republic,  and  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  save  the  common  cause  from  shipwreck  ?  How  often,  an 
that  spot,  has  the  stem  patriot  vowed  to  live  free  or  die  ?  How  often 
hiis  the  senate,  released  from  the  perplexing  cares  of  their  sta- 
tion, assembled  on  its  banks  to  meditate  on  the  high  and  s'olenm  da- 
ties  imposed  on  them  ?  Here  a  Sempronitis,  strongly  urging,  and 
fiercely  supporting  a  call  for  war — there  Lucius,  mildly  essaying  to 
calm  those  turbulent  feelings,  and  wearing  constantly  the  silver  smile 
of  peace.  A  view  of  this  spot  is  a  collateral  evidence  of  history, 
the  events  of  which  pass  rapidly  over  the  mind,  as  we  trace  the 
ruins  of  those  splendid  edifices,  i^hich  a  spirited  and  liberal  people 
had  reared.  We  passed  through  a  small  camp  of  Bedouins,  or 
wandering  Arabs,  who  had  pitched  their  tents^  made  of  coarse 
hair  cloth,  on  the  banks  ef  the  river.    The  sun  "was  just  rising,  md 
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threw  a  rich  tint  on  the  surrounding  country.  In  front,  we  had  a 
view  of  the  sea,  and  the  distant  island  of  Zimbra — to  the  leA,  un- 
der a  bold  and  commanding  promontory,  lay  the  town  of  Porta 
Farina,  near  which  two  or  three  of  the  Bey's  cruisers  were  moored, 
—to  the  right,  and  behind  us,  was  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  by 
narrow  hills,  covered  with  verdure  and  olive  trees.  The  air  wis 
pure  and  soft  as  it  is  in  Attica,  and  we  stopped  near  a  tent  to  sur- 
vey this  rich  and  beautiful  country,  which  a  revolution  of  ages 
had  thrown  into  the  hands  of  barbarians.  We  were  soon  assailed 
by  the  Arab  dogs  in  the  camp,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
wolves,  and  are  extremely  fierce  ;  our  Janizary  tried  to  appease 
them  in  the  Arabic  language,  but  not  succeeding,  he  drew  his  pistol 
from  his  belt  with  an  intention  of  shooting  one  of  them,  which  he 
was  prevented  from  doing  by  their  being  called  off  by  their 
owners. 

The  Mussulmen  are  not  fond  of  strangers.  Their  cold  and  retir- 
ing disposition  unsuits  them  for  habits  of  social  intercourse.  It  is 
also  contrary  to  their  laws  and  customs  for  their  women  to  expose 
their  faces — and  this  is  strictly  observed  in  their  towns  and  cities, 
but  in  the  country  these  laws  are  not  rigidly  enforced.  The  Arab 
women  and  girls,  were  employed  about  the  tents  in  domestic  pur- 
poses— they  viewed  us  with  much  indifference — the  sun  had  scorched 
them  nearly  black — ^they  wore  large  silver  earrings  iud  bracelets 
around  their  ankles,  and  th^ir  appearance  strongly  reminded  us  of 
our  American  Squaws — one  of  them  brought  us  a  few  pieces  of  co- 
loured glass  and  some  coins,  which  she  had  found  on  the  ruins. 

Utica  was  originally  built  on  an  eminence  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  extremely  iiarrow  ;  contrary,  however,  to  the  cus- 
tom pursued  at  Carthage  and  other  important  cities,  the  public 
buildings  were  erected  on  the  plain,  and  only  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  are  to  be  seen  on  the  eminence.  Utica  must  have 
been  a  very  small  city  ;  traces  of  the  wall  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded are  still  discernible — it  took  in  the  before -mentioned  emi- 
nence, and  the  circumference  of  the  whole  city,  according  to  the 
best  calculation,  could  not  have  been  more  thaa  three  miles. 

The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  are  a  great  curiosity — they  oc- 
cupy neariy  the  entire  width  of  the  eminence  ;  but  there  are  no 
vestiges  of  foundation  to  be  seen — ^it  never  could  have  been 
appropriated  to  gymnastio' exercises,  chariot  races,  or  the  exhibi* 
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.tjon  of  gladiators,  but  was  used  for  naumachia,  or  moclc  sea  fights 
,Its  form  is  oval,  and  about  four  hundred  feet  in  circumference  ;  die 
depth,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  apparently  ninety  feet, 
and,  as  near  as  we  could  judge,  the  water  must  have  occupied  a 
depth  of  near  ten  feet.  This  chasm,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  has 
.an  appearance  peculiarly  grand,  and  testifies  the  liberality  of  the 
people  for  whose  amusement  it  was  originally  constructed.  The 
water  was  introduced  into  the  cavity  from  the  Bagrada,  by  meaos 
of  an  aqueduct,  the  ruins  oi  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  emi- 
nence ;  it  entered  at  one  end,  and  was  let  out  at  the  other,  the 
apertures  for  which  are  still  seen.  The  eminence,  or  hiD,  was 
sloped,  in  order  to  give  an  easy  entrance.to  the  amphitheatre  ;  and, 
from  the  present  appearance,  it  might  have  contained  near  twentj 
thousand  people.  The  Romans  were  particularly  attached  to  tks 
species  of  amusement. 

We  descended  on  the  plain,  ib  order  to  discover  the  rains  of  the 
senate  house,  and  was  naturally  attracted  to  the  largest  pile,  as  af- 
fording the  most  reasonable  belief,  from  its  situation  and  extent,  to 
be  all  that  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had  left  of  that  celebrated  edifice. 
It  was  of  stone,  mixed  with  a  strong  cement,  and  so  completelj 
crumbled  in  ruins,  that  no  correct  idea  could  be  formed  of  its  archi- 
tecture or  internal  decorations.  A  circumstance,  howerer,  late!  v 
occurred,  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  senate 
house.  It  is  contrary  to  the  religious  customs  of  Mussulmen  to  dif 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  any  antiques,  or,  as  they  term  them, 
any  coins  or  inuiges  belongii^  to  the  Christina.  The  first  minisier 
was  building  a  splendid  Mosque  at  Tunis,  and  had  given  orders  to 
dig  among  the  ruins  of  Carth^;e  and  Utica  for  columns  of  marble, 
many  of  which,  and  of  varipus  colours,  were  found,  and  were  newly 
polished  for  the  Mosque,  While  the  Moors  were  diggii^  In  Utica, 
and  close  to  the  pile  of  ruins  which  we  concluded  had  been  the 
senate  house,  they  discovered  several  marble  statues,  which  they 
brought  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  at  the  fortress  of  the  Golettn, 
who  permiftled  m  to  view  them.  They  were  all  imperfect,  bui 
had  been  rendered  more  so  by  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  Moors, 
who  n^utilate  every  statue  they  discover,  by  striking  off  the  nose  or  l 
^mbs.  I  examined  these  statues  with  great  attention.  The  first  i« 
>a  figure  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  a  military  dress,  the  head  ornamented 
^ith  oak  leaves,  tolerably  weU  preserved,  both  arms,  and  half  the 
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right  leg  are  wanting,  the  left  leg  is  broken  at  fhe  kn6e,  but  the 
piece  19  preserved,  and  can  be  Jotned  without  difficulty.  Attached 
to  this  statue  ii  the  trunk  of  a  paltn  tree,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes — 
it  is  seven  feet  nine  inches  including  the  pedestal,  of  a  coarse  grained^ 
but  white  marble.  The  second  is  the  statue  of  a  Matron,  the  head, 
the  two  fore  parts  of  the  arms,  and  the  end  of  the  left  foot  ate 
wanting ;  the  position  is  graceful  and  elegant,  and  is  of  white  tnar-* 
ble,  somewhat  discoloured,  and  five  feet  in  height  without  the  head. 
The  third  is  the  statue  of  a  Vestal,  the  head  and  two  fore-arms  are 
wanting,  but  the  draperj  is  inexpressibly  light  and  elegant,  and  the 
feet  are  covered  with  sandals.  The  fourth  is  also  a'Vestal,  witli 
some  difference  as  to  position,  and  of  the  same  height.  The  fifth 
is  a  small  statue  of  a  Vestal,  without  a  head,  and  the  body  broken 
in  two  pieces,  and  when  joined,  is  about  four  feet.  The  sixth  is 
either  a  statue  of  Jupiter  or  of  Esculapius,  the  body  is  broken,  but 
eould  be  easily  joined,  the  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  nose» 
is  welt  preserved,  the  fore  right  atm  and  the  left  band'are  wanting, 
this  statue  has  a  cloak  gracefully  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  on 
which  a  head  of  Mercury  is  elegantly  sculptured  ;  the  height  is 
above  Qve  feet,  and  the  marble  fine  grained,  but  with  a  yelldw 
tioge.  The  seventh  is  the  trunk  of  n  statue,  which  must  have  been 
originally  of  great  beauty;  the  height  is  about  three  feet  two  itiches, 
•f  fine  white  marble,  but  we  found  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  name. 

Here  were  seven  different  statues  found  on  the  ruins  of  Utica» 
and  not  far  from  the  heap  of  broken  colennades,  and  masses  of  brick; 
and  stone,  which  we  had  reason  to  believe  was  the  senate  house. 
Several  columns  of  jaspec  and  porphyry  had  been  found  pn  the 
spot,  and  sent  oyer  to  Italy  by  the  Sapatapa,  to  be  polished  for  his 
Mosque.  From  the  circumstance  of  Utica  being  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  under  his  coptrol  as  Kya 
oftheGoletta,  which  post  is  purchased,  all  valuable  discoveries 
become  his  property.  I  made  great  interest  with  him  to  obtain 
these  statues,  and  offered  him  a  large  sum,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
them  home,  but  the  cunning  Turk  would  not  part  with  them  on 
such  terms;  give  me,  said  he,  a  small  stone  weighing  about  fifty 
carats,  and  you  may  take  them.  I  soon  discovered  that  his  expcc* 
tations  exceeded  my  means,  and  they  remain  at  this  day  at  the 
Goletta,  objects  of  real  cu/iosity. 
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There  neyer  covld  hare  been  any  real  doabt  as  to  the  site  «i 
which  Utica  was  built,  yet  from  the  present  position  of  the  Bagra-i 
da,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  Utica  was  to  the 
northward  or  the  southward  of  it  There  is  no  difference  of  opi*! 
nion  as  to  Utica  having  been  a  maritime  city,  and  was  said  to  hare 
been  built  between  Carthage  and  the  Promontory  of  ApoUo,  dov 
called  Cape  Zibeeb,  or  Porta  Farina,  between  which,  it  is  now  ■{ 
level  piece  of  ground,  with  no  elevations  or  promontories,  and  alai 
full  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  eminence,  near  which  tke| 
ruins  are  to  be  seen.  How  does  this  correspond  with  the  maritime 
character  which  Ptolemy,  Polybius,  and  other  writers  assign  to| 
Utica  ?  There  is  no  accounting  for  it,  without  we  adopt  the  po^- 
tion  of  Dr.  Shaw,  '*  that  the  ground  to  the  breadth  of  three  or  foar 
miles  from  the  sea  shore,  should  appear  to  be  an  acquisition  to  tk 
continent,  occasioned  by  the  easterly  winds,  and  the  copious  addh 
tion  of  mud  that  is  left  at  every  inundationof  the  Mejerdah  or  Ba- 
grada.''  We  were  confimfted  in  this  belief  by  actual  experimeot 
Count  Borgia,  after  taking  a  sketch  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  oalj 
could  have  been  used  for  the  naumachia,  as  the  watermark  could  be 
discerned,  setoff  with  a  view  of  discoTering  the  position.of  the  poTt,i 
which  Ptolemy  {daces  to  the  eastward  of  the  Promontorium  ApoUoni*. 
Now  all  modern  writers  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  contend  that  Pto- 
lemy should  have  placed  Utica  to  the  westward  ;  but  he  was  right,  a! 
we  subsequently  discovered,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  froa 
the  ruins,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Bagrada,  the  foundation  of  the 
wall  which  encompassed  the  city.  Here  then  was  the  ancient  port, 
which,  as  it  now  is,  was  south-east  from  the  Promontory  of  Apollo 
and  two  miles  and  a  half  of  sand,  level,  andformingabeach,  until  r 
reaches  the  sea,  is  the  alluvial  which  has  been  collecting  in  h 
many  centuries  from  the  easterly  gales*  Thus  the  semi-circulai 
bay,  between  Carthage  and  Porta  Farina,  extended  in  ancient  tiroes 
three  miles  further  back,  and  then  the  port  was  under  the  eminenci 
on  which  the  ruins  of  Utica  are  now  to  be  seen. 

It  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  experiment  to  explore  the  name; 
ous  subterraneous  passages  with  which  these  ruins  abound  ;  n 
discovered,  under  ground,  one  or  two  chambers,  neatly  plastered 
in  one  a  small  altar  was  found»  which  was  probably  dedicated  v 
•erne  domestic  God^ 
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From  the  eminence,  to  the  north  and  sonth,  the  eye  coursed 
irer  an  extensive  plain  ;  to  the  east,  upwards  of  a  league,  is  the 
"iLttra  Comeliay  named  as  such  from  its  being  the  head  quarters  of 
^  Cornelius  ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  plain  surrounding  Utica, 
rhich,  in  extent,  is  admirably  adapted  for  military  purposes,  and 
arms  a  beautiful  landscape ^  was  used  for  the  Roman  encampments^ 
rhich  Caesar  tells  us,  reached  within  a  mile  of  Utica. 

Under  Cape  Zibeeb,  the  Promontorivm  Apotttmis  of  antiquity^ 
3ys  the  fortified  town  of  Porta  Farina,  so  called,  from  its  being  ia 
he  vicinity  of  salt-works.  The  Africans  called  it  Ruscinona,  It 
}rmerly  was  a  good  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  but  the  accumulation 
f  sand  and  mud  from  easterly  gales,  has  choked  up  the  channel. 
Corsairs  of  Tunis,  fitted  for  sea  from  the  canal  at  the  Goletta,  g^- 
erally  take  in  water  at  this  place,  of  which  there  is  a  good  spring. 
The  town  contains  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  whose  pursuits 
re  partly  commercial  and  agricultural;  it  is  walled,  and  has  abatteryi 
1  which  a  few  soldiers  are  stationed.  In  ancient  times,  although 
ear  Carthage  and  Utica,  great  quantities  of  corn  and  provisions  •  H 
rere  shipped  from  this  port,  which  is  of  some  importance,  la^ing^^^V^ 
he  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  if  taken  from  the  Turks,  would  become 
I  safe  place  of  deposit.  A  son  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  is  governoi^ 
f  this  place. 

Nothing  was  more  common  in  ancient  times,  when  navigatioii  .. 
ras  but  ijfkiperfectly  understood,  to  mistake  the  various  Capes  and 
lead  lands,  in  a  voyage  to  Carthage.  Of  these  there  were  three, 
€ry  conspicuous  ;  Cape  Blanco,  the  Pronumfanum  Candidum^  or 
Phite  promontory,  at  which  Scipio  landed  on  his  first  expedition  to 
Africa  ;  Cape  Zibeeb,  the  ancient  Prontawtorium  Appolonis ;  and 
'ape  Bon,  the  ancient  Promontory  of  Mercury.  Between  Cape 
Uanco  and  Cape  Bon,  which  takes  in  Zibeeb,  Utica  and  Carthage, 
he  distance  may  be  computed  at  sixty  miles.  Eight  miles  to  the 
outhward  of  Cape  Blanco,  and  forty  miles  from  Porta  Farina,  id 
he  town  of  Bizerta.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  most  extensive 
ad  valuable  lake,  having  a  communication  with  the  sea,  and  near 
itty  miles  in  circumference,  near  the  mouth  of  which,  is  the 
ncient  port  of  Hippo ^  so  called  by  Scylax,  though  it  was  generally 
ermed,  in  ancient  times,  Hippo  Dyarrhytui,  There  are  some  ruins 
vhich  marks  the  ancient  port,  broken  piers  and  abutments,  to  keep 
€  the  inroads  of  the  sea  are  yet  to  be  seen*     TJhis  lake  has  a 
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great  depth  of  water,  by  some  it  is  said,  from  twentj^  Xxi  fiilj 
fathoms  ;  the  Mediterranean  enters  it  briskly,  and  it  is  in  extent^ 
convenience,  and  situation,  infinite^  superior  to  the  Lake  of  Tnoii, 
and  could  be  made  a  sea  port  of  greater  importance  than  any  in 
Africa,  as  the  ancient  port  is  finely  situated,  and  the  channel  only 
\vants  cl^aring  to  admit  vessels  of  any  burthen.  From  this  vast 
lake,  a  small  channel  leads  into  another  lake,  very  little  less  in  cir- 
cumference, and  having  the  same  depth  of  water ;  here  then  are 
two  great  natural  reservoirs,  capable  of  holding  all  the  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  civilized  nations  ;  within  sight  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  open  only  to  the  north  wind,  surrounded  also  by  a  country  sus- 
ceptible of  the  highest  cultivation.  The  finest  species  of  fish  of  a 
large  size,  and  like  our  streaked  bass,  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  these  lakes.  The  place  is  entirely  neglected  by  the  Bey  of 
Tunis ;  it  once  exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain,  but  its 
contiguity  to  the  sea,  and  weak  defence^  prevents  the  town  bein^ 
increased  in  size  and  importance. 

Bizerta  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  rerj 
poor ;  fruits  of  the  most  delicate  kind  are  cultivated  near  the  town^ 
particularly  large  and  excellent  flavoured  peaches.  The  Gulf  of 
Bizerta  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  Gulf  of  Tunis.  The  sei 
coast  to  Cape  Zibeeb,  is  high  and  rocky,  and  between  the  two  pro- 
montories are  the  Draeontia  of  the  ancients,  now  called  the  Cani, 
or  Dogs;  these  are  clusters  of  rocks  and  islands,  which  are  very 
dangerous.  An  American  ship  firom  Tunis  was  entirely  lost  upoK 
them  in  1810. 

There  is  a  good  wagon  road  from  Bizerta  to  Tunis,  which  passes 
by  Utica  ;  the  distance  between  the  two  places,  by  land,  may  be 
about  thirty  miles.  About  the  same  distance  from  Bizerta,  is  the 
island  of  Tabarca,  now  used  as  a  depot  for  the  coral  fishery ;  oi 
the  importance  of  this.trade,  and  the  island,  I  shall  speak  hereafter ; 
it  has  good  anchorage,  is  strongly  defended,  and  lays  at  the  mootb 
of  the  river.  Wad  el  ^niber.  Thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Ta- 
barca, is  La  Cala :  formerly  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Frenck 
African  company,  which  derived  immense  benefits  from  its  grain, 
hemp  and  flax  ;  this  is  the  maritime  boundary  of  the  kingdom  u 
the  west. 

Returning  to  Tunis,  a  view  of  the  antiquities  of  the  interior, 
promised  to  occupy  my  attention  the  first  leisure  moment ;  in  the 
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meantime,  the  eDvirons  of  that  city,  particnlarly  to  the  south-east,  « 

promised  some  curiosities,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  day's  ride*  * 
In  Tunis  there  are  no  antiquities  to  be  found  ;  pieces  of  broken 
columns,  freizes  and  pediments,  are  here  and  there  obserred  in 
Bome  modern  building ;  they  were,  however,  brought  from  Car- 
thage or  Utica,  and  when  any  spacious  building  is  progressing,  it 
was  not  unconmu)n  for  the  Moors  to  search  for  such  columns  as 
would  answer  their  purpose.  In  one  of  the  city  baths,  a  column 
ii  still  preserved,  which  was  found  at  El  Mem.  The  inscription  is 
tt  follows  : 

Imp,  Cmbam, 

DiTi  Nerv£  Nepos 

Divi  Tbaiana  Parthici  F. 

Traiahvs  Hadrianvs 

Avo.  PoiTT.  Max.  Trib. 

Pot.   VII.  Cos.  III. 

ViAM  A.  Carthaoihb 

Tbeve^ten  Stravit 

Per  Leg.  III.  Avo. 

P.  MiTiLio  Secohdo. 
Leo.  Avo.  Pr«  Pr. 
Between  the  Goletta  and  Tnnis,  to  the  east,  a  small  village  is 
built  on  a  rising  ground,  containing  but  few  hoaaes,  and  the  tomb  of 
a  Santon  ;  this  is  called  AiUs  or  /2&adtf,  and  is  one  of  the  few  towns 
which  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Near  this  place  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Regulus  and  the  Carthagenians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated,  in  consequence  of  the  unskilful  manner  in  which 
HaDDo  placed  his  elephants.  The  ground  is  broken  and  uneven, 
and  several  eminences  a^e  near  this  village,  and  at  a  distance,  over 
a  fertile  plain,  rises  the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  border, 
under  which,  are  the  celebrated  tepid  baths  of  Hamam-Leef. — 
Although  these  baths  are  still  resorted  to,  as  a  remedy  for  almost 
«very  disorder,  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  splendour  of  the  ancients, 
Who  were  accustomed  to  visit  this  place,  from  every  part  of  Italy, 
and  which  was  considered  a  most  fashioiuible  summer  residence. — 
There  are  several  good  houses  in  the  place,  and  accommodations 
for  invalids,  besides  a  small  palace,  used  by  the  Bey  and  his  sons 
for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  who, 
M  that  watering  place,  appear  to  enjoy  more  liberty  than  they  do 
at  Bardo,  pay  visits,  ride  out  but  thinly  covered,  on  mules,  and 
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{rati  fy  themseives  with  a  good  loDg  stare  at  any  Christian  who  may 
walk  under  the  grated  arcades.  The  disposition  of  Turkish  ladies 
to  be  friendly  and  sociable,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it  is  knowD, 
that  they  hazard  every  thing  to  give  facilities  to  their  curiosity. 

At  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  Hamam-Leef,  is  an  extensive 
mine  of  lead,  which  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  ;  that  article 
being  little  used  in  Tunis,  it  is  not  an  object  of  much  speculation  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  working 
these  mines. 

About  an  hour's  ride  from  Haman-Leef,  and  situated  on  tlie  bor- 
ders of  an  extensive  plain,  is  the  town  of  Solyman.  Thi»  place 
contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly  Moors  from  Anda- 
lusia, and  their  descendants «  who,  in  this  small  village,  tranquilly 
pursue  their  various  occupations,  and  preserve  many  of  those 
enlightened  and  polished  customs  which  rendered  them  so  illus- 
trious  in  Spain.  1  obtained  butter  from  this  place,  it  was  asually 
brought  me  in  small  earthen  crocks,  weighing  two  pounds  ;  they  put 
the  milk  and  cream  of  goats  together  in  a  skin,  and  then  shake  it, 
until  it  is  churned  ;  the  butter,  however,  is  full  of  dirt  and  hair, 
and  is  melted,  cleansed  and  salted,  and  then  has  the  taste  of  Irish 
iirkin  butter.  Theie  are  no  ruins  at  Solyman,  it  is  not  bnilt  on  the 
site  of  any  ancient  town. 

Pursuing  the  borders  of  the  sea  shore,  and  to  the  north-east  of 
Solyman,  about  six  miles,  there  is  another  small  village,  thinly  in- 
habited, called  Aforaisah,  theMaxula  of  the  ancients.  This  town, 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  was  of  considerable  note,  and  exported 
grain  in  small  craft.  The  ruins  of  a  narrow  harbour,  together 
with  some  cisterns,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Between  this  place  and 
Cape  Bon,  the  ancient  Promontory  of  Mercury,  a  number  of  ruins, 
and  the  sites  of  towns  and  villages,  are  to  be  seen  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  extending  from  that  cape,  until  we  reach  the  lake,  the  ancients 
conjsidered  that  slip  of  land,  partly  low,  and  partly  protected  by 
rugged  mountains,  as  safe  and  convenient  situations  for  small  mari^ 
time  towns,  as  it  was  from  each  of  them  but  a  short  stretch  to 
Cartilage  or  Utica. 

Another  hot  bath  is  found  near  the  Promontory  of  Hercules, 
spoken  of  by  Livy,  as  the  CaUdcsAquct^  which  is  near  the  creek  of 
Gurbos,  the  ancient  Carpis, 
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There  is  a  Saint  called  Seedy  Doude^  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Hassulmen,  about  six  miles  from  Cape  Bon«  The  tomb,  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  is  considered  as  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Praetorium,  from 
the  circumstance  of  three  tessalated  pavements,  wrought  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  with  birds,  horses  and  fishes,  being  found 
Bear  it.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Turks,  finding  the  building 
suitable  for  their  purpose,  made  use  of  it ;  the  Saint,  however,  is 
baried  there,  and  they  will  allow  no  person,  except  a  Mussulman, 
to  approach  the  tomb.  The  ancient  town  of  J^isua  was  built  near 
it,  and  had  a  good  harbour,  which  was  generally  made  by  vessels 
bound  to  Carthage,  when  the  wind  headed  them  off. 

Not  far  from  the  cape,  and  under  its  rugged  base,  is  the  AquUaria 
of  antiquity,  a  place  whose  site  has  created  great  curiosity,  and 
promoted  considerable  research  ;  although  no  ruins  of  interest  are 
to  be  found,  there  is  still  sufficient  to  indicate  the  place  beyond 
any  doubt.  It  was  here  that  Curio  landed  his  troops,  which,  be- 
fore he  reached  Hamam-Leef,  were  defeated  by  Sabura,  No 
modern  dwellings  are  to  be  found  on  the  spot,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  shore.  It  was  behind  Aqui- 
laria,  and  some  distance  up  the  mountains,  where  the  quarries 
formerly  were  found,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  in  his  17th  book, 
furnished  Carthage  and  Utica  with  marble.  These  quarries,  which 
are  still  open,  and  situated  in  a  romantic  spot,  have  not  been  worked 
since  that  peiiod,  and,  doubtless,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  various 
kinds  of  marble. 

Having  reached  Cape  Bon,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  mountains 
of  Sicily  can  be  seen  in  a  clear  day,  the  coast  then  makes  in  towards 
the  eastward,  and  contains  many  modern  and  ancient  ports  of  con- 
sequence. For  the  first  fifteen  miles,  the  beach  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  but  few  straggling  villages  and  clusters  of  houses  are  to  be  seen, 
the  town  of  Galipia  or  Calibia,  the  Gypea  or  Clupta  of  the  ancients, 
being  the  first  of  any  note  presenting  itself  af^er  you  double  the 
cape.  This  was  not  an  important  place  in  ancient  times,  as  no 
ruins  of  consequence  are  to  be  seen.  The  port  is  defended  by  a 
castle  in  bad  repair,  and  the  town  contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 
who  raise  com,  and  manafacture  oil,  for  which  they  have  mills  tor 
bruise  the  olive. 

Twenty  miles  from  Clupea,  is  Gurba,  the  ancient  Curahit,  at 
which  plac^  there  are  ruins  of  cisterns,  and  part  of  a  Roman  bridge.  - 
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From  Clupea  to  the  Oulf  of  Hamam-ett,  the  country  aboands  with 
antiquities,  which  proTes,  beyond  doubt,  that  it  was  once  a  most 
flourishing  part  of  Africa. 

At  Nabal,  a  small  Turkish  town,  are  to  be  seen,  the  ruins  of 
Neapolit;  and  a  vast  number  of  mutilated  inscriptions,  and  brokea 
columns,  attest  its  former  importance.  Further  on,  are  seen,  the 
remains  of  the  Civitat  Sigitana^  supposed  to  be,  but  very  errone- 
ously, the  ancient  Adrumetum.  Beyond  this  place,  on  a  plain,  is 
the  Menarahy  a  species  of  mausoleum,  but  supposed  to  be  used 
formerly  as  a  light  house,  as  several  altars  were  found,  on  which 
the  menaroy  or  lamps,  were  originally  placed.  Small  creeks,  broken 
bridges,  and  columns  of  marble,  spread  about  this  plain,  proves  it 
to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  flourishing  city,  and  near 
which  is  the  Gulf  and  town  of  Hamam-ett  This  town  has  now 
about  7000  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  wealthy,  and  carry  oa 
a  profitable  trade  with  Tunis,  by  means  of  light  barks  and  sandals, 
and  exchange  their  wool,  oil  and  wheat,  for  colonial  produce,  iron 
and  money.  Dr.  Shaw  has  investigated,  with  great  attention  and 
ability,  the  country  which  surrounds  Hamam-ett,  together  with  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Adnunetom, 
the  Heraclea  of  the  lower  empire,  was  situated  on  that  spot,  and 
after  many  learned,  but  not  conclusive  arguments,  he  decides,  thai 
it  was  not  built  there.  There  is,  doubtless,  the  greatest  diflficulty, 
in  the  present  time,  to  give  a  satis&ctory  name  to  so  maay  sites 
and  ruins  within  a  small  compass,  as  those  from  Cape  Boa  to  Ha- 
mam-ett. There  can  be  no  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  Carthage, 
Utica,  and  several  sea  ports,  but  nothing  is  more  general,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  than  to  give  to  one  village  the  ancient 
name  belonging  to  another.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
altered,  the  distances  appear  greater,  and  the  latitudes  difler  essen- 
tially. Dr.  Shaw  then  places  Adrumetum,  at  Herkla,  the  of^posite 
side  of  the  Gulf,  which,  as  near  as  possible,  corresponds  with  the 
ancient  map  of  D'Ainville. 

Five  leagues  farther  is  the  important  town  of  Susa,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  ancient  Aiispina,  although  the  learned  Doctor 
thinks,  that  at  SoJudit,  a  league  further,  the  site  of  Ruspina  should 
be  placed.  The  town  of  Susa  is  situated  on  the  head  of  a  small 
bay,  opened  to  the  north-east  gales,  but  having  good  anchorage. — 
It  exports  the  finest  oil  in  the  kingdom,  by  some  called,  vii^  oil  ef 
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Dabermahl  ;  the  country,  for  many  miles,  is  highly  caldrated,  and 
so  rich,  as  to  produce,  without  much  labour,  great  quantities  of 
wheat  and  corn,  and  a  vast  number  of  olive  trees,  and  Susa 
may  be  considered,  for  its  great  agricultural  advantages,  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  Tunis,  and  might  be  made  a  port  of  consi- 
derable consequence,  if  in  the  hands  of  more  enterprising  masters. 
The  town  contains  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  few  Chris- 
tian residents.  Tartans  from  France,  load  with  oil  at  Susa,  which 
costs  less  when  purchased  there,  than  at  Tunis.  A  variety  of  frag* 
ments  of  marble  have  been  found  near  the  town,  but  no  inscrip 
tions. 

From  this  place  to  Monastier,  is  seven  leagues ;  Scipio  occu- 
pied the  whole  tract  of  country  with  his  army,  considering  it  the 
most  rich  and  fruitful. 

Monastier  is  yet  more  populous  than  Susa,  and  without  export- 
ing as  much  valuable  produce,  they  manufacture  the  fine  bernouse 
and  other  woollen  garments.  The  port  is  rather  more  safe  than  thai 
of  Susa. 

Six  miles  from  Monastier,  is  the  Septis  of  the  ancients,  between 
which  and  Sfax,  there  are  several  sites  of  ancient  towns,  and  a  va- 
riety of  interesting  antiquities.  Sfax,  or  El  Sfakusy  is  a  walled  town, 
containing  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  valu- 
ahle  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  oil,  and  also  manufacture  woollens 
and  soap. 

The  Gulf  of  Cabes,  the  SyrtiM  Minor  of  the  ancients,  com- 
mencesnear  Susa,  and,  in  a  semi-circular  direction,  measures  70 
miles,  filled  with  populous  and  flourishing  towns,  of  which  Cabet 
is  the  most  distinguished.  This  was  called  Epickus  by  Scylax,  and 
was  a  very  celebrated  city  in  ancient  times,  as  fine  and  heavy  masses 
of  marble  are  found,  together  with  many  fragments  of  buildii^. 

Cabes,  or  Gabs^  contains  near  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  pos- 
sessing a  fierce  and  warlike  character ;  they  have  but  little  com- 
merce, and  the  gardens  produce  great  quantities  of  dates,  and  the 
herb  called  kenna^  with  which  Turkish  women  stain  their  nails  and 
eye-brows.  Near  this  place  is  the  island  of  Jerbi,  which  is  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  an  opulent  and  valuable 
possession  ;  the  finest  shawls,  boumouses^  and  woollens,  aremanu* 
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ftctured  on  this  inland,  which  is  well  defended,  and  contains  30,000 
inhabitants. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  sea-ports  and  possessions  o« 
the  eastern  borders,  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  very  interesting, 
and  which,  eyen  pow,  are  flourishing  and  important,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  mention  the  towns  in  the  interior,  as  they  are  less  known 
at  the  present  day,  than  those  on  the  sea  coast,  and  once  they  con- 
stituted a  portion  of  those  splendid  cities  and  villages  which  were 
tributary  to  Carthage« 

Taking  a  departure  due  west  from  Susa,  and  at  a  distance  of  24 

miles,  is  the  town  of  Cairouan,  or  Kair-wan^  the  most  popaloos 

and  rich  inland  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  differing  yery  little  in 

size  from  Tunis, — and  was  the  first  city,  in  which  the  Mussulmeo 

'  took  up  their  residence^  on  their  arriyal  from  Asia,  in  G47. 

Kair-wan,  the  Ficus-AvguHi  of  the  ancients,  is  bnilt  on  a  sandj 
plain,  it  could  not  originally  have  been  a  place  of  much  commerce^ 
but  probably  it  was  a  manufacturing  city,  which  supplied  the  sea- 
ports, and  was  within  a  few  hours  ride  of  Adrumetum,  Susa,  Ru- 
pina,  and  the  Parades,  or  Aphrodisium.  There  are  no  inscrip- 
tions to  be  found,  but  several  fragments  of  antiquity  are  distributed 
throughout  the  city.  It  is,  however,  celebrated  for  a  magnificent 
Mosque,  of  which  travellers  and  Mussulmen  speak  in  the  high^ 
terms,  and  it  is  said  to  be  superior  in  embellishments  to  the  Mosqae 
liuilt  at  Tunis  by  the  Sapatapa,  which  cost  a  million  of  dollars.  In 
searching  for  pillars  to  support  this  Mosque,  the  whole  range  of 
sea  coast,  from  the  Promontory  of  Mercujy,  to  the  Gulf  of  Cab&, 
was  strictly  examined,  and  it  is  said,  that  the  Mosque  contains  500 
pillars  of  marble,  many  of  which  are  Jasper  and  Ferd  ArUiqvi» 
Kair-wan  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Susa,  Sfaz  and  Tunis; 
it  is  walled,  and  defended  by  several  forts.  The  want  of  a  correct 
map,  added  to  the  ignorance  and  jealousy  of  the  Mussulmen,  a 
stranger  finds  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  extent,  popala- 
tioD,  and  wealth  of  the  towns  in  the  interior. 

Behind  Kair-wan  are  the  mountains  of  UsalUanus  of  antiquity^ 
which  furnished  the  cavalry  of  Massanissa  with  some  of  its  most 
active  and  warlike  soldiers  ;  they  are  at  present  but  thinly  inba* 
bited,  and  are  supposed  to  contain  mines  of  lead  and  silver.. 
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leaking  a  direction  towards  the  south  and  the  sea  coast,  passing 
over  several  beds  of  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
Kair-wan,  and  about  six  miles  from  Ruspina,  is  El  GemnUy  cele- 
brated for  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre.  This  was  the 
Tisro  or  Tisdra  of  antiquity,  which  Caesar  for  some  time  made  the 
head-quarters  of  his  army.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Tunis  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  amphitheatre,  as  being  one  of  the  most  splendid 
relics  in  Africa,  and  probably  not  exceeded  by  any  in  Europe.  It 
was  used  once  as  a  fortification,  and  to  give  it  a  proper  character 
for  defence,  they  blew  up  the  facades  and  destroyed  the  entrances. 
It  had  sixty *four  arches,  the  arena  is  circular,  and  from  its  being 
cased  with  marble,  and  having  a  deep  well  in  the  centre,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  used  for  the  Naumackiay  the  seats  and 
Tomitorios  are  entire,  and  the  whole  present  a  sublime  spectacle  of 
a  building,  spacious  and  splendid,  and  standing  entire,  surrounded 
by  a  waste  of  sand,  and  blackened  by  age.  Very  little  has  ever 
been  said  respecting  this  amphitheatre.  Dr.  Shaw  believes,  and 
with  good  cause,  V  ^^^^  ^  ^^  elder  Gordian  was  proclaimed  Em- 
peror at  this  city,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  gratitude  to  the  place 
where  he  received  the  purple,  he  might  have  been  the  founder 
of  it,*' 

Pursuing  a  course  towards  the  westward,  between  El  Gemme 
and  K^y  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom,  a  variety  of  towns  and  vil^ 
lages  present  themselves,  bearing  more  or  less  interesting  vestiges 
of  antiquity,  and  somewhat  thickly  settled  ;  but  there  is  no  place 
where  the  antiquities  are  so  extensive  as  at  Spaitla,  thirty  miles 
from  the  Algerine  borders.  This  was  the  Sufeiula  of  the  ancients, 
And  is  situated  near  the  river  Wad^al-hatab.  It  has  a  triumphal 
vch,  built  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  large  centre,  and  two  smaller 
arches,  splendidly  embellished,  and  in  the  most  light  and  ornamental 
style  of  architecture.  From  this  arch  a  spacious  causeway  is  built, 
like  the  Appian  way  in  Rome,  flawed  with  square  stones,  with 
only  the  difference,  that  on  each  side  of  this  walk  id  a  breast- 
work ;  it  leads  to  a  portico,  light  and  airy,  which  is  finally  termi* 
^ted  by  three  temples  in  good  preservation.  The  triumphaJL  arches 
^«V  the  following  inscription  :— 

Imp.  C£sir  Avo.  ****** 
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Eighteen  miles  cast  of  Sufetala,  isGilma,  the  a7ma  of  antiqaity, 
which  has  yet  the  area  of  a  temple,  in  good  preservation.  To  the 
west,  and  abont  the  same  distance,  is  Cassareen,  the  Colania  SeU- 
litana  of  the  ancients.  This  village  is  thickly  inhabited  by  the 
Moors,  and  is  pleasantly  situated,  near  the  river  Derb.  There  ii 
a  curious  Triumphal  Arch,  placed  upon  a  singular  kind  of  eminence, 
in  good  preservation,  but  of  a  heavy  and  gloomy  style  of  architec- 
ture. This  place  is  filled  with  inscriptions,  which  proves,  that  the 
colony  of  the  Scillitana,  was  formed  into  a  Roman  province  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Cassareen  has  a  variety  of  mausolia, 
or  small  towers,  the  facades  and  entablatures  of  which,  contaia 
^carious  prose  and  poetic  inscriptions. 

Twenty  miles  further,  westward  from  the  Colonta  Scillitana^  are 
the  remains  of  Ferre-anah,  supposed  to  be,  from  its  isolated  situa- 
tion, the  Thdia  of  antiquity,  once  the  largest  city  of  Bizacium.— 
Jugurtha,  after  his  defeat  by  Metellus,  fled  to  Thala.  Floras, 
Procopius,  Cellarius,  and  St.  Cyprian,  have  spoken  much  respect- 
ing Thala,  and  after  a  strict  inquiry  by  geographers,  they  all  seem 
to  unite  in  placing  it  at  Ferre-anah.  This  town  was  originally 
walled,  and  has  but  few  remains  of  antiquity.  A  copious  strean 
of  water  runs  near  it,  and  the  inhabitants  trade  in  com  and  wooL 

Thirty-six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Ferre-anah,  and  approach- 
ing the  country  of  the  Jereed,  is  the  town  of  Ga&a»  fonneiij  the 
Copse  of  Jugurtha,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground^ 
surrounded  by  cultivation.  There  is  a  variety  of  curious  inscrip- 
tions in  this  town,  together  with  the  remains  of  baths,  reservoirs, 
and  broken  colonnades. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Gafia,  is  Gorbata,  the  ancient 
Orhita^  a  small  town,  having  few  if  any  relics  of  antiquity.  This 
town  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  Jtreedy  or  dry  country,  into  which,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  or  Carthagenians  proceeded  far, 
and  about  six  leagues  further,  is  the  lake  ShUk-ettawdeah^  or  Lakt 
of  Marks^  so  called  from  its  being  studed  with  small  islands.     Tbe 
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distance  of  this  lake  from  the  lesser  Syrtis,  is  not  considerable, 
and  may,  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  taken  for  the  Palus  Tritonu$ 
of  the  ancients,  spoken  of  by  Pliny,  Mela,  Pallas,  Callimachus, 
and  Ptolemy.  This,  with  a  few  towns  of  no  great  note,  very  nearly 
reach  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom. 

Tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  of  traders,  and  of  the  military,  are 
constantly  trarersing  this  country,  and  arriving  at  Tunis,  on  com- 
mercial or  political  affairs.  I  made  it  a  point  to  inquire  of  these 
people,  the  Arab  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  belonged,  toge- 
ther with  a  description  of  such  antiquities  as  still  existed,  and  the 
&ce  of  the  country.  These  I  compared  with  ancient  names,  as 
mentioned  by  geographers,  and  found  them  generally  to  corres- 
pond. 

The  sites  of  ancient  places,  together  with  inscriptions,  have  been 
faithfully  observed  in  the  rapid  tour  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who  has  more 
leisurely  arranged  and  collated  his  notes.  His  work,  therefore, 
maybe  considered  the  most  faithful  on  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
tnd  to  these  antiquities,  he  has,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  sucri6ced 
more  important  accounts  of  the  modern  history  of  Barbary.  This 
bifltory,  I  have  some  reason  to  hope,  will  constitute,  ere  long,  a 
subject  of  strict  inquiry,  by  some  European  power  who  has  the 
DclinatioD  and  means,  to  give  a  very  different  character  to  this  in- 
£resting  and  valuable  country,  which  combines  a  climate  and  soil 
nore  salubrious,  rich  and  fertile,  more  capable  of  cultivation,  and 
possessing  marine  depots,  and  commanding  situations,  in  greater 
ibundance  than  the  European  possessions  on  the  opposite  shores  "^ 
)f  the  Mediterranean. 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  the  privateer  Aballino  returned 
rom  Tripoli,  the  English  had  raised  the  blockade,  as  hostilities 
letween  the  two  countries  were  to  cease,  in  conformity  with  the 
tipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  The  prize  masters  of  the  two 
essels  illegally  captured  within  the  waters  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
lade  a  declaration  of  &cts,  according  to  law,  and  they  were  valaed 
t  J46,000.  In  affixii^g  this  value,  I  was  aware,  that  had  the 
essels  and  cargoes  been  sold  in  Tunis,  they  would  not  have 
etted  half  that  sum  ;  but  as  peace  had  taken  place,  there  ex- 
ited no  obstacle  to  their  clearing  for  the  United  States,  and  as 
beir  caiso   consisted  of  fresh  currants,   oil  and  fish,  together 
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with  other  articles,  I  was  persaaded  that  they  would  have  yielded 
that  sum. 

The  privateer  departed  for  Marseilles,  for  a  homeward  cargo, 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  the  Minister  of  Marine,  present- 
ing the  pcotest,  and  demanding  payinent  He  again  refused  paying 
for  their  value,  and  recapitulated  the  yarious  sums  of  money  and 
presents  which  our  government  had  made  to  the  Regency,  to  pur- 
chase their  good  will ;  and  finally  assured  me,  that  if  the  Britbh 
restored  these  yessels,  I  siiould  have  them,  if  not,  the  Bey  ^ould 
sustain  no  loss,  as  he  would  not  pay  a  piastre.  On  this  subject,  hii 
excellency  and  myself  had  another  warm  argument,  and  I  assured 
him  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  policy  heretofore  pursued 
by  our  government,  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  we  could  not, 
consistent  with  our  national  honour,  submit  to  any  aggressions  from 
a  foreign  power  ;  that  it  was  not  the  ralue  of  these  vessels,  but  the 
principle,  connected  with  the  protection  of  our  rights,  and  main- 
tenance of  our  treaty,  which  demanded  prompt  redress  in  this  in- 
stance ;  that  if  the  British  could  be  permitted  to  capture  our  vessels, 
within  the  waters,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bey,  there  was  no 
assigning  limits  to  their  depredations ;  and  when  the  Bey  was  com- 
pelled to  make  good  their  injuries  and  depredations,  a  sense  of 
justice  would  probably  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  measures.  The 
Minister  repeated  his  firm  refusal  to  pay  any  part  of  the  sum,  and 
we  separated. 

Our  discussions  on  this  subject  naturally  led  to  a  considef^on  of 
the  measures  contemplated  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Algerines. 
Peace  had  been  proclaimed  with  Great  Britain,  and,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  European  powers  generally,  and  particubirly  of  the 
Algerines,  the  conclusion  of  the  war  found  the  American  navy 
increased  in  magnitude,  and  advanced  in  character;  and  just  released 
from  a  successful  contest  with  a.  powerful  nation,  was  fully  pre* 
pared  to  redress  our  wrongs,  and  the  wrongs  which  civilizedi 
powers  had  generally  sustained  from  the  barbarians  in  Africa. 

The  history  of  our  relations  with  the  Barbary  States,  presenHJ 

some  curious  facts.      Our  connexion  with   these  Regencies  w« 

originally  predicated  upon  tributes  and  presents,  which  we  wooUi 

^^^*x  have  avoided,  had  not  the  example  of  other  nations,  joined  to| 

laritime  weakness,  and  the  want  of  commerce,  induced  us  t$ 
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conform  to  a  ciistom,  *^  more  honoured  in  die  breach^  than  the 
observance." 

After  the  conclusion  of  onrwar  for  Independence,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  became  fami- 
liar to  these  pirates,  and  they  would  no  longer  permit  us  to  seek  the 
protection  of  any  power,  but  urged  the  necessity  in  their  prompt 
mode  of  forming  a  treaty  and  paying  tribute.  Col.  Humphries,  then 
minister  at  Portugal,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Morocco,  and  through 
the  agency  of  the  American  Minister  at  St.  James,  treaties,  con- 
formable to  those  of  other  nations,  were  concluded  with  all  the 
Regencies,  which  were  subjected  to  those  occasional  infractions^ 
which  the  rapacity  of  these  people  were  instrumental  in  committing. 
Our  conunerce  began  to  increase,  and  the  safety  c^  our  seamen  in 
the  Mediterranean,  urged  upon  the  government  the  expediency  of 
complying  with  the  demands  of  the  Barbary  States.  We  had  no 
navjr,  at  that  period,  capable  of  enforcing  our  treaty,  and  we  en- 
joyed a  consideration  due  to  oar  tributes,  not  to  our  worth. 

Joel  Barlow  was  at  Algiers,  a  man  whose  talents,  inquiring  mind, 
and  conciliating  conduct,  admirably  qualified  him  for  a  public* 
station. 

At  Tangier^  a  foreigner,  Mr.  Simpson,  was  appointed,  and  at 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  we  had  agents,  ignorant  of  our  country  and  its 
policy,  and  who  were  only  tolerated,  in  correspondence  with  their 
presents. 

A  dispute  with  Algiers,  threw  some  American  seamen  in  their 
power,  who  were  made  captives,  and  subjected  to  the  well  known 
rigour  of  the  country.  This  difference  was  adjusted,  and  one  of  the 
captives,  capt  O'Brien,  was  injudiciously  appointed  Consul,  under 
an  impression,  that  his  long  residence  had  familiarized  him  with  their 
manner  and  customs  ;  but  forgetting  that  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  should  be  a  person  capable  of  commanding,  not  being 
commanded,  and  that  little  deference  would  be  paid  to  a  public 
functionary,  whom  the  good  people  had  been  in  the  habit  of  basti- 
nadoing. Capt.  O'Brien  bustled  through  with  these  barbarians  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  alternately  remonstrating,  in  his  peculiar 
nautical  style,  and  alternately  paying  money  and  tributes  ;  but,  to 
do  him  justice,  frequently  urging  the  necessity  of  resisting  these 
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dgsressions.     The  picture  of  our  relation  for  several  yean,  nere! 
Taried  'u^  its  hateful  colours  of  insult  and  tribute. 

In  17^8,  President  Adams  appointed  James  Leander  Cathcart, 
Consul  at  Tripoli  ;  aad  William  Eaton,  well  known  for  hisextraof 
dinary  and  eccentric  character,  Consul  at  Tunis.  Our  affairs  attiiis 
Regency,  had  been  assigned  to  the  care  of  a  Frenchman,  by  (h« 
niune  of  Famin,  very  improperly  appointed  by  Mr.  Barlow,  awl 
yet  more  improperly  authorized  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Hatnoudi 
Pacha.  Feeling  no  interest  for  the  United  States,  a  stranger  to  our 
country  and  laws,  Famin,  bribed  by  the  Sapatapa  and  the  Bej,  coo- 
eluded  a  treaty,  introduced  sundry  articles  hostile  to  the  interest as^ 
character  of  the  country,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Senate,  aiJ 
the  two  first  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  Consul  O'Brien,  were 
instructed  to  negotiate  a  more  suitable  compact. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  our  treaty  with  Algiers,  and  ia 
order  to  show  the  importance  and  advantage  of  our  present  reh« 
tions  by  contrast,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  when  Eaton  and  Cath" 
cart  took  their  departure  for  the  coast  of  Barbary,  we  sent  witk 
them  a  beautiful  brig  of  war  mounting  eight  six  pounders,  a 
schooner  mounting  sixteen  double  fortified  four  pounders,  and 
another  vessel  of  war  of  fourteen  four  pounders,  together  wtiJ  * 
ship  of  350  tons,  laden  with  naval  stores,  independent  of  jei^^^ 
and  money.  This,  as  Dr.  Franklin  would  say,  "  was  paying<iMr 
tor  the  whistle." 

Messrs.  Eaton  and  Cathcart  arrived  at  Tunis,  and  commenced 
their  negotiations  under  the  most  discouraging  difficulties.  The 
presents  made  to  Algiers  had  awakened  the  cupidity  of  Hamo<iu^ 
Pacha,  and  when  joined  to  the  avarice  ^ofthe  Sapatapa,  and  the  per* 
fidy  of  Famin,  difficulties  were  created,  which  only  could  eod  ^ 
war,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  just  formed,  defectire  ai  i^ 
was,  or  in  new  tributes  and  presents.  The  negotiation  tenain>l^' 
by  ^amending  the  article  relative  to  commerce,  but  retaining  oo^^ 
or  two  discreditable  articles,  relative  to  salutes  and  protectioQ  ^ 
slaves,  and  for  which  additional  presents  were  made. 

Consul  Cathcart  took  his  departure  for  Tripoli,  with  ^^^^ 
Regency,  at  that  time,  we  maintained  a  good  tributary  nai^"^ 
standing. 
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Prom  this  period  to  the  year  1801,  Consul  Eaton  continued  at 
Tunis  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation,  subjected  to  the  insolent 
demands  of  a  nest  of  pirates,  which  he  resisted  with  a  tinnness  bor* 
deringon  indiscretion.  Oar  affairs  began  to  assume  a  very  different 
and  interesting  aspect,  and  a  dispute  with  Tripoli  laid  the  founda* 
tion  of  a  war,  in  which  the  navy  of  the  United  States  received  a 
fixed  victorious  character,  and  paved  the  way  for  those  great  ad- 
vantages which  it  has  produced,  and  still  promises  to  continue  to 
our  country.  This  dispute  with  Tripoli  grew  out  of  various  causes. 
Jusef  Pacha  refused  to  accept  of  the  passports  issued  by  the  go- 
vernment to  his  cruisers,  and  felt  disposed  to  dictate  a  form  which 
could  not  be  permitted  by  any  independent  power.  With  this  peo- 
ple, war  and  peace  is  decided  upon  by  them  alone,  and  a  treaty  be- 
comes a  dead  letter,  when  they  are  tired  of  peace  and  have  confi- 
dence in  their  superior  strength.  Then  the  most  frivolous  pretext 
b  sufficiently  strong  to  dissolve  the  relations,  and  new  demands  of 
tribute  and  presents  are  made  to  reconcile  the  pretended  1)reach. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  cause  of  complaint,  the  Pacha  made 
certain  demands  of  the  Consul,  which  clearly  violated  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty,  and  threatened  to  declare  war  against  the  United 
States,  upon  the  non-compliance  with  his  claim.  An  American 
vessel  had  also  been  captured,  and  the  Pacha  madQ  a  distiact  claim 
for  ^100,000,  and  a  tributary  treaty. 

These  fects,  when  in  possession  of  the  government,  produced 
a  very  general  attention  to  our  relations  with  the  Barbary  States. 
The  tributes  which  had  been  paid,  the  immense  sums  which  had 
been  distributed  in  presents,  the  increasing  rapacity  of  the  chief 
officer  in  those  Regencies,  and  our  condition  to  resist  those  aggres^ 
sions,  were  separately  the  subjects  of  reflection  and  consideration, 
and  it  was  at  length  resolved,  happily  for  our  country,  that  a  squa- 
dron of  three  frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war  should  be  dispatched  to 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Dale. 

The  policy  of  exhibiting  a  naval  force  in  that  sea,  was  admitted 
on  all  sides,  yet  the  object  was  more  to  intimidate  by  its  presence, 
than  to  commence  a  serious  resistance,  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  a  war  with  Tripoli  might  induce  all  the  powers  of  Barbary  to- 
confederate  against  the  United  States  ;  to  prevent  which,  a  cargo 
of  naval  stores  was  sent  to  Tunis,  and  Mr.  King,  our  Minister  at 
London,  was  instructed  to  have  a  present  of  jewels  made,  to  the 
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▼alae  of  ^10»000,  which  were  completed*  To  Algiers  we  coud- 
Dued  the  faithful  folfilment  of  oar  treaty,  together  witb  flome  im- 
portant additions  required  by  the  pressure  of  the  times  ;  and  with 
Morocco,  our  relations  cootioued  to  be  amicably  supported,  withoiA 
much  expense.  Having  thus  contrived  to  give  each  *^  Cerfoeras  a 
sop,'.'  we  had  only  Tripoli  to  contend  with,  and  fell  that  our  nsfil 
force  was  fully  commensurate  to  any  resistance  which  the  barba- 
rians were  capable  of  making.  President  Jefierson,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  pacific  men,  whose  only  error  was  ingrafting  negati- 
ation  upon  war,  wrote  a  verj  complimentary  letter  to  the  Paeha  of 
Tripoli,  recommending  this  squadron  to  his  hospitality,  and  in- 
forming him  that  his  object  was  to  exercise  the  seamen,  and  look 
after  the  commerce.  The  Pacha,  who  expected  a  more  bellige- 
rent introduction,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and,  as  mi^ht  be  in- 
ferred, construed  this  politeness  into  fear,  which  only  served  ta 
•onfirm  his  original  determinations. 

The  Ministers  at  European  courts  were  instructed,  by  a  circular, 
lo  represent  the  object  of  this  naval  expedition,  in  order  to  guard 
against  misconception.  Before  this  squadron  arrived,  the  Pacha 
had  ventured  upon  the  first  step,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1801, 
a  day  which  should  be  remarkable  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  United 
States,  the  ceremony  of  cutting  down  the  American  flag-staff  was 
performed  in  presence  of  the  Seraskier,  and  the  functions  of  the 
Consul  were  suspended,  though  he  was  treated  With  deference, 
and  had  permission  to  leave  the  place.  The  proper  department 
instructed  Commodore  Dale  to  ascertain,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  state  of  our  relations  with  Barbary,  and  if  they 
were  found  pacific,  to  coast  on  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  shores  to 
Smyrna,  to  return  by  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  pay  another  visit 
lo  the  ports  in  Barbary,  from  thence  to  Italy,  and  if  no  cause  of 
apprehension  existed,  to  return  home.  But,  indie  event  of  war 
being  declared  by  any,  or  by  all  the  Barbary  States,  then  the  Com- 
modore was  instructed  to  make  such  dispositions  with  his  force,  as 
to  guarantee  effective  service,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  an 
energy  becoming  the  American  character. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  Gibraltar,  Commodore  Dale 
found  the  Tnpolitan  Admiral  in  the  bay,  with  his  ship  of  26  guns, 
and  a  brig  of  16  guns.  The  Admiral,  like  a  very  shrewd  man,  as- 
sured Commodore  Dale  that  war  wa^  not  declared,  although  at  that 
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period  the  American  flag-staff  had  been  cut  down  forty  days,  ani 
this  squadron  was  specially  kistracted  to  capture  American  vessels. 
Whether  the  Commodore  gave  credit  to  the  story  of  the  Tripolitaa 
Admiral,  or  had  not  a  competent  force  to  keep  him  in  Gibraltar,  and 
anawar  other  demands  for  his  protection,  is  not  known,  but  he 
tailed  for  Tripoli  and  arrived  before  that  place  on  the  24th  of  July. 
9r.  Cathcart  had  left  Tripoli,  and  had  commissioned  Mr.  Nissen, 
Ike  Danish  Consul,  a  generous  and  worthy  man,  to  take  charge  of 
oar  a&irs.  The  Bey  requested  Mr.  Nissen  to  write  a  letter  to 
Commodore  Dale,  and  ask  the  object  of  his  visit,  to  which  th(i 
^Commodore  replied,  that  his  intentions  originally  were  of  a  pacific 
nature,  but  the  Pacha  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  continue  fa- 
vourably  disposed,  and  that  he  should  employ  the  force  under  his 
cammand  to  capture  his  vessels  wherever  be  could  find  them,  and 
be  desired  to  know  his  reasons  for  declaring  war,  and  his  expecta* 
tions  in  terminating  the  difference.  The  next  day,  the  Pacha  of 
Tripoli  sent  his  commercial  agent,  Leon  Fanfara,  a  Jew,  on  board 
the  squadron,  to  negotiate  a  truce  or  peace.  I  wish  the  reader  to 
notice  this  fact,  that  Jusef  Pacha  commissioned  a  Jew  to  negotiate 
tbis  treaty  with  (he  United  States  ;  my  reasons  for  being  particular 
on  this  point,  will  appear  in  the  sequel ;  it  proves  that  with  all  this 
supposed  oppression,  that  the  Sovereigns  in  the  Barbary  States 
confide  important  negotiations  to  their  care  and  discernment—- 
Commodore  Dale,  having  no  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  continued 
about  eighteen  days  to  blockade  the  port ,  without  any  affair  of  in- 
terest, and  then  stretched  off  to  Malta.  In  the  mean  time,  the  firsi 
naval  victory  achieved  over  the  barbarians,  was  by  Lieut  Sterret, 
who  commanded  the  Enterprise,  then  a  schooner,  now  a  brig,  and 
always  a  fortunate  vessel.  On  the  first  of  August  he  fell  in  with  a 
Tripolitan  ship,  called  the  Tripoli,  of  14  guns,  commanded  by 
Rais  Mahomet  Sous.  The  action  was  desperately  maintained  for 
three  hours  ;  the  Turks  fighting  with  their  usual  gallantry,  and  the 
Americans  with  an  energy  and  perseverance  calculated  to  make  a 
serious  impression  on  their  enemies.  The  Tripolitan,  though  a 
vessel  of  greater  force,  was  captured  with  the  loss  of  twenty  men 
killed  and  thirty  wounded,  among  the  latter  was  her  Captain  and 
first  Lieutenant ;  the  American  vessel  had  not  a  man  injured,  and 
to  show  the  promptness  and  precision  of  the  firing,  the  Tripolitan 
was  cut  to  pieces  in  her  hull  and  rigging,  and  had  her  mizen-masC 
carried  nway.    A»  it  was  not  distinctly  known  that  war  had  bees  ' 
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declared  by  TripoU,  and  conformable  to  prerious  orden,  Um; 
eaptuc^d  ?e«»el  waa  dismaotled,  her  s^us  thrown  overboard,  fioi 
abe  waa  given  up. 

The  squadron,  on  leaving  Malta,  boarded  a  Greek  ship,  and  th« 
Commodore  took  out  about  forty  Trtpoiitins,  fearing  tbat  some 
Americans  had  been  captured,  and  with  a  view  of  proposing  an 
exchange.  On  his  arrival  at  Tripoli,  he  sent  three  of  the  prisoners 
onshore,  and  the  Pacha  the  next  day,  requested  Mt*.  Nnsen  to  go 
on  board  the  squadron  to  propose  a  truce.  This  the  Commodore 
bud  no  power  to  conclude,  and  after  some  inefficient  attempts  to 
exchange  prisoners,  he  raised  the  blockade,  and  retamed  to  Gib- 
raltar, finding  his  crew  sickly  and  no  important  indications  of  hos- 
tility. The  TripoKtan  Admiral  had  been  subsequently  blockaded 
at  Gibraltar,  and  finally  had  dismantled  his  vessels,  and  took  bia 
passage  on  board  an  English  brig  for  Malta. 

The  American  goveroiQenl  continned  to  be  impressed  wii^  the 
aeoessity  of  still  retaining  a  snuiU  force  in  the  Meditexraneaa^ 
although  it  was  not  anticipated,  that  the  hostilities  of  the  Tr^ 
btans  would  assume  a  form  requiring  more  active  measuces.  la 
the  mean  tiaoe,  the  Pacha  continued  to  build  soa^e  vesa^b»  and  t^ 
put  his  fortifications  in  a  stale  of  defence  ;  he  regretted  ^at  he  lia4 
declared  war,  but  his  cupidity  still  got  the  better  of  his  prudence, 
and  he  determined  to  persist  in  his  demands,  which  had  bec#ms 
somewhat  strengthened  by  the  capture  of  one  or  two  mercbaiit 
vessels. 

The  iTnited  States  squadron  increased  in  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
at  different  periods,  was  under  the  conunand  of  Commodores  Dale, 
Morris,  Murniy,  Preble,  and  Rogers.  Those  who  have  of  late 
distinguished  themselves,  and  added  lustre  to  the  American  cha- 
racter, were,  at  that  period,  with  few  exceptions.  Lieutenants  and 
subordinate  officers,  and  it  was  in  that  school  of  active  warfare,  t 
that  they  acquired  a  character,  which  since  has  been  suocessfoUj 
l^atared>  and  honourably  exhibited* 

During  the  operations  agamst  Tripoli,  Consul  Eaton  remained  at  • 
Tttois,  an  uneasy  spectator  of  passing  events.  The  very  singular^ 
part  assigned  to  him  in  this  war,  and  his  chivalrous  proofs  o£* 
bravery  and  enterprise,  together  with  the  unexpected  and  unjust  ^ 
terojinaUon  of  his  duties^  have  combined  to  give  himadistingQisbed-i 
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nne  in  connection  with  the  Burbary  States.    Mr.  Eaton  was  origi* 

Bslly  a  Captain  in  the  United  States  army,  and  in  his  appointment 

as  Consul  at  Tanis,  it  is  evident,  that  the  government  omitted  to 

Sscertain,   whether  his  temper  and  qaalificatiohs  were  comment 

surate  with  the  dqties  incumbent  on  that  delicate  and  difficalt  sta* 

tion.    Eaton  was  transferred  from  a  military  command  to  a  civil 

post,  he  carried  with  him  all  his  ideas  of  subordination,  obedience, 

aad  deference,  together  with  that  high  sense  of  honour,  which,  I 

persuade  myself,  cannot  be  denied  to  an  American  officer.    He 

foond*  cm  his  arrival  at  Tunis,  that  our  country  was  only  esteemed 

accosdtog  to  its  capacity,  in  administering  to  the  cupidity  of  these 

barbarians ;  he  found  a  disgraceful  treaty,  and  a  people,  whose 

valour  and  worth  he  knew  how  to  estimate,  despised  and  insulted. 

Irritated  at  the  cool  and  methodical  intrigues  of  these  people,  defi^ 

cient  in  temper  and  prudence  to  meet  and  thwart  their  projects, 

restless  and  discontented,  he  was  ever  engaged  in  disputes.    Pos«  ^^  /- 

tessed  of  a  fiery  and  ungovernable  spirit,  he  obeyed  its  first  im*  ^ 

pulse*     If  a  Turk  insulted  him,  he  knocked  him  down  in  despite  of 

religiova  bigotry  ;  it  the  Bey  or  his  officers  treated  him  cavalierly, 

he  retofted  bitterly ;  he  maintained  a  proud  and  sullen  indepen* 

deace^  which  could  not  in  all  cases  be  judiciously  exercised  in  Bar* 

bary.    A  Consul,  to  serve  his  country,  and  that  is  the  object  of  his 

appointment,  must  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  place,  be  raild^ 

polite,  a£GEible  and  generous ;  but,  withal,  dreadfully  energetic  and 

6rmon  points,  connected  with  the  integrity  of  his  country,  and  to 

yield  any  thing  but  a  point  of  honor.     Such  a  course  will  produce 

esteem  and  respect,  and,  above  all,  fear. 

Eaton  could  not  bend  to  these  people, — ^they  cheated  him  in  com* 
nerce,  and  he  openly  proclaimed  their  villainy,  and  what  should 
!iave  been  avoided,   he  quarrelled  with  Our  naval  commanders^ '       ^     ' 
rhen  their  prudence  checked  the  operation  of  his  plans.    He  was    ^. . 
or  trampling  the  barbarians  and  their  tributary  treaties  into  dust^    ^  •' '  .  '^ 
)ouring  all  the  vengeance  and  power  of  the  people  upon  them, . 
ind  carrying  on  a  war  with  vigour,  spirit,  and  effect,  which,  bow* 
iver  necessary,  was  not  at  that  period  in  our  power  to  effect 
f any  of  his  views  and  sentiments  were  correct  and  vigorous,  many* 
I  his  plants  were  weak  and  evanescent.    At  length  an  enterprisf 
presented  itself  which  he  could  not  avoid  embracing.    In  the  Re« 
9Uicy  of'  Tunis,  resided  the  exiled  Pacha  of  Tripoli.  Hamet  Car^ 
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mmllf » brotlMr  of  Jnseft  the  reigning  Pacha.    laitiigQef ,  aad  a  fse* 
|p<mdefance  of  power,  gare  Jasef  the  throne,  which  of  li^  he- 
longed  to  his  brother,  and  for  which  he  promised  him  the  govern* 
■Mot  of  Deme^    Hamet,  on  the  deckration  of  war  hf  Tcipoli« 
imgined  that  the  Americans  covld  be  instrameotai  is  TUbanug  ta 
him  hu  throne  and  family,  for  which  senrice  he  was  prepared  ts 
ratify  an  honourable  and  advantageoos  treaty,  and  proposed  te  Eetoe 
en  arrangement  embracing  these  objects.    Nothiog,  howemr,  eoeli 
be  asore  foreign  firom  the  character  and  iastitotions  of  our  coooitry, 
than  an  interference  in  tbe  domestic  concerns  of  two  daOBABts  for 
a  crown.    With  the  legitimate  right  of  kings  we  hare  n&lMstg  te 
do,  neither  conld  it  be  expected,  that  a  republic  was  to  aMdntain  a 
contest  /or  the  purpose  of  coafirnuai^  the  ri^ts  of  either  e€  these 
Moslem  branches  of  the  houses  of  *^  York  and  Lancaster.*'    SdO 
Hamet  was  considered  more  as  an  instrument  than  an  ally,  aod  it  wm 
*    supposed  by  Eaton,  that  if  a  party  could  be  raised  in  his  fiiroar, 
and  Tripoli  attacked  by  land  and  water,  that  the  release  of  o«ir  d- 
^iaens,  and  an  honourable  peace  would  be  the  issue  ;  n^d  if  Hamet 
could  be  restored  to  his  throne,  and  this  result  produced,  trnth  psr- 
ties  had  gained  something  by  the  alliance.    A  partial  arrttgemeiit 
was  entered  into  with  this  exiled  chief,  and  Eaton  retamed  to  ^ 
United  States^  to  explain  in  peraon,  the  object  and  purposes  of  thu 
alliance. 

Prior  to  this,  our  operations  had  assumed  a  more  vigorous  cost- 
plexion,  and  acts  of  heroism  and  valour  were  displayed  by  our  liuie 
pavy,  which  produced  applause,  and  created  adipiratioo  throug^oQt 
Europe. 

The  Philadelphia  Frigate,  attached  to  the  blockading  squadron. 
lyj^/yJJL  ^'^M  at  that  period,  under  the  command  of  Capt  Bainbri^,  and 
^*^in  making  obserrations  near  the  harbour,  she  unfortunately  grvmid- 
/Lj^^S/9  ^ »  ^^  utmost  exertions  of  the  crew  could  not  release  her  from 
J^^^^f^^  9  lier  perilous  situatioQ.  The  batteries  commenced  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade, wKch  was  returned  by  the  Frigate,  until  her  guns  were  under 
water ;  it  was  proposed  to  blow  her  up,  but  the  sacrifice  of  bray? 
men  was  not  required  by  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  tfans  dis- 
abled firom  fliaking  farther  resistance,  they  struck  tilie  fl^,  and  a 
number  of  guiT  boats  took  pouession  of  the  vessel,  and  made  tbe 
«aptun  and  crew  prisoners.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  warfare 
yith  ciT^ized  powers,  this  accident  would  have  produced  no  injur 
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Inam  dStct;  bvt  it  was  a  tery  serious  and  distressing  erettt,  as  it 
Mbjeeied  the  crew  to  slavery,  and  swelled  the  pride,  and  incroaseA 
Ihe  de«iaQdst>f  the  harbariaa  chief.  The  prisoners  were  stripped^ 
lohhed,  maltreated,  and,  as  usnd,  closely  confined  $  the  olBeem 
received  more  deference,  bnt  few  indolgencies,  and  they  maia*' 
Isined  a  Spirit  of  independence  in  their  captivity,  which  the  Tripo« 
htans  cottU  not  hot  admire.  The  Pacha,  flattered  at  the  idea  of 
haviag^  the  additioa  of  a  fine  frigate  to  his  ntvy ,  and  perfectly  indif* 
ierent  asilo  the  |^ry  of  acbieruM^her  by  accident,  or  by  eontest^ 
used  every  exertion  to  get  the  ship  off  the  rocks,  and  after  incre« 
diUe  dsfficnhy,  aided  by  a  gale  of  wind. and  a  heavy  sea,  she  floated* 
with  consideraUe  water  in  her  hold,  and  much  damage.  In  a  short 
tioie  she  was  repairet!,  manned,  and  came  to  anchor  under  the 
batteries.  The  frigate  was  constantly  in  sight  of  the  blockading 
squadron,  and  an  object  of  regret  and  mortification.  At  length  a 
project  was  formed  of  firing  her,  which  was  as  quickly  executed,  and 
Decatar,  with  a  few  gallant  spirits,  in  a  smSil  Xebeque,  ran  along 
side,  boarded,  captured,  and  burnt  her  to  the  waters  edge  ;  and 
retreated  without  loss.  This  blow  was  severely  felt  by  the  Pachi^ 
aod  revenged  by  additional  ill  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  and  he  de^ 
termined  to  close  the  war  on  his  own  terms. 

Commodore  Preble  resolved  to  attack  the  batteries  with  hie 
small  force,  which  consisted  of  one  or  two  fiigates,  three  or  four 
sloops  of  war,  and  a  dozen  small  vessels,  including  gun-boats.  This 
force  was  cramped  for  want  of  liberal  appropriations.  Congress* 
at  that  period,  was  fearful  of  the  cost  in  increasing  the  navy,  and 
this  extended  the  war,  and  subjected  the  country  to  a  considerable 
expense.  Tripoli  is  well  fortified,  and  her  navy  consisted  of  some 
twenty  good  gun-boats,  and  a  few  schooners.  The  attack  com* 
menced  at  mid-day,  by  a  furious  cannonade,  and  our  gun-boats 
grappled  with  the  Turiu,  and  the  ofiicers  and  crew  performed  pro* 
digies  of  valour.  Most  of  our  present  distingaished  naval  officers 
were  engaged  in  that  memorable  contest,  and  several  of  them  wert^ 
desperately  wounded,  and  many,  at  this  day,  bear  honoureMe  sears 
gained  in  that  spirited  contest.  The  attack  lasted  four  or  five  hours^ 
several  of  tbeir  gun  boats  were  taken  and  destroyed,  the  fortifica* 
tiona  and  town  suffered  severely,  and  they  lost  many  mdn,  and  the 
Americans,  to  use  the  language  of  an  English  writer  on  the  sul^ectj 
*'  displayed  more  desperate  bravery  than  cool  coun^e«'' 
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While  our  tqQadrai  blockaded  TripdU,  fm|Qept  occmmh  fK-^ 
(Itnted  themselves,  to  nm  in  the  harbour^  and  conmieaee  «i  ettadb 
7he  Turks  were  harrassed  by  this  contiiinaiQe  of 
i»iexi6le  in  their  demands.  After  one  of  these  dcspsEale  i 
i»  which  their  works  of  defence  and  nary  were  serkrw^  iayarad, 
Ike  Pacha  proposed  peace,  npoii  the  pcyment  of  $¥iO  fiwcnk 
prisoner,  and  renounced  all  other  claMns^  Thia  propoaitioii  vas 
rejected,  and  here  let  it  be  distinctly  4»bserred,  thai  the  r9ecfMn  of 
^is  proposition  precluded  the  possibility  of  ks  renaava&  at  a  sdi- 
iiequent  period,  coasiste»t  with  our  national  hoaoiir. 

We  had  maintained  a  spirited  contest  for  many  months,  in  the 
course  of  which,  our  resources  and  national  character  had  be^n 
?ery  advantageously  developed  ;  we  felt  that  we  could  cha»tiee  the 
Turk,  and  make  peace  upon  our  own  tenns,  he  had  already  been 
bumbled,  and  all  that  was  necessary,  was  to  persevere,  until  vic- 
tory enabled  us  to  dic^te  a  treaty. 

Eaton  had  arrived  home,  and  spread  hit  plans  before  fte  aAnt* 
nistration  ;  they  were  approved  ;  ^^  we  considered,"  says  President 
Jefferson,  in  hb  message  to  Congress,  **  that  concerted  opendions, 
by  those 'who  have  a  common  enemy,  were  entirely  justifiable,  and 
ought  produce  effects  favourable  to  both*  without  binding  either  to 
guarantee  the  objects  of  the  other."  Such  doctrines  in  alliance, 
are  very  dangerous,  there  must  be  a  reciprocity  of  interest^-a 
mutual  guarantee ;  such  loose,  yague  and  indefinite  c<mDeJUon^ 
can  only  produce  injury  to  the  public  interest,  because,  after  ven- 
turing much  with  an  ally,  to  achieve  an  object,  he  may»  gorerned 
by  such  constructions,  abandon  us  whenever  his  purpoee  has  been 
accomplished^  and  at  all  erents,  if  we  cannot  do  every  thing  ibr 
ka  ally  originally  contemplated,  we  are  bound  to  place  him  in 
at  posture  equally  strong  and  respectable,  as  where  we  fonnd 
kim. 

Eaton  took  his  passage  fi>r  the  Mediterranean*  and  after  seme 
delay*  nod  difficulties,  be  arrived  at  Alexandria^  un  seercb  of  HmBuA 
Caramalli,  the  exiled  brother  of  Jusef  Pacha.  Finding  aeme  ^ 
stacles  to  contend  with,  in  cooaequeoce  of  the  susfsciena  end  je»» 
lousies  of  the  Turks»  which  were  not  allayed  by  the  inaiiwatioas 
of  the  C^jrench  Consul,  he  repaired  to  Cairo,  and  (here  learned 
that  Hamet  wai  undec  th#  protection  of  £16  B€^«. 
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9nmt  Mmr  Tnpolitao  tnigvants,  Eaton  djflcoreredt  that  tha 
tariotts  sttadks  of  the  AmerioaaB  had  dtapirited  the  Pacha,  that  rt  *  ^ 
Ihepeofie  hod  httoooieaUnaed  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  that  no  -^^^A^lL 
botuiefli  oeuldbe  tramacted ;  aad ,  finally,  the  adherents  of  Hamet  ha4  ' 
daSy  incre&sed,  and  the  Pacha  was  disfHwed  to  conolnde  a  peace  oa 
Rush  tefttsaathe  Americans  iroidd  admit.  This  inteHifenee  lae 
laeed  him  to  nae  every  exertion  to  meet  Hamet  CaramalU,  and 
accordin^y,  en  the  S3d  of  February,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
hini  by  Eaten,  aathortzed  and  empowered  to  that  effect  by  the 
United  States.  This  treaty  stipnlated,  tiiat  the  United  States  would 
ase  the  utmost  exertion,  **  so  ftr  as  comports  with  their  own 
honour  and  interest,  their  subsisting  treaties,  and  the  acknowledged 
law  of  nations,  to  re-establish  the  sud  Hamet  Pacha  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  his  sovereignty  of  Tripoli.^  And  further,  the  United  Statee  * 
was  to  be  indemnified  in  their  expense,  by  a  transfer  of  the  tributes 
stipulated  to  be  paid  by  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland,  and,  finally, 
Aat  WilKam  Eaton  was  to  be  appointed  general  and  commander  in 
chief  of  idl  the  land  torcea.  Tins  was,  therefore,  a  strong  treaty 
of  alliance,  in  which  we  were  to  make  all  honourable  efforts  to 
restore  Hamet  Caramalli  to  his  throne,  and  he  was  to  reimburse  its^ 
by  pledging  the  tributes  of^everal  European  powers.  The  remu* 
aeration  for  our  expenses,  was  rather  discreditable,  but  the  coo^ 
tiactwas  rectprecaL 

On  the  second  of  March,  1805,  General  Eaton  marched  with  « 
mall  staff,  the  Pacha  Hamet,  and  a  body  of  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Be* 
douins,  of  various  denominations  and  characters,  poorly  equipped  and 
organized,  and  not  amounting,  with  women  and  children,  at  any  pe* 
riod,  to  more  than  five  hnndred  men  ;  also  with  a  limited  stock  of 
provisions,  and  but  little  money.  A  small  squadron  of  vessels  were 
to  be  off  Deme  with  supplies. 

There  is,  in  ttus  expedition  of  General  Eaton,  something  which 
resembles  the  character  of  romance,  when  viewed  in  all  its  bear-    ..--«'-' 
tegs.    The  reigning  Pacba  of  Tripc^,  declares  war  against  us,  for 
iefusingto  comply  with  his  sordid  views ;  we  attack  him  with  spirit,  ' 

ttid  aocfdeot  tiirows  several  hundreds  oi  our  citizens  in  bis  power, 
Tripoli  is  closely  invested  by  sea,  while  Eaton,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, discovers  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  with  his  ragged 
tegiments,  prepares  to  make  a  diversion  by  land,  passes  over 
dcsertSi    snrvioante  in^rediUe  difficntties,   fights   his  way,    and 
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•acrificea  kU  comfort  and  safety,  to  secure  an  honoanUff  ftactf  fe^ 
r     bia  country,  and  liberate  his  captive  countrymen.    Sucli  f^nenraft 
'  K      dhd  patriotic  services  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  he  exkftited 
'         a  proof  of  courage  and  enterprise,  which  has  no  paraHdin  mofcm 
times.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  attempt,  the 
motives  were  highly  honourable  to  humanity,  and  merits  the  ap- 
plause of  civilized  nations. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  such  was  the  military  zeal  and  avdour 
of  Eaton,  in  this  expedition,  that  he  omitted  noticing  the  ▼anoos 
antiquities  of  the  country  through  which  he  had  marched  ;  his 
journal  is  a  mere  recapitulation  of  daily  events,  disputes  between 
jealous  and  dangerous  allies,  difficulties  and  perils,  until  his  arrival 
before  Deme.  He  had  but  nine  Americans  with  him,  and  a  few 
Greeks,  and  the  whole  expedition  had  more  the  appearance  of  a 
troop  of  wandering  Arabs,  with  their  tents  and  camels,  than  a  regu- 
lar organized  force,  on  a  march  of  several  hundred  miles,  to  restore 
an  exiled  sovereign,  and  achieve  a  peace.  Until  the  15th  qf  Aprils 
upiVards  of  forty  days  march  across  the  desert  of  Lybia,  oothii^ 
•f  interest  occyurred.  '*  We  camped  this  day,*'  says  general  Eaton, 
in  a  pleasant  valley  of  rich  strong  land,  but  totally  uncultivated, 
good  and  abundant  feed  for  our  horses,  and  sundry  cisterns,  exca- 
vated in  the  ridges,  on  the  borders  of  the  valley,  contained  excel- 
lent rain  water,  but  we  were  totally  destitute  of  provisions.  Near 
these  cisterns,  and  in  the  valleys,  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, and  visible  marks  of  cultivation,  but  now  all  is  waste/'— 
It  was  desirable  that  Eaton  should  have  taken  some  pains  to  have 
examined  these  antiquities,  in  order  to  have  given  theman^me  and 
character.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  had,  at  this  period^ 
entered  the  Cyrenaica  of  the  ancients,  once  called  the  Pentapolit^ 
JErom  having  contained  those  sfdendid  cities,  so  well  known  ia 
antiquity,  Cyrene^  Appolonin,  PtoUmmu,  and  Bereiucs. 

Eaton  had  reached  Bomba,  near  which  the  Paliarut  q£  Plioy 
empties  itself  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  within  view  of  Cape  Razatiov 
the  Ras  lathuc  of  the  ancients.  Here  the  Temple  of  Jufiks 
Ammon^  celebrated  for  its  splendid  ornaments  and  noble  style  of 
architecture,  was  erected,  but  more  distinguished  for  having  beea 
visited  1^  Alexander  the  Great,  prior  to  his  subjugation  of  India.-*- 
The  whole  of  this  plain  is  covered  with  curious  autiquities^^^pokifa 
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if  hf  Bruce,  Imt  bardlj  noticed  by  Eaton,  whose  head  was  filled  { 

witii  '*  guns  and  drums,  heaven  save  the  mark." 

At  Bomba,  he  found  the  Argus,  capt.  Hull*   and  the  Hornet»  IjImmJ^ 
tapt  Dent,  having  provisions  for  bis  £imished  troopa,  and  monej     '^j^ 
to  silence  their  clamours.    On  the  26th  of  April,  they  arrived  in  hl^^f%§^ 
sight  of  Derne.    This  town,  the  Damis  of  the  aocienta,  is  pleasantly  ^      ^ 
situated,  within  view  of  the  sea,  and,  in  former  times,  was  a  port      |t//is» 
of  considerable  importance.     It  contains  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  is  defended  by  an  old  castle. 

The  news  of  the  approach  of  Eaton  and  Hamet  Caramalli,  cre- 
ated great  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  Yusef  Pacha.  Such  is  the  un- 
certain tenure  by  which  these  Barbary  chiefs  maintain  their  power, 
that  the  least  movement  of  revolt  among  their  subjects,  fills  then 
with  alarm.  Tripoli  was  strongly  invested  by  sea,  and  all  succours 
from  that  quarter  cut  off.  An  army  headed  by  his  brother,  comii^ 
to  claim  the  throne,  who   had   already  a  party  in  his  favour,  had  I 

entered  his  territory  in  arms  ;  assailed  on  all  sides,  his  manufactur-  I 

ing  and  mercantile  interest  destroyed,  the  Americans  gaining  daily 
advantages,  and  improving  in  their  system  of  warfare,  which,  qt 
this  period,  from  their  success  and  general  applause,  they  were 
disposed  to  continue  vigorously,  the  Pacha  saw  no  favourable  pros* 
pect  of  terminating  the  war  on  bis  own  terms,  and  while  he  gate 
orders  to  fortify  Derne,  and  sent  out  troops  to  its  succour,  he  de- 
termined to  end  the  war  at  once. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  gOTtmor  of  Derne  made  all  possible  pre- 
paratioQ  to  resist  the  invading  force  ;  and  General  Eaton,  toge- 
ther Vfith  the  Pacba  Hamet,  disposed  of  their  small  army  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  Ai^us,  Nautihis,  and  Hornet,  were  enabled 
to  come  within  gun-shot  of  the  town  ;  prior  to  the  attack,  Eaton 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  letter  to  the  Oovemor,  proposing  terms 
for  his  surrender,  he  returned  for  answer,  "  my  head  or  youri*^ — 
it  would  have  done  credit  to  Leonidas.  The  attack  then  com- 
tttenced,  and  was  continued  with  great  spirit  and  vigour,  by  both 
paftiefl,  for  two  hours  ;  finally  the  town  was  carried  by  assault,  the 
batteries  taken  possession  of,  and  the  American  flag  was  displayed 
on  the  walls  of  this  city,  in  the  Lyhian  desert,  in  the  30th  year  of 
American  Independence.    General  Eaton  was  wounded,  by  a  ball  | 

throai^  hit  wrist,  and  about  fourteen  of  the  Christians  were  killedt 
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tDgether  witb  a  coDftideraU^  nanlwr  of  Bd^snteeji  ,0m 

JkeGow^TBQv.of  Derae  took  refuse  in  »  Motfq*^  whflr^iir»'«Hi 

^  f^tected,   and  tranqoillity  was  restored,  after  dhposkioiMLlHri 

>>^«^'^  beea  made  to  pot  the  town  in  a  state  of  deieoceu    TlHUMtfUr-a 

•     ^  tedious  and  suffering  marcb,  over  several  hnnd^  fmles  xifndesBf^ 

i%>*t\^|^*^'  1  few  enterprising  Americans,  headed  by  a  zealous  and  iMntftssAr. 

*^  f         eer»  sacceeded  in  wresting  tbe  second  town,  and  one  balf'^'lbft 

kingdom  of  Tripoli,  from  the  reigning  sovereign.    Yvmf.BfKim 

learned  the  capture  of  Derne,  and  lost  no  time  to  propose  peac^e. 

On  board  of  the  blockading  squadron  #ttB  Col.  Lear,  wtio'  Ibft 
just  arriTed  from  the  United  States,  commissioned  as  Conscil*Ge- 
nearal  to  tbe  Regencies  of  Barbary.  This  genfleman  was  a  distant 
Delation  by  marriage  to  General  Washington,  and  was,  at  his  dealfa,' 
bis  priTate  secretary.  Although  no  political  affinity  existed  be- 
tween tbe  administration  and  Mr.  Lear,  bo  became^  sbottlyaAer 
the  deadi  of  the  General,  an  object  of  respectfbt  attention  to  Aie 
gOTemment*  Col.  Lear  possessed  no  extraoinKnary  acqoiremeMs, 
bin  talents  were  barely  passable,  but  bis  manors  and  eh'ahiet^r 
were  very  respectable.  In  his  intercourse  with  bis  great  patrbD, 
be  bad  acquired  a  portion  of  his  prudence,  without  any  .of  bis 
energy  ;  cold,  calculating  and  timid,  be  was  named  for  a  pf|iff^(*B| 
tequiripg  spirit,  promptness  and  decision.  Whether  Jusef  P^cb^ 
Was  act|uainted  with  the  character  of  the  Commissioner,  .or  exper 
rimented  conformable  to  custom,  is  not  known.  On  tbe  %tb  of 
May,  1805,  he  intimated  his  desire  to  terminate  the  war,  and  Col. 
Lear«  *  ii  the  Essex  -frtgate,  opened  a  commnnteafion  with  Kbl  oa 
the  aobjeet.  .  As  sbould  bare  beeA  antidpafed,  the  Pitcha  renewed 
bif'Oiigiaal.  ptfopesitions,  df  jMiymedt  for  a  treaty,  and  for  the  pri- 
aOMons  lUAonbtibg  to  ^20e,o6a  This  proposition  was  rejected,  i( 
only  remained  then,  for  the  Bey  to  shape  bis  tends,  to  correspoDd 
with  oar  national  honour,  strength  and  advantages.  Anj  ferao*  &• 
codliar  with  the  policy  of  the  Regencies  in  Baibary,  eaoKot  to-^ 
«orant,  that  their  preten»ons  are  ever  predicated  on  extram^MI 
grounds,  and  that  they  abandon  these  prettnsiDns,  witbctfi«'«iMMit 
VMlifforenoe,  when  they  are  insisted  widb  firuMMs.  WhM  As&^sits. 
I^nal  proposition  of.  the  Pacha  waa  rejeeled  by  Cd.  Le»q  4t4lilf 
remained  for  him  to  renew  it,  in  a  niAc#  idaiiwiMfl  fymf^'kn^-^iS^ 
vc^uainted  with  these  people,  or  their  babiia,  tiw<Moiitl4IJMtjr' 
proposed  to  pay  Sixti^  JhfnuaodlMfmp  Md  ta  defttimptlte  Tj4^ 
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yoHlMpraioMrt,  Ibr  an  adjustoieiit  of  the  existing  tfficalties,  and 
MttMMiiof  MircapttTeft.  This  proposition  from  119,  wm  raptorottdy 
SooeiMto,  aodattiielast  momeiit,  the  Pacha  triumphed  a?eMi8« 
Tbas  teiwiiitiied  a  war  of  Ibur  years,  originaUy  declared  against  tis, 
final  maltTes  of  a?arice,  and  a  desire  to  render  ns  tributary,  it  was 
reiistad  wkh  a  steadiness  and  talour,  which  paved  the  way  ft>r  * 
sabse^oent  snecess*  and  always  with  a  determination,  of  concluding 
tiM  war  without  pecuniary  or  national  sacrifice* 

It  was  not  the  sum  of  ^60,000,  which  was  an  object  of  complaint* 
k  iras  the  vohintary  tender  of  that  sum»  to  terminate  the  war,  at 
the  moment  when  the  Pacha  was  determined  to  terminate  it  on  our 
awn  terms,  even  if  they  contemplated  an  indemnity  from  him. 
Had  .we  nothing  to  ofer  but  money  ?  De^nm  at  this  period  had  beew 
tbir^  days  in  our  possession,  we  had  half  of  his  kingdom,  and 
20^000  of  his  people  under  our  control,  war  and  peace  were  in 
our  hands,  and  had  we  proposed  s«  an  ultissatum,  to  restore  has 
possessions  for  our  captives,  and  thus  conclude  a  peace  recipro* 
cally  honourable,  it  cannot  be  douSted  hot  that  they  would  hav« 
been  iawiediataly  acceded  to. 

General  Eaton  and  his  troops  withdrew  from  Deme  disap* 
pointed  ;  they  would  have  been  before  Tripoli  with  an  augmented 
ferce  in  feorteen  days  ;  the  restoration  of  Hamet  Caramalli,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  with  him,  would  unquestionably  have 
been  the  result. 

Eaton  retamed  to  the  United  States,  and  had  to  contend  with  a 
variety  of  obstacles  in  the  liquidation  of  his  accounts  ;  his  servieee 
and  suffering*,  he  considered,  were  not  duly  appreciated  by  the  go* 
verament ;  he  became  petulent  and  irascible,  and  finally  intem* 
perate,  which  led  to  his  death. 

Eaton  was  an  honoorable  generous  man,  sincerely  devoted  to  his 
country,  aad  ardent  in  his  seal  for  its  glory  ;  had  his  temper  been 
more  mild  and  persoasive,  and  his  character  and  services  more, 
correctly  estimated,  he  would  have  ranked  among  our  most  distin- 
guished  cituilMs.  His  aensibtfity,  however,  could  not  brook  the  . 
indifferenoe  with  which  his  services  were  regarded,  nor  could  he 
tamely  mAnk  to  ha(re.hia  honours  snatched  away,  by  the  ill-coo- 
oertod  vfvasigaments  of  aMthep«-and  one,  who  measured  the  pria- 
e^ep  m^A  etfeets  of  an  active  and  spirited  war,  by  the  cold  oajcula^ 
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tion,  And  rigid  scrutiny,  of  pacific^  tributary  iiegott»lioB«  The 
appoiotmeDt  of  Col,  Lear  te  that  niissioii,  aod  its  reffoU^  proved  th9 
ip^xpediency  of  grantiDg  powers  to  a  pecsoQ  whose  habits  and 
qualificatioas  prerented  him  from  eDtering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Qooteat ;  and  who,  when  victory,  was  rushing  towards  us,  in  a  broad 
Fapid  stream,  introduced  an  *'  icy  current  and  compulsive  course/' 
which  turned  it  into  new,  unexpected,  and  e^enssve  channels. 

The  gratification  experienced  by  our  citizens,  on  the  restoratioa 
of  so  many  viduable  friends  from  captivity,  prevented  a  close  at- 
tention to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  peace.  Our  navy,  how- 
ever, from  its  operatiooii  and  frequent  visits  in  the  bay  of  Tunis, 
had  inspired  Hamooda  Pacha  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  be  low* 
ered  his  demands,  and  very  essentially  his  tone  to  our  Cooasls. 

General  Eaton  Yvas  succeeded  in  Tunis  by  Dr.  George  Davis, 
of  New-York.  This  gentleman  was  then  a  surgeon  in  tfie  navy, 
and  from  his  character  and  habits,  it  was  presumed,  that  the 
appointment  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Bey.  Dr.  Davis  was 
among  the  very  few  officers  whose  conduct,  habits,  and  temper, 
eminently  qualified  him  for  a  station  in  Barbary.  Attentive  to  his 
duties,  industrious  in  his  research,  mild  and  amiable  in  his  man- 
ners, and  withal  firm  yet  prudent  in  his  remonstrances,  lie  was 
very  deservedly  esteemed,  and  his  services  in  the  Barbary  Suites, 
were  correctly  estimated  by  the  government 

Colonel  Lear  took  up  his  residence  at  Algiers.  Our  operations 
before  Tripoli  had  produced  some  effect  upon  the  Dej,  he  re- 
spected us  more  than  he  formerly  did,  but  still  did  not  fear  as, 
Ue  was  aware,  that  in  his  marine  and  works  of  detence,  he  coqM 
place  great  reliance,  and  imagined  that  tired  of  war,  we  should 
be  glad  to  continue  to  purchase  peace  with  him  on  the  usual  terms. 
He  was  pleased  with 'Colonel  Lear,  he  admired  the  payment  of 
jj560,000  for  a  peace  with  Tripoli,  and  made  favourable  calcula- 
tions of  drawing  occasionally  through  him,  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  was  not  disappointed. 

Tripoli  had  excited  a  great  interest  in  the  United  States,  and 
each  vessel  brought  some  additional  account  of  the  goveromeot  aoi 
the  customs  of  tlie  people. 

Tripoli,  the  -^o  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Trahlis  of  the  MusfoI- 
mcn,  h  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  which  kii^- 
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th«'  mMt  exten^Te  in  tlie  Barbary  States,  reaches  frinn  the 
Mlaad  of  Jerbi  to  Cape  Razatin,  a  distance  of  eight  handred  mites.! 
There  is  some  diAcalty  in  deciding  the  extent  of  territory  in  the . 
iBterioty  as  the  desert  in  this  kingdom,  in  some  places,  is  near  the 
sea  coast ;  and  although  there  are  not  as  many  interesting  sites  of 
ancient  cities  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
in  the  Cyrenaica,  the  remains  of  seyeral  splendid  cities,  and 
doubtless  objects  of  great  curiosity,  as  that  line  of  coast  is  not  much 
frequented. 

The  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  desert  of  Barca,  towards  the 
east,  on  the  south  by  Fezzan,  and  on  the  west  by  Tunis. 

Derae  may  be  considered  as  the  second  port  of  consequence, 
next  to  which  is  Bomba,  then  Bengazi,  the  ancient  and  well  known 
city  of  Berenice.  , 

This  town,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentapolis,  is  now  decayed  and 
poor,  and  may  contain  about  4000  Inhabitants.  It  has  an  excellent 
port,  which  can  be  made  of  great  consequence. 

Not  many  miles  from  Bengazi,  in  the  interior,  are  Hie  remains  of 
Ptolenmiif  the  splendid  city  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bruce,  contains  many  rare  and  curious  specimens  of  an* 
tiquitj,  together  with  its  wall  and  gates  entire. 

From  Bengazi,  the  Syrti$  Major  takes  its  semi-circular  sweep, 
and  embraces  full  four  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast,  which  is  very 
seldom  Tisited. 

The  interior  is  frequented  by  small  parties  of  Arabs,  who  lend  a 
savage  and  wretched  life,  as  the  soil  on  the  borders  of  this  gulf  is 
barren  and  sandy.  In  ancient  times  it  was  filled  with  large  and  po- 
pulous cities,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  an  inland  journey  from 
Tripoli  to  Deme,  which,  with  proper  guards,  could  be  siifely  pur^ 
sued,  would  result  in  many  curious  amd  interesting  discoveries. 

A  few  days  journey  from  Tripoli,  are  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated Lepida,  the  Leptis  Magna  of  the  ancients,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  Africa,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  which,  as  we  are 
told  hj  Pliny,  paid  a  tribute  of  a  talent  per  day  (^1500)  to  the 
CartbageiVltti9. 
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the  moantains  of  Mesorafta,  from,  which  an  alaput  andreHtfifa 
▼iew  is  had  of  the  tea  and  the  •urroondb^  conntiy  {  the  toil  jDd 
climate  were  represented  as  fniitful  and  salabrioas,  and  the  roios 

fe  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  city  yet  discovered  ii^  Africi; 
hese  consist  of  a  temple,  several  trinmphal  arches,  aa  aqUedact, 
together  with  broken  statues,  columns,  friezes,  pediments*  and  some 
fine  granite  pillars.  Mr.  Earle,  nowinNew-Tork,  wKq  drew  and 
engraved  the  sketches  in  this  work,  made  an  elegant  drawing  of 
|>pida  on  the  spot,  which  he  has  now  in  his  possessions  and  trfm 
^hich  it  is  evident  that  it  was  an  important  and  splendid  place. 

The  city  of  Tripoli  is  built  on  an  isthmus,  snrrouaded  by  a  waO, 
%nd  defended  by  a  strong  semi-circular  battery  of  twenty  pieces  of 
cauDOD,  from  which  a  mole  extends  bearing  twelve  pieces,  and  con- 
nected with  anothei  battery  of  eight  guns— there  is  also  a  snuH 
fort  on  the  beach  of  eight  guns  more.  The  ramparts  around  the 
castle  are  filled  with  heavy  brass  field  pieces,  and  altogether,  !be 
works  of  defenoe  are  very  extensive  and  formidable,  if  kept  in . 
good  repair.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  considered  aafe  for  vesr 
atrif  not  diawim  OMwe  Ihan  eighteen  feel  water. 

"  The  town  does  not  differ  from  Tunis ;  iiarrow  streets,  small  white- 
washed houses  with  terraces,  a  few  caiavanseras  and  Mosqties, 
renders  it  similar  to  all  Moslem  cities,  with  this  exception  on)j, 
that  Tripoli  is  celebrated  for  its  cleanliness  and  nncommon  trao- 
quillity. 

The  castle  of  the  Pacha,  which  is  an  irregular  sfaiqyelaaa  aMSi» 
has,  nevertheless,  some  elegant  apartments.  There  are  sereral  sa- 
tiquities  in  and  about  the  city,  but  the  most  important  specimens  is  s 
jfriumphal  arch,  in  tolerable  preservation,  but  buried  considerably! 
in  the  earth,  and  ornamented  with  some  basio  relievos ;  it  waf 
erected  by  Scipio  (Efritus,  the  Consul,  during  the  reign  of  Antonios 
Pius. 

'  Tripoli  doel  not  contain  more  than  30,0QD  inhid>itaBt8»  whose  , 
pursuits  are  the  same  as  in  Timis,  together  witii  about  2000  Jewv,  ' 
who  enjoy  rather  more  influence  than  in  other  parts  of  Barbaij, 
stnd  1  doubt  whether  the  whole  population  of  this  extenslT^  kingdom  i 
tetounts  to  a  million.  The  inhabitants  a^  Arabs,  Moors,  N^;ro«i,  ' 
Ittid  Turks,  t^^er  with  many  Jews.  The  negroes  and  renegadoei, 
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'.  U\m  ^p^mAj  m  ftvodr  with  the  Ptekt,  mad  an  Hie  mbft 

Th€  9oU  of  I'ripoU  is,  if  possible^  j€t  more  fruitful  tlian  that  of 
Tunis^  and  Uie  climate  has  no  superior  in  the  world,  and  excepting 
the .  opthalmia,  diseases  are  unknown.  Commerce  is  regulated 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  States  of  Barharj,  bat 
caravans  are  more  frequently  seen  penetrating  into  the  interior 
from  Tripoli,  than  from  the  other  Regencies. 

The  HadgU^  or  pilgrims  for  Mecca,  from  all  parte  of  Africa  west 
of  Tripoli,  pass  through  that  kingdom  on  their  waj,  and  as  thejf 
<ioDtriy€i  to  blend  piety  with  profit,  they  carry  on  a  lucratire  trade 
with  the  Asiatic  provinces,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ho^  city. 
They  carry  with  them  English  and  French  goods,  gold  thread, 
jewelry,  damask,  &€,  which  they  exchange  for  India  goods,  drugs, 
and  Mocha  coffee,  and  by  this  traffic,  they  not  only  contrite  to 
paj  the  expenses  of  their  religious  journey,  but  frequently  make 
a  handsome  profit. 

The  caravans  for  Fezzan  and  Torabnctoo,  leave  Tripoli  twicft 
a  year.  The  distance  to  Fezzan,  the  PAttr«ntim»  of  airtiqoity,  evm^ 
not  be  more  than  thirty  days  march,  and  from  thenqs  to  Tombuc- 
too,  about  seventy  days.  This  would  make  Fezzan  ahoiit  COO 
miles  froqn  Tripoli,  and  Tombuctoo  about  1300.  Travellers,  who 
are  ^disposed  to  penetrate  the  interior,  should  go  with  the  caravans 
from  Tripoli.  These  generally  bring  negroes,  gold  dust  in  great  . 
quantities^  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  drugs,  camels,  and  antelopes, 
wfaiah  are  exchMged  fi>r  silks,  arms  and  ammnnEitioft,  tojt  and 
lookingglasses. 

The  government  of  Tripoli  is  administered  in  the  same  arbitary 
manner,  as  in  other  parts  of  Barbary.  Jusef  Pacha,  who,  since 
our  war,  has  reigned  tranquilly,  may  be  considered  as  a  man  of 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  not  unmixed  with  some  liberal  trait«  ; 
he  is  not  as  rapacious  as  his  colleagues,  and  is  a  frank,  socia- 
ble man,  and  the  only  one  in  Barbary,  who  enj^A,  (fpm  the  Grand 
Siegnenr,  the  title  of  Pacha  of  three  tails. 

The  variety  of  isntiqmties  with  which  Tripoli  abounds,  can  be 
safely  examined,  and  freely  taken  away.  When  told  by  the  British 
CoMid,  thnt  the  snpcrb  triumphal  arch  pf  Antooius  Pius,  was 
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batied  in  sand,  and  hid  by  the  hovels  sorronndingit,  he  ordered 
the  earth  to  be  cleared  away,  and  had  some  of  the  hoiisefl  knocked 
down,  that  abetter  riew  of  it  may  be  obtained,  he  even  oflered  t« 
permit  the  Consul  to  carry  it  away. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Pacha  has  the  title  of  Bey,  and  is  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  land  forces  ;  he  is  frequently  in  arms  against 
the  authority  of  his  father,  and  they  mutually  regard  each  oflier 
with  great  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

'  Josef  has  three  wives,  two  black,  and  one  white,  and  he  has 
several  children.  Domestic  troubles,  together  with  the  claim  o^ 
his  brother,  Hamet  Caramalli,  induces  the  Pacha  to  take  every 
precaution  in  preventing  revolutions. 

The  chief  admiral,  called  Hurat  Rais,  is  a  renegade,  originallj 
named  Peter  Lysle,  bom  in  Scotland,  and  was  a  mate  of  a  vessel  ia 
1794»  when  he  became  an  apostate.  This  man,  who  now  is  of  little 
note,  was  one  of  our  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  to  an  original 
hatred  towards  the  Americans,  he  added  all  the  bigotry  of  his  new 
faith  ;  he  was  an  active  instrument  in  procuring  the  declaration  of 
war  against  us,  and  we  kept  a  very  sharp  look  out  for  him,  but  he 
was  too  cunning  to  fall  in  our  hands. 

The  Prime  Minister,  during  our  contest,  was  Sidi  Mahomet 
Deguiz,  a  man  of  very  superior  talents,  and  humane  character ; 
he  IS  now  nearly  blind,  and  has  retired  from  public  life.  I  crossed 
the  Mediterranean,  on  my  return,  with  his  son  Hassuna,  a  yoon^ 
man  scarcely  21  years  of  age,  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  and 
possessing  very  handsome  talents.  Hassuna  appeared  to  me  a  sin- 
golar  exception  to  the  generality  of  Turkish  characters ;  he  was 
full  of  correct  and  noble  sentiments,  and  spoke  French  and  Italian 
fluently. 

Tripoli  has  treaties  with  moat  of  the  European  powers,  some  of 
which  are  tributary.  For  a  length  of  time,  we  have  had  an  Italian 
as  Charge  des  Affaires,  a  most  discreditable  character,  and  who 
was  considered  as  a  spy  of  the  Pacha's  on  the  other  Consuls  ;  fbr- 
tunately,  the  appointment  of  Richard  B.  Jones,  rescued  tiie  coen- 
iry  from  a  degraded  representative.  Mr«  Jones  is  a  very  capabk, 
correct^  and  spirited  officer. 
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The  naval  force  of  Tripoli  consiits  of  a  few  Tetsels,  poorly* 
equipped  and  armedy  and  not  calculated  to  do  any  es&ential  injury 
to  the  Christian  powers,  and  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Pacha  does 
not  eiceed  j{t  100,000  annaally. 

On  the  termination  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  it  was  expected  that  no  time  would  be  lost  in  makii^g 
preparaitiops  to  chastise  the  arrogance,  and  punish  the  depredations 
of  the  Algerines.  Released  from  a  contest  with  a  powerful  nation^ 
in  which  we  had  acquired  a  lasting  character,  and  with  ample  jn 
means  at  our  disposal,  it  was  readily  imagined,  that  in  destroy-  ^ ^^^^ 
mg  a  tributary  treaty,  we  would  go  as  far  as  we  pessibly  could, 
consistent  with  onr  own  safety  and  interest,  in  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  Christendom.  There  was  somethii^  elevating  and 
honourable  in  the  idea,  that  the  United  States,  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  her  Independence,  would  set  an  example  to  the  world,  would  do 
that,  which  European  powers  have  been  attempting  in  vain  to  do, 
centuries  past ;  to  end  the  piracies  of  these  barbarians,  and  break 
the  chains  of  Christian  captives  ;  to  earn  for  our  country  an  un- 
fading wreath  of  laurel,  by  becoming  the  champions  of  humanity. 
The  feelings  of  our  citizens  were  in  unison  with  these  sentiments  ; 
we  had  terminated  the  war  with  Britaio  honourably  and  gloriously 
for  our  country,  now  let  us  redress  our  wrongs,  said  they,  and  the 
wrongs  which  liberty  has  sustained  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  let  our 
flag  be  proudly  and  triumphantly  displayed  on  the  shores  of  Numt.- 
dla,  and  near  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  great  republic  of  anti- 
quity. 

After  the  termination  of  our  war  with  Tripoli,  Col.  Lear  took  up 
his  residence  at  Algiers.  He  was  much  and  deservedly  esteemed 
for  the  anoenity  of  his  manners,  and  his  strictly  respectable  charac- 
ter ;  but  the  Dey  admired  him  for  qualifications,  which  he  never 
should  have  possessed — ^for  his  uniform  pacific  disposition,  and 
his  amiable  accordance  to  all  bis  demands. 

Our  tributes  and  presents  continued  to  le  faithfully  and  splen* 
didiy  administered.  The  annual  accounts  laid  before  Congness, 
produced  the  most  animated,  and  spirited  objections,  mixed  with 
deep  regret,  that  a  policy  more  vigourous  was  not  adopted.  The 
Dey  never  relinquished  a  demand,  in  consequence  of  a  remonstrance 
from  the  Constil ;  when  a  vessel  arrived  with  the  tribtite,  he  founct 
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faalt  with  ereiy  thing,  and  was  only  pacified  bj  aMitionsi  tribotaa. 
One  of  his  cruisers,  daring  profound  peace,  and  with  an  American 
passport,  captnred  one  of  onr  merchant  vessels,  and  ordered  ha 
to  Algiers  f  the  American  crew,  with  a  spirit  becomiiig  their  na- 
tional charcter,  horror  struck  at  the  idea  of  slarery,  and  inil^gy»w^ 
at  the  piratical  coarse  pursued  by  the  Algerines,  rose  upon  then, 
and  threw  the  crew,  consisting  of  nine  Turks,  into  the  sea,  and 
parsued  their  coarse.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  Dey 
sent  for  CoL  Lear,  and  in  a  furious  rage,  demanded  the  payment  of 
,  $2000  a  piece  lor  these  Turks,  on  the  failure  of  which,  he  threat- 
'  ened  to  imprison  die  Consal.  When  an  officer  accepts  a  Cmisalate 
in  Barbery,  he  shoald  be  prepared  to  meet  any  result,  arising  firoQ 
a  faithful  performance  of  his  dnty ;  if  he  loses  his  head,  lie  be- 
comes a  martyr  to  the  honour  and  integrity  of  his  country,  and  is 
entitled  fo  the  same  fame,  as  he  who  dies  on  the  field  of  battle. — 
This  demand  should  hare  been  resisted.  The  Consul  should  hare 
told  the  Dey,  that  his  cruiser,  sailing  under  a  passport,  and  duriog 
profound  peace,  had,  without  orders,  captured  an  American  ressel, 
that  the  crew,  fiuthfal  to  their  own  liberty,  had  released  themsehres 
from  their  captors,  and  that  instead  of  paying  for  their  lives,  a 
remuneration  should  be  paid  to  the  American  owner,  for  his  deteQ;-. 
tion  and  loss,  and  that  the  captain  of  the  cruiser  should  be  punish- 
ed for  Tiolatii^  the  treaty.  Any  person  ^miliar  with  the  cnstems 
and  habits  of  these  people,  will  concur  with  me  in  saying,  that  the 
Dey  would  have  replied  to  a  remonstrance  so  just  and  nerrmiry^ 
Well,  Consul,  say  no  more  vhaat  it  Instead  of  pursuing  this  cooisew 
Col.  Lear,  after  some  inefficient  objections,  borrowed  $18,000  afe 
a  heayy  {Nremium,  of  the  Jewirii  house  of  Bach,  and  paid  it  to  the, 
Dey.  I  select  this  occurrence  from  many  others,  to  tiww^  tbsE 
from  this  pliant  and  tributaiy  disposition,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  wutfe 
erroneous  criculations  upon  our  disposition  to  comply  with  all  his 
dewnndl,  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  ararice,  declared  war  against  us,  an- 
der  the  persuasion,  that  we  would  give  bin  a  million  of  doUnrs  ts 
restore  the  pacific  relations. 

Algiers,  the  most  considerable  and  important  district  in  Barbaiy, 
was  that  part  of  Mauritaitia  TingitatUa^  called  C(B$drietui$  by  th« 
Romans*  it  is  situated  between  Tunis  and  Morocco,  in  t&ir^  aad 
thirty-seren  degrees  north  latitude,  and  between  one  degree  west, 
and  nine  degrees  east  longitude,  and  extends,  from  east  to  west,  ap- 
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wards  of  six  hundred  miles,  being  a  fertile  and  mouotaloouscoQDtrj^ 
and  possessing  several  important  sea  ports. 

The  €neieot  history  of  this  kingdom  is  full  of  interest,  and  th^ 
aiifiqi^ies  it  now  contains,  a^e' objects  of  great  curiosity  and  re- 
search. 

..  Th«  :we9teni  booad^rj  of  tlus  kiogdoai  eztendrto  tiiie  wmni 
Mu/hp'Ui^^  tb«  MUm  of  the  ancienU,  beyond  which  the  kn^om 
of  Bf^ro^o  coipQiences,  which  is  in  a  direct  line  acrass  the  Medic^ 
tfri^ean^  with  Cape  DeGatt,  in  Spain*  This  rirer  is  broad  and 
deep,  and  takes  il»  lise  ia  th^  deserts  of  Sahara^  it  has,  how^rer^ 
beea^ldom  ex^or/Bd  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdoos. 

Near  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  eig^t  miles^ 
are  three  small  islands,  the  Trei  hnUoi  of  the  ancients,  formerly 
used  as  sheltering  places  for  the  fishing  barks,  and  now  t|i«  avoaU 
rovers  and  piratical  boats  make  a  harbour  there,,  n^ady  to  attack 
any  vessel  in  sight.  .        .  ^  ■       . 

Leaving  these  islands,  and  progressing  on  the  sea  coast  for  forty 
miles,  we  make  the  mountainous  Cape  Hone,  the  great  Promontory^ 
ofPMemf^^  and  from  this  cape,  the  large  cruisers  of  the  Regency,' 
strstel^  to  ^d  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  .   »     -^ 

-^^etjfhrer  tb^,  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  the  Siga  of  Pliny/. 
empti^B-iM^f  in  the  sea,  about  twenty  miles  from  this  cape.    On  the 
btmfcs  of  Hiis  rrirer^  Syphax  erected  a  city  of  the  same  name,  in' 
idhich'be  4wett»  and  the  riiins  are  still  to  be  l^een  at  a  place  called. 

TsedmbnUi 

•  '■'  .'  •'  -i 

From  this  river,  until  we  reach  Oran,  there  are  4i  yMMiJ  ^^ 
deep  and  spacious  bays,  which  were  considered  of  grfffit  Juptr,' 
tap^ce  by  the  ancients-  *  ".. 

Oran  is  one  of  the  strongest  fdaces  in  the  kingdom,  and  capable 
of  being  rendered  of  Bv>re  import^ince  than  Algievs,  but  it  has  bef  n 
aeglected.    It  is  defended  by  a  wall,  an^  two  or  three  castles,  now« 
^Ing  to  decay,  but  commanding  an  entire  sweep  aod  cpotrol  of  tb/S  • 
bay.     This  town  was  one  of  the  few  coiiquests  of  Spainin  Barbary^ 
aind  they  built  some  ban^spme,  churches,  apdhpunea^v^beft  iit.wg». 
in  their  possession. 
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From  Oran,  scvera!  bays  and  promontories  are  seen  for  many 
miles,  in  which  there  are  small  villages  and  totme,  some  of  them 
good  harbours,  and  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  of  considerable 
importance.  There  is  scarcely  one' of  these  YlQaises  in  which 
some  specimen  of  antiquity  is  not  to  be  founds  soase  broken  colon- 
nade, or  mouldering  shiiA,  to  attest  its  ancient  character* 

The  most  important  place  to  the  westward  of  Algiers,  is  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  city  of  Mia  Qtsaria^  a  city  which  recalls  to  the 
memory  the  names  of  Jaba,  Jagartha,  and  Massanissa,  and  one  of 
the  most  rich  and  powerful  in  the  Cm$ari€nsU.  It  is  situated  at  i 
place  called  Shershell,  between  Twnu  and  Tefutad,  It  is  now 
a  small  mana&cturing  town,  snnroonded  by  ruins,  which  consists  of 
aqueducts,  the  piUars  of  temples,  aiosait  pavements,  and  many 
curious  fragments. 

The  town  of  Shershell  is  walled,  and  it  is  situated  near  ravines 
and  defiles,  which  confirms  the  tm^Ktion  of  ProcapiuMt  that  Jnlia 
Caaaria  was  inaccessible  by  land.  The  port  is  evtrewely  broad 
and  safe,  somewhat  choked  np  at  present  by  the  sand,  and  visited 
only  by  small  vessels.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have 
existed,  as  to  the  site  of  this  celebrated  city,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
extensive  ruins  near  Shershell,  the  spacious  port,  and  the  remains 
of  its  Cothon,  together  widi  the  fertility  of  the  sarroundiog  coun< 
try,  and  its  copions  streaois  of  water,  that  it  co«ld,ii9thave  been 
at  any  other  spot,  as  nothing  for  navy  miles  answ^^  the  4e«crip> 
tion  of  Julia  Qetarta  bat  this. 

Between  this  place  and  Algiers,  the  coast  is  rocl^  and  moiui- 
tainous.  On  one  of  these  mountains,  is  still  to  be  seen,  a  baildii^ 
of  free-stone,  of  the  best  quality,  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
Pyramid,  and  built  with  great  strength  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
sepulchre  of  some  of  the  Numidian  kings.  These  mountains 
continue  high  and  curioasly  shaped,  fertile,  and  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  in  a  deep  and  elegant  bay,  well  protected,  and  with  a 
copious  draught  of  water,  is  the  city  of  Algiers,  the  Jomnimin^ 
Jocosium^  and  Mesquana  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  Namidians«  and  the 
Al'Jezeire^  or  warlike  city  of  the  Mttssalmen.  This  place,  loi^ 
the  terror  of  the  Christian  states,  and  celebrated  fi>r  horrid  acu  ot 
cruelty  and  vengeance,  where  liberty  is  unknown,  and  virtue  Qnre- 
gHi'ded,  has  maintained  for  centuries  a  ferocious  character  in  his- 
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tory.  It  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Carthagenians  and  Romans,  a  very 
powerful  city,  and  by  its  sabeeqaent  masters,  its  works  of  defence 
have  been  so  increased  and  improved,  that  it  may  be  considered 
the  strongest  place  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Moors  held  it  for 
some  time,  without  disturbing  the  commerce  of  the  Christians,  and 
the  acts  of  piracy  which  they  commenced,  were  attributable  to  the 
weak  and  vicious  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  not  content  with 
having  despoiled  them  of  their  fertile  possessions  in  Spain,  assailed 
them  in  theif  retreat  in  Africa,  and  took  possession  of  several  of 
their  sed  ports.  This  unmeriled  severity,  and  strange  persecution^ 
gave  rise  to  the  piracies  of  Home  and  Hyraddin  Barbarossa,  long 
the  terror  of  Christians,  and  who  were  men  of  consummate  bravery . 
Their  success  soon  increased  and  strenghtened  their  power,  until 
they  succeeded  in  driving  the  Spaniards  from  all  their  possessions 
in  Africa,  and  establishing  their  dynasty  as  sovereigns  of  Algiers. 

The  Ottoman  Porte  saw  the  increase  and  capacity  of  this  Moslem 
kingdom,  and  used  every  exertion  to  get  it  under  their  control,  in 
which  they  succeeded ;  and  they  encouraged  a  band  of  desperate 
marine  adventurers,  who  scoured  the  Mediterrane«in,  and  undor 
the  command  of  Dragut,  a  captain  of  great  courage  and  talents, 
made  war  upon  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  republics  and  king- 
doms of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  and,  in  1550,  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Sultan  in  the  Barbary  States,  whose  chiefs  paid 
a  tribute,  and  submitted  to  his  decision  in  all  cases  of  disputes. — 
From  that  period,  until  the  present  day,  the  history  of  Barbary  is 
a  record  of  piracy,  slavery,  and  assassination  ;  and  the  Christian 
powers,  warring  with  each  other  for  territorial  limits,  for  new  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  policy,  for  the  ascendency  on  the  ocean,  and 
for  trivial  ambitious  projects,  have  been,  for  upwards  of  two  centu- 
ries, insensible  to  the  cries  of  the  chained  captive,  and  the  galley 
slave — ^have  turned  but  a  partial  ear  to  the  groans  of  their  brethren^ 
insulted,  despised,  and  scourged  by  relentless  bigots  ;  and  while  the 
plains  of  Europe  have  been  drenched  in  blood,  for  causes  which 
never  benefitted  liberty  or  humanity,  a  small  portion  of  Africa, 
within  reach  of  the  avenging  arm,  scorned,  defied,  and  trampled 
upon  Europe. 

The  city  of  Algiers  contains  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  fortifications  have  been  for  ages  celebrated  for  their  strength  and 
capacity.     The  streets,  Mosqurs,  and  houses,  dojiot  differ,  in  any 
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respecty  from  other  cities  in  Barbary  ;  white-wasbed  wsdk,  low 
roofiand  terraces,  narrow  and .  obscure  passages,  withoat  order, 
coDfenieDce,  and  comfort,  unite  to  make  Algiers  less  agreeable 
for  a  residence  than  any  place  on  the  coast 

The  Dey  has  a  palace  in  the  city,  the  interior  of  which  is  hand- 
somely ornamented  ;  there  are  several  Mosques,  public  baths,  and 
Bazars. 

The  enTirons  of  Algiers  are  amazin|^y  fertile  and  beautiful,  aa4 
contain  the  gardens  and  country  seats  of  the  Consub,  and  rick 
Moors,  and  are  filled  with  vineyards. 

A  chain  of  mountains  rise  about  three  leagues  from  the  ckj, 
and  form  an  amphitheatre,  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

The  government  of  Algiers,  differs  materially  from  those  in  the 
other  States  of  Barbary,  and  may  be  considered  a  military  des- 
potism, of  which  the  Dey  is  the  chief.  This  person  is  elected,  or 
chosen  by  the  Turkish  Janizaries,  from  among  the  distiaguished 
persons  in  their  own  ranks,  and  always  amidst  revolution  and  car- 
nage ;  and  when  they  are  tired  of  him,  and  find  him  unsoited  to 
their  ferocious  despotism ,  tame  or  vapid,  they  assemble  tamoka- 
■  ously,  cut  off  his  head,  and  elect  another.  Nothing  is  morecoaimaB 
^\han  these  revolutions,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
newly  elected  chief  will  end  his  reign  and  life  with  the  bow-striiis 
or  the  sabre  ;  they  bend,  however,  to  their  fiite,  trust  to  destiny, 
and  consider  it  an  honour  to  die  in  full  sovereignty ;  and  nothing 
but  that  religious  submission  to  fortune  and  predestination,  eoablei 
them  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  result 

When  the  revolution  took  place  in  Tunis,  which  ended  with  the 
death  of  the  Sapatapa,  several  persons  were  imprisoned  ii|>on 
suspicion  of  having  an  agency  in  it,  among  the  rest  was  Veij 
Mely,  the  former  minister  to  the  United  States ;  «l .  scTsnd 
were  strangled  iii  prison,  report  included  the  poor  ex-ambassador, 
and  I  thought  it  a  cruel  end  for  one  who  had  travelled  much,  and 
lived  in  milder  governments.  Passing  some  time  after  throagb  » 
dark  and  narrow  street,  the  fat  figure  of  Mely  Mely  burst  spoi 
me,  I  was  about  to  address  him  in  the  words  of  Macbeth,  **  tvaoflt 
Und  quit  my  sif^t,  thy  bones  are  marrowless,*'  when  waddling 
i|ip  tp  B|e|  ao^d  squeezing  my  hand  in  the  i^ost  cordial  manner,  Qfy 
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dear  friend,  said  he,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  y^o.  I  did  not  doubt  it, 
and  inquired  of  bim  bow  he  had  escaped.  Why,  aaid  he,  it  was 
not  myfaU ;  I  saw  two  sten  strangled,  who  were  in  the  same' pri- 
son with  me,  I  was  terribly  alarmed^  and  thou^t  my  turn  came 
next,  but  it  was  not  to  be  ;  allah  be  praised.  I  learnt  subsequen^y, 
that  under  the  pretext  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  the 
Bey  compelled  him  to  pay  thirty  thousand  piasters  ;  and  such  was 
his  dread  of  these  expensive  suspicions,  that  when  our  fleet  lay  at 
Tunis,  he  left  the  city  without  Yisitiog  our  officers,  who  were  well 
known  to  him,  for  fear  of  a  dangerous  result. 

On  the  choice  of  a  new  Dey  of  Algiers,  the  ceremony  of  induc- 
tion is  very  simple — no  oath  of  allegiance,  no  pledge  to  support  the 
laws,  no  assurance  of  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  a  robe 
of  damask,  or  a  caftan  trimmed  with  fur,  is  the  symbol  of  power  ; 
the  officers  kiss  hands  in  token  of  submission,  and  salvos  of  artil- 
lery announce  the  election.  The  Dey  enters  upon  the  duties  of 
his  new  office,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  former  ministers,  or 
haAishing  them,  and  appointing  new  ones,  as  may  suit  his  whim  or 
caprice,  revenging  himself  upon  former  enemies,  or  maltreating 
such  Consuls  to  whom  he  owed  a  grudge,  when  in  **  the  dull  pur- 
suits of  civil  life.^  The  tibnme  is  founded  on  blood,  and  main- 
tained 67  die  scimitar.  He  declares  war  or  decides  on  peace,  as 
bis  interest  may  dictate,  he  may  reign  long,  if  he  is  active,  vigilanf 
and  successful,  for  that  is  the  main  point.  An  unfortunate  sovereign 
is  soon  despatched ;  the  loss  of  a  battle,  the  capture  of  a  frigate,  or 
an  inglorious  peace,  that  is,  a  peace  without  receiving  tribute,  are 
the  signsds  for  revolution  and  bloodshed,  and  innumerable  are  the 
instances  of  several  being  chosen  and  murdered  in  one  daj,  from 
sunrise  until  sunset 

Althongb  Christian  slavery  prevails  in  all  the  Regencies  of  Bar^ 
bary,  except  Morocco,  which  cannot  well  be  called  a  Regency, 
Algiers  may  be  considered  as  the  great  depot,  the  sink  of  iniquity 
and  curse  of  humanity.  The  European  powers  have  much  t« 
answer  for,  in  permitting  th^r  citizens  to  be  thus  enslaved,  by  a 
small  piratical  band.  Posterity,  when  the  horrors  of  Algerine 
captivity  shall  be  made  known  to  them,  will  pause  in  astonishment, 
and  review  the  armies  of  Europe,  covering  its  plains  tike  locust-***- 
they  will  look  with  surprise  at  the  vast  military  body  engaged  at 
Austerlitz^  Moscow,  Leipzi^>  and  the  heights  at  PariS|  for  increasCL- 
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of  territory,  or  another  king ;  and  they  wiD  cast  their  eyes  across 
th^  Mediterranean,  a  few  days  sail  from  Europe,  and  see  their 
Christian  brethren,  loaded  with  chains,  and  scoarged  with  whips, 
Mnding  under  the  galling  yoke  of  ignominious  slavery,  and  lifting 
up  their  Totce  in  rain  for  assistance  ;  they  will  hear  of  virtue,  ta- 
lents»  youth  and  beauty,  sacrificed  by*a  bloody  and  unprincipled 
race,  and  they  will  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  infatuation,  for 
their  want  of  sympathy,  and  the  common  offices  of  Chmtian 
charity  and  humanity.  We  have  heard  the  crusade  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  ridiculed — ^the  philosopher  smiles  at  the  zeal  of  Godfrey  oi' 
BouUion,  Saint  Louis  of  France,  and  Richard  Cour  de  Lion ;  true, 
the  times  did  not  require  such  efforts,  and  the  Christian  religion 
was  not  intended  to  be  supported,  like  the  Moslem  faith,  by  the 
aword  and  shield.  But  if  a  crusade  was,  at  this  enlightened  period, 
determined  upon  against  the  Barbary  States,  if  men  should  range 
themseves  under  the  banners  of  the  cross,  and  should  march  from 
Atlas  to  the  Golf  of  Sidra,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity, 
of  sdence  and  the  arts,  of  commerce  and  industry,  I  should  feel 
and  say,  that  such  a  crusade  imu  a  holy  one,  and  would  be  pre- 
pared to  join  it  myself. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  ten ific  to  the  peaceful  mariner,  or 
to  the  enterprising  merchant,  than  wbea  an  Algerine  rover 
bears  down  upon  their  unarmed  vessel,  boards  with  sword  in 
band  and  shrieking  imprecations,  their  sonbumt  and  black 
complexions,  rendered  savage  by  their  eyes  of  fire,  and  qoivering 
lip  of  indignation,  seizing  on  the  timid  crew,  dragging  from  their 
retreat  the  trembling  and  distracted  females,  tearing  their  jeweb 
and  ornaments  from  them,  and  throwing  them  all,  neck  and  heels, 
like  dogs,  in  their  boat,  to  be  transported  to  their  corsair,  where, 
half  starved,  spit  upon,  and  insulted,  they  are  confined,  until 
they  arrive  under  the  frowning  battlements  of  that  city,  intended 
for  the  grave  of  their  liberty. 

When  a  vessel  arrives  at  Algiers  with  slaves,  they  are  marched 
before  the  Bey,  and  each  person  is  examined,  touching  their 
country ;  sometimes  the  Consuls  examine  a  number,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  have  national  claims  for  their  protection.  Half 
naked,  for  they  are  stripped  of  valuable  clothing  before  they  lanJp 
they  have  a  coarse  robe  of  hair  cloth  thrown  to  them.  Here  staD<i< 
an  aged  man,  with  silvery  locks,  tears  coursing  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks,  who,  in  his  little  pleasure  vessel,  was  sailing  from  Genoa  ; 
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to  N^ice ;  thus  snatched  from  children,  home  und  country,  bave 
headed,  and  with  bare  feet,  is  waiting  to  hear  his  fate ;  he  is  ordered 
to  work  in  the  Dey's  garden.  There,  in  rags,  but  with  m  covnite* 
nance  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  shaded  with  a  manly  frown 
of  indignation,  stands  a  Count  oi  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  ooce 
secretary  to  the  Consistory,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  sove- 
reign Pontiff.  Where  is  that  power  which  once  made  moaarcbs 
tremble  ?  Where  are  those  Bulls  which,  like  the  lav  of  the 
Mcdes  and  Persians,  were  all  controlling  and  effective  ?  Gone — 
not  even  possessing  sufficient  influence  to  break  the  chains  of « 
captive  nobleman,  lie  is  ordered  to  work  on  the  fortificulioiis^ 
beini;  hale  and  strong,  and  the  whip  of  his  task-master  soon  awakens 
him  from  his  painful  reverie.  That  female,  who  is  wriogieg  her 
hands  in  agony,  in  tattered  garments,  is  the  wife  of  a  rich  aer- 
chant  in  Naples,  and  her  two  beautiful  daughters,  in  tears  aad  in 
despair,  near  her,  vainly  attempting  to  administer  comfort,  bave 
just  left  their  seminaries  of  learning  in  France  ;  accomplished  «ml 
en2:aging,  they  were  about  to  return  to  theif  native  city,  of  which 
they  contemplated  being  the  pride  and  ornament  The  mother  is 
ordered  to  the  harem,  to  be  employed  in  the  lowest  drudgery  ifbr 
its  licentious  tenants;  the  daughters  are  separated,  sent  to  the 
houses  of  favourite  ministers,  to  be  daily  tortured  with  impure  so- 
licitations, probably  aasaulted  with  violence,  and  ever  solicited  to 
abandon  their  faith  The  seamen  are  chained,  fed  on  black  bread, 
and  compelled  to  work  bare  headed  in  this  scorching  sun,  on  roads, 
houses,  or  ramparts.  Ye  monarchs  of  Europe,  who  on  h^Aa  of 
down  and  in  robes  of  velvet,  fare  sumptuously — who  can  order 
your  armies  to  tidie  the  field  and  fight  against  your  neighbours,  lor 
"  something  or  for  nothing" — how  could  you  be  insensible  to  the 
groans  of  your  subjects  ?  You  should  have  pawned  the  jewels  in 
your  crowns  to  release  your  suffering  people,  if  your  power  cotild 
liot  break  their  chains.  Here  would  have  been  u  contest  which 
^vould  have  inuBortilized  your  efforts — ^Ibr  thi^  alone  could  nny 
alliance  he  termed  holy. 

The  slaves  in  Algiers,  after  labouring  from  sunrise  to  sm»et,  are 
locked  up  in  prison,  huddled  together  like  cattle,  sleeping  on  the 
bare  earth,  and  breathing  a  confined  and  poisoned  atmosphere,  it 
^»y  be  readily  conceived,  that  few  live  long  to  suffer;  and  with 
the  oppression,  cruelty,  labour,  neglect,  <?irkooss,  and  JrtarvatioBt 
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maay  aanuaOy  £dl  victims  to  thit  barbanot  poiky^— many  £e  in 
miserabU  despair. 

In  Tunis,  from  tny  observation,  the  slaves,  which  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  600,  are  not  severely  treated.  Many  are  em- 
ployed as  servants  in  private  houses,  and  miiny,  richly  dressed, 
have  various  duties  assigned  to  them  in  the  palace.  There  are  a 
number  who  work  in  the  quarries  and  the  fortifications,  bat  they 
are  not  chained,  nor  flogged,  without  they  commit  9wm  cmat. 
Over  the  slaves  in  Tunis,  they  have  a  Neapolitan  reoeciAo,  e^ 
tremely  rich  and  villainous,  called  the  Guardian  Bask^»  This 
man  is  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  alavea,  and  his  i'evefiQe  ts 
derived  from  a  fee  received  for  each,  when  they  are  Taasamed« 
and  he  robs  them  of  their  little  gains  and  presents.  The  dayes  in 
Tunis  are  mostly  Neapolitans,  and  a  iew  Romans ;  they  are  very 
nseful  in  the  palace,  and  many  of  them  have  made  money. 

The  next  town  in  pepaklion  and  cooaeqnence  to  Algiers,  is  Con- 
aCantioe,  situated  in  tbe  interior,  aboot  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  the  M edfterranean.  This  was  the  Cirta  of  the  ancients,  or 
the  Cirta  SitUimamm  of  Pliny,  and  was  one  of  the  most  inqN>rtant 
and  splendid  cities  of  Numidia,  the  ruins  of  which,  in  ample 
quantities,  are  still  to  be  seen,  particnlarly  a  row  of  ciatanM,  mot 
inferior  to  those  of  Carthage  in  size  or  beauty,  toifather  mA  ftoca* 
columns,  caps,  bases,  fountains*  and  arches,  with  maof  oiwiosa 
inscriptions.  Constantine  was  once  under  the  domiAiM  «>f  Tanist 
but  it  was  wrested  from  them  in  1600  by  the  A^gpuiqies,  i^e  sell 
the  office  of  Bey  to  whoever  can  pay  the  pcioe*  TlielpwBis 
built  on  an  eminence,  capable  of  being  very  atroni^  fertified,  «id 
surrounded  by  a  rich  and  flourishing  country ;  it  contains  about 
60,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Moors,  Turk»,  and  Jews ;  of  the 
latter  there  are  5000,  who  carry  on  a  profitable  commerce,  and 
export  wheat,  barley,  wool,  camel's  hair,  ostrich  fiMthef*,  bees* 
wax,  hides,  sheep,  bullocks,  horses,  mules,  tallow,  poultrf,  and 
ship  timber.  The  exports,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  this  p«K 
vince,  were  not  i«^s  than  a  milHnn  of  dollars  annually.  Many 
Christians  reside  at  Constantine,  where  living  is  safe  and  ex- 
tremely cheap,  and  tho  people  are  more  refined  than  Hkoae  •■  the 
sea  coast. 

The  next  town  in  importance  is  the  sea  port  of  Bona,  tbe  nearest 
sea  port  to  tho  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  not  a  mile  from  this  place 
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are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hippona^  or  Hippo  Reguty  a  warlike 
city  of  the  Numidtans.  Bona  was  a  port  of  considerable  trade/ 
when  the  French  African  Company  possessed  La  Cala  and  Tabarca, 
and  exported  great  quantities  of  wool,  wax,  hides  and  wheat ;  it 
now  carries  on  some  commerce,  and  may  contain  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants ;  it  is  a  walled  town,  poorly  defended,  with  a  good 
harbour,  capable  of  being  improved. 

OtSD)  to  the  westward  of  Algiers,  is  the  next  port  of  conse- 
quence, and  could  also  be  greatly  improved. 

Boojeiah  or  Bugia,  to  the  eastward  of  Algiers,  formerly  called 
Sallee,  celebrated  for  its  cruisers,  is  a  very  spacious  port,  now 
going  to  decay.  The  town  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Saldw^  and  carries  on  some  traffic  in  iron  manufactures,  the  ore  for 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Though  there  are 
seyeral  sea  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  yet  the  city  of  that 
name  is  the  only  formidable  obstacle  to  securiof^  the  freedom  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  here  that  the  nary  of  Algiers  was  buHt 
and  fitted,  and  under  the  guns  and  behind  a  powerful  mole,  it  rode 
securely. 

An  arriful  from  Gibraltar  at  Tnnis,  brought  me  American  papers 
containing  the  account  of  rejoicings  for  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and' 
preparations  fiir  the  Algerine  war.  The  same  arrival  conveyed  a 
piece4>f  idbrmafion,  which  fiUedme  with  surprise  and  regret,  andlaid 
the  foundfatioD  for  the  most  unpleasant  and  perplexing  difficulties, 
and  for  4be  first  time  it  developed  a  policy  or  practice  in  our 
government,  of  which  I  had  not  the  most  distant  suspicion  ;  a  prac- 
tice which,  if  established  as  a  general  rule,  will  leave  us  without 
foreign  credit. 

The  British  Consul  wrote  me  a  polite  note  informing  me,  that  he 
bad  received  from  Gibraltar,  my  drafts  drawn  upon  the  American 
^ovenunent,  for  }  18,749,  which  had  been  returned  protetUd^  and 
vhich,  with  losses  and  damages,  amounted  to  %t\fi\ 3,  and  requested 
o  know  when  it  would  be  agreeable  for  me  to  pay  that  sum.  This 
vas  a  most  painful  event  The  fvU  and  unequivocal  authority, 
:onveyed  to  me  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Monroe,  under  date 
»f  the  5th  of  April,  1813,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  pag«*70— the  close 
idh^rence  to  orders,  as  manifested  by  the  subsequent  transactions,    ' 
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IbrlNide  the  idea  that  the  gOTeroment  had  conceived  Ont  I  bftd  pmt 
beyoad  tilose  orders,  or  assumed  a  powernotapecifically  delegated. 
I  could  then  only  attribute  the  dishonour  of  those  bilk»  to  «  eiip- 
]k>8ed  pressure  of  the  times,  which,  even  aUonrin^  I  coaU  findiM 
excuse  for  the  injury  done  the  public  credit  in  the  Mediterr«iiean< 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  were  about  sending  asquadriMi  there, 
and  which  would  require  heavy  sums  for  its  support  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  I  bad 
no  alternative  but  to  return  to  the  United  States  ;  no  Consul  ena  re- 
main in  Barbary  afler  his  bills  are  known  to  be  protested  by  his 
government ;  that  fact  once  ascertained,  he  may  starve  for  want  of 
SBBsistance,  and  must  be  subjected  to  the  insults  and  ill  treatment  of  the 
barbarians.  This  fact,  experience  had  familiarized  to  the  aiimi- 
nlstration,  and  I  conceived  it  intended  as  an  intimation  to  reaiga 
my  office,  if  I  could  free  myself  from  arrest.  I  lost  no  time  in 
calliDg  upon  Mr.  Oglander,  the  British  Consul,  and  explaining  the 
transaction.  He  exhibited  to  me  his  powers  to  seize  on  my  per- 
son and  property  for  the  payment  of  these  bills,  and  hia  orders 
from  their  owner  were  positive  and  unyielding.  I  was  at  his  mercy, 
but  that  truly  respectable  and  worthy  man,  rejecting  national  pre- 
judices, preserved  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  by  keeping  the 
affair  a  profound  sejcret,  and  taking  no  steim  to  abridge  my  liberty. 
or  disgrace  us  in  the  estimation  of  the  Tunisian  court ;  waitii^,  as 
he  offered  to  do,  for  the  arrival  of  the  American  sqaadron,  aftd 
feeling  confident  that  its  commander  would  have  the  necessary  powers 
to  pay  those  bills.  1  made  preparation  to  leave  Tunis  ;  it  is  snfr 
cient  sacrifice  for  a  citizen  to  serve  his  country  in  this  unhospilable 
part  of  the  world,  without  sustaining  a  loss  of  credit 

.  The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers  occupied  general 
attention  ;  every  arrival  at  Tunis  brought  us  some  intelligence. — 
Sicilian,  Neapolitan,  and  Genoese  vessels,  began  to  leave  their 
ports,  trusting  to  the  generous  protection  of  the  American  navy, 
and  feeling  confident  that  it  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  the 
piratical  cruisers  in  port,  and  thus  enable  them  to  derire  some 
commercial  advantages  firom  our  operatioi». 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England,  ont  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  which  has  always  been  valuable,  re-  | 
quired  immediate  prelection.    War  had  been  formally  dedai^dW  I 
Congress,  and  a  squadron  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness.    This 
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consisted  of  tbe  Guerrier,  Comtelkitioii,  and  HacedoniaDr  irigatcfl, 
the  Ontario  and  f^rviet  sloops  of.  war,  and  the  schooners 
Torch,  Fianheav,  Spark,  and  Spitfire.  This  small  force,  in- 
tended more  for  the  protection  of  commeree.  than  £>r  my  attack 
on  Algiers,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Comqiodore  Decatur, 
and  it  was  contemplated  to  be  strengthened  hy  Commodore  Baiti* 
hrtdge  in  a  line  of  battle  ship,  and  some  additional  frigates  aod 
sloops,  and  he  was  to  take  the  chief  command.  On  board  the 
squadron  was  Mr.  Shaler,  appointed  Commissioner  with  CoBuno* 
dore  Decatur,  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  and  also  as  Consul-Genera) 
for  the  Barbary  States.  This  gentleman  has  been  long  known  to 
the  goTemment,  and  has  been  confidentially  employed  on  serera) 
occasions ;  his  talents,  and  a  peculiar  firmness  of  character,  qualifies 
him  fior  this  station. 

The  squadron  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  twenty*five  days,  having 
first  communicated  with  Cadiz,  and  run  into  Tangier  Bay  for  infer* 
mation.  It  was  discovered,  on  their  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  that  the 
Algerine  fleet  was  oat,  and  Commodore  Decatur,  a^er  having  gone 
ia  pursuit  of  them,  resolved  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  addres* 
sing  himself  to  the  fears  of  the  Dey,  for  the  safety  of  his  fleet,  by 
appearing  before  Algiers.  He  left  Gibraltar,  and  near  Cape  de 
Gatty  he  fell  in  with  an  Algerine  frigate.  She  was  then  under  Eng- 
lish colours,  and  our  squadron  carried  the  same  flag.  Not  suspect* 
iog  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  Algerine  continued  under  easy 
sail,  but  the  interchiQge  of  signals  and  suspicious  ntovements  of  our 
squadron,  alarmed  her,  and  setting  all  sail,  she  bore  away  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  She  was  a  beautiful  frigate,  originally  a  Portu- 
guese, and  sailed  uncommonly  fast ;  our  squadron  pursued  her,  the 
Constellation,  Captain  Gordon,  being  the  headmost  ship,  first  fired 
into  her,  the  Guerrier,  oqe  of  our  best  and  swiftest  vessels,  came 
up  and  brought  her  to  close  action  ;  the  Algerine  had  maintained  a 
running  fight  for  twenty-five  minutes,  principally  with  musketry, 
as  her  large  guns  were  awkwardly  managed,*  and  after  a  few  broads- 
sides,  she  struck,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  killed  and  many  wounded, 
s^ong  the  former,  was  the  Admiral,  Rais  Hamida,  who  was  cut  in 
two  by  a  round  shot.  She  was  boarded  and  taken  posaession  of~^ 
the  prisoners,  amounting  to  four  hundred,  were  exceediogiy 
alarmed  at  their  lute,  calculating  to  meet  with  the  same  treatment 
)S  they  are  accustomed  to  afford  their  captives.    $he  bad  several 
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offlcen,  who  acre  called  captaint  of  (Kferent  raoks.  After  the  Utile, 
in  whicli  they  had  exhibited  their  asoal  bnrrery,  thej  were  qeietly 
•eated  on  the  cabin  floor,  amoking  their  lon^  pipea  wvtfa-^eir  ac- 
euatoaaed  gravity.  The  frigate  waa  aaoch  cut  op,  hot  the  Guerrier 
Waa  scarcely  injored,  and  had  hot  foormen  woaoded  bjwmtketej. 
Hamida,  who  waa  killed  in  thia  action,  had  long  been  eelebnited 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  waa  a  terror  to  the  Chciati«i  Sutea. 
He  waa  by  birth  an  Arab,  hot  yiaiting  Algiers  when  yoong,  he 
Viade  a  yoyage  on  board  a  craiaer,  with  which  he  waa  so  well 
pleased,  as  to  make  the  sea  his  feyoarite  pursuits  Exhibkii^  taleots 
•f  no  conunon  order,  in  addition  to  bravery  and  enterfmae,  heaooo 
Obtained  the  command  of  a  frigate,  with  which  he  boarded  and  cap- 
tured a  Portuguese  frigate  of  superior  force,  and  that  gave  hiaa  a  claim 
to  the  title  and  command  of  an  Admiral,  and  for  several  years  he 
maintained  an  unlimited  control  in  the  Mediterranean.  Prior  to  his 
leaving  Algiers,  though  on  all  other  occasions  he  was  attached  to 
the  sea,  he  expressed  some  apprehensions  about  the  American 
squadron ;  he  had  heard  of  its  operations  during  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  considered  it  prudent  not  to  venture  out ;  his  objectioos 
were  overruled,  and  some  insinuations  touching  his  bravery,  in- 
duced him  to  declare,  that  he  would  go  out,  but  that  he  would  re- 
turn victorious  or  perish. 

The  squadron  pursued  its  course,  and  under  Cape  Ados,  they 
feH  in  with  an  Algerine  brig  of  twenty-two  guns,  whidi  waa  mn  on 
shore  by  the  Rais,  and  there  captured  by  the  light  veaaeb,  with 
the  loss  of  twenty-three  men,  and  sent  into  Cartha^eaa.  The 
squadron  then  proceeded  to  Algiera,  and  on  the  S8th  of  June,  en- 
tered the  bay.  The  sight  of  the  American  veaseb  had  a  sadden 
effect  on  the  Dey,  who  did  not  apprehend  an  attack  on  the  town, 
for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  but  if  hose  alarm  was  excited  for 
the  safety  of  his  fleet,  ail  of  which  was  out,  and  cwM  find  no 
secure  harbour  but  Algiers,  which  now  was  effisctoally  blockaded. 
Calculating  then,  the  value  of  his  vessels,  and  the  prisea  they  may 
capture  from  the  Dutch,  Neapolitan  and  Hamburg  4^,  andcoo- 
Crwtii^  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  United  States,  he  conaidered 
it  his  interest  to  prevent  the  eoaamencement  of  hoatilitiea,  and 
aaake  a  peace  with  the  Americans  on  their  own  terms,  reserving  to 
himself  the  usual  privilege  of  breaking  this  treaty  at  his  perfect 
oonvenience.    He  lost  no^time,  therefore,  to  entreat  the  mediatioB 
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of  tf  r,  NoWief  lingv  theSwe&ih  CoosdUGeneral,  ivho  r^pairftd  oa 
board  th^  American  8q«adron>  wkh  the  captain  of  the  port,  to  leam 
tbe  tenni  on  which  a  treaty  might  he  concloded^  Thete  were  short 
and  tsomprahensire.  ^*  An-  «9ilir«  reUmqHMtntni  ofiribute^^*  f  *  M 
J^flMMfln  eoptmt  ia  be  delivered  wUhaut  ransom f  aud  thoeemade  in 
eubeeqwnt  wars  <o  be  iresnied  like  prieoners^  and  stoi  kepi  in  t/overy;" 
**  CkumpensaSian  made  for  property  captured  during  ikewar*'''^ 
**  jimarKOjM,  or  ikeir  property^  found  on  board  an  enemyU  vessel^ 
0re  swt  to  be  moleeted^^^  and  other  proviaiona  of  minor  chasacter, 
aach  a»  would  put  the  United  States  on  a  footing  with  the  moat 
layonred  nation,  an^  provide,  as  ^  as  a  treaty  conld  goarantoe, 
for  the  honour  and  integrity  of  oar  flag.  These  terms  were 
indicated  to  the  Dey ,  through  Mr.  Norderling,  accompanied  with 
the  unpleaaanl,  though  influential  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
frigate  and  brig,  and  the  death  of  Hamida*  This  confirmed  bis 
original  determination,  yet,  in  conformity  to  custom,  he  demurred 
an4  objected  to  the  articles,  and  proposed  that  the  Commodore 
should  land,  and  negotiate  the  treaty  on  shore,  which  was  promptly 
rejected.  He  then  required  a  truce  to  consider  the  terms,  which 
was  refused ;  he  begged  for  three  hours,  the  reply  was,  "  not  a 
minute;  if  your  squadron  appears  in  sight  before  the  treaty  is  signed 
and  the  prisoners  sent  off*,  it  shall  be  captured."  The  boat  re- 
turned to  the  shore,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  meanwhile  a  cor- 
vette hove  in  sight,  and  a  disposition  was  madf  to  cut  her  ofi*,  this 
hastened  the  decision  of  the  Dey,  he  signed  the  treaty,  securing 
every  thing  honourable  to  us,  and  sent  it  with  the  prisoners  on 
board  tbe  squadron.  Thus  was  a  pjeace  made  with  tbe  Dey  of  AU 
giers  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  in  forty  days  after  tbe  squadron 
left  tbe  United  States,  in  which  time  they  had  cr69sed  the  Atlantic 
and  had  two  naval  engagements,  and  in  the  40tb  year  of  tbe  Inde* 
pendenee  of  said  United  States,  an  event,  which  for  facility,  energy, 
and  promptness,  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  history.  There 
was  a  circumstance,  however,  in  this  negotiation,  which  by  many 
was  considered  inauspicious.  The  Dey,  in  his  negotiations,  re- 
qoirsd  that  tbe  captured  frigate  and  brig  should  b«f  ^restored  to  him. 
Tbe  commissioners  refiised  to  insert  an  article  to  this  effect  in  the 
treaty,  but  consented  to  restore  the  two  vessels,  merely  as  a  com- 
pliment to  tUe  Dey,  and  a  favour  rendered  him  by  the  Uuit^ 
States.  Commodore  Decatur  and  Mr.  Shaler,  in  explaining  this 
measure,  represent^  tbat  **  considering  the  state  of  those  vessels^ 
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Ae  suvis  that  would  be  required  to  fit  them  ibr  a  pamge  to  the 
Unhed  Statei,  and  the  little  probabilitj  of  aeUsng  them  in  this  part 
of  the  worid/*  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  present  them  to  ike 
D« ji  proyided  he  would  sign  the  treatj,  and  to  reconcile  die  Al- 
gerine  people  to  the  measuie.  These  reasons  are  by  bo  means 
conclusive.  An  instance,  1  beliere,  cannot  be  cited,  where  a  ves- 
sel of  war,  captured  from  an  enemy,  waa  ever  restored ;  it  is  kept 
as  an  evidence  of  success  and  triumph,  an  incentive  to  acts  of  equal 
valour,  and  as  a  tangible  testimony  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
nations.  If,  however,  an  instance  can  be  found,  it  should  not  be 
imitated.  As  a  young  nation,  we  must  be  extremely  cautious  in 
estiblishing  new  and  extraordinary  principles,  for  ^*  what  is  prece* 
dent  to*day,  may  be  doctrine  to-morrow;'*  besides,  the  right  of 
transierring  a  captured  vessel  to  an  enemy,  without  the  consent  of 
the  goveromcnt,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  questioned.  If, 
then,  such  a  measure  is  deemed  impolitic,  in  relation  to  a  civilized 
power,  how  Qiuch  more  so  should  it  be  considered,  when  the  cap- 
tured vessels  are  to  be  restored  to  pirates,  when  we  disarm  the 
assassins,  and  return  them  their  daggers,  when  we  defend  ourselves 
from  their  aggressions,  yet  give  them  the  means  of  depredating 
upon  other  powers,  less  capable  than  we  are  to  4efend  themselve<. 
The  commissioners,  doubtless,  with  the  best  motives,  thought  that 
the  act  would  be  considered  as  indicative  of  a  msignanimous  and 
generous  disposition,  and  estimated  accordingly.  Presuming  that 
their  right  of  adopting  this  course  was  unquestionable,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  Algerines,  should 
have  satisfied  them,  that  an  act  of  liberality  thus  demonstrated, 
would  ever  be  construed  into  motives  of  fear,  and  the  subsequent 
measures  of  the  Dey  confirmed  tliis  opinion  ;  he  broke  the  treatj 
several  times  respecting  the  brig,  and  compelled  us  to  visit  him 
with  the  squadron,  to  threaten  and  prepare  for  active  war.  The 
measure  was  considered  an  extraordinary  one  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  w^s  particularly  regretted  by  the  Christian  powers  of  limited 
means,  fearful  that  it  would  swell  the  pride,  and  increase  the  de- 
mands of  these  .pirates.  It  may  be  very  justly  said,  that  a  nation 
can  only  provide  ibr  its  own  defence^  and  not  fight  the  bi^etf  ef 
tbe  world ;  but  every  step  which  can  benefit  a  civilized  power  in  a 
war  with  the  Turks,  should  be  adopted,  if  it  can  be  done  with 
salbty,  and  it  is  a  species  of  warfare  in  which  one  nation  is  au* 
tboria^ed  to  consider  how  its  measure?  will  affect  anotheir. 
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The  t^^uadron  left  Algiers  for  Cagiiari,  id  order  to  take  iq  water^ 
and  theTapidiky  of  its  moyeinentfl  was  sach,  that  the  dedaratioa  of 
war,  departore  of  the  squadron,  arrrvnl  before  Algiers,  and  ooih 
elusion  of  a  treaty,  followed  each  olher  in  such  qaick  «oecesaio»» 
that  00  ioteltigeoce  of  its  operatioas  reached  me  at  Tunis. 

The  Bey  gjive  orders  to  fit  out  his  fleet,  consisting  of  three  fri- 
gates and  three  brigs  and  schooners,  with  some  gun-boats.  The 
object  of  the  expedition,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  was  to  cruise 
agcilnst  Danish,  Dutch  and  Hamburg  vessels,  and  such  new  flags 
as  the  late  peace  in  Europe  had  introduced  on  the  high  seas,  toge- 
ther with  the  Sicilians,  and  Neapolitans,  tlie  regular  and  confirmed 
enemy.  It  is  customary  for  each  vessel  to  have  a  passport  from 
the  Consuls  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  together  with  a  Medi- 
terranean pass.  These  were  collected  by  a  lame  Turk,  whom  we 
generally  termed  secretary  to  the  board  of  admiralty  ;  always  sus- 
picious that  some  foul  play  was  intended  him,  he  made  it  a  practice 
to  come  into  my  chancery,  where,  seating  himseif  on  thq  ground^ 
he  would  spread  around  him  the  various  passports,  which  he  en- 
treated me  to  examine  and  endorse,  and  ascertain  whether  every 
thing  was  right.  When  this  squadron  was  ready  for  sea,  I  deter- 
mined to  prevent  its  going  out  if  I  could,  satisfied  that  some  EurO; 
pean  power  would  be  benefitted  from  the  step.  I  went  to  the 
palace,  and  designedly  visited  Soliman  Kya,  the  first  mintfter. — 
Hitherto  I  had  been  accustomed  to  transact  business  with  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  it  was  the  first  time  1  had  ever  conversed 
with  Soliman  Kya.  1  represented  to  him  the  state  of  our  relations, 
and  advised  him  to  prevent  the  squadron  putting  to  sea,  until  they 
were  settled.  That  our  squadton  being  out,  and  having  learnt  that 
these  differences  had  existed,  would  possibly  detain  some  of  these 
vessels,  probably  attack  them,  and  then  these  difficulties  would 
assume  a  very  unpleasant  form.  He  regretted  the  difierences,  but 
hoped  that  they  would  be  amicably  settled,  and  would  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  fleet  going  out. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  about  noon,  we  observed  tignak  for  a  fleet 
from  the  toWer  on  Cape  Carthage,  and  shortly  after,  the  An^erican 
sqaadron,  tinder  full  sail,  came  into  the  hay  and  anchored.  Nothitig 
can 'be  more  welcome  to  a  Consul  in  Barhary,  than  the  eight  of  n 
fleet,  beariirgthe  flag  of  his  nation  ;  he  feels,  that  surrounded  Iby. 
assaaiins  and  mercenwies,  he  ra  sUil  safe  and  protected,  and  an  In* 
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▼oloDta^  fribate  of  adoiiration  is  paid  bj  Matsalmen  to  that  asttioii, 
which  has  the  power  and  the  dbpoaitien  ta  CMMnand  respecL  The 
flan^  of  all  the  Conftilates  were  hoisted,  and  I  lost  no  time  to  fide 
to  the  Ooletta.  for  the  pu.rpose  of  commuiucatiug  with  the  squad- 
ron. On  my  way,  a  Mameluke  on  horseback  presented  me  a  letter 
from  Commodore  Decatur,  announcing  peace  with  Algiers,  and  de- 
sired to  know  the  nature  of  our  differences  with  Tunis.  I  had  already 
prepared  the  documents,  and  arranged  the  pian  of  proceddre^  which 
I  intended  to  suggest  to  the  Commodore.  On  my  arrival  at  the 
GoletUf  the  Minister  of  Marine  ordered  the  Bey's  barge  of  twdre 
oars  to  be  prepared  for  me,  and  arranged  the  silk  cushions  in  the 
stem,  and,  accompanied  by  Abdallah,  the  drogainan»  I  left  the 
canal* 

The  squadron  lay  off  Cape  Carthage,  arranged  in  handsome  or- 
der, the  Guerriere,  bearing  the  broad  penant  of  the  Commodore, 
was  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  exhibiting  a  very  agreeable  «id 
commanding  sight.  In  less  than  an  hour,  I  was  along  side  of  the 
flag  ship,  and  ascended  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  marinee  were 
under  arms,  and  received  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  with 
the  usual  honours.  Commodore  Decatur  and  Capt  Downs,  both 
in  uniform,  were  at  the  gangway^  and  most  of  the  officers  and 
crew  pressed  forward  to  view  their  fellow-citisen.  After  the  cus- 
tomary salutations,  and  a  few  inquiries,  Commodore  Decahir  ^in- 
vited me  into  the  cabin,  where,  aft^r  being  seated,  he  went  ta  hit 
escrotoire,  and  from  among  a  paduige  of  letters  he  handed  meene, 
saying  that  it  was  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State»  and  re- 
quested me  to  use  no  ceremony,  but  to  read  it.  It.  hod  the  teal  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  broke,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  read 
as  follows  : — 

*<  Department  of  StaU,  April  25,  1815. 
''  Sir, 

*<  4^  H^e  time  of  your  appoinlmetU^  a$  Conml  at  TWm,  it  wa$ 
not  known  that  the  Relioioh  wlUch  yeti  profeee  would  form  cmy  o&jfo- 
cle4oihe  exerciee  of  your  Coneular  funetiont.  Ricent  h^&rmni^oH, 
AoaitfZMr,  on  which  entire  reliance  may  be  placed^  proves  AatitweM 
proiiuut  a  very  wnfavonrable  ^ect,  Ik  coNsaqvairCB  op  vmicnr, 
the  ^reml^M  hoe  deemed  it  expedient  to  revoke  your  commmim.  On 
the  re^eip^  of  thi'  l^ter,  therefor e^  you  wiU  consider  yourself  no  lomget 
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an  the  pMic  teroice.    TJure  are  eeme  cireutiuUmeetj  too^  etmneeUi 
•sgith  your  accpwOf,   tMcb  require  a  mare  particular  explanation^ 
whiek,  with  that  already  given,  are  not  approved  by  the  President, 
lam,  very  refpectfvUy,  Sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 
{Signed)  JAMES  MONROE. 

"  JVpr^ieeaiM.  Jfoah,  esquire,  ^c.^rC. 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  shocked  me  inexpresnbly ;  at  tbi9  mo- 
ment, at  such  a  time,  and  iii  aach  a  place,  to  receive  a  letter,  which 
at  once  stripped  me  of  office,  of  rights^  of  hooour,  and  credit,  was 
sufficient  to  astonish  and  dismay  a  person  of  stronger  nerves.-** 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  bad  not  a  moment  to  determine.  I  cast 
my  eye  hastily  on  Commodore  Decatnr,  I  was  satisfied  at  a  glance^ 
that  he  knew  not  tbe  contents  of  the  letter,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  shoold  not,  for  had  he  been  made  acquainted  with  the  determi- 
natum  of  the  government,  it  would  have  been  his  duty,  and  he 
would  have  exercised  it  promptly,  to  have  ftent  an  officer  on  shore* 
taken  possession  of  tbe  seals  and  archives  of  the  Consulate,  and  I 
should  have  returned  to  Tunis,  stripped  of  power,  an  outcast,  de- 
graded, and  disgraced,  a  heavy  debt  against  me,  and  from  my  Con- 
sulate, from  the  possesaion  of  power,  respected  and  feared,  I  should 
in  all  probability,  have  gone  into  a  dungeon,  where  I  might  have 
perished,  neglected  and  unpitied,  and  for  what  ?  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  express  orders  of  the  government  I  I  had  no  time  to  curse 
such  perfidy.  I  folded  up  the  letter  with  apparent  indifference, 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  then  proceeded  to  relate  to  Commo- 
dore Decatur  the  nature  of  our  dispute  with  Tunis,  which  was 
corroborated,  by  the  documents  I  had  prepared  and  brought  with  me. 
I  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  writing  a  letter  to  the  minister,  and 
deo^adiog  payment  for  the  prizes  without  delay,  and  the  better  to 
give  effect  to  this  demand,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Commodore  to 
reoiain  on  board  his  ship  until  it  was  complied  with.  This  course  I 
urged  with  a  zeal  corresponding  with  the  stake  I  had  at  issue,  and 
with  my  peculiar  situation  ;  the  Commodore  could  not  account  for 
this  great  anxiety  to  recover  the  money  ;  my  object  ivas  to  pay  tiie 
protested  bills,  redeem  tbe  credit  of  the  country,  and  thus  enable 
me  to  return  home  with  honour  ;  he  must  have  imagined  that  other 
motires  dictated  this  extraordinary  warmth,  and  aigumenta  UMn 
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crgamente,  all  of  which  I  enforced  with  Tehemence.  Yev  maj 
probably,  said  he^  imagine  that  I  am  ander  your  orders ;  if  yoo  do, 
it  is  proper  to  undeceive  yon.  I  saw  a  storm  gatherings  which 
would  destroy  all  my  plans,  and  I  tranquilly  assured  the  Commo- 
dore,  that  1  requested  nothing  more  than  his  co-operation  to  main* 
tain  our  treaty  inviolate,  and  by  such  measures,  as  bis  prudence 
dictated,  we  were  only  there  to  serve  our  eountiy  in  the  best  man- 
ner. Thus  satisfied,  the  Commodore,  who  originally  was  fdeased 
at  the  prohipt  manner  pointed  out  of  terminating  this  differeace, 
consented  to  write  the  letter,  which  was  done  forthwith,  l^igfat 
came  on,  and  I  betook  myself  to  rest  on  the  cabin  floor,  and  in  a 
State  of  mind  better  imagined  than  described.  At  day  break  the 
next  morning,  the  lively  drum  and  fife  played  the  reveille,  the 
officer  on  duty  furnished  me  with  a  boat  and  hands,  which  landed 
Abdullah  and  myself  under  Cape  Carthage.  I  had  ordered  horses 
to  be  on  that  spot  at  an  early  hour,  and  we  ascended  to  the  rugged 
"summit,  to  look  for  their  approach.  I  seated  myself  od  the  ex- 
treme height  of  the  cape  ;  the  sun  was  just  rising,  and  the  beautiful 
amphitheatre  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  jras  tinged  with  gold.— 
Not  a  soul  was  stirring ;  below  me  were  the  diminished  masts  of  our 
squadron,  which  was  tranquilly  at  anchor ;  at  a  distance,  tiie  smootli 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  without  a  solitary  bark  to  break 
the  prospect ;  the  birds  were  singing  cheerfully,  every  thin; 
appeared  at  ease  except  myself.  I  once  more  read  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Monroe.  I  paused  to  reflect  on  its  contents.  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  its  strange  and  Unprecedented  tenor ;  my  religion 
an  object  of  hostility  ?  I  thought  I  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  protected  by  th^  constitution  in  my  religious  as  well  as  in 
my  civil  rights.  My  religion  was  known  to  the  government  at 
the  time  of  my  appointment,  and  it  constituted  one  of  the  promi- 
nent causes  why  I  was  sent  to  Barbary  ;  if  then,  any  "  unfavoura- 
ble*' events  had  been  created  by  my  religion,  they  should  have 
been  first  ascertained,  and  not  acting  upon  a  supposition,  upon  i 
imaginary  consequences,  have  thus  violated  one  of  the  most  sacred  | 
and  delicate  rights  of  a  citizen.  Admitting,  then,  that  my  reli- 
gion had  produced  an  unfavourable  effect,  no  official  notice  should 
have  been  taken  of  it ;  I  could  have  been  recalled  without 'placix^ 
on  file  a  letter,  thus  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  our 
institutions.  But  my  religion  was  not  known  in  Barbary  ;  froo 
H^  moment  of  my  landing,  I  bad  been  in  the  full  possession  of 
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my  Cofi^lar  functions,  respected  and  feared  bj  the  goTeratnent, 
and  enjoying  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  eyerj  resident.--*- 
What  injury  could  my  religion  create  ?  I  lived  like  other  Con* 
sols,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  displayed  on  Sundays  and 
Christian  holidays ;  the  Catholic  Priest,  who  came  into  my  house 
to  sprinkle  holy  water  and  pray,  was  received  with  deference, 
and  freely  allowed  to  perform  bis  pious  purpose  ;  the  bare-footed 
Franciscan,  who  came  to  beg,  received  alms  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  Greek  Bishop,  who  sent  to  me  a  decorated  branch 
of  palm  on  Palm  Sunday,  received,  in  return,  a  customary  dona* 
tion  ;  the  poor  Christian  slaves,  when  they  wanted  a  favour,  caom 
to  me  ;  the  Jews  alone  asl^ed  nothing  from  me.  Why  then  am  I  to 
be  persecuted  for  my  religion  ?  Although  no  religious  principles 
are  known  to  the  constitution,  no  peculiar  worship  connected  with 
the  government,  yet  I  did  not  foiget  that  I  was  representing  a  Chriji- 
tian  nation.  What  was  the  Of-inion  of  io^  Barlow,  when  writing 
a  treaty  for  one  of  the  Barbary  States  ?  Let  the  following  article, 
eonfirtned  by  the  Senate  of  ike  Unitea  States ^  answ^  ; 

*^  Article  ilih — As  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Ame* 
rica  is  not,  in  arv  sense,  founded  on  the  Christian  religion — as  it 
has,  in  itself,  no  character  of  enmity  against  the  laws,  religion,  or 
tranquillity  of  Mussulmen  ;  and  as  the  said  States  never  have  ea* 
tered  into  any  war,  or  act  of  hostility  against  any  Mahometan  nation, 
it  is  declared  by  the  parties,  that  no  pretext  arising  from  religious 
opiniinSf  shall  ever  produce  an  interruption  of  the  harmony  exist- 
ing between  the  two  countries.'* 

If  President  Madison  was  unacquainted  with  this  article  in  the 
treaty,  which  in  effect  is  equally  binding  in  all  the  States  of  Bar- 
bary, he  should  have  remembered  that  the  religion  of  a  citizen  is 
not  a  legitimate  object  of  official  notice  from  the  government ;  and 
even  admitting  that  my  religion  was  an  obstacle,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  not,  ^^  we  prepared  to  yield  up  the  admirable 
and  just  institutions  of  our  country  at  the  shrine  of  foreign  bi^try 
and  superstition  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  disfranchise  one  of  our  own 
citizens,  to  gratify  the  intolerant  views  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  ?  Has 
it  €fome  to  this-^that  the  noble  character  of  the  most  illusfrious 
republic  on  earth,  celebrated  for  its  justice,  and  the  sacred  characi- 
ter  of  its  institutions,  is  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  a  Barbary 
pirate  ?  Have  we  then  fallen  so  low?  What  would  havo  t)een  the 
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coii«ec{tieiiee,  had  the  Bey  known  and  objected  to  my  relignm-t  He 
would  have  learnt  from  me,  in  language  tooplmn  to  be  mlMnder- 
atood,  that  whoever  the  United  States  commksioas'as  tliehr  V0pi%- 
aentative,  he  nrast  receive  and  retpect,  if  hit  condiiet  be  proper ; 
on  that  aubject  I  could  not  have  permitted  a  word  to  be  aaid.  If 
anch  a  principle  is  attempted  to  be  established,  it  will  lay  the  fytta- 
dation  for  the  most  unhappy  and  most  dangerous  disputes^  fofe^ 
nations  will  dictate  to  ns  the  religion  which  iHir  officers  ^t  their 
courts  should  profeis.  With  all  the  refection,  kod  the  most  pam- 
fill  anxiety,  I  could  not  account  for  this  most  extraordinary  and 
novel  procedure.  Some  base  intrigue,  probably  one  wbo  was  am- 
bitious of  holding  this  wretched  office,  had  been  at  some  pains  to 
represent  to  the  government,  that  my  religion  would  produce  in- 
|arious  effects,  and  the  President,  instead  of  closing  the  door 
on  such  interdicted  subjects,  had  listened  and  concurred  ;  and 
aAer  having  braved  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  residing  in  a  barbarous 
country,  without  family  or  relatives,  supporting  the  rights  vf  the 
nation,  abd  hafisardtng  my  Hfe  from  poistAsr  or  the  stiletto,  I  find  my 
own  government,  the  only  protestor  1  can  have,  sacrificial  mj 
credit,  violating  my  rights,  and  insulting  my  feelings,  and  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  a  whole  nation.  O !  shame,  shame  \ !  The  course 
which  m^n  of  refined  or  delicate  feelings  should  have  pursued, 
h^d  there  been  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion,  was  an  obvious  one. 
,  The  President  should  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
bare  recalled  me,  and  to  have  said,  that  the  causes  should  be  teade 
known  to  me  on  my  return  ;  such  a  letter  as  1  received  shonld  oe- 
.ver  have  been  written,  and,  above  all,  should  never  have  been  put 
-.  on  tile.  But  it  is  not  true«  that  my  religion  either  had,  or  would 
•  h^ve.  produced  iqiiiFious  ^eots.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  had  appointed 
-  Abraham  Busnah  his:miaister  at  the  court  c^  France,  Nathtt  Bach 
jts  Algerine  Consul  at  Marseilles,  his  brother  holds  the  same  office 
.Ht  L^born.  The  Treaavrer,  Interpreter,  and  Commercial  Agent 
>;  ^f  the  Grand  Seigneur  at  Constantinpple,  are  Jews. 

tn  the  year  1811,  the  British  government  sent  Aaron  Cqrdoaa, 
Esq.  of  Gibraltar,  a  most  intelligent  and  Eespectable  Jew^  with  a 
sloop  of  war  to  Algiers,  to  negotiate  aon^e  important  pou^t  con- 
nected with  commerce.  He  was  receired  with  defereiico,  aod 
succeeded.  ,  The  fint  Minister  from  Portugal  to  Morocco   was 

rabai9  Sa9pqrtas,  a  Jew,  who  (ormed  a  treaty,  and  i^^s  rfc^v^ 
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iprith  open  arms.  AU  Bey  of  Tunis,  setit  Mosea  Manias  wntosad^r  to  ^  ^. 
li09don«  tbe  father  of  Major  Maslias,  who  was  at  present  sirring  \ 
m  tbe  army  of  the  United  States.  Inniunerable  InstaDees  cp«ld^ 
ftddac^d,  wher«  the.  MussoloieD  haTe  preferred  employ inis  tbe 
Israelites  od  foreipi  missienfl*  and  had  any  important  dispute  arose, 
requiring  power  and  influence  to  ad^nst,  my  religion  should  haye 
been  known,  and  my  success  would  have  been  certain ;  but  I  had 
aofficient  power  and  respect,  more  than  have  ever  been  enjoyed  by 
any  Consul  before  me,  and  none  who  succeeds  me  will  ever  possess 
a  greater  share.  It  was  not  necessary  for  a  citizen  of  tbe 
United  States  to  have  his  faith  stamped  on  his  forehead;  the 
Aame  of  freeman  is  a  sufficient  passport,  and  my  government 
should  have  supported  me,  had  it  been  necessary  to  have  defended 
my  rights,  and  not  to  have  themselves  assailed  them.  There  w^ 
also  something  insufferably  little,  in  adding  the  weight  of  the  Ame* 
ri<»n  government,  in  violation  of  the  wishes  and  institutions  of  the 
people,  to  crush  e  nation,  many  of  which  had  fought  and  bled  for 
American  Independence,  and  many  had  assisted  to  elevate 
those  very  men  who  bad  thus  treated  their  rights  with  indeltoate 
oppression.  Unfortunate  people,  whose  faitb  and  constancy  alone 
have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  tyranny  and  oppression,  who  hare 
given  moral  laws  to  the  world,  and  who  rec^ve  for  reward  oppio^ 
brium  and  insult.    After  this  what  nation  may  not  oppress  them  ? 

These  reflections  I  could  not  avoid  making,  they  were  inseparable 
frommy  situation,  and  from  the  unexpected  motives  of  my  reci^L 
Abdallah,  my  honest  drogaman,  bad  taken  the  pipe  from  his  girdle, 
filled  it,  and  was  seated  on  some  ruins,  calmly  nuoking,  occa- 
aionallj  casting  on  me  an  eye  of  anxious  solicitude.  There  was 
something  in  this  letter  which  I  had  not  yet  ^mnined.  Mr.  Monroe 
informs  me,  that  there  were  some  circumstaDces,  too,  connected 
with  my  accounts,  which  require  a  mere  particular  exphmatioto, 
and  which  the  President  \nA  not  approved  of.  This  was  anaddi^ 
tional  cause  of  complaint ;  yet  ne  officer  should  be  recalled  fi>r 
want  of  mere  explatuUion»in  his  accounts^-probably  my  bills  were 
receired  and  not  my  despatches ;  ydt,  had  1  assumed  a  power  not 
specially  delegated,  had  I  gone  beyond  orders,  squandered  or  em- 
bezzl<^d  the  public  money,  this  would  have  been  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient cause  to  have  recalled  me,  this  would  have  been  the  proper 
ground  to  have  placed  the  dismissal  upoi),  and  not  my  religion ; 
'  Ihit  the  government  knew  better,  they  were  satisfied  that  I  had  kept 
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within  the  purview  of  my  wdew,  and  waa  aWe  to  give  a  correct 
account  of  my  disborsemeDts ;  oo  this  subject  1  was  perfectly  easy, 
they  could  not  yenture  to  predicate  the  remoTal  on  such  ol^ec- 
tions. 

The  morning  by  this  time  had  far  advanced,  and  I  saw  no  hones, 
and.  left  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  walked  to  Marsa,  where  I  met 
my  friend,  the  Danish  Consul,  to  whom  I  recapitulated  the 
meaaurea  we  were  about  pursuing  with  the  Bey.  He  foUy 
concurred  in  the  promptness  and  expediency  of  our  stepSf  ^nd  we 
went  to  Tunis*  together.  In  a  short  time  the  Minister  of  Marine 
sent  for  me,  he  had  received  the  letter  from  Commodore  Decatur, 
and  was  in  no  very  pleasant  humour.  This  is  not,  said  he,  a  pro- 
per and  respectful  manner  of  doing  business,  why  does  not  your 
Admiral  make  his  complaints  to  the  Bey  in  person  ?  Why  does  he 
demand  the  payment  of  us  for  prizes,  which  the  British  have  ille- 
gally carried  away,  and  demand  an  answer  forthwith  ?  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  ;  there  was  a  time  when 
you  waited  our  pleasure  to  establish  a  treaty,  and  paid  us  for  it, 
and  gave  us  presents  whenever  we  demanded  them,  and  all  within 
my  recollection.  I  calmly  assured  the  minister,  that  these  mea- 
sures were  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our  rights ;  that  he 
must  have  anticipated  them,  and  should,  as  I  recommended,  have 
terminated  the  affair  before  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  ;  that  it  was 
now  too  late,  Conunodore  Decatur  had  determined  not  to  laad  with* 
out  a  favourable  answer.  The  minister  finally  assured  me,  that 
the  money  would  not  be  paid ,  and  I  lefl  him.  There  was  some  bustle 
•  and  confusion  at  Bardo,  the  Bey  sent  for  Mr.  Kyssen,  the  Dutch 
Consul,  and  consulted  with  him,  Nyssen  advised  him  to  resist  the 
demand,  and  stated  that  we  had  no  authority  to  declare  war,  ao4 
would  not  dare  to  commence  hostilities.  This  was  told  to  me  by  the 
Christian  slaves.  I  sent  a  mild  and  friendly  message  to  Nyssen, 
urging  htm  not  to  interfere  in  our  business,  that  he  would  lose  his 
head  in  twenty-four  hours  after  hastilities  had  commenced,  for  giv- 
ing improper  advice  to  the  Bey.  The  minister  sent  for  me  thx^e 
or  four  times ;  he  appeared  to  be  troubled,  yet  always  assumed  that 
pave  and  imposii^  demeanour,  which  they  know  so  well  how  to  put 
on.  What  is  the  reason  Consul,  said  he,  that  you  are  so  tranquil  ? 
Belbre  your  fleet  was  here  you  were  loud  and  positive,  now  that 
you  are  backed  by  a  force,  you  have  suddenly  become  rery  fui^ 
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and  indifferent.  I  stated  to  bim  that  remoDstrante  was  no  loi^r 
necessary,  and  that  war  was  inevitable,  except  redress  was  ob- 
tained  for  the  infraction  of  our  treaty  ;  that  having  made  peace 
Tvith  Algiers  on  our  own  terms,  the  squadron  was  prepared  for  new 
contests,  and  that  it  was  rather  desirable  than  otherwise,  for  it  was 
better  to  have  no  treaty,  than  to  hav«  one  that  was  not  respected. 
The  minister,  finding  me  so  serious,  left  Tnnis  for  Bardo.  A  report 
reached  the  palace,  that  Commodore  Decatur,  disguised  as  a  com- 
mon sailor,  was  seen  with  four  hands  in  a  small  boat  taking  soundings 
of  the  bay,  to  ascertain  how  near  the  ships  could  be  brought  to  the 
fortress  of  the  Goletta.  I  knew  not  if  this  was  tme,  it  may  have 
been  sd,  bat  it  served  to  create  a  great  alarm. 

In  the  afternoon^  several  officers  came  up  to  Tunis  by  land, 
among  theooi  was  Captains  Gordon  and  Elliott,  with  a  number  of 
Midshipmen.  They  rushed  through  the  gates  of  the  town  with 
perfect  indifference,  and  appeared  to  be  much  at  home  ;  the  Turks 
regarded  them  with  astonishment,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  Con* 
•sulate,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  a  Turkish  bath  immediately, 
and  I  sentKaleel,  the  young  drogaman,  to  the  principal  one  to  have 
it  ready.  These  baths  are  considered  very  wholesome ;  the  person 
is  carried  into  rooms  of  considerable  heat  raised  by  steam,  which, 
in  H  short  time,  produces  a  copious  perspiration  ;  they  are  then 
rubbed  down  with  woollen  cloths,  their  joints  cracked,  and  thus 
relaxed,  they  are  rinsed  with  several  pails  of  tepid  water,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  to  cool  gradually.  After  the  ceremony  of 
bathing  had  been  concluded,  I  went  to  the  bath  to  see  the  officers, 
they  were  laying  on  mats  arranged  round  the  room  like  the  wards 
of  an  hospital,  and  thus  infolded  with  linen,  and  in  a  languishing 
lassitude,  they  were  employed  in  smoking  long  pipes  of  sweet  to- 
bacco, and  some  were  sipping  coffee.  They  appeared  to  be  de« 
lighted  with  the  operation  and  effect,  and  some  the  next  day  repeated 
the  visit. 

Captains  Gordon  and  Elliott  were  instructed  by  Commodore  De^ 
catur,  to  accompany  me  to  the  palace,  to  leaib  the  vdtimatum  of 
the  Bey.  We  were  at  Bardo  at  an  early  hour  ;  anxiety  and  curio- 
sity  had  brought  a  number  of  persons  about  the  walls  ;  the  hall  of 
audience  was  crowded,  and  Hassan  and  Mustapha,  the  two  son3^ 
were  present,  and  were  extremely  active  and  insolent.  A  com* 
naodiog  appearance  has  great  inflaence  with  the  Turks ;  accus- 
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tomed  to  measmre  every  thing  by  the  eye,  they  coarse  0T]^the  ei' 
terioFi  and  make  few  'allowances  for  mind  or  character.  Ct^ptain 
Gordon,  who  is  now  dead,  had  not  an  impressive  figiifef,  iior  did 
he  carry  in  his  face  or  person^  any  token  of  that  firmn^^st  <if  cba^* 
racier,  and  generous  and  just  sentiments  for  which  be  was^flialiii* 
guished.  The  Bey  looked  at  him  with  the  utmost  ipdiffore|ice ; 
he  was  a  short  man,  worn  down  by  illness.  Who  are  you  2  said  be  ^ 
I  am  second  in  coounand  of  that  sqaadrgn,  Sir,  said  Capt  Gordon, 
and  I  am  here  to  know  whether  yoq  are  read^  to  do  os  justice.  Why 
does  not  your  Admiral  come  on  shore  then  said  the  Bey  ?  Why  am 
I  treated  with  so  much  disr^pect  by  him  ?  He  will  not  laod^  Sir, 
Until  you  decide  to  pay  the  value  of  these  vessels,  which  yom  per- 
mitted the  British  to  take  from  us.  Mustapha  Bey  then  interfered, 
and  in  a  tone  of  unconmion  insolence  and  violence,  was  aboat  to 
contend  the  matter,  when  Capt.  Elliott  observed,  we  did  not  come 
here  to  be  insulted,  this  interview  must  be  cut  short  Will  you, 
or  will  you  not,  pay  for  these  vessels  ?  answer  nothing  but  that. — 
Well  then,  said  Mustapha,  thus  pressed,  and  with  a  furioaa  look, 
we  will  pay  for  them,  but  have  a  care,  our  turn  comes  next  Tell 
your  Admiral  to  come  on  shore  said  the  Bey,  I'll  send  the  moiiey  to 
the  Consul,  I  am  a  rich  Prince,  and  dont  value  it— ^. 

Thus  ended  the  interview,  and  thus  were  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  as  guaranteed  by  treaty,  faithfully  supported  md  rigidly  en- 
forced.  Opposition  is  invariably  made  by  these  people  (o  any  de- 
mand affecting  their  interest,  but  when  they  are  compelled  to  yield, 
it  is  like  destiny,  and  is  met  with  resignation,  they  thiidc  fiO  more 
about  it.  The  Bey  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Commodore 
Decatur,  and  doubtless  felt  a  respect  for  that  nation  which  woiidd 
not  abandon  a  point  of  honour. 

On  the  following  day  the  Commodore  landed,  and  white-  die 
Consuls  called  to  pay  him  a  complimentary  visit,  Rais  Hassaoa 
entered  with  a  slave,  carr3Ping  the  money.  Seeing  the  Britbh  Con- 
sul in  conversation  with  the  Commodore,  he  lost  all  p«tieBce«  and 
throwing  down  the  bags,  exclaimed,  <<  see  there,  Sir,  what  we  have 
to  pay  for  your  insolence,  and  the  shameful  conduct  of  your  vessels, 
it  is  thus.  Sir,  yon  violate  the  rights  of  others,  and  leave  us  to  ap- 
swerforit.*'  *'  If  any  wrong  has  been  done  you  Hassoua,*'  said 
Mr.  Oglander,  with  great  mildness,  **  address  your  complaiDts  i» 
the  British  government^  and  yon  will  have  justice." 
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The  amount  paid  t^ils  {46,000»  and  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Jew  merchants,  to  repay  44,000  piasters  for  the  merchandise,, 
they,"  however,  had  time  albwed  them,  and,  after  the  squadron 
had  departed,  I  could  not  obtain  more  than  one-fourth  that  sum 
from  them,  "the  money  paid  was  in  the  base  coin  of  the  country^ 
Commodore  Decatui'  probably  expected  to  have  carried  that  sum 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  rather  pointed  in  his  inquiries  as  to 
my.  ri^ht  to  receive  and  retain  it.  I  satisfied  him  on  this  head, 
but  could  not  inform  him  of  the  protested  bills  of  exchange, 
fvbiclr  remained  unpaid,  and  the  nature  of  the  despatch  that  he  had 
delivered  to  me  ;  he  probably  thought  that  I  was  to  remain  in  Tunis, 
vf  hen  f  expected  to  be  in  the  United  States  before  him ;  and  from 
the  want  of  explanation,  probably  arose  some  unfavourable  im- 
pressions on  his  part,  which,  however,  I  could  not  distinctly  learn 
had  existed. 

Prior  to  the  departure  of  the  squadron,  the  officers  had  virited 
Carthage,  and  had  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  the  purchase  of 
shawls,  otto  of  roses,  pigeons,  pipes,  and  other  articles  of  utility 
and  curiosity,  and  they  left  Tunis,  carrying  with  them  the  most  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  people. 

At  Tripoli  the  same  remoDstnmce  and  the  same-  results  took 
pl9ce,  and  Mr.  Josea  received  ^^6,000  for  the  like  aggressions, 
and  honourably  renewed  the  relations. 

Thus  terminated  a  war  with  Algiers,  and  two  important  differ- 
ences with  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  in  the  short  space  of  y!/lly  dayi  after 
the  squadron  had  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  this  prompt 
and  determined  course,  the  Barbary  Powers  have  been  inspired 
with  more  awe  and  respect  for  us,  than  during  the  four  years  war 
with  Tripoli. 

The  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  this  expedition  amounts  to  .nothing, 

in  comparison  with  the  advantages  gamed,  and  it  was  on  this  account 

that  1  felt  so  much  surprise  and  astonishment,  that  the  government 

sbould  have  protested  my  bills,  after  having  availed  themselves  of 

iny  information,  and  followed  my  suggestions  in  the  prosecution  of 

this  war.    I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  my  advice  was  followed, 

because  it  was  subsequently  made  known  to  me,  that  CoK  Lear,  piir« 

suing  his  former  tributary  policy,  had  indicated,  that  peace  might 

possibly  be  purchased  of  Algiers  for  $900,0Q0». 
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■  I  lost  no  time  in  presenriDg  the  credit  of  the  United  "Stateff,  by 
depositing  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedish  Consnl,  flnbjected  to  the 
«i^er  of  Mr.  Oglander,  thesnm  of  ^21,615,  to  meet  the  payment 
•f  tiiose  protested  billi,  and  made  preparations  to  leare  Tunis.-^ 
After  paying^is  amount,  together  with  duties,  presents,  &c.  on 
these  Tesseb,  I  fonnd  myself  in  possession  of  something  more 
than  ^15,000,  which  was  transmitted  to  Marseilles,  to  purchase  a 
«argo  for  the  owners  in  the  United  States,  which  tfiey  subsequently 
received. 

Aboot  this  period  a  French  frigate  arxtyedfrom  Toulon  with  the 
French  Consul ;  evento  had  changed  once  more  in  their  political 
aspect,  and  the  king  was  restored.  The  Captain  of  the  fiigpte 
tery  liberally  offered  me  a  passagej^  and  after  wx  weeks  residence, 
aul»equent  to  the  departure  of  our  squadron,  I  proceeded  to  (he 
palace  to  aanomice  my  intended  Toyage. 

This  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  explanation  ;  I  could  not  tell  the 
Bey  that  I  had  been  recalled,  for  I  had  as  yet  no  successor  to  pre- 
sent. I  could  not  disgrace  my  country,  or  render  it  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  Mussulmen,  by  infonning  them  that  the  President  had 
made  objections  to  my  religion,  and  I  therefore  came  to  the  deter- 
mination to  atate  to  the  Bey,  that  I  was  about  risitiiig  Italy  on  busi- 
ness. He  appeared  to  be  alarmed  Why,  there  is  no  dispute  I 
hope  Consul,  we  are  on  good  terms,  are  we  not  ?  perfectly  so,  ! 
replied,  and  I  leare  Mr.  Ambresio  to  take  charge  of  my  aflairs  until 
my  return,  and  should  I  not  return,  you  will  receive  no  Consul 
except  he  brings  a  commission  from  the  President  The  Minister 
of  Marine  said  to  the  Bey,  his  gorernment  is  about  to  send  bim  to 
a  better  place ;  so  far  were  these  people  from  believing  that  my  go- 
Temment  had  recalled,  discredited,  and  probably  intended  to  dis- 
grace me  ;  the  Bey  shook  me  kindly  and  affectionately  by  the 
hand ;  we  had  always  been  on  good  terms,  and  he  had  treated  me 
with  marked  deference,  the  ministers  all  reciprocated  their  good 
wiahea  and  kind  remembrances,  and  I  left  the  palace  regretted  I 
Itelieve  by  all.  So  much  lor  the  **  mwfaixmrahle  tffiet9  of  my  rdi^ 
giim  .^*  The  French  frigate  wu  called  £e  Fteur  de  Lit,  and  was 
/commanded  by  Captain  Le  Coal  Kirwegan,  a  very  amiable  and 
ebl^ng  man ;  she  waa  bound  for  Toulon,  and  I  had  only  to  regret 
a  quarantine  of  thirty  days,  which  the  rigid  l^ws  of  France  com- 
felled  m  to  undeigOi  ffrriyiiig  from  Barbery. 
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Abo^t  todepart  ffom  Tuus,  I  will  dban  the  reader's  atteitiofi 
to  a  few  fa(;ta«  connected  with  thegOTenunent  of  the  conntrf »  anA 
trbich  distiactlj  marks  a  peonliar  and  isoialed  peopLa^  ditrei^ffduig 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  civilized  powers,  and  by  a  singular  infa-; 
tuation,  adopting  the  most  contrary  and  opposite  mles  of  .action.-** 
This,  however,  principally  refers  tQ  cooc^ems  in  domestic  life^ 
for  there  are  some  pointe  connected  with  their  laws  and  ordinances* 
which  are  worthy  ^  imitation. 

The  administration  of  jastice  merits  peculiar  notice,  from  its 
promptness,  and  its  certain  and  beneficial  resnlta.  These  govern* 
ments,  although  they  hare  ministers,  have  no  reciprocity  of  con& 
dence.  The  Bey,  in  order  to  prolong  his  reign,  and  establish  his 
power  upon  a  fiim  basis,  must  know  every  thing  that  is  going  on  in 
hifl  kingdom  ;  erents  the  most  triTial,  are  minutely  related  to  him, 
and  he  literally  does  more  business  than  any  monarch  in  Christen- 
dom, for  participating  in  no  amusements,  his  time  is  divided  be* 
tween  affairs  of  government  and  domestic  concerns^  He  rises  al 
dawn,  and  goes  through  his  ablution  and  prayers,  a  ceremony  never 
evaded  by  a.  Mussulman.  At  serea  o'clock  in  summer,  and  an  hour 
later  in  winter,  he  is  in  the  hall  of  justice,  surrounded  by  all  the 
officers  of  the  palace,  and  attending  in  person  to  every  complaint^ 
and  with  admirable  patience  and  perseverance,  he  listens  to  the 
cause  of  the  lowest  subject,  who  approaches  his  sovereign  with 
perfect  confidence,  and  relates  his  story.  No  ^juibbles  or  quirks, 
no  statues  or  ingenious  devices  of  law,  intervenes  to  prevent  a  ji^st 
decision,  which  in  all  cases,  except  where  the  private  interest  of 
the  Bey  oiay  be  affected,  satisfies  the  party  concerned.  The  cri^ 
minal  jurisprudence  is  founded  upon  the  immutable  law  of  nature* 
Murder  is  punished  with  death,  from  which  the  culprit  cannot  es- 
cape,  except  he  is  rich  enough  to  make  his  peace  cftid  satisfy  the 
family  of  the  deceased  ;  for  it  is  a  principle  with  these  people,  that 
if  a  man  kill  the  father  of  a  family,  and  that  family  consent  to  re* 
ceive  support  from  the  murderer,  or  an  equivalent  in  money,  it  is 
better  that  the  culprit  escape,  because,  astheysqr,  atonement  can^ 
not  be  made  to  the  dead.  This  principle  would  not  answer  \^  ci- 
vilized communities,  where  the  passions  may  be  let  loose  when 
they  are  supported  by  wealth.  Itis  creditable,  however,  to  these 
people  to  know,  that  wilful  homicide  seldom  occurs,  except  in  pe- 
riods of  revolution.    The  accused  is  brought  before  the  Bey,  tes- 
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tilMmy  k  heard,  which  requires  to  he  eorroherated  hf  pMtiTe«r 
eireuatttetattd  proof,  the  culprit  tells  his  stoiy,  denies  or  justifies, 
and  the  distinctions  hetween  the  different  degrees  of  iiomieide  are 
dttly  consider^,  though  not  technically  expressed.  The  Bey 
pTOilonnces  him  guilty,  and  with  a  sign  ordeijp  him  either  to  he 
afrangled  or  cut  in  pieces.  He  is  immediately  taken  from  the  halK 
outside  of  the  palace  walls,  where  he  is  cat  or  hacked  t»  ]neoee 
hy  the  gigantic  hlacks.  Wheaerver  I-  saw  a  crosrd  *  near  the  gates  of 
tiie  palace,  I  avoided  the  spot,  where  I  was  sure  to  meet  the  man- 
gled carcass  of  some  wretched  culprit.  Rohbery  is  pimished  with 
cutting  off  the  right  hand,  which  is  done  immediately  after  coimc* 
tion,  hy  a  bungling  slave,  and  the  stump  is  dipped  into  hot  pif)cfa  as 
a  styptic.  Minor  offences  against  the  state  or  people  are  pomshed 
by  hasiiuadoing,  which,  with  the  Turks,  is  the  most  general  and 
prompt  penalty.  For  offences  against  the  state,  or  private  malice 
entertained  by  the  Bey  against  any  person,  he  has  inflicted  m  tfioa* 
sand  blows  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  back,  and  this  punishment,^ 
If  well  applied,  occasions  the  loss  of  life  ;  when  the  culprit  is  rich, 
he  generally  molHfies  the  executioners  with  some  thousands  of  pi- 
asters, to  apply  the  blows  gently.  On  entering  the  palace,  I  have 
frequently  seen  two  stout  amps,  who  answer  to  the  character  of  our 
constables,  leading  a  poor  devil  from  the  haU,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived sentence  of  forty  blows,  in  vain  entreating  the  myrmidons 
to  be  mild  in  the  operation,  and  destitute  of  a  solitary  asper  to 
give  effect  to  his  entreaties ;  I  have  frequently  bribed  these  callous 
ftxecutioners  to  be  lenient,  and  the  blows,  which  are  applied  with 
rods  about  the  thickness  of  the  fore-finger,  are  amazingly  pain- 
ful, and  the  poor  culprit  at  each  blow,  calls  ptteously  on  his  saint, 
who  hears  him  not. 

There  are  no  set  of  people  so  fond  of  htigatioo  as  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Barbary,  the  least  dispute  they  instantly  refer  to  the  Bey. 
Innumerable  anecdotes  are  related  of  these  trivial  causes  and  their 
decision  in  th^  time  of  Hamouda  Faeha, 

All  places  under  government  are  bought,  and  the  highest  bidder, 
>vvithout  a  reference  to  talents  or  qualification,  is  the  success/bl 
candidate.  There  are  no  situations,  however,  so  profitable  to  the 
Bey  as  the  chiefs  or  governors  of  the  several  districts  in  the  king- 
*dom.  The!«e  pay  an  exorbitant  sum  for  the  appointment,  which  they 
subsequently  taise  by  extortions  on  their  people.    This  system  is 
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eontiiMied  UDftfl  the  Bedouios  go  in  a  body  to  coniplaiii  of  their  go?«r- 
uor  to  the  Bey.  The  goTernor,  aware  of  their  intentioos,  is  belbre* 
band^  with  them»  and  parcbases  a  favourable  decision  by  a  Iaig9 
sum  of  money.  The  Bey  hears  the  complaint  of  the  Arabs,  re* 
ceires  their  donation,  and  dismisses  them  with  assurances  that  he 
wiH  cause  their  governor  to  treat  them  better  in  future.  That, 
receiving  bribes  from  both  parties,  bribes  to  secure  favourable  de» 
eisions,  income  from  commercial  duties,  farms,  piracies,  and  th« 
sale  and  ransevn  of  Christians,  the  revenue  of  Tunis  may  be  com- 
pnted  at  a  considerable  sum,  and  as  the  expenses  are  manage^  with 
great  economy^  most  of  this  sum  remains  untouched  in  the  treasury*. 
From  a  habit  of  administering  justice  for  many  years,  Hamouda  Pacha 
bad  accustomed  himself  to  a  promptness  and  decision  which  never 
admitted  of  quibble  or  delay.  If  a  crime  was  committed,  the  culprit 
was  immediately  brought  before  him,  the  evidence  adduced,  the 
defence  heard,  the  sentence  given,  and  the  execution  immediately 
followed.  He  spoke  little,  and  never  without  reflection,  and  alwajre 
to  ibe  purpose.  He  accustomed  himself  to  read  the  looks  of  me« 
with  a  keen  scrutii^,  which  sddom  or  ever  deoeived  him  in  hia 
ideas  of  character ;  and  this  species  of  investigation  had  become  so 
fimiliar  to  him,  that  he  was  accounted  a  physiognomist  of  the  ficsfe 
order.    One  fact  alone  wiH  serve  to  illustrate  this  : 

A  Bedouin  had  a  horse,  which  he  valued  highly,  and  which  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  by  sickness.  In  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  and 
conformable  to  the  superstitious  customs  of  the  country,  he  vowed 
that  if  his  horse  recovered,  he  would  present  his  favourite  saint 
with  one  hundred  piasters.  The  horse  was  pronounced  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  Bedouin,  on  serious  reflection,  regretted  the  extrava- 
gant vow  which  he  had  made.  Consoling  himself,  however,  with 
the  assurance,  that  it  w^  unknown  to  any  but  himself,  he  deiibe-  i 
XQted  on  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  claim  ;  and  ^ccordiogly^  "^ 
after  a  long  struggle  between  his  conscience  and  bis  avarice,  he 
decided  to  pay  the  saint  fifty  piasters,  being  the  one  half  of  the  ori- 
ginal promise. 

The  Bey  is  trustee  for  all  sums  oflered  to  the  numerous  saints  in 
the  kingdom,  to  whom  he  is  accountable,  and  doubtless  is  prepared 
for  settlement  when  called  upon  by  them.  The  Bedouin  repaired 
to  the  palace  with  his  fifly  piasters,  and  told  his  story.  The  Bey» 
•tra^k  with  the  hesitating  manner  of  the  mao»  suspected  that  all 
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was  not  ri^t ;  and,  daring  the  rec^ttulatioft  of  hk  itorj,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  apon  him  with  remarkahle  keenness,  and  on  his  condnsioa 
be  said  to  him — Wretch,  tell  me  qnicklj,  did  you  not  promise  the 
taint  one  hundred  piasten  ?  The  afiHghted  Bedoom  feH  on  lus 
luieei  and  confessed  the  feet.  Caitiff,  said  the  Bey,  do  yen  tfaiidk 
th^any  thing  is  concealed  from  me^  who  am  myself  a  saint!  Be- 
gone,  bring  the  hundred  piasters ;  and,  as  a  punishment  Iteyonr 
sacrili^,  you  shall  receive  one  hondred  blows  o»  the  feet  idiicfc 
9eatence  was  faithfully  esecoted. 

tlrery  thing  cohnected  with  the  religion  of  the  country,  is  beyond 
the  Bey's  control ;  he  foand  it  necessary,  in  runaing  the  wall  around 
(he  city,  to  pass  through  the  bui^al  ground,  which  occasioned  great 
murmurings.  Go,  said  he  to  the  MufU,  let  me  hear  no  more  com- 
plaints, God  takes  care  of  the  dead,  I  of  the  liying. 

A  nngdar  anecdote  is  related  of  a  dispute  between  two  Bedotiins, 
which  finally  was  referred  to  Hamouda  PaduL  It  appears,  that 
#ne  had  sererd  eggs,  and  the  other  a  hen,  and  they  agreed  to  set 
Ae  hen  to  hatch  the  eggs,  and  equally  diTide  the  issue,  bat  as 
tlttir  happened  to  be  thirteen  chickens,  they  quarrelled  about 
the  odd  one,  and  referred  Ae  &pute  to  the  Bey,  taking  the  ben 
and  her  brood  hito  court,  and  the  Bey  ordered  the  whole  to  be 
given  to  his  cook,  and  transferred  th^  parties  into  the  hands  of  the 
execotionexY,  who  were  ordered  to  inflict  fiAy  blows  on  each,  as 
a  cure  for  their  litigious  disposition. 

It  would  be  supposed,  that  the  Bey  could  liot  in  person  attend  to 
aH  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  dees  not  attend  to  jddieial  cases 
in  their  first  stage,  his  court  is  like  a  high  cotrrt  of  appeals  ;  there 
are  subordinate  magistrates,  <^r  cadi*s,  who  decide  on  petty  canscs, 
and  the  rarious  denominations  of  merchants  and  mechanics,  bare 
each  a  chief,  caBed  Iman,  to  whoni  all  disputes  connected  with 
Hkelt  particular  avocations  are  referred,  and  if  unsucceaafsl,  the 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Bey.  Bribery  and  corruption,  however, 
poisons  the  pure  source  of  justice.  The  Bey  will  take  a  bribe  firom 
both  parties  in  a  trivial  case,  and  a  Christian  dd»tor,  when  once 
imprisoned,  rarely  escapes  without  loss  of  property.  If  crimiosJ 
jurisprudence  is  just  In  its  c<mstniction,  and  prompt  in  exe^utioa, 
it  has,  however,  no  attributes  of  mercy  or  consolation ;  sentei^ce  is 
passed  Ederely  by  a  sign  of  the  hand,  and  the  culprit  *'  unanointed 
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tnd  unanealed/'  is  sent  out  of  the  Korld,  with  all  his  sins  upon 
his  head. 

'  The  wiitiry  force  of  this  kingdom,  and  ita  ovganioation,  was  a 
aubj^ct  of  particttlar  inquirj,  aod  I  made  myself  familiar  with  th4l 
power  and  talents  of  these  people  to  defend  their  coumtry  by  arms. 
The  extent  of  the  military  force  which  can  be  brought  into  the  field 
by  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  is  fifty  thousand  men.  These  are  militia ;  ftr 
excepting  the  Turkish  guards  at  the  palace,  and  in  the  forts,  ther« 
is  no  standing  army.  This  force  consists  of  the  Zauavis,  some 
Moors  and  Bedouins,  including  about  four  thousand  Turks.  Thejr 
are  poorly  armed,  and  wretchedly  equipped ;  the  number  of  horses 
in  the  kingdom  affords  each  man  a  conTeyance  from  his  district,  so 
that  the  military  force  may  be  considered  as  cavalry.  They  carry 
a  long  musket,  and  use  poor  and  weak  powder  ;  some  have  pistols; 
and  most  wear  swords,  but  their  high  back  saddles  and  short  stir* 
rups,  their  bent  posture,  and  their  cumbrous  cloak's  and  hoods,  deny 
them  that  facility  and  expedition  in  their  military  morements,  for 
whi^h  civilized  troops  are  distinguished.  Upon  a  moderate  calcu* 
lation,  our  riflemen  will  charge  and  fire  twipe  to  their  once.  Thet» 
field-pieces,  of  which  they  have  several  in  fine  order,  are  veiy 
badly  managed,  they  have  no  rule  to  govern  them  iA  loading,  and 
no  order  or  precision  in  firing,  they  have  no  ammunition  wagons^ 
their  powder  and  shot  being  carried  on  cameb,  and  they  may  be 
considered  as  a  rabble  host,  poorly  equipped  and  wretchedly  ofgai- 
nized,  yet  when  fighting  against  Christians,  they  have  been  known 
to  €xhihit  great  bravery.  The  Sheick,  or  Oovemor  of  each  pro- 
vince, comm^ds  his  division,  and  Soliman  Kya  is  commander  ia 
cfaid^  The  Tunisian  army  moves  rather  like  a  cavaivan,  than  u 
regular  fierce ;  horses,  camels,  tents,  males,  women,  sick  and  wouad^ 
ed,  Arabs  and  horsemen,  are  all  mixed  tofe&er,  withoirt  order  or 
arrangement,  method  or  military  rules,  and  the  first  chaige  from  a 
regular  aimy,  nould  throw  them  into  •  coafosiea,  fima  which  they 
could  not  recover.    . 

Tunis  and  Algiers  are  at  war,  the  dispute  Originated  about  the 
island  of  Jerbi,  to  which  both  parties  claimed  a  right,  also  the  r£.« 
fusal  of  the  Tunisians  to  acknowledge  the  -superiority  of  the  Alge* 
rines  by  paying  tribute.  This  dispute  led  to  several  naval  and  mi- 
litary contests,  which,  in  their  results,  <:orre8poBded  with  what 
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might  r^MOitrtily  be  uitictpated  from  troops  it  once 
aod  qnorigaiuzed. 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  the  Dey  of  AlgiefrdetemiDed  t»m$iik 
the  Tuobiaiis,  aod  reduce  them  latiieirlemia*trilmtn7€OiidiCioii. 
He  raised  an  armj  of  26,000  meo,  one-faatf  of  whidi  waaMvalrj ; 
Hamouda  Pacha,  who  was  well  advised  of  their  movements, 
made  corre^ondiag  dispositions.  The  two  aitnies  met  tear  th« 
frontier,  end  by  a  sinxttltaoeoos  moFement,  thej  bolh  ran  amy  ; 
the  Tnoisiansy  however,  being  struck  with  the  ^p^oatest  panic, 
were  thrown  into  such  confusion,  as  induced  the  Algerines  to  re- 
cover from  Iheir  dismay  and  pursue  the  fugitives,  and  in  the  route 
they  abandoned  10,000  camels,  with  stores,  ammunition,  camp 
articles  and  artillery,  which  the  Algerines  took  possession  of,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  their  city.  Hamouda  Pacha  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  repairing  this  reverse  of  fortune,  not  only  to  prevent  a  loss 
of  power  and  probably  of  life,  but  to  check  the  future  operations 
of  the  Algerines.  Accordingly  he  exerted  himself  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigour,  and  was  soon  ready  for  the  field,  the  Sapatapa  being 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces,  with  Sohman  Kya 
vnder  him,  and  both  resolved  to  repair  the  disgrace  of  the  late  de- 
feats In  July  the  army  was  on  their  march,  and  the  Aligerines 
hearing  of  it,  took  the  field  against  them.  Having  exhausted  their 
Water  and  sopplies,  the  Sapntapa  ordered  a  hah,  and  encamped 
the  army  on  a  plain,  which  he  flanked  with  cannon,  and  took  pre- 
caution to  prevent  surprise.  The  foraging  parties  being  out,  met 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  A^erines,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
camp,  to  which  they  returned  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  conster- 
nation, and  the  army  being  again  seized  #ith  a  panic,  prepared  to 
fly.  Every  thing  was  in  confosion,  and  the  Sapatapa  was  incapai>le 
«f  goring  an  order,  wheatfie  Algerine  cavahry  appeared  in  si^t — 
While  distraction  reigned  among  these  Mussulmen,  a  French  soldier 
\nf  the-nameof  Moreaa,  was  stationed  at  a  field-piece  placed  on  a 
commanding  hei^t,  he  permitted  the' Algerine  cavalry  to  approach 
within  musket  shot,  aod  cooly  fired  his  piece,  aod  reloaded  and 
discharged  it ;  the  enemy  not  suspecting  such  a  recepfioov 
which  threw  them  in  disorder  and  killed  several,  reined  ap  tikeir 
horses  and  made  a  rapid  retreat.  This  revived  the  drbbping 
spirits  of  the  Tnnisians,  and  was  ominous  of  their  success,  and 
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ti«j  tttbeirtert  ptareaed  the  AlgerioM.  The  two  unni^tf  k^^t  up 
a  spirited  irregular  fire,*  out  of  gun-shot,  for  an  entire  doy.*^ 
Towards  evening,  Soliman  Kya,  with  his  cavalry,  made  a  feimt,  a 
r9zy^Wi9Bxai  thing  aDM»Bg  these  people,  to  cut  off  a  body  of  in*- 
fanlfy,  and  for  thatparpose  ascended  a  mountain;  fearful  of  hia' 
desip^^  the  infantry  retreated  with  expedition,  the  cavalry  taking 
the  alarm,,  galloped  off  in  another  direction,  leaving  the  Tunisians 
masters  of  the  field,  and  they  possessed  themselves  of -the  Algerine 
cai»p»  with  aU  the  camels,  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  re^* 
turned  in  triumph  to  Tunis. 

VFhen  we  reflect  on  the  wonderful  battles  fought  by  the  ancients 
in  this  countty,  and  their  extraordinary  results-^when  we  examine 
their  armies,  and  the  characters  of  their  general^  we  cannot  but 
pause  in  wonder  at  the  contrast.     Since   the  entire  destruction  of 
Carthage,  no  great  battle  has  been  fought  in  Barbary  ;  the  spirited* 
skirmishes  of  Charles  the  Fifth  with  the  Algerines  and  Tunisians, 
cannot  be  compared  to  any  of  the  contests  between  the  jEiomans . 
and  the  Carthagenians,  and  since  the  reign  of  that  accomplished 
Spanish  monarch,  nothing  but  marauding  parties,  and  their  indif*. 
ferent  results  have  been  known.     It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the^ 
Mussulmen  in  the  north  of  Africa,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mili*;. 
tary  art ;  they  wilt  not  receive  instructions  from  a  civilized  person^ 
and  have  none  amongst  themselves  capable  of  '*  placing  asquadroiu 
in  the  field.'*    One  hundred  thousand  European  soldiers  may  safely^ 
march  from  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  to  the   Deserts  of  Lybia,  and^. 
twenty  thousand  disciplined  troops  can  take  possession  and  hold  aiyr. 
of  the  kingdoms  in  the  Barbary  States. 

It  would,  however,  be  unoecestary  to  fight  theve  people  for  ter-^ 
ritorial  posseMion»-«-gold  will  purchase  their  troops  and  their  sove^- 
r«ign»  and  will  accomplish  more  than  force  of  arms  ;  they  may^^ 
resist  an  amog  of  poorly  e<|uippad  soldiers,  but  they  would  yield* 
without  efforts  lo  a  force  of  a  deoided  cinraeter,  rich  enough  to* 
purchase  their  griod  wiU,  and  powerful  enough  to  punish  their 
perfidy..    A  Turk  can  always  be  bou^t,  and  tlie  Moors,  if  they 
are  perniitted  freely  to  exerciae  their  religton,  aud  tranquilly  pur* 
sue  their  accustom^  avocations,  are  indifilerent  who  reigns.    A 
Christian  army  woi^d  find  no  difficulty  in  conquering  this  country,  and 
the  aupeistition  of  the  Mussulmen  would  aid  this  conquest.    On 
Fridav,  while  they  are  at  [payers,  they  close  the  city  gates^  being 
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Uw&ys  impressed  with  the  opioioDy  that  on  thaidagr,  the  Cbmtiao^ 

vi]l  gaio  possession  of  their  towns. 

The  naval  operations  of  these  people  are  much  on  the  same 
scale  as  their  movements  on  land.  The  Algerines,  who  had  the 
best  licet,  blockaded  the  port  of  Tunis,  and  made  an  attack  on  the 
Goletta,  bat  always  beyond  gun-shot ;  they  commenced  their  at- 
tack at  nine  oVlock  in  the  morning,  and  at  twelve  the  parties 
ceased  firing  by  common  consent,  betook  themselves  to  their  jHpes 
and  afternoon  nap.  Not  a  person  was  kiUed  on  either  side  in  these 
contests,  and  the  Algerines  returned  triumphant,  as  they  said,  to 
their  port  lo  this  loose  and  inefficient  mannery  are  wan  pro- 
secuted in  the  Barbary  States,  and  yet  strange  as  it  may  appear^  thes# 
States  have  been  fbr  ages  the  terror  of  the  Mediterraneaa. 

It  may  be  supposed,  from  the  leisure  of  Hussulmen,  their  sober 
and  reflecting  habits,  that  they  have  made  great  progress  in  mecha- 
nics, in  arts  and  in  science.  This  is  not  the  case.  No  nation  on 
earth,  with  equal  facilities  and  resources,  have  made  less  prof^ress 
in  those  branches,  which  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man.  Their 
religion  is  the  original  barrier  to  their  advancement,  for  it  teaches 
intolerance,  and  justifies  despotism.  The  education  of  the  Arabs 
is  merely  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  and  a  facility  ia 
writing  arabic.  There  are  several  schools  in  Tunis,  in  which 
boys  are  taught  by  a  MuAi  or  Priest  of  a  subordinate  ^itcder ;  the 
alphabet  and  sentences  from  the  Koran,  are  pasted  4m  a  board, 
which  they  hold  in  their  bands  ;  all  the  children  read  at  QDce» 
which  they  do  loud  and  rapid,  accompanied  by  a  quick  motion  of 
their  bodies,  so  that  clamour  and  confusion  aonouDces  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  school.  I  have  often  admired  the  fitcility  and  neat- 
ness with  which  boys  write  the  Arabic  They  seat  tkenaetves  en 
their  hams,  whiclkis  a  very  common  postare,  lay  a  half  eheel  of 
paper  on  the  pahn  of  their  hand,  while»  with.a  i«ed«  tiiey  inile  the 
characters,  and  compose  with  ezpeditien.  Ofl^ciai  ktler$  ai€  ne- 
ver signed^  each  minister  or  person  of  iaportance,  has  a  seal»  which 
he  suspends  around  his  neck,  and  makes,  an  iaspression  kt  Uea  of 
the  signature.  Of  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting,  tbey  are 
profoundly  ignorant ;  the  first,  according  to  their  system,  ia  rude 
and  heavy ;  the  second  their  reUgion  prohibits  ;  and  as  for  paiatios, 
they  are  only  judges  of  colours,  and  can  distinguish  the  9«dy, 
which  is  their  favourite,  from  the  dull  and  gloomy.     The  science 
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iif  medicine  is  known  to  them  in  the  same  manner  sis  it  is  prncttied 
by  our  savages.  The  diseases  of  the  system  imperiously  demand  «k 
remedy,  andif  it  were  notfor  tbeacntenessof  pain,  orthefearof 
death,  thej  would  use  no  efforts  to  discover  medicinal  plants,  with 
which  these  kingdoms  abound.  Their  Doctors,  or  Tibibs^  are  meiff 
who  have  had  some  small  practice  ;  the  barbers  are  most  skilful, 
and  there  are  some  Jews  who  are  successful  practitioners. 

it  fortunately  happens  that  the  fine  climate  of  this  part  of  Africa 
prevents  disease,  and  when  the  plague  is  introduced,  they  adopt 
no  remedy  and  take  no  precaution.  They  use  the  lancet  freely, 
presuming  that  most  disorders  arise  from  fullness  of  habit,  but  in^ 
temal  applications  are  resorted  to  with  great  caution. 

There  are  many  trades  pursued  in  Barbary,  but  the  principal 
ones  are  silversmiths,  embroiderers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors.^ 
The  silversmiths  work  in  the  rudest  fashion,  particularly  the  scab- 
bards of  Attaghatu^  which  they  emboss  very  curiously  with  uncouth 
figures  ;  belts  and  housings  for  horses  are  very  richly  embroidered, 
together  with  caftans,  vests,  and  other  robes  ;  slippers  of  Morocco 
are  manu&ctnred  in  great  quantities,  and  sold  cheap,  and  otto  of 
roses,  of  the  most  pure  and  fragrant  nature,  is  a  valuable  object  of 
commerce.  « 

Although  the  north  of  Africa  has  been  for  ages  celebrated  for 
sahibritj  of  climate,  and  fruitfulness  of  soil,  yet  one-half  of 
this  vast  continent  is  a  desert,  traversed  by  caravans,  and  by 
savage  Arabs,  who  are  among  these  scorching  sands,  what  ihci^ 
corelegionaires  are  on  the  water— pirates  and  robbers.  It  has  been 
suppoeei,  and  too  doubt  justly,  that  from  the  want  of  cultiyation 
dnd  civdisafion,  the  sands  of  the  desert  have  encroached  upon  bor- 
ders once  Iratful  and  inhabited.  In  the  C^renaica  this  is  evident, 
for  sevi^ral  ruins  of  important  cities  are  now  to  be  seen,  three  days 
moncli  irem  the  sea  coast," and  triiimphai  arches  and  broken  colon- 
nades «#e  diaeovered  bedded  in  sand,  and  surrounded  by  waftte. 
It  is  weH  known  timt  die  ancients  did  not  penetrate  far  toto  tbe  de- 
-sert,  «id  if  modem  travellers  reluctantly  engage  in  journeys  of  di^- 
eovelfee^  it  is  not  to  be  woadered  at;  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
by  #liRfi  tfaey  are  aisttled,  are  calculated  to  Weaken,  if  not  destroy 
cfftergy  and  perseverance.  What  in  nature  can  be  more  gloomy 
nod  dreadfiil ,  that  a  barren  wa$te  of  several  hundred  miles,  with  na 
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cbeeong  cnltiTatiao,  aot.a  shnib.or  treei  BK>ttBtiuoB  ef  •mid' piled 
OB  mpuBtaini ,  skaken  and  agitated  bj  tlie  wiods^  like  ike  wsviei  of 
the  oceap,  a  buroing  bud  wd4  aaffocakiog  atiiieapkeve»  vitkoiit  «ater 
or  proTiaionSy  surrouDded  by  savage  foea,  and  dengen  yet  once 
frightful,  the  trayeller  who  can  be«r  up  i^gaieat  these  collected 
horrors,  who,  tempted  by  curiosity,  by  philanthropy,  or  by  the 
andity  of  gaio,  dares  to  penetrate  the  wildemess,  where  death  and 
danger  surroands  him,  merits  commendation  for  his  spirit  and  enter- 
prise. The  boundary  which  separates  the  north  of  Africa  from  the 
desert,  is  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  these,  however,  ter- 
minate opposite  Gibraltar,  where  the  lesser  chain  commences, 
and  pursues  its  course,  with  occasional  breaks,  until  it  reaches  the 
Cyrenaica,  Thes^  mountains,  which  are  inhabited  and  cultivated, 
are  exceedingly  fruitful,  they  are  covered  with  snow,  which  the  sun 
melts  in  the  spring,  and  irrigates  the  fruitful  plains  below. 

The  French  frigate  was  ready  ibr  sea,  and  an  my  bi^gage  was 
mi  board,  and  I  had  only  to  talce  leave  of  those  worthy  mid  fincere 
friends,  who  had  used  every  effort  to  mdce  my  residence  agreeable 
in  this  wretched  country,  and  who,  ignorant  of  my  motives  io 
quitting  it,  ascribed  my  determination  to  a  pvejodice  which  ail  moA 
feel.  The  Consols  transmitted  me  pasepoi^  with  eomplhiieiitarj 
letters,  hoisted  their  flags,  and  aome  were  on  the  beach'by  dsy 
break,  to  \ad  {otewell  to  their  colleague,  and  to  ofer  thev  good 
wishes  for  hia  prosperity.  My  faithful  drogamen  wertf  both  att  the 
Goletta«  and  expressed,  with  much  feeling,  their  regret  f^  my  de- 
parture ;  and  Kaleel,  the  younger  one,  a  handsome  Tsrk  from 
the  Morea,  proposed  to  go  with  me  to  the  United  States  and  fbHow 
my  fortunes. 

I  soon  found  myself  on  board  the  Freidb  frigate  and  under  we^ 
and  thus  terminated  my  misaion  to  the  Barbery  States,  after  a  vesL- 
di^ceof  ten  months,  sufficiently  long  to  ascertaiav  ^osreotty,  the 
l^niua  and  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  face  of  Ike  ce«atiy 
fB4  i^  resources.  I  found  our  relationi»  without  bekig  knpaircii, 
were  still  unsettled,  and  the  natioos  with  its  represeotatinre*  were 
objects  of  no  great  consideration.  I  left  our  affairs  ia  tbe  heat  sita« 
atioo,  and  during  my  residence,  events  had  oecurred*  which  con- 
tributed essentially  to  place  the  United  Stales  on-  a  hoUag  with  iht 
most  favoured  nation ;  I  had  nothing  to  regret,  my  duttea  had  keen 
l||ithfiilly  performed,  and  I  left  my  poftwitbth^b^did^  that  }|»e^ 
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>eniin«tit  of  the  United  Staten  would  explain,  to  my  entire  soiisfaetion, 
their  motiTes  in  recalling  me  in  the  manner  tttey  did,  tn  protesting 
my  iHlla  of  exchange,  and,  in  abort,  wonld  make  that  full  and  uBe<> 
qmroai  atonement  due  from  an  bonouraUe  gorernment  to  tife 
character  and  rights  of  a  citizen. 

I  h^d  now  leUore  to  look  back  on  the  scenes  through  which  I  had 
passed  for  the  last  year,  and  contemplate  the  character  and  goTem«- 
meot  of  the  people  from  whom  I  had  just  departed* 

The  Barbary  States,  separately  or  collectiyely,  derire  their  cha* 
racter  and  power  from  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  for  notwithstanding  an 
apparent  disregard  for  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  it  is  evident 
from  their  annual  presents  of  value,  and  the  strict  regard  paid  to 
his  firmans,  that  they  court  his  protection,  solicit  his  favourable 
opinion,  and  stand  in  awe  of  his  anger.  It  is  then  the  Porte  which 
upholds  and  countenances  the  piratical  course  pursued  by  the  Bar- 
bary States,  and  although,  from  the  connexion  between  European 
powerSs  the  Grand  Seigneur  does  not  himself  make  Christian  cap- 
tives^ he  evidently  permits  the  Regencies  of  Barbary  to  pursue 
their  own  will,  and  gratify  their  own  prejudices,  in  making  war 
upon  the  Christian  powers.  These  piratical  states  then,  are  mere 
dependencies  of  the  Sultan,  and  are  governed  by  him  on  all  Important 
occasions.  He  is  the  source  of  their  power,  and  in  all  instancea 
ibould  be  made  answerable  for  their  conduct ;  and  happily  for  the 
world,  for  justice  and  civilization,  the  power  of  Europe,  either 
confederated  or  divided,  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  Porte  to  proper 
terms. 

Th«  Turkish  government,  originally  founded  by  the  sword,  has 
been  maintained  by  the  same  means,  and  matured  and  strengthened 
by  tJie  abaolute  power  and  unconditional  will  of  their  great  mastery 
and  tbe  attributes,  temporal  and  eternal,  which  the. subject 'a»- 
cribeo  to  the  sovereign,  renders  this  will  and  power  unlimited  in  hi 
operalMMi  and  eflect  The  governments  in  Barbary  are  tattt 
types  of  this  aotfiority— 4ninature  representatives  of  the  customs  of 
ConstaBtittople.  The  people  are  ignorant  of  their  own  rights,*  and 
of  representative  government ;  obeying  the  wifl  of  their  chief,  tbej 
eonatder  him  the  military  and  civil  officer,  responsible  to  no  one' for 
la»  Bttcasures,  and  ever  at  liberty  to  punish  with  death,  without  as* 
;  It  JQstcanse.    The  Bey  of  Tunis,  in  order  to  imitate*  tbe 
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cdstom  iitllie  Porte,  has  a'Bnran,  wliith  is  composed  ofcM  Aga«, 
900  BoQlattchik,  200  Alfieres,  or  Oldaks,  and  a  combination  of  dvii 
ind  riAlgiona  persons  in  office.  The  president  of  this  body,  is  called 
;%a  deOmrtif  or  colonel  of  flie  chair ;  fliis  officer  was  formeitf 
iead  of  the  army^  and  the  different  snbaltems  in  commaaid  of  the 
military  force,  were  chosen  from  this  Diran ;  his  term  of  senrice 
iSoes  not  last  more  tiban  six  months,  and  the  eldest  member  fakes 
the  chair.  This  body  **  ofgranre  and  reterend  Seigneurs/*  is  seldom 
called  together, 'and  when  they  are  Called,  It  is  on  some  religions  ques- 
tion, and  their  decisions^  in  all  Gases,  correq>onds  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Bey,  who  announces  them  to  the  Aga  de  Coarci,  who  always 
Totes  iSrst,  and  the  whole  body  governs  itself  by  his  vote.  This 
Divan,  therefore,  is  a  mere  mockery  of  representation,  yet  the  Bej 
finds  it  necessary,  at  times,  to  throw  the  responsibiii^  upcm  them. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  police  of  Tunis  is  admirably  or- 
gpnizod.  It  is  necessary  in  all  despotic  governments,  where  trea> 
son  and  revolution  are  frequently  on  foot,  to  have  a  vigilant  pofic^. 
Kobberies  in  the  city  are  seldom  heard  of,  and  they  are  not  frequent 
in  the  country  ;  a  few  years  ago,  travelling  was  considered  dan- 
gerous, it  is  periectly  safe  mt  present  During  the  day,  the  guard  ii 
committed  to  the  care  of  an  officer  caiied  the  DtmieUrff.  Foniierlj 
this  officer  vras  of  great  importance,  the  Beys  received  orders  from 
him ;  his  office  now  is  more  honourable  than  powerful,  and  he  ie 
jqppointed  by  the  Bey,  from  among  the  oldest  members  of  the  Divan. 
The  last  Doulettry  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  A^iers, 
^dMmtihe  time  they  invaded  Tunis,  and  a  sleeping  draught  was,  as 
€Uftomaiy  in  such  cases,  administered  to  him,  from  which  he  never 
iWoke.  The  office  b  ooasldered  so  respectable^  that  ^e  chief  is 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  preseaeo  of  the  Bey,  and  whan  he  vkats  tbi 
falaee  on  pnUic  occasions,  the  Bey  rises  horn  his  throne  and  em- 
iMoes  him.  He  is  penhicted  to  nse  a  carrii%e  wMi  ftivr  wheels, 
MickheMurisprehAitedtoaii,  wipopt  the  Bey  and  Ua  Amily; 
tltrC^aanlf  having  only  two  wfaeeh  to  their  carriages.  TheDo«- 
'lettrf  liat  a  guard,  and  kwps  tto  keys  of  the  Oaspa^  and  tfie  ci^ 
ptit9i  he  holds  a  minor  ooart,  and  puoishea  with  bastinado  )  fb« 
office  anawen  tothiit  of  our  mafsr*  Tko  «iglit  watch  is  assigned 
totivcaraof  achief,  caHed  SleidMiNKfH^  ordilefitftfi^city.^ 
Se  iMBt  be  a  Moor,  and  his  hambas,  dr  guards,  are  also  Moors. 
The  pahrob  of  the  city  are  under  Jiis  dieoatioii,  and  4;ftoe  consist 
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«f  citixeos  armed,  who  cfwifnence  their  rodads  after  d«rk>  and  Um» 
utmost  tranqoiUity  preraik  during  the  night.  I  had  occasion  once 
to.pay  a  Tiait  of  ceremonj  to  the  Sbeick-Medina^  whom  I  fb«iid  to  be 
a  lively  and  agreeable  man,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age  ;  he 
conversed  with  me  in  the  most  sociable  manner,  treated  me  with 
coDsenres  and  perfumes,  and  appeared  to  possess  uncommon  spirits  ; 
he  assured  me  that  he  never  drank  wine»  or  ever  decided  onjustly, 
that  he  waa  independent  and  disinterested.  There  are  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  when  visits  of  ceremony  are  due  to  all  distin- 
guished persons  in  Barhary  ;  the  principal  one,'  is  the  feast  of  Bi* 
ram,  which  is  on  the  conclusion  of  the  great  fast  of  Ramadan.— 
This  fiist  is  rigidly  kept  for  forty  days.  Between  sunrise  and  sun* 
set,  no  food  or  drink  is  tasted  by  Mussulmen ;  not  even  a  pinch  of 
souff,  or  a  pipe  is  permitted.  To  the  rich,  this  fast  is  not  severely 
felt,  for  they  sleep  all  day  and  feast  at  night,  but  to  the  labouring 
poor,  it  is  a  severe  peiumce.  I  have  seen,  towards  evening,  in  this 
&st,  which  faUs  in  August,  upwards  of  fifty  poor  persons,  sitting  In 
a  row  near  a  Mosque,  each  with  his  p^  filled  with  tobacco  and 
%hted,  a  small  eup  of  co&e  in  hand,  anxiously  looking  at  the 
Hinaret,  for  the  MuAi,  or  person  who  proclaims  the  going  down 
of  the  son,  and  the  moment  his  loud  and  sonorous  voice  is.bsaxd, 
the  pipe  is  applied  to  the  month,  and  two  or  three  hearty  whifls 
are  taken,  «id  immediately  washed  down  with  a  draught  of  coSeek 
On  one  of  these  gala  days,  the  Consular  body  visited  the  Bey.  The  . 
palace  was  crowded  with  the  Divan  and  officers  of  all  descriptions, 
the  Bey  received  his  visiters  while  seated  in  the  patio ;  pra^im 
were  said,  piously  and  devoutly  by  die  Mofti's.  Coffee^  leioonade 
and  pe«iiimes,  were  plentAfiilly  distributed,  and  after  his  higl|ness 
has  been  exhausted  with  receiving  oongratoli^ioos,  he  arose  wth 
his  court  to  view  the  sports.  Tbese.coasisted  principally  of  vr^t* 
ling,  which  was  performed  by  Turks  half  naked  and  smeared  i^^ 
oil,  and  the  amusements  were  enlivened  by  the  bands  of  m^sic,  •  *>  :  *  ^ 
screaming,  discordsnt,  and  annoying.  Altogether,  their  govfisn- 
ment,  habits  and  amusements,  appear  to  be  the  reverse  of  .wjif^iis. 
found  in  civilized  nations,  and  they  actually  study  the  customs,  of 
Christians,  that  they  may  adopt  the  exact  reverse.  The  character 
of  the  Turks  is  a  compound  of  artifice,  hypocrisy  and  cruelty ;  in- 
stances have  been  known  where-they  have  exhibited  a  nobLen$s#of 
lentiment,  but  they  are  very  rare.  Their  religious  impressions 
teaches  th^m  to  disregard  all  who  do  n^  profess  the  Moslem  faith. 
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In  negotiation  a&d  ia  commttrcial  transactioiM,  it  is  rery  dificalt 
to  carry  a  point  against  them.  In  their  declarations«  they  ate  to 
serious,  so  imprestiTe,  so  apparently  fair»  that  they  pot  tnthto 
the  blush — ^they  mean  nothing  what  they  say,  if  it  militates  agunst 
their  interest  A  Turk  is  never  off  his  goard,  he  cannot  be  ap- 
proached with  gayety,  frankness  or  confidence  Always  rcserred, 
weighing  well  their  words  before  they  are  ottered,  thinkiag  anich 
apd  deep,  it  requires  talents  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  keep  on 
good  terms,  without  surrendering  important  points.  Althou^  tbe 
Tarks,  in  their  intercourse  with  Christians,  perform  but  few  good 
acts,  yet  they  are  well  pleased  with  a  Christain,  when  tbey  fiod 
him  possessed  of  integrity,  liberality,  and  good  temper,  suck  a  per- 
son may  live  tranquilly  with  them,  and  occasionally  receive  lone 
indifferent  favours.  The  relations  between  the  Christian  poweis 
and  the  Barbary  States,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  maintained  by 
ibrce,  or  by  a  display  of  that  force  occasionally.  They  reqiect  bo 
nation  for  their  character,  genius,  or  disposition,  hot  only  for  their 
wealth  and  power  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  few  frigates,'sailii)f  in  aodoot 
of  their  harbours,  has  more  effect  thanyeaics  of  negotiation.  We 
■ever  had  occasion  to  pay  one  cent  for  tribute,  after  we  had  four 
fingates  and  four  sloops  of  war.  Yet  living  in  a  barbarous  couotiy^ 
n  Consul  finds  it  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  convenience,  to  make 
•ome  few  presents,  to  prevent  occasional  obstacles,  too  triflii^  for 
national  consideration ;  and  when  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  an  officer  of  character  and  capacity  at  these  R^encies, 
ttey  should  not  only  afford  him  every  protection  in  their  power, 
In  his  rights,  his  credit  and  character,  but  shoold  annually  retam 
him  thanks,  for  consenting  to  relinguish  the  comforts  of  civilisatioo, 
to  serve  his  country  in  that  miserable  part  of  the  world* 

^^  A  contrary  wind  kept  our  frigate  baffling  in  the  bay  for  sereral 

_^  houH.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  been  on  board  a 
^'^'^^ressel  of  war  belonging  to  the  French  nation,  and  I  had  a  new  ficM 
open  to  me  for  the  study  of  national  character,  habits  and  panoiu. 
The  naval  warfare,  which,  for  many  years,  has  been  waged  by  the 
Belligerents  of  Europe,  has,  after  more  than  a  century,  placed  the 
crown  of  victory  on  the  brow  of  the  English.  We  see  the'nafjof 
Holland  triumphant,  and  the  British  compelled  to  yield  to  their  su- 
perior skill,  when  jealousy  and  rivalry  were  set  on  foot,  and  en- 
couraged between  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  then  the  Eo^ii^ 
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Fleetl^camem -its  torn  victorioas,  and  the  navy  of  Holland  de« 
ci^ed,'  and  wkbritall  commercial  enterprise.  We  see  French  ships 
of  war,  £^tsng  bravely  with  the  British,  and  capturing  them,  even 
handed. '  The  advancement  of  a  more  perfect  system,  gives  the 
Bxkish  tibe  entire  sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  and  the  battles  of  St. 
Vincent,  Nile,  and  Trafalgar,  weighs  down  the  French  navy  nl- 
mo8tl>eyond  the  power  of  recovery.  The  British,  without  a  rival, 
icoors  the  ocean,  *•  feels  power,  and  forgets  right,"  is  involved  ia 
war  with  the  Americans,  and  the  conquerors  of  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Franfce',  are  in  their  turn  conquered.  Thus  the  trident  of 
Neptune^  appears  to  have  been  transferred  from  one  nation  to  ano- 
ther. To  what  may  these  reverses  be  ascribed  ?  To  a  want  of 
proper  system  and  discipline  on  board  of  ships  of  war  ;  and  forty 
days  residence  on  board  of  a  French  frigate,  confirmed  me  in  thia 
opinion.  We  all  know,  that  on  land,  no  army  is  better  disciplined 
than  the  French,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  navy  is  in  worse 
order ;  and  thoagfa  soldiers  and  seamen  fight  with  determined 
bravery,  aldioagh  they  are  ever  cool  and  undaunted,  proud  and  high 
spirited,  they  have  been  generally  victorious  on  land,  and  generally 
defeated  on  water.  Bring  the  French  naval  system  under  the  same  ^ 
government,  in  every  respect  as  the  British,  and  give  them  some 
experience  in  this  system,  and  very  different  results  will  be  ob- 
served in  their  naval  actions. 

I  kad  been  on  board  of  American  ships  of  war,  and  it  is  not  a 
national  attachment  which  indacea  me  to  say,  that  nothing  can  bd 
more  pexftet  than  our  discipline,  ai)d  the  organization  of  onr  ves- 
sels ;  in  these  reqoisites,  we  f^e  for  before  the  British,  but  I  never 
saw  any  thing  (o  eqndi  tbe  disoipUne  on  board  the  Heut  de  Lis, — 
The  captain  was  not  only  an  amiable  man,  but  an  able  one,  and 
calculated  in  every  respect  for  a  naval  commander  ;  he  had  a  full 
complement  of  officers  and  men,  and  I  never  saw  the  men  exercised  at 
their  guns  once  while  1  was  on  board.  In  a  gale  of  wind,  a  hun- 
dred voices  gave  orders,  every  person  was  an  officer,  sails  wer^ 
handled  awkwardly,  and  few  good  or  capable  seamen  were  to  b% 
seen,  in  good  weather,  a  view  of  the  gun  deck  was  amusing  and 
singular.  An  old  ragged  fiddler  was  seated  on  a  gun  near  the  cabia 
for  several  hours  each  day,  and  playing  cotillions  for  such  parties 
of  sailors  as  were  off  duty,  and  who  danced  with  infinite  grace,  with 
nak^d  feet  and  canvass  cvlotttt.     These  sailors  allowed  the  fiddler. 
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who  was  also  JUaitre  dt  Dance^  a  small  monthly  sum  ont  of  their 
pay»  and  he  did  no  duty,  excepting  playing  fashionable  airs,  and 
f creaming  out,  afl  day,  the  different  figures,  OuLstez^  Rigado<m, 
Dos  tt  do9^  4rtf.  In  the  centre  of  the  ship*  the  mess  boys  and  pow- 
der mookeya,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  music,  were  sor- 
reptttiously  ayailing  themselves  of  its  benefit,  by  forming  a  cotillioa 
or  private  party  of  their  own.  In  one  comer,  a  sailor  covered 
with  tar  and  grease,  was  giving  hid  comrade  a  lesson  in  the  science 
of  defence,  and  with  a  net  over  their  faces,  and  foils  in  hand,  they 
were  practising,  and  with  effect,  the  Carte  and  Tierce^  **  the  Pvni$ 
and  the  Reverw ;"  further  off,  a  couple  were  engaged  at  qoarter 
staff,  a  very  common  and  useful  practice  ;  Jhere  a  sailor  was  picking 
oakum,  and  singing,  with  great  taste  and  c4mipass.  Oh  Richard^  O  Moff 
Roi^  another  humming  the  Trov^odoiir,  from  the  opera  o£John  it 
Parity  and  a  third  vociferating  MaXbrook.  Such  a  hum  of  voices, 
tuch  tunes  from  operas,  notes  from  the  violin,  ejaculations  otahal 
aha!!  from  the  fencing  master,  and  the  trumpets  of  officers  on 
doty  **  hoarsly  bawling^'  Carga  le  Grand  Foil;  sach  confusion 
prevailed,  as  the  Tower  of  Babel  could  only  have  excelled.  Had 
an  enemy  appeared^  these  accomplished  and  lively  seamen,  would 
Lave  broke  off  from  their  amusements  with  reluctance  to  have 
given  battle,  and  even  admitting  that  they  bad  gone  cheerfully  to  their 
guns,  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  would  have  surrendered  then 
an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy. 

On  the  tenth  day,  we  anchcHred  in  the  harbour  of  To«loa,  and 
by  the  quarantine  laws,  we  were  compelled  to  reside  at  the  Laza- 
retto for  thirty  days,  having  arrived  from  a  place  always  suspected 
of  the  plague.  We  passed  this  period  on  board  the  frigate,  and 
on  shore  alternately,  in  a  dull  and  unprofitable  manner,  and 
hailed,  with  satisfaction,  the  period  when  we  were  permitted  to 
land. 

Toulon  has  long  been  an  important  maritime  depot,  and  contains 
Ay  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  arsenals  in  France,  and 

,y  fy  .  also  a  basin,  capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number  of  ships  of 
war,  and  all  which  are  defended  by  numerous  batteries  and  castles. 
This  place  is  of  ancient  date,  and  was  first  fitted  for  an  arsenal  bj 
Louis  XI  I.  I  here  saw  some  unequalled  ships  of  132  guns  each. 
built  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  and  navigating  like  a  canoe.— 
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The  city  has  notfaing  to  boast  of,  the  streets  are  DOt  spacioos  nor  airy » 
but  are  dean  and  refreshing,  and  it  may  contain  20,000  inhabitants, 
who  trade  in  brandy,  oil,  wine  and  fruits,  and  who  have  some  doth 
mannfactortes  ;  the  principle  reliance^  however,  is  on  the  navy.-* 
The  town  is  sorroanded  by  mountains,  and  the  air  is  pare,  soft 
smd  wholesome,  and  the  dimate,  altogether,  is  justly  considered 
and  called  delidous. 

Near  the  city,  are  a  variety  of  country  houses,  bedded  in  grovefi 
of  olive  and  vineyards,  with  orange  and  poplar  trees,  surrounded 
by  flower  gardeils,  containing  the  most  rare  and  delicate  plants. 
Living  is  very  cheap.  The  captain  of  the  frigate  informed  me  that 
lie  owned  a  smdl  house,  and  with  a  large  family,  he  contrived  to 
*^ve  well  for  3000  francs  per  annum,  ^600. 

I  leA  Toulon  for  Marseilles,  in  a  cabMolet ;  post  horses  were  in 
demand,  as  some  Austrian  troops  were  about  to  bivouac  in  the 
seighbourhood  of  the  city,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  French 
people,  who  were  determined  that  they  should  not  enter  the  wall^ 
The  distance  between  the  twp  places  is  about  forty  miles,  part 
throagb  pleasant  vineyards  and  cultivated  fields,  and  part  through 
roads  roagh  and  stony  ;  there  are  two  or  three  pleasant  villages « 
particularly  Aubagne,  celebrated  as  the  birth  place  oi  the  good  and 
learned  Abbe  Barthelemy. 

On  my  arrivd  at  Marseilles,  I  found  all  my  friends  equdly  atten- 
tive and  hospitable,  yet  not  being  able  to  account  for  my  return 
from  Africa.  The  Erie  sloop  of  war,  Capt.  Crane,  was  in  port, 
havmg  on  board  Mr.  Anderson,  appointed  as  my  successor.  Though 
I  had  been  most  unhandsomely  treated  since  my  acceptance  of  a 
public  office,  1  still  did  not  forget  what  was  due  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  was  at  some  pains  to 
give  this  gentleman  a  dear  insight  into  the  character  and  policy  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  intended  to  reside.  In  order  to  con<i 
*  tribute  dso  to  l^s  comfort,  I  had  left  my  furniture,  horses,  wine,  • 

plate,  and  articles  of  vdue  for  his  use  ;  and  then,  on  his  return,  to  ^|g    // 
be  sold  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house  I  occupied,  and  furnished  him  ^ 

with  introductory  letters  to  the  public  functionaries,  by  whom  he 
was  well  received.  Within  a  few  months  past,  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  has  dready  retired  from  the  office,  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  from  him.,  that  my  representations  were  found 
tiseful  audcorre<;t. 
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UowilliDg  to  risk  a  tedious  passage  down  the  MediterraDean  at 
this  season  of  the  jear,  I  determined  to  cross  the  country  and  take 
shipping  at  Bordeaux,  and  after  a  few  dajs  residence,  I  left  Mar- 
seillesy  and  passed  through  Nismes,  Montpelier  and  Narbonne.  It  if 
impossible  to  conceive  the  satisfaction  which  is  felt  from  a  change  of 
residence,  such  as  I  had  experienced.  Living  something  less  thaa  a 
year  in  Barbary,  witnessing  carnage  and  revolution,  a  daily  spectator 
to  intrigue,  cruelty  and  despotism,  with  few  friends,  with  no  sources 
of  amusement,  no  family,  isolated  and  banished  from  civilization — 
even  with  an  ample  salary,  and  the  grateful  protection  of  country, 
neither  of  which  were  mine,  my  situation  was  deplorable  indeed  ; 
and  had  I  been  recalled  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  my  character 
and  rights,  I  should  have  left  that  wretched  country  with  pleasure  ; 
as  it  was,  stiH  I  hailed  the  change  with  satisfaction.  I  was  once 
more  among  enlightened  men«  once  more  in  civilized  society.  I 
saw  DO  longer  the  turban  of  the  suspicious  and  sanguinary  Turk  : 
I  no  longer  grasped  the  handle  of  my  stiletto,  or  carried  arms  in 
my  defence.  I  could  breathe  freely,  speak  freely,  I  no  longer 
viewed  my  fellow  men  with  distrust,  and  I  thanked  God  that  I  was 
in  a  Chrifitian  land. 

Leaving  Narbonne  to  the  right,  we  pursued  our  way  through  a 
beautiful  country,  highly  cultivated,  over  mountains  and  throng 
▼alleys,  bearing  marks  of  fruitful  industry,  until  we  reached  Car- 
cassonne. A  crowd  near  an  old  bridge  impeded  our  progress, 
which  we  found  to  be  occasioned  by  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  who, 
with  a  large  retinue,  was  about  reviewing  some  troops.  He  passed 
near  me  on  horseback,  and  appeared  to  be  a  short  person,  of  about 
35  years  of  age,  bearing  no  indications  of  genius  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  he  was  on  his  way  to  Bordeaux,  and  the  loud  shouts  of  the 
people,  seemed  to  prove  that  he  was  popular. 

Carcassonne  is  a  very  old  city,  being  a  flourishing  place  in 
^«v«*-«*'^  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  female, 
who  was  called  Carca«««,  a  Saracen,  and  who  defended  the  town 
against  a  spirited  attack  of  Charlemagne.  There  are  several 
very  ancient  buildings  in  this  town,  particularly  a  venerable  chateaa, 
and  it  has  some  vestiges  of  antiquity  ;  a  heavy  column,  erected  by 
ihe  Romans,  near  the  city,  of  gray  marble,  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — 
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PmiirciPi  JvYBHTtrnt 
M  NuMERio  NmnuuANo 

NOBLISBIMO    CasAM  ' 

N,M.  P.P. 

Carcassonne  lies  between  the  river  Aude  and  the  Canal  of  Midi,  it 
carries  on  manufactures  of  woollens  and  threads,  and  contains 
about  1 49000  inhabitants,  who  are  represented  as  polite  and  hos* 
pitable. 

Casdenandary  is  a  faw  posts  from  CarcassoDoe,  and  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  and  highly  flonrishing  country,  and  near  the  Caoal  of  Midi. 
This  was  the  Castrum  If<roum  ^rrii  of  the  Romans,  and  it  was  in 
their  time  a  flourishing  town  ;  it  now  contains  about  7000  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Canal  of  Langoedoc  mns  near  Castlenaudary,  and  about 
fourteen  miles  from  this  placa  is  the  extensiye  basin  ot  St.  Ferrol, 
which  MB  the  great  reservoir  for  feeding  the  Canal,  a  wonderful 
effort  of  industry  and  ingenuity. 

From  Castlenandary,  the  boat  on  the  Canal  carries  passengers  to 
Toulouse,  which  is  seven  posts  further,  passing  through  the  lively 
little  town  of  FiUafranche,  and  the  villages  of  Baziege  and  Cas- 
tanet. 

The  Dnke  d*Angoaleme  was  on  a  tour  of  observation,  and  as  he 
travelled  with  post  horses,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  relays. 
About  a  mile  from  Toulouse,  I  met  the  Prefect  and  Municipality  of 
the  city^  together  with  a  number  of  citizens  dressed  in  their  best 
attire,  waiting  to  receive  his  Royal  Highness,  and  with  an  old  coach 
newly  painted  and  adorned,  and  four  horses  harnessed  to  it,  were 
prepared  to  introduce  him  in  triumph  to  his  faiihfol,  or  rather  good 
city.  In  a  short  time  the  retinue  of  the  Duke  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  postillions  drove  him  furiously  by  his  honour  the  Mayor 
and  all  the  Aldermen,  without  any  farther  salute  than  a  gracious 
nod  of  his  head,  and  a  glance  at  the  old  coach  through  an  eye-glass. 
I  was  under  the  walls,  and  the  forious  cavalcade  drove  my  postillion 
and  cabriolet  very  nearly  in  the  ditch.  I  had  to  submit,  there  is  no 
bringing  a  Prince  before  the  police  in  France. 

Toulouse  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  France,  and  its  venerable 
•piresi  its  heavy  waUa  and  dark  houses,  attest  its  ancient  and 
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g^ownj  character*  Itwaithe  capital  pf  the  Falsi  Teei&iagi^  who 
kept  in  good  repair  a  celebrated  amphitheatre,  tiie  walk  of  which, 
near  the  town,  ttitt  exiat.  The  Romans  used  every  effiait  to  em- 
bellish it,  and  it  was  said  to  hare  been  a  flonrishing  city  ef  ancient 
Oanl.  The  streets  are  not  so  narrow  as  those  of  other  cities  in 
this  province,  and  the  public  squares  are  neither  elegant  nor  regn- 
lariy  boilty  and  excepting  the  Hotel  FiUe^  and  one  or  two  rery 
ancient  cathedrals,  there  are  no  public  hnildings  of  any  note. — 
The  walks  in  the  environs  of  Toulouse,  compensate  for  the  ^oomy 
appearance  of  the  city,  and  are  beautiful  and  attractive  ;  that  of 
the  espZdukle,  which  is  planted  with  rows  of  high  and  waving 
poplars ;  abo,  on  the  borders  of  the  Canal,  and  on  the  bhd^, 
from  whieh  a  view  of  the  Pyrennees  may  be  had,  are  the  prindpal 
and  most  frequented. 

The  arrival  of  the  Duke  gave  to  the  city  an  air  of  aiuma£io& 
somewhat  unusual.  Groups  of  peasants  assembled  near  the  hotel 
where  he  resided,  and  were  chaunting  old  ballads  and  airs  from 
**  k  €hai$e  de  Henri  quatrt  ;'*  bourgtnte^  in  their  holiday  suits,  were 
attracted  to  the  public  square,  and  were  there  anxiously  waitii^  to 
"  catch  a  look  or  a  smile  from  the  great  man."  In  the  evening  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  attend  the  theatre,  to  which  place  1 
repaired,  and  the  performance  was  suspended  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince.  To  fill  up  the  tedious  time,  the  good  natured  audience 
in  the  parterre^  were  singing  patriotic  songs,  and  the  entrance  of 
their  favourite  was  greeted  with  loud  and  repeated  acclamation?. 
The  theatre  was  small,  meanly  decorated,  and  the  performance 
barely  tolerable. 

There  is  not  as  much  commerce  from  Toulouse,  as  would  be 
supposed,  from  the.  facility  of  conveyance  on  the  Canal ;  there  is, 
however,  a  brisk  intercourse  kept  up  between  this  place  and  Bor- 
4eauz,  and  Toulouse  trades  in  com,  wool,  silk,  wine,  flour,  timber, 
tobacco,  snuff,  broad<cloth,  stuffs,  woollens,  kc.  and  the  city  con- 
tains about  60,000  inhabitants.  It  has  suffered  much  from  religious 
dissentions,  and  a  shade  of  bigotry  appears  to  be  cast  over  t^e 
people. 

I  leA  Toulouse  the  neitt  morning  for  Bordeaux,  which  is'  at  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  through  a  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque country,  thickly  populated,  and  passed  by  several  neal 
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and  thrWiDg  Tillages,  antil  I  reached  MatUoMhan  to  breakfast-*^ 
Here  the  river  Tarn  divides  itself  into  three  branches^  having  a 
conununication  both  with  the  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
consequently  possessing  as  manj  commercial  advants^es,  as  a  small 
city  can  possess,  which  is  so  near  Toulouse.  It  is  built  on  ihm 
brow  of  a  hill ;  the  town  is  clean,  neat  and  handsome,  and  contains 
upwards  of  20,000  inhfd>itants,  the  majority  of  which  are  protes- 
tants,  who  manuiacture  woollens,  silks,  calicoes,  leather  and  soap ; 
it  has  a  theatre  and  public  library,  and  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
lively  place.  This  town,  like  Toulouse,  and  the  next  town,  Moissac» 
a  flourishing  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  suffered  much  from  its  reli- 
gious wars,  and  the  Calvinists  long  maintained  a  desperate  and  san- 
guinaxy  control. 

In  Motisac  I  stopped  to  eiamine  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  built  by 
Clovis,  and  said  to  have  been  sufficiently  spacious  to  have  contained 
1000  monks.  It  was  uot  surprising  that  religious  wars  should  have 
laid  waste  these  fine  provinces,  when  such  battalions  of  the  **  Church 
Militant**  were  kept  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  regularly  fed  and 
disciplined. 

Agen  is  the  next  important  town,  and  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oaronne.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  many  antiquities  are  still  to  be  seen,  such  as  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  baths,  cisterns,  kc,  but  1  had  no  time  to  visit  them. 
The  place  is  said  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  in  a  pros* 
parous  condition,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  Joseph 
Scaliger. 

From  Agen  to  Bordeaux,  the  distance  may  be  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  comprising  many  flourishing  villages, 
and  through  a  country  justly  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  wealth, 
and  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  Toulouse,  I  found  myself  at  the 
Hotel  Fumel,  onfe  of  the  best  in  Bordeaux,  and  from  which  I  had 
a  view  of  the  Garonne,  with  many  Americaa  vessels  taking  in  their 
cargoes  for  the  United  States. 

The  commerce  between  this  port  and  America  has  greatly  de« 
creased ;  at  one  period,  we  transacted  more  business  with  Bor- 
deaux, than  with  all  the  other  ports  in  France ;,  it  seemed  to  be  ttie 
centre  of  oar  commerce.  The  restrictive  systems,  however,  adopted 
by  bothnatitas,  seems  to  have  given  a  great  blow  to  this  prosperooa 
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iateicoQcie  ;  and  if  tbe  govoniBieBl  of  Fnuiee  would  deoMoid  bat 
n  gnaU  duify  for  our  tobacco  obd  coUod*  k  i»  evidoBt  thiit  w#  coold 
xeciprocate  the  fiurour,  bj  impoai^g  in  rotam  »  light  diHj  onlMr 
tUks  and  winea,  and  1  baY«  often  tboon^,  tiiat  if  the  Fpeacli^kMir 
Iheir  interest  on  thu  .point,  that  thej  wonld  oMfat  «a  withovi  4elqr, 
ae  the  introduction  of  cheap  French  wine*  vwidd  benefit  mv OOT1H171 
and  banish  those  strong  liquors  which  are  consumed  in  avdh^tmn- 
titles  under  the  name  of  foreign  wines ;  and  as  for  sUkSi  we  coold  at 
once  stop  the  importation  from  the  fiast-lndies,  andtkoa  teiy  oaaen- 
tiallj  benefit  the  manufactories  of  France. 

Bordeaux  is  truly  a  beautiful  citj»  and  nothing  caa  be  more 
atrikinglj  picturesque  and  uuimated  than  the  situation  of  tbe  port, 
which,  for  three  miles,  ranges  in  a  sweep  or  crescent  on  the  baaks 
^/^^^,rbf  the  Garonne,  and  along  which  runs  a  noble  quay,  with  stores  as^ 
dwelling-houses,  and  filled  with  the  lively  and  bustling  hum  of  com- 
meice.  The  width  of  the  Garonne  is  less  than  the  EastRirer,  the 
ships  and  barks  are  at  anchor,  as  there  are  but  few  wharrea»  aad 
they  take  in  their  cargoes  from  lighters.  One  of  the  moot  useful 
and  important  buildings  in  Bordeaux  is  the  Exchange^  wbich  is 
aaid  to  be  superior  to  a^y  in  France.  Itia  a  apaciooa  plao^  built 
of  a^  obloDg  qoadranguhr  form.  The  court  where  the  moirphant^ 
congregate^  receives  its  light  from  an  arched  roof»  withg^MMS  wio- 
dow9  ;  it  is  paved  with  fiag-stones,  and  tbe  entrances  are  tfarou^ 
iron  lattice  gates,  and  it  is  divided  into  departments,  marked  with 
the  different  commercial  quarters  of  the  world,  and  UMrcbants 
trading  to  those  quarters  are  found  at  their  respective  poeta.  0«t- 
.aide  of  the  court .  and  under  the  arcades,  are  sbops  fiUed  witi 
jewelry  and  fancy  articles,  corresponding  with  the  Pahia  Rojalea! 
Paris,  and  tables,  behind  which  people  are  stationed,  whs 
change  money  and  trade  in  bullion.  Exchange  tours  are  frooa  three 
to  four  o'clock,  but  it  always  is  a  lively  place.  The  GtxiMi  Tktaxrt. 
as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality  a  splendid  and  spacious  buildiog,  aaad  it 
was  built  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  good  Louis  the  16th.  it  ws 
originally  contemplated  to  have  built  something  very  handsome,  bm 
th^  cost  of  this  theatre,  it  is  satd*  exceeded  three  mittiMi  of  .finmo, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  theatre  io  Paris  is  eqodly  apleBAid -or  es* 
i^ensive.  It  faces  .one  of  the  finest  and  most  firequented  peblic 
walks  in  the  city,  called  the  Alleys  of  Tourney*  tbe  leftside  is  on 
the  spacious  and  elegant  street  of  Chapeno  Roi^«  and  tber^ 
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on  a  neat  and  spacioos  street,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  remem* 
ber,  bat  leading  to  my  hotel.  As  this  theatre  is  not  cramped  for 
want  of  room,  or  hid  in  one  corner  of  a  dark  and  narrow  street,  it 
is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  A  row  of  pillars  support  an  ele* 
gant  colonnade  in  front,  with  a  balcony  and  a  ballustrade,  on  which 
are  statues  of  Apollo  imd  the  Nine  Muses.  The  Testibule  and 
noble  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  entjcaace,  with  the  saloon  and 
lobby,  are  truly  magnificent,  and  piuch  superior  in  style  and  orna- 
ment to  the  interior  of  the  theati^e,  which,  though  spacious,  does 
not  correspond  with  the  exterior.  The  boxes  are  cramped,  and 
are  not  supported  by  pillars,  which  gives  a  naked  appearance  ta 
the  whole.  The  scenery,  music,  and  Dramatis  Persorue^  are  very 
little  inferior  to  any  other  theatre  in  the  country,  excepting  the 
three  principal  ones  in  Paris.  There  are  two  smaller  theatret 
k  Bordeaux,  in  which  Faudvilles  and  petit  operas  are  performed* 

No  city  in  France,  it  is  generally  conceded,  has  so  many  agreea- 
ble walks  and  promenades,  as  Bordeaux.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
the  bustle  of  commerce,  who  derive  pleasure  in  viewing  the  ships 
of  difTerent  nations,  loading  and  unloading  their  cargoes,  may  en^ 
joy  a  pleasant  ramble  on  the  extensive  quay.  The  Alleys  of  Tour*  > 
ney,  shaded  with  trees,  is  much  frequented  $  Reu  ChApeav  Rouge, 
contains  fancy  stores  ;  and  a  pleasant  ride  to  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
near  the  Chartrons,  affords  novelty  and  variety  to  the  stranger. 

Bordeaux  is  of  ancient  date,  and  still  contains  antiquities,  which, 
though  Dot  extensive,  are  curious.  The  principal  attractions  of 
ancient  character,  are  what  is  called  the  ruins  of  the  PcUlais  Gal* 
lien,  so  presumed  to  be,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  built 
by  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  in  the  third  century.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  a  glance,  that  these  were  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive  ^ver  built,  I  doubt  whether  it  was  not 
larger  tlum  that  of  El  Gemme^  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  The 
iragments  of  the  wall,  here  and  there  intercepted  by  modern  houses, 
and  with  arches,  clearly  show  its  circular  form  ;  it  was  built  with 
stone  and  brick  intermixed,  the  W9IU  are  of  slight  materials,  and 
it  bears  no  comparison  to  the  pdnderons  antiquities  in  Numidia.-*^ 
It  is  well  known  that  Bordeaux  was  once  a  Roman  colony,  and  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Visigoths,  who  Were  finally  expelled, 
after  manj  diesperate  conflicts,  by  Clovis.    The  Chat€a^  Trompette, 
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was  origiaally  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Temple,  by  Charts 

the  Seventh,  and  this  castle  is  now  also  in  ruins.  There  are  seve- 
ral venerable  churches,  and  an  admirable  City  Library,  of  which  a 
namesake  of  mine,  and  a  corelegionaire,  was  Secretary  and  Libra- 
rian, it  has  also  a  Museum  of  Antiquities,  particularly  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture.  "^ 

Society,  from  the  genera!  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  im- 
portant commercial  connexions,  has  acquired  a  Tery  frank  and' 
agreeable  character.  The  Bordel:us?e  are  hospitable,  lircly  and 
attentive.  There  are  few  Americans  residing  here.  Mr. 
Morton,  long  known  as  aa  active  and  capable  merchant,  is  much 
and  deservedly  respected,  and  peculwrly  attentive  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  who  haJs  extensive  connexions  with  the 
United  States,  and  a  large  and  interesting  family,  is  remarked  for 
Lis  hospitable  notice  of  Americans. 

After  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  in  this  agreeable  city,  in  which 
there  is  much  gayety  and  bustle,  I  took  passage  in  the  fine  ship 
Hunter,  captain  Keynegan,  an  able  and  experienced  man,  and  we 
dropped  down  the  river,  and  came  to,  near  a  fishing  village,  called 
Roy  an,  where  we  were  detained  several  days  with  head  winds. 

The  entrance  to  the  Garonne  is  rather  difficult,  and  hence  very 
serioiis  accrdents  occur,  one  of  which  I  witnessed.  In  a  heavy 
blow  and  very  hazy  weather,  while  standing  on  an  eminence,  and 
}ooking  af  the  lighthouse  of  the  Corduan,  a  very  conspicuous  and 
commanding  object,  built  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  I  saw  a  ship  under 
a  press  of  sail,  endeavouring  to  weather  a  ledge  of  rocks  which 
makes  from  this  tower  ;  the  wind  and  current  united^  baffled  her 
efforts,  she  floated  oh  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  went  entirely 
to  pieces.  The  wind « was  boisterous,  and  the  waves  were  high. 
The  people  with  dilTiculty  got  into  their-  boats,,  surrounded  by 
fragments  of  the  floating  wreck  and  bales  of  cotton^  and  made 
for  the  lartd.  They  eutered  a  small  fishing  port,  called  St.  Geox^, 
a  league  from  Roy  an,,  and  I  mounted  a  horse  and  gallopped  over 
the  beach  to  assist  them  ;  half-way  I  was  stopped  by  two  Gen-dei- 
:9rmes,  who  deftianded  my  passports,  and  refused  to  let  me  pro- 
ceed ;  nothing  could  be  more  vexatious  :  I  represented  theDatnre 
of  my  journey — they  were  inflexible  ;  at  length  I  bribed  one  of 
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them  to  accompaoj  me,  and  we  reached  St.  George,  just  as  the 
boat  with  the  half  drowoed  crew  and  passengers  had  arrived.  The 
vessel  proved  to  be  the  Lydia,  capt.  Watkins,  from  New-York, 
-with  a  valuable  cargo,  which  was  entirely  loat,  and  the  passengers 
Iiad  not  saved  a  single  article.  This  was  a  melancholy  prospect  for 
me,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Among  the 
passengers,  was  an  interesting  boy  of  ten  years  of  age«  who  had 
lost  all  his  clothing,  and  was  drenched- with  saltwater;  lie  rode 
l)ebind  me  to  Roy  an,  full  of  spirits  at  his  providential  escape. 

In  a  few  days  we  took  our  departure  with  a  pleasant  and  favour- 
able breeze  ;  we  had  several  French  passengers,  and  a  Dutch  fa- 
mily, who  were  emigrating  to  America,  and  in  44  days  we  entered 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  I 
landed  in  my  native  country,  more  attached  to  the  soil,  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  people,  and  national  institutions,  from  the  opportunity 
of  contrasting  .their  advantages  with  those  of  foreign  nations.     I 
bad  been  daily  expected  by  my  friends,  who  knew  not  the  precise 
motives  which  |»roduced  my  recall,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  indicated  to  me ;  general  rumour  having  reached  them,  that  I 
bad  beea  charged  with  having  exceeded  my  orders,  and  I  lost  no 
tioie  in  proceeding  to  the  seat  of  government,  in  order  to  check  the 
circulation  of  an  opinion  9o  very  erroneous.    The  reader  has  been 
made  acquainted  with  every  event  connected  witfi  my  appointment, 
and  I  persuade  myself,  that*  he  is  prepared  to  hear  from  the  admi- 
nistration, a  concise  avowal  of  their  motives,  followed  by  such  acts 
of  justice,  as  ar^  always  due  from  an  honourable  government  to  fi 
citizen,  who  ha^d  cause  to  feel  himself  injured  ;  the  result  will 
show,  whether  these  conjectures  were  to  be  realized.     I  presented 
myself  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State,  prepared  to  give 
and  receive  explanatioas,  and  with  a  temper  and  disposition  calcu- 
lated to  forget  every  thing,  if  suitable  indications  of  justice  and  li- 
berality were  manifested  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  determined  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  add  to  the  injustice  with  which  I  had  already  been 
treated.     My  reception  was  altogether  as  ungracious  as  it  was  un- 
deserved^ and  certainly  unexpected,  from  a  citizen  possessing  the 
character  of  Mr.  Monroe.     Instead  of  a  frank  disavowal  of  any  au- 
thority to  predicate  my  recall  on  religion,  instead  of  assurances  of 
a  liberal  construction  of  authority,  instead  of  regret  that  any  mea- 
-eures  had  been  accidentally  adopted,  calculate/l  to  wound  the  feej* 
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ings  of  a  citiseD,  mr  a  whole  natiooy  on  m  rery  delicate  pinat,  iiu 
8tea4  of  a  iM'omisey  which  I  confidently  expected,  and  wfaidi  was 
due  to  OM  of  a  restoration  to  an  ofice  of  equal  raidi,  when 
my  affidn  were  honoarably  closed,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  a  very  Ssm 
words,  ^accused  me  of  going  heyood  erdera,  cn^leying  a  ou»t. 
obnoxious  character,  expending  the  pobhc  meoey  nnneoeuarily, 
justified  the  recall  and  its  nianner,  and  then  told  me  if  I  could- 
dear  up  the  affair,  and  satisfy  those  friends  who  had  recommended 
me  for  the  office,  that  he  irould  be  satisfied,  and  thus  our  first 
interview  terminated. 

A  reference  to  the  dociments  in  the  fi>regoinf  pages,  wtH  show 
how  far  I  had  gone  beyond  my  orders  ^  and  as  to  the  appointeost  of 
Keene,  if  i  had  authority  (o  appoint  an  i^nt,  I  certainly  traded 
Mm  wiUi  caution  and  with  gpod  advice,  and  whatever  grounds  the 
government  had  to  dislike  Mr.  Keene,  he  was  a  stranger  to  oie, 
and  his  services  in  Algiers  L  deemed  of  consequence. 

PresoBMii^  that  Mr.  Monroe  had  pre-determioed  on  the  manner  of 
my  reception,  by  the  advice  of  the  President,  I  thought  it  uaneces- 
pary  to  see  Mr.  Madison  on  the  lubject,  and  therefore  lost  no  time  to 
collect  all  o^y  documents,  and  Co  prepare  suitable  explanations, 
which,  when  concluded,  I  caused  to  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  Ibrm, 
in  order  to  lay  before  Congress,  and  to  demand  at  their  hands,  thai 
justice  which  my  fellow-citizens  in  the  government  had  denied  to 
me ;  my  principal  ol^ect,  however,  was  to  cause  my  letter  of  recall 
to  be  struck  from  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  being  a 
document,  not  onjy  uncoontitotional  and  discreditable,  but  calcu- 
lated to  impair,  very  materially,  the  rights  of  an  increasing  por-. 
tioa  of  the  community  ;  and  1  calculated,  that  resolutions  disap- 
proving the  course  pursued  by  the  government  in  my  case,  would 
have  shown  to  the  world,  the  close  adherence,  the  strict  regard,  the 
aaored  attachment,  evinced  for  the  institutipns  of  the  country,  and 
their  toperior  influence  to  personal  or  political  considerations.-^ 
Prior  to  taking  this  step,  I  sent  one  of  the  pamphlets,  which  was  writ- 
ten with  mildness  and  respect,  to  the  Department  of  State,  with  the 
latent  hope,  that  the  clear  explanations  which  it  contained,  would 
induce  the  government  to  do  what  was  strictly  right.  The  Secre- 
tary caused  it  to  be  thrown  on  the  table,  that  every  person  may 
r^9A  it,  and  with  a  view  of  showing  with  what  indifierence  they 
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regarded  any  appeal  t9  the  people  firma  tibeir  measeret  and  '^ded-^ 
smn  ;  I  Wat  pained  to  see  this  hltle  spirit  exhihited  by  the  goyem. 
meet,  this  fictitious  display  of  a  power»  which  we  all  know  is  tron^'^ 
flitory*  I  bad  ever  supported  tjike  govetmneot^  had  heeo  tiie  warm 
political  friend  and  advocate  of  the  adaHnistratioiiy  bat  I  never  «ik' 
ticipatedflucha  eoorae^  and  am  peranadedt  that  thepeople  cannot: 
be  aoqiialttted  with  the  operatioa  of  soch  feehngs  and  doctrines  im 
the  officers  of  their  choiee. 

My  friends  in  Congress,  who  had  recommended  me  lor  theap* 
pointment,  were  unanimons  in  their  opinion,  and  expressed  to  me 
their  regret,  and  to  the  government  th^r  nnequivocal  disappro* 
bation  of  the  conrse  pnislied.  They,  iMiwever,  intimated  to  me, 
that  no  good  effect  would  resnk  from  an  appeal  to  Congress,  that 
that  body  had  no  eontrcrf  ever  the  dociunents  in  the  DepartoDmit  of 
State,  and  as  Mr.  Monroe  had  been  nominated  for  Preaident,  it 
might  and  would  be  constroed  injto  political  hostility,  and  reported 
so  accordingly,  which  certainly  had  no  connexion  with  my  viewt^ 
They  eonsiderded  the  aMasnres  of  government  as  accidental  aad 
nnfortvnate,  bat  united  to  assure  me,  that  I  might  place  every  reli*^ 
anceoD  the  justice  of  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  ever  been  remarked, 
except  in  this  instance,  for  a  pmdent  exercise  of  official  power. 
A  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  dlstiiigulshed, 
gave  me  the  following  letter,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  :*« 

'•  Sir, 

<'  It  has  been  intimated  tome  by  Major  Noah,  that  yon  are 
desirous  of  conferring  m\h  me  in  relation  to  bis  case.  From  the 
character  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  knowledge  I  have  of  him,  I 
should  suppose  him  to  be  incapable  of  conducting  himself  impro- 
perly on  any  occasion.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  my  state 
of  health  prevents  me  from  waiting  upon  you,  I  feel  it  to  be  but 
an  act  of  justice  towards  him  to  declare,  that  on  examining  his 
statements  and  documents,  1  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
thing  reprehen$ible  in  hit  conduct  The  employment  of  Keene,  the 
charge  apparently  most  relied  upon«  would  seem  to  be  excused,  if 
not  justified,  sanctioned  as  it  was,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hackley, 
who  had  been  long  in  the  service  and  couSdence  of  government* 

I  have  the  hooovri  kc. 
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This  letter  I  delivered  open  to  Mr.  Graham,  then  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State ;  Mr.  Monroe  declining  to  see  me,  instracted 
Mr.  Graham  to  inquire  what  I  wanted,  I  had  expressed  hut  one  desire, 
from  which  I  never  varied — it  was  to  do  me  justice ;  settle  my  accounts, 
and  if  there  is  a  dollar  due  me,  let  me  know  it  officiallj  ;  that  was 
the  first  step  iti  my  situation,  and  after  mortifying,  perplexing,  and 
expensive  delays,  after  twelve  months  had  elapsed,  after  three 
special  journejrs  to  Washington^  the  Attorney  General  wqs  instracted 
to  adjust  niy  claims^  and  at  length  I  received  the  following  letter : 

Departnumt  of  State^  January  14^  1817. 
•«  Sir, 

Your  account  as  ConmL  of  Hie  United  States  at  Ttims,  has  been 
adjusted  at  this  Department^  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  (he 
Attorney  General  of  the  3iMh  of  December  last,  of  which  you  have  a 
copy ;  and  a  bedance  of  Five  Thousand  TWo  Hundred  and  Sixteen 
Dollars  fyiy-seoen  Cents,  reported  to  be  due  you,  will  be  paid 
TO  TOUR  ORDER,  ot  any  titne  after  Congress  shall  have  made  the  ne- 
cessary appropriations.  A  sum  of  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and 
Sixty-four  Dollars^  besides  a  charge  of  thirty  five  per  cent,  loss  on  the 
^Aursement  of  your  Agent  at  Algiers,  is  suspended,  for  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  which  you  have  been  apprised, 

^  I  am  Sir,  respectfully 

Your  obedient  servaftt^ 
(Signed)  S.  PLEASOJrrOIf. 

Mordecai  M.  Noah,  Esq.  -^'^'        '-^c-s 

Thus  ended  my  connexion  with  thf^  government,  and  thus  fell  to 
the  ground  the  charge  *'  of  going  heyond  orders  ;*'  nothing  then 
riemained  of  the  official  charge  but  my  religion,  a  subject  which  I 
bad  reason  to  believe,  the  President  would  have  reconciled  in  a 
soitahle  manner,  but  which,  after  three  years  delay,  has  not  com- 
inaiifdad  bis  attention. 

If  I  have  occupied  too  much  space  in  this  work,  with  recapitalat- 
inig  my  official  concerns,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  b 
the  first  attempt  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  make  the  religion  of  a  citisen  9gx  objection  to  the 
possession  of  office  ^  a  princ^le  so  ibreigii  to  the  constitution,  ^ 
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much  at  war  with  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  people,  and  96 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country^  that  citizens  cannot  be  in- 
sensible to  the  new  and  dreadiul  features  which  it  exposes  ;  none 
can  hear  with  indifference  this  measure  of  the  government,  and 
none  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  representations  of  an  individual 
who  has  sustained  an  injurjr.  Governments  have  a  natural  propen- 
sity to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  if  those  rights  are 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  the  utmost  caution  should  be  used,  to 
guard  them  with  a  vigilance  that  never  slumbers.  If  a  letter  such 
as  I  received  in  Barbary,  had  been  written  by  order  of  a  sovereign, 
presuming  that  a  king  conld  do  such  a  wrong,  I  should  have  sub- 
mitted to  it  without  a  murmur,  knowing  the  tenure  by  which  1  held 
my  ofRce  ;  but,  my  fellow-citizen,  the  President,  to  disfranchise  me 
from  holding  the  oflice  of  Consul  at  Tunis,  whea  I  am  eligible  to 
the  station  which  he  holds,  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  an  assumption 
of  power  neither  known  norjtolerated.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
establish  a  principle  in  governments,  and  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  destroy  this  principle,  when  it  is  found  to  be  dangerous. 
My  letter  of  recall  has  become  a  document  on  file  at  the  Depart* 
ment  of  State,  which  hereafter  may,  without  the  present  expla- 
nations, go  to  disfranchise  a  whole  nation.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  clear  up  this  affair,  and  as  I  caused  my  country  to  be  respected 
abroad,  it  was  not  anticipating  too  much,  when  I  claimed  a  reci- 
procal respect  and  protection  from  the  government.  I  had  heard  it 
rumoured,  that  Col.  Lear  was  the  prominent  cause  of  that  letter  hav- 
ing been  written  to  me  ;  he  i«  now  dead,  and  I  have  only  to  express 
my  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  and  mysterious  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  the  administration.  I,  however,  subse« 
quently  gave  Mr.  Monroe  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  justice, 
which  I  flattered  myself  he  was  disposed  to  do,  by  requesting,  that 
1  might  be  restored  to  an  appointment  of  equal  rank  }  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  my  application.  I  had  no  objections  to  mpke.  The 
conferring  of  appointments,  is  a  power  correctly  vested  in  the 
executive  ;  if  he  thinks  proper  to  exercise  that  right  a^  acooxir 
stfdce  with  his  own  feelings,  in  advancement  with  his  own  views,  in 
sapportof  his  own  attachments  or  prejudices,  it  may  be  lamented 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  service,  but  cannot  be  prevented  ;  the 
check  ia  the  Senate  is  all  that  the  constitution  provides  ;  still  it  is 
expected,  that  the  Executive,  choseafor  a  transitory  period  by  the 
people,  will,  in  all  cases,  consult  what  ifl  most  accepftible  to  the 
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people  and  creditable  to  the  coantty.  It  U  not  necessary  for  me 
to  say,  &at  Mr.  Monroe  is  emphatically  an  honest  man.  1  measure 
men  by  the  aggregate  of  their  virtues  and  vices — ^all  are  liable  to 
arror-^Bumy  pertinaciously  adhere  to  dieir  measures,  though  they 
may  be  manifestiy  erroneous  ;  and  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our 
natures,  that  when  a  wrong  is  done  intentionally  or  accidentally, 
a  second  wrong  is  frequently  added  in  confirmation  of  the  first,  if 
complaint  is  made  or  clamour  heard.  Still,  with  these  errors,  the 
balance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  President  for  past  services,  sin- 
cere attachment  to  country,  and  strict  integrity  ;  he  has  his  weak 
points  like  other  men  :  when  these  do  not  affect  the  public  service, 
or  go  to  establish  dangerous  doctrines,  they  are  not  necessary  objects 
^f  inquiry  ;  but  recurting  to  the  first  principles  of  our  government; 
there  ia  nothing  which  will  teiid  mor6  securely  to  preserve  oiu* 
liberties,  than  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  a  scrutiny  into 
public  measures,  and  a  firm,  but  respectful  tone  to  men  in  power. 
Mr.  Monroe  regretted  the  steps  which  he  had  pursued  towards  me — 
there  was  an  idea  floating  on  his  mind,  that  I  had  not  been  well 
treated,  but  he  only  regretted  it,  as  it  affected  him :  he  had  n# 
censideration  for  my  feelings,  for  my  rights  or  character ;  he  would 
have  beea  pleased  to  have  arranged  the  affair  in  a  manner  ntttnally 
agreeable,  but  I  had  not  presented  myself  to  him  widi  that  sob* 
Bussivetone,  with  that  *' bondsmen  key  and  bated  breath,'*  that  he 
probably  expected :  he  said  I  threatened  to  appeal  to  Congress^  be 
should  have  been  proud  to  have  seen  a  citiaen  thus  anxious  to  sup- 
port his  rights  and  character,  and  he  should  have  aided,  not  op- 
posed  me,  not  bent  the  power  of  government  to  crush  an  indivi- 
dual. 

I  have  said  thus  much  in  proof  ta  political  opponents,  that 
i  am  under  no  obligation  to  Mr.  Monroe,  that  my  support  of  the 
admiaistration  is  grounded  on  principle,  on  nobler  motives  than 
personal  favour ;  and  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  administration,  and  his 
measures  are  calculated  to  promote  the  honour  and  prosperity  of 
our  country,  so  long  will  I  support  him.  I  have  no  favours  to  ask, 
orprejudices  to  indulge  ;  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  not  to  labour 
under  suspicions  or  insiauations,  and  have  thus  eade%voQr«4  to  ex- 
B^in  them. 

■;  •  "  TheeWI  wKidi  men  da,  litief  after  tKemi 

«  TlMgood^  UoftiataRvdwahtiueirbQMft^ 
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The  subject  of  our  public  credit  abroad,  is  of  material  import- 
aDce  to  the  preservation  of  our  national  character,  interest  and 
rights.  An  erroneous  idea  prevails  in  the  government,  that  the 
protest  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  bj  an  officei^on  a  foreign  sta- 
tion, cannot  impair  the  public  credit ;  and  if  a  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  power  of  the  officer,  or  his  instructions  to  draw  upon  the  go- 
vernment, his  bills  are  protested  without  ceremony,  land  without 
any  intention  to  affect  his  credit,  or  injure  bis  prospects.  T)iis  is 
subjecting  the  nation  to  loss,  to  injury  of  credit,  and  a  charge  of 
bad  faith  ;  and  while  our  coffers  are  overflowing,  while  our 
means  are  more  than  ample  to  meet  ever}'  public  exigency, 
our  foreign  credit  will  be  on  the  worst  footing,  and  our  officers 
tvill  be  backward  in  affording  indispensable  facilities  to  the  govern-, 
ment.  It  is  of  less  consequence  H  payment  of  bills  is  suspended^ 
which  are  drawn  in  the  United  States,  for  the  parties  being  on  the 
spot,  can  always  explain  ;  but  this  advantage  is  not  possessed  by  an 
officer  on  a  foreign  station — his  bills  may  be  received,  and  his  ad- 
vices lost :  a  just  and  liberal  construction  of  power  and  authority 
should  always  prevail,  if  not  on  behalf  of  the  officer,  then  on  behalf 
of  the  nation,  on  behalf  of  oar  character  and  credit. 

The  British  government  has  maintained,  unimpaired,  the  credit* 
of  the  n^on,  under  the  most  discouraging  and  perplexing  difficul- 
ties ;  they  never  have  protested  the  bills  drawn  by  officers  abroad, 
except  under  the  most  imperious  circumstances,  when  the  officer 
had  no  authority  for  drawing  at  all :  and  even  then,  if  the  pro- 
test would  affect  the  credit  of  the  nation,  the  bills  would  be  paid, 
and  the  officer  recalled,  imprisoned  and  disgraced  ;  but  the  public 
credit  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  sported  with.  I  have  con- 
tended, and  have  been  opposed  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  our  duty, 
and  we  have  it  amply  in  our  power,  to  pursue  the  same  course^ 
and  to  produce  the  same  jcfi^ults.  Let  every  applicant  for  an  ap- 
pointment on  a  foreign  station,  present  himself  with  stronger  testi- 
monials of  character,  than  would  be  necessary  for  an  officer  in  the 
country,  because,  when  on  the  spot,  the  governme/it  have  various 
sources  to  ascertain  his  conduct,  which  they  cannot  correctly  have 
i?hen  abroad,  and  they  must  depend  upon  representations  which 
are  frequently  erroneous,  prejudiced  and  unjust  Let  the  govern* 
ment  know  the  officer  personally,  as^rtain  his  capability,  and  re- 
S^ii^  his  appearance  and  manners,  because  our  nation  is  frequeoM^ 
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judged  abroad,  from  the  character  and  manners  of  our  represen- 
tatives. If  the  appointment  is  made,  then  let  him  |;i?e  food  and 
sufiicient  security,  corresponding  with  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  for 
its  faithful  performance,  and  thus  guarded,  let  him  depart  wiUi  the 
perfect  confidence  of  government ;  if  he  goes  beyond  his  orders, 
squanders  the  public  mone}',  or  abuses  his  trust,  pay  his  bills »  call 
him  home,  make  his  bondsmen  answer,  or,  if  you  please,  hang  him  ; 
but  do  not,  on  any  account,  let  the  public  credit  suffer ;  it  is  better 
that  the  nation  should  lose  a  million  in  money,  than  lose  the  value 
of  a  dollar  in  credit  or  character. 

The  situation  of  the  Consuls  in  the  Barbary  States,  is  rendered 
more  unpleasant,  by  the  limited  means  which  are  afforded  them,  of 
maintaining  an  appearance,  corresponding  with  the  character  of  the 
country.  Though  called  Consuls,  for  the  sake  of  econooiy,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  resident  ministers — the  only  representatives  of  the 
government,  and  possessing,when  necessary,  plenipotentiary  powers. 
With  a  spacious  house,  which  is  held  sacred,  carriages  and  horses, 
guards  and  servants,  they  are  Left  to  starve  upon  ^2000  per  annum* 
out  of  which,  nearly  one-half  goes  for  rent  and  contingent  expense!*, 
which  should  be  paid  by  government ;  and  not  alone  is  he  led  with- 
out means  in  that  inhospitable  and  dangerous  quarter  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  accountant  in  the  depart- 
ment, may,  quite  at  his  ease,  dash  his  pen  through  several  items,  for 
want  of  vouchers,  which  cannot  always  be  produced.  The  ambi- 
tion which  a  citizen  may  feci  of  serving  his  country  abroad,  is  a 
laudable  one,  but  it  should  be  governed  by  prudence  and  discre- 
tion :  he  may  possibly  resign  fair  prospects  at  home,  in  the  hope 
that  on  a  foreign  station,  he  may  be  on  the  road  to  advancement ; 
but  if  he  is  not  backed  by  friends  in  power,  by  men  of  influ- 
ence, by  men  whom  it  is  the  interest  of  the  government  to  listen 
to,  and  when  he  thinks,  "  good  easy  man,'*  that  his  government 
appreciates  his  character,  services  and  talents,  he  will  find  him- 
self stripped  of  office,  to  give  the  robe  to  some  new  applicant,  who 
may  possibly  possess  more  influence.  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
is  a  living  instance  of  this  impolitic  and  improper  course.  Other 
governments,  when  they  have  a  good  oflicer,  treat  him  with  defer- 
ence and  confidence,  and  never  remove  him  ;  but  in  a  government 
like  ours,  where  new  candidates  for  distinguished  stations  present 
themselves,  when  political  considerations  have  a  paramount   influ- 
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eoce,  the  tenure  of  office  is  very  uncertnin ;  yet  I  have  never 
ceased  to  believe,  that  whatever  changes  may  be  oecessary  at  home, 
these  never  should  extend  abroad  ;  and  as  it  requires  time  for  an 
officer  to  be  familiar  with  foreign  habits,  customs,  and  languages, 
when  be  is  useful  or  popular,  no  political  change  should  affect 
his  office,  and  no  man,  however  influential,  should  be  permitted  to 
cast  his  eye  abroad,  and  rove  from  office  to  office,  and  when  he 
finds  one  to  suit  him,  call  on  the  President  to  remove  the  incum- 
bent. Such  a  course  will  render  our  foreign  affiiirs  unsettled,  irre- 
gular and  iigvrioos  ;  and  although  the  cost  of  our  foreign  relations 
arc,  ia  truth,  but  trivial,  they  are  arranged  with  less  order,  and  ma- 
naged with  less  ability,  than  any  other  department  of  government. 
1  allude  solely  to  the  Consular  establishments,  whicli,  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  country.  Congress 
would  be  consulting  the  interest  of  the  United  States  materially,  by 
amending  our  laws  respecling  Consuls,  and  giving  each  of  them  a 
reasonable  salary  ;  the  consequence  would  be,  that  men  of  fixc4 
character  and  suitable  qualifications  might  be  tempted  to  accept  of 
these  offices.  . 

Our  relations  with  all  the  states  of  Barbary,  continues  at  present 
on  the  best  terms.  To  expect  friendship  or  liberal  motives  from 
these  people,  would  argue  an  ignorance  of  their  character.  It  is 
by  power,  by  force  of  arms,  by  a  display  of  maritime  strength, 
by  the  lex  ialionisj  that  we  ever  can  look  for  tranquillity  and  re- 
spect from  pirates.  Their  hatred  to  Christians,  their  se^^ret  malice, 
intrigue  and  despotism,  unite  to  prohibit  the  adoption  of  the  same 
measures  which  are  generally  applied  to  civilized  powers.  When 
they  do  wrong,  they  must  be  punished  promptly;  when  they  commit 
any  aggressions,  redress  must  be  demanded  and  obtained  forthwith — 
a  point  of  honour  must  never  be  surrendered,  and  to  protect  our 
commerce  effectually  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  small  squadron  should 
be  always  stationed  there.  It  was  supposed  that  if  we  could  obtain 
an  island  in  that  «ea  as  a  depot,  that  the  interest  of  our  navy 
and  commerce  might  be  strengthened.  I  think  differently.  Any 
European  possession,  must  necessarily  make  us  a  party  to  disputes 
in  Europe.  We  have  friendly  ports  open  to  us,  where  all  our 
supplies  can  be  had  ;  and  if  our  squadrons  can  leave  the  United 
States,  make  war  upon  the  Algerines,  and  conclude  a  treaty  in  the 
short  space  of  fiAy  days  from  tiie  period  of  their  departure,  we  are 
near  enough  to  the  sqene  of  action* 
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Since  the  war  with  Algiers,  which  tennitialed  so  |^rt>mptlj  and 
gloriously  for  our  arms,  which  has  justly  eicited  the  admiration  of 
Earope,  the  British,  indiiced  by  the  example,  and  feeling  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  doing  something  for  the  world,  and  dso  to  repair  those 
evils,  which  their  commercial  monopoly  had  been  tnstrdtiieiital  in 
producing,  fitted  out  a  squadron  under  the  cemmand  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  which,  in  its  results,  has  reflected  honour  on' die  lutton^ 
and  glory  to  the  individuals  attached  to  it. 

It  required,  however^  repeated  outrages  to  arouse  the  Tengs^ance 
of  the  British,  and  though  they  could  not  help  feeling  for  hoaiani^, 
their  considerations  of  interest,  blunted  those  sentiments,  which, 
iq.  liberal  minds,  should  never  have  been  checked ;  they  could  not 
&!fg^,  that  lor  a  century,  they  had  let  loose  these  pirates  to  prey  on 
the  unprotected  coaunerce  of  their  rivals-^pthey  still  had  hopea,  that 
as  a  general  peace  had  taken  place,  these  corsairs  might  be 
made  useful,  under  certain  restrictions.  The  nature,  however,  of 
the  European  alliance,  the  ties  which  bound  the  lovereigos  tegeAer, 
tiieir  demands  on  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  to  protect  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Hamburgh,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Naples,  rendered  it  nec«- 
aary  to  make  an  effort,  and  Lord  Exmoutfa  visited  Algiers,  to  try 
the  effect  of  negotiation  ;  be  was  insulted,  the  British  Connil  im- 
prisoned, and  the  officers  with  him  maltreated.  Smarting  under 
these  wrongs,  he  repaired  to  London,  and  the  cabinet  were  dis- 
posed to  give  him  a  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  tfaeae 
insults,  when  an  affair  took  place,  which  at  once  confirmed  all 
doubts  and  wavering  on  the  subject  ;  this  was  the  massacre  at 
Bona. 

Since  La  Cala  has  been  in  possession  of  the  African  Company, 
the  Coral  fishery  at  that  place,  at  Tabarca  and  at  Bona,  has  been 
very  valuable.  This  is  farmed  by  merchants  and  companies  at  Na- 
ples and  Leghorn.  The  boats  which  cross  the  Mediterranean,  are 
libout  five  tons  burthen,  and  managed  with  three  or  four  expe- 
rienced men,  These  fishers  rendezvous  at  Bona  and  Tabarca, 
wider  the  superintendence  of  an  overseer,  appointed  by  the  Con- 
sul ;  they  have  a  Chapel,  and  a  Priest  who  oflkiates,  and  they  go 
to  sea  every  Monday,  with  a  little  bread,  fish  and  water,  wliich 
serves  them  during  the  week,  and  on  Saturday  evening  they  i«-  | 
timed  with  the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  eiyoy  tfaemselveii  on  Sim* 
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day.  Aa  if  to  mode  the  power  of  Europe,  aod  iosult  all  Christen* 
dom,  as  well  9B  outrage  homanity,  it  was  resolved  at  Algiers,  that 
thesie  unfertanaite  and  inoffeosive  people  should  he  put  to  d^th, 
and  OQ  the  3l6t  of  Blay,  1816,  while  they  were  at  prayers^  two 
huifedred  of  these  poor  ishermea  were  inhuinaQly  massacred. — 
This  attrocious  act  arched  the  yeogeance  of  Europe,  and  hasteued 
the  expedition  modtr  Lord  Exmouth.  Omar  Dey,  who  had  timely 
notice  of  their  approach,  made  the  necessary  preparations  to  re- 
ceive them,  repaired  his  batteries,  called  in  an  immense  portion  of 
the  popalation  in  the  kingdom,  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
many  French  officers,  who,  1  lament  to  say,  volunteered  on  the  oc* 
casion ,  and  calculated  npon  a  furious  attack.  The  British  Admiral 
arrived  under  the  walls  of  Algiers,  with  nineteen  sail  of  various  de- 
scriptions, one  of  180  guns,  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  mortar 
vessels',  together  with  a  Dutch  squadron  of  six  heavy  ships,  nnder 
the  command  of  Admiral  Van  Capellan. 

This  squadroD  had  beea  prepared  with  caation,  and  was  ndnu- 
rably  equipped,  and  coasmanded  by  the  most  experienced  officen. 
The  Dey,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  had  imprisoned  Mr.  M'Doanel,  the 
Consul ;  he  had  Bu>unted  new  cannon  on  the  mole,  under  which*  a« 
he  imagined,  in  peiftct  aecurity,  by  his  squadron  and  flotilla,  con- 
sisting of  forty  or  fifty  gun  and  mortar  boats,  and  the  whole  works, 
which  are  tremeodoos,  were  manned  with  40,000  men,  distributed 
in  various  batteriesi  and  in  and  about  the  city« 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1816,  the  combined  fleets  appeared  before 
Algiers,  and  Lard  Exmonth  sent  a  flag  on  shore  to  demand  terms, 
with  orders  to  wait  three  hoars  for  an  answer.  A  breeze  enabled 
the  squadron  to  take  an  advantageous  position,  as  had  been  9i^eed 
npon,  and  the  Qpeen  Charlotte,  bearing  the  Admiral's  flag»  came  to 
anchor  with  her  guns  directed  towards  the  mole.  The  batteries 
were  manned,  and  the  gun  boats  prepared  for  action,  the  Qjoeen 
Charlotte  was  so  near>  that  her  yards  nearly  touched  the  hoose*. 
At  40  minutes  past  two,  the  boat  returned  vrithout  a  iavoorahle 
reply,  and  the  signal,  '^  are  yon  rendy»"  was  satisfactorily  answered, 
the  beadi  and  terraces  were  crowded  with  people  anxious  to  see 
the  fight,  Uie  British  Admiral  waved  bis  hand  for  them  to  get  out 
nf  the  way,  when  the  fire  opened  from  the  ships,  which  was  re* 
iacned  with  iuiy  and  spirit  from  the  batteries.    The  Algerinea,  in 
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their  g«ft-boato,  bad  iDtended  to  board,  but  the  showers  of  round 
aid  grape  shot  thrown  among  them,  had  dispersed  and  sank  manj, 
and  defeated  their  object.  The  Mossalmea  continued  to  fight  with 
their  peculiar  desperation,  their  batteries  were  cat  to  pieces,  and 
their  gnns  dismounted,  thej  manned  their  batteries  afresh,  and 
■MKmted  new  guns,  aad  the  Dey  in  person  encoura^d  their  efforts  ; 
the  ships  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  suffered  amazingly  in  killed  a«d 
wounded ;  the  battle  raged  with  fury  until  seTen  o'clock,  and  riclory 
was  doubtful,  when  the  whcrfe  of  the  Algerine  nary,  coi»istitt|:  of 
four  heavy  frigates,  fire  large  correttes,  gun^boats,  mortar  vessels, 
tofether  with  ba^es,  Ice.  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge*  This  event  had  an  awful  effect  on  the  Algerines,  and  at  once 
destroyed  their  energies,  and  damped  their  spirits.  Their  fire 
slackened  by  degrees,  and  about  nine  o'clock  it  ceased  on  both 
sides.  The  town  and  batteries  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  the 
British  and  Dutch  not  in  a  situation  to  have  coatinued  the  con- 
test much  longer.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  immense,  the  num- 
ber of  Mussulmen  killed  could  not  be  ascertained,  the  allies  had 
883  killed  and  wounded.  The  results  of  this  desperate  engage- 
ment were  88  follows : — 

1st.  The  abolition,  for  ever,  of  Christian  slavery. 

2d.  The  deli rery  of  all  slaves  in  the  dominions  of  the  Dej^  io 
Ttdiattver  9uUion  they  may  bchng* 

9d.  To  deliver  all  the  moncj  paid  for  the  redeaaption  of  slaves 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

4th.  Reparation  made  to  the  British  CodsuI  for  his  losses. 

5th.  The  Dey  to  make  a  public  apology  to  the  Consul,  in  the 
presence  of  his  ministers  and  officers,  in  terms  dictated  by  the 
Admiral. 

These  stipulations  were  aDIilfiUed,  tfie  bumbled  and  ssmgninary 
Tusk,  bowing  submissively  to  the  rod  whidi  had  chastised  him. 

Algiers,  at  ten  different  periods  within  thvee  cenluriea,  has  beee 
aMacked  by  the  squadrons  of  Europe,-  but  never  with  equd  efied 
and  equal  results,  as  this  of  Lord  Exmonth.    Great  Britain  haji 
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atoned  for  the  censureable  counteDance  and  protection  afforded  Co 
these  pirates.  She  may  boast  of  her  battles  of  the  Nile,  8t  Vhi- 
cent  and  Trafalgar-^nay,  may  seek,  if  possible,  to  obtain  **  a  passing 
paragraph  of  praise,"  for  the  unjustifiable  attack  on  Copenhageo ; 
she  may  crown  with  laurel  her  Blake,  Rodney,  Jarvis,  Howe,  and 
Nelson,  but  the  attack  on  Algiers  eclipsed  them  all,  because,  with 
equal  bravery,  it  produced  greater  results  :  it  did  not  alone  swell 
the  pride  of  the  nation,  but  it  benefitted  humanity  ;  it  stru<:k  off  th/e 
chains  of  one  thousand  Christian  slaves— it  abolished  for  erertfaa 
horrid  custom,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
foiight  the  battles  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and  among  her  first  chiefs 
and  her  most  distinguished  officers,  the  name  of  ExoY^iith  shoold 
stand  conspicuous. 

To  feel  the  great  benefits  which  this  attack  on  Algiers  has  pro* 
daced,  to  be  sensible  that  civilization  has  been  eminently  benefitted, 
and  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  ransomed  captive,  persons  most  be, 
like  I  have  been,  familiar  with  the  character  and  policy  of  these  peo- 
ple— he  must  see  them,  as  I. have,  put  their  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  pros* 
trate  Christian,  who  had  fallen  into  their  unrelenting  power — be  must 
hear  the  clank  of  chains  and  the  echoing  whip  of  the  task  master, 
and  he  will  unite  with  me  in  paying  due  honour  to  those  who  have 
risked  their  lives  in  behalf  of  humanity. 

Our  navy,  by  its  prompt  and  vigourous  operations,  promoted  this 
beneficial  result,  and  produced,  on  the.  minds  of  the  British,  the 
most  melancholy  comparisons.  There  was  a  time,  when  bending 
under,  and  submitting  to  the  aggressions  of  the  British,  that  feelings 
of  wounded  pride  and  constant  irritation,  widened  the  breach  to 
that  degree,  that  mutual  respect  seemed  to  be  lost  sight  of;  but 
when  the  nation  put  on  armour,  and  authorised  retaliation,  then  it 
was  that  the  character  of  our  navy,  and  the  resources  of  our  country, 
were  correctly  estimated  by  the  enemy.  We  can  now  afford  to  be 
liberal ;  and  although  a  few  carping  writers,  men  of  narrow  minds 
and  hostile  feelings,  still  deny  us  that  credit,  for  which  we  have 
proofs,  yet  1  have  ever  found  the  distinguished  officers  of  the  British 
navy  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  and  spontaneously  bear  testimony, 
to  the  gallant  issue  of  our  arms.  It  is  only  men  of  subordinate  rank, 
and  of  subordinate  minds,  who  are  disposed  to  *^  cavil  with  ns  ipfm 
hair."    Seignior  Pananti,  a  very  interesting  and  liberal  writer  oA 
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tb^  Barbaxy  SUte«t  htm  the  foUowiDg  obflerralMUis  ia  bU  wock  reb- 
tire  to  tbit  country : — 

**  There  are,  perhaps  many,  who  wooMHfcafoaee  tba^AoKri- 
ean  Repablic  acquire  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  tUt  Mhl|^  Ike 
first  natioD  of  the  present  day,  which  sent  a  nard  Ibrce  fo  ebastise 
theptmtes  ;  ahowingaB  important  example  to  the  mtioiMiof  En- 
rope,  and  how  subjects  should  be  defended ;  and  this  fVottn  iiatieQ 
entering  into  commercial  rivalry  with  Great  Britain,  conld  Bot  &il 
to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  n  nation 
which  is  daily  rising  in  splendour,  glory,  and  prosperity ;  and 
may»  in  fact,  be  called  the  land  of  promise »  as  Italy  is  of  remi- 
nncence/' 

This  truly  flattering  compliment  from  a  stnnger,  could  not  escape 
the  illnatured  reflections  of  the  British  Editor,  Captain  Blaeqoire. 
ftt  the  Royal  Navy,  who  in  a  note  on  this  remark,  nakes  the  fi>l- 
lowing  obserralions  :— 

"  Such  is  the  opinion  which  the  Americans  hate  contrived  to 
create  for  themselves  on  the  Continent ;  for  I  really  beliere  that 
the  author  is  recording  that  of  the  Italian  public,  rather  than  hii 
ewn  ;  although  I  confess  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  govern- 
aaent,  has  a  sufficient  degree  of  punic  cunning  and  trading  cbi> 
«anery  about  its  bombastic  and  inflated  policy,  to  impose  eTen  on 
such  minds  as  that  of  Mr.  Pananti :  and  I  am  ready  to  confess,  that 
the  success  of  its  navy  in  punishiog  the  Algerines,  is  entitled  to 
ihe  vsry  higheH  praiie  which  we  can  bestow  on  people,  who  are 
ietennined  to  defend  their  own  property,  I  am  equally  ready  t* 
allow,  that  they  displayed  the  uimoti  gallantry  during  thm  late  con- 
iut  with  England;  that  they  are  to  be  admired  for  the  rapid  strides 
tiiey  are  making  towards  the  formation  of  a  navy,  which  will  no 
doubt  call  that  of  another  power  into  action  at  no  very  distant  date  ^ 
an  event  to  which  1  do  not  look  up  with  fear  and  trembling/' 


'  There  is  in  this  note  of  Captain  Blacq«ire*s,  soose  snarling  iiian* 
endOes,  mixed  with  iatnt  praise  ;  he  admili,  however^  Utat  onr 
navy  **  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry  in  the  kte  oonlestwith  Eng^ 
land.**  In  Ms  letters  from  the  Mediterranean,  ^peakaog  of  the 
bravery  of  the  Trip<^tans,  he  says  no  jest  eistinrnte  can  te  Indo^ 
it,  though  they  did  **  beat  ^  Americans.'*  If  tins  be  tree,  Aat  the 
Tripolitans  chd  beat  us,  and  several  years  aAtrwatds  the  sane 
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writer  admits  Hud  we  beat  the  British  ;  he  has  then  placed  bis  ewn 
natioD  beneath  the  Tripolitans.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  fibe* 
ralitj  and  tralh»  whM  national  character  is  called  in  questioD^  and 
thai  those  who  write  for  the  information  of  the  world,  not  for  the 
gratification  ot  t)lek  own  prejudices,  should  be  governed  by  fixed 
and  correct  principles »  so  that  at  a  future  day  their  writings  may 
not  rise  upin  judginent  against  them. 

Aiiet  the  Bey  of  Tunis  had  paid  me  the  46,000  dollars,  he  sent 
Rais  Hassuna  with  a  vessel  of  war  to  Marseilles,  in  order  to  de- 
mand the  payment  of  that  sum  from  Lord  Exmouth.  Hassuna 
speaks  English  fluently,  and  he  waited  upon  his  lordship  to  de- 
mand  justice.  He  experienced  a  rough  and  unwelcome  reception ; 
the  Aaiericans  did  right  to  make  you  pay  for  these  vessels,  you 
have  had  your  full  share  of  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  said  his  lord« 
ship,  and  times  must  now  change  ;  but  your  vessels,  my  lord,  came 
into  the  waters  of  the  Bey,  my  master,  and  there  cut  out  two 
prize  ships,  said  Hassuna,  and  I  ask,  is  this  just  ?  Yes,  Sir,  it  ia 
jost,  we  will  take  them  from  your  waters,  we  will  take  them  from 
off  the  very  turban  of  the  Bey,  if  he  violates  the  treaty.  I  have 
a  squadron  here,  and  intend  to  pay  him  a  visit,  we  have  a  long 
account  to  settle  with  him,  and  yon  may  go  and  announce  my 
approach.  Hassuna  assured  the  Admiral  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  visit  Tunis  with  his  squadron,  that  idl  would  go  on  well,  and 
the  treaty  be  respected. 

The  Algerines,  after  their  signal  defeat,  took  active  mearares  to 
repair  their  i|orks  of  defence,  and  revive  their  naval  power. — 
Still  bent  on  piracy,  they  obtained  a  few  fast  sailing  Greek  vessels, 
and  fitted  tbem  out,  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  peace  in  Europe, 
that  they  feared  to  adopt  their  old  and  sanguinary  measures  ;  hum- 
bled and  weakened,  they  found  it  necessary  to  ease  their  tumul- 
tuous feelings,  and  smothered  passion,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some 
person»  and  they  resolved  to  pot  the  Dey  to  death,  the  brave  offi- 
cer,  wbese  valour  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  late  attf^k,  and  whose 
eaei^  md  talents  were  so  useful  and  necessary  ;  but  he  was  nn* 
Ibrtuilate^  aad  that  waa  a  anfficient  cause.  Accordii^;|y ,  the Jtinizariea 
eseembled  ia  freat  of  the  paUce»  and  in  the  usual  tumultuoua  man^ 
ner ;  the  Dey  called  for  assistance  from  the  naval  and  miltta^  offi- 
cers, who,  upeiwtoiBed  to  these  scenes,  and  fiuniiiar  with  the  result^ 
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declined  interfering.  He  sent  to  demand  their  pleasure,  they  re- 
plied, that  they  wanted  an  individual  within,  be  offered  to  double 
their  pay,  which  offer  they  refused  ;  finding  them  resolute,  his 
firmness  forsook  him,  and  he  swsdlowed  poison,  btrt  its  operation 
Dot  being  sufficiently  quick,  the  Janizaries  entered  the  palace, 
seized  and  conveyed  him  to  the  public  square,  and  tbere  strangled 
him,  and  returned  peaceably  to  their  quarters.  -  A  Jtf  oor,  who  held 
a  subordinate  office,  was  immediately  proclaimed  Dey.  Thus  fell 
Omar  Bey,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  must  have  confidently  atitici- 
pated.  He  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  represented  to  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  kingdom,  brave,  manly,  agreeable, 
intrepid,  and  cool ;  his  talents  in  the  field,  had  long  marked  him  as 
9  suitable  person  to  appoint  as  chief  of  this  kingdolti.  His  prede- 
cessor was  called  All  Bassa,  a  sanguinary  and  fiinaticat  Turk  ;  it 
was  this  chief  who  had  declared  war  i^nst  as,  and  who  died  by 
poison. 

The  principal  mercantile  house  in  Algiers,  is  that  of  Bacri^s, 
the  eldest  of  the  firm  was  also  the  Governor  of  the  Jews.  The 
close  and  confidential  connexion,  which  has  always  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Algcrine  government  and  this  wealthy  house,  gare  to 
the  Bacri^s  unlimited  infiuence.  They  were  treasurers  and  advi- 
sers of  the  Dey,  in  relation  to  foreign  afiairs,  and  the  Consuls  of 
the  different  nations,  dreir  on  their  respective  governments  through 
this  house,  for  their  usual  supplies.  The  Dey,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  urge  some  demands  against  Spain,  ordered  the  Bacri's  to 
loan  no  money  to  the  Consul,  notwithstandii^  which,  they  gave 
him  facilities  that  materially  affected  the  Dey's  plan%  and  he  inter- 
cepted some  of  the  letters.  He  sent  for  David  Bacri,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  clever  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  told  him  wi(h 
evident  regret,  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  recapitulated  his  orders, 
which ^e  had  violated,  admitted  his  worth  and  services,  atid  then 
ordered  his  guards  to  cut  off  his  head.  In  vain  did  this  unfortonate 
man  attempt  to  ji!9tjfy,  to  implore  mercy,  to  offer  half  a  million 
for  his  head — the  Dey  was  inexorable,  and  in  a  few  minates,  the 
bleeding  bead  of  this  merchant  was  placed  on  the  gates  of  the  pa- 
lace. The  Dey  sent  for  his  father,  a  man  of  seventy  yeara^  re- 
stored to  him  the  property  and  jewels  feond  on  the  person  of  his 
son,  and  ordered  him  to  act  as  Governor  of  the  Jews.  These  acts 
ef  cruelty  and  despotism,  are  ftimiHar  to  the  peeple.  who  io^re 
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what  heads  baTe  been  cut  off,  with  as  much  indifference »  as  tve  do 
for  the  current  news  of  the  day. 

There  are  not  niany  renegadoes  in  the  Barbarj  States,  and  those 
who  have  renounced  Uieir  religion  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of 
Jifahomet,  are  such  who  have  been  compelled  to  fiy  from  their  na- 
tive country  for  crimes  ;  some  who  were  governed  by  ambitious 
views  of  advancement,  and  others  led  into  it  by  drunkenness,  or 
driven  by  feari  consequently  tbe  renegadoes  in  Barbary  are  the 
worst  part  of  the  community,  respected  h^  none,  and  shunned  by 
aJl«-«arrowly  watched  by  Mussulmcn  for  fear  |hat  they  should 
escape,  and  punished  with  death  if  detected  in  the  attempt.  Tiie 
renegadoes  generally,  are  tbe  most  viscious,  because,  to  all  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  their  new  faith,  are  added,  the  upbraid- 
inga  of  conscience,  and  the  maddening  reflection,  that  they  ar« 
branded  as  apostates,  hated,  shunned,  and  ever  suspected. 

Murat  Rais,  of  Tripoli,  alias  Peter  Lysle,  when  be  changed  bis 
faith,  or  rather  when  he  pretended  to  adopt  a  new  one,  exbibiled 
the  utmost  rancour  towards  the  Christians,  which  was  manifested^ 
by  his  earnest  eflbrts  to  induce  the  Pacha  to  declare  war  against 
us,  iu  which  he  succeeded.  He  has  lately  given  a  Sj^cond  instance 
of  hatred  towards  us,  by  employing  three  Moors  to  at^dck  and  mur* 
dor  oor  Consul,  Mr.  Jones,  in  which  they  had  nearly  succeeded, 
and  on  all  the  ConsuPs  being  called  together,  they  decreed,  that 
Murat  Rais  should  be  banished,  one  of  the  Moors  beheaded,  and 
the  other  to  lose  his  hand  ;  but  this  sentence  was  manifestly  impro- 
per, they  should  have  cut  off  the  head  of  the  principal  aggressor, 
and  banished  the  instruments,  for  it  is  evident,  that  when  tbe  trans- 
action is  forgotten,  Murat  Rais  will  return  to  Tripoli,  to  practise 
new  villainies  ;  at  all  events,  this  barbarous  outrage  on  a  citizen  of 
the  worth  of  Mr.  Jones,  while  it  demands  a  prompt  remedy,  will 
serve  to  convince  tbe  government  and  people,  of  the  danger  in 
holding  these  offices,  and  the  confidence,  respect  and  support  due 
to  citizens  on  these  stations. 

I  bad  in  oiy  family  at  Tunis  a*  renegade  servant  by  the  name  of 
Hamet,  he  was  a  Dane  by  bij*th,  and  a  seaman  by  profession,  and 
h^  changed  his  faith  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  ;  he  was  an  inoffensive 
character,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  escape.  Being  a  good 
tailor^  he  was  employed  on  board,  of  a  cruiser^  which,   having 
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•IcetbliDdBff  fiuT'Oft  the  Britisih  Channel,  anchored  off  Plynontii, 
«nd  Hiimct,  who  spoke  En^luih,  was  sent  «d  shore  in  the  boat  with 
ibor  trnsty-TorkSr  to  {wrchase  pro^sicms.  He  hod  hardly  landed 
before  be  twisted  the  turban  from  his  bead,  and  took  to  bis  heels^ 
trith'the  firar  Turks  aAer  him,  and  cried,  out  murder  lustily  ;  the 
people  came  to  bis  relief,  and  be  represented  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  his  Christian  faith,  and  now  had  escaped  from 
his'masters,  and  once  more  returned  to  his  old  religion  ;  as  it  may 
be  conceived,  the  people  gave  him  every  protection,  and  in  the 
usual  amiable  manqer,  for  which  an  English  mob  is  distingnjshed, 
they  drove  the  Turks  to  their  boats,  surmising  by  the  way,  the  pro- 
priety of  ducking  them,  or  making  them  turn  Christians  also. 

During  our  late  war  with  England,  an  officer  by  the  name  of 
Shaw,  and  a  relation  to  a  most  worthy  ma^strate  of  Lon- 
don, committed  some  act  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  escape.  Arriving  in  England,  he  was  pursued  and  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  country,  he  went  to  Naples,  where,  fearing  that 
a  demand  would  be  made  for  him,  he  jumped  on  board  of  a  vessel 
'  and  arrived  at  Tunis.  Finding  it  necessary  to  give  some  account 
of  himself,  he  represented^  to  Mr.  Oglander,  the  British  Consul, 
who  and  what  he  was,  concealing  of  course,  his  criminal  conduct ; 
he  stated  that  being  at  N'aples,  a  bet  was  made  among  some  Englisli* 
gentlemen,  which  would  be  the  first  person  on  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage, and  that  without  any  preparation,  he  had  repaired  on  board 
a  vessel  then  under  weigh,  and  arrived  first.  His  story  being  plau^ 
sible,  and  being  a  young  man  of  intelligence,  and  agreeable  de- 
portment, he  was  treated  uncommonly  well  by  the  British  Consul. 
and  frequently  visited  the  palace  with  him.  One  day,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  several  weeks,  the  drogaman  returned  from  Bardo,  and 
stated  that  Shaw  had  turned  Turk.  The  Consul  repaired  to  the 
palace,  and  there  found  Mr.  Shaw,  with  his  head  shaved,  richly 
dressed,  in  the  Turkish  costume,  and  wearing  an  elegant  sabre, 
strutting  up  and  down  the  patio,  with  evident  content.  Feiuiiig 
that  his  residence  would  be  discovered,  and  he  demanded  and  deli- 
vered up,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  changing  his  religion  ;  Und 
the  Bey,  pleased  at  the  idea  of  having  a  British  officer  in  his  service, 
dressed  him  in  fine  clothes,  and  promised  him  his  protection.  He 
viewed  the  British  Consul  with  sovereign  contempt,  and  though  for 
a  length  of  time  partaking  of  his  hospitality/  he  greeted  him  wtfli 
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some-qnotatioiiB  io  good  EDgIi«h»  miclias  **  Christitt^  D«g^' •  Ubk 
and  reqoested  the  Bey  to  feed  him  where  he  coald  never  see  the 
faceef  a  ChristiaD  more.  The  Rey  seat  him  to  one  of  the  tomii 
in  the  nterior  to  learn  the  language,  where  it  was  aebeeqventljr 
refNnrtedthat  he  would  sit  under  the  gates,  and  weep  dailj  at  hia 
feUy,  and  hia  isolated  and  miserahle  cmiditiott. 

.  The  tranquillity  which  now  prevails  in  Europe,  affords  a  proper 
opportunity  to  agitate  the  question  of  the  conquest  of  Barbaiy,  or 
at  least  such  parts  of  it,  as  nwy  tend  to  civilize  that  fanatic  portion 
of  inhabitants,  wbiph  has  been  so  long  permitted  to  make  war  upon 
Christian  powers^  and  which  will  ever  be  the  terror  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  situation  of  the  Italian  States,  very  forcibly  appeals  to  the 
more  powerful  potontatos  of  Europe.     There  seems  to  be  a  dia- 
position  to  prevent,  any  of  these  small  kingdoms  from  attaining 
aaval  or  commercial  importance  ;  and  the  British  appear  desirous 
that  the  terrors  of  the  Barbary  cruisers,  should  still  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  Genoese,  Neapolitans,  Tuscans,  Romans,  and  . 
Sicilians,  from  covering  the  Meditorranean  with  their  respective 
flags,  and  thus,  hy  their  economy  and  coasting  knowledge,  take 
from  them  a  large  portion  of  the  cariying  trade.    It  is  true,  that 
the  British,  by  their  late  operations  at  Algiers,  have  very  materially 
benefitted  the  civilized  world,  but  they  have  only  '*  scotched  the 
snake,  not  killed  it ;"  it  is  evident  that  they  will,  when  their  power 
increases,  go  on  to  make  war  on  these  weak  nations,  and  still  con* 
tiaue  the  ignominious  system  of  Christian  slavery.    It  may  not 
always  be  in  the  power,  or  conformahle  to  the  interest  and  dis* 
position  of  the   British,  to  send  a  squadron  to  chastise  them ; 
therefore  every  facility  should  be  given  to  such  of  the  kingdoms  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  equip  and  organize  a  squadron,  as  may  be 
calculated  to  give  effectu|ir protection  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  safety 
of  persons  engaged  in  this  trade.    As  long  as  the  Mahometan  seep- 
tre  is  permitted  by  the  Christian  powers  to  be  wielded  in  the  Bar- 
bary States,  the  Mediterranean  should  be  the  common  highway  for 
the  squadrons  of  every  nation.    This  course  could  be  easily  and 
profitably  pursued.    The  United  States  will  always,  while  at  peace, 
keep  a  respectable  force  in  that  sea.    Great  Britain,  from  its  pes* 
scasipns,  must,  necessarily  have  several  ships  of  war  cruising  in 
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aimr  aeighboiirhood.  Spain  md  FraDce  are  not  wkbont  their  flags. 
Maples  oould  hate  three  or  four  frigates  always  in  conuniKion, 
kesMes  smaller  vesseb.  Sardinia  could  send  out  a  few  heavy 
9tif$.  Austria  should  haye  some  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
aake  some  efforts  to  establish  a  naval  power.  It  is  essentiallj  the 
interest  of  Russia.  Peomark,  and  Sweden,  to  send  each  a  few  fri- 
gates in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  not  only  to  exercise  their  men, 
but  to  diiplay  their  flags.  Thos  would  each  nation,  at  a  small  ex* 
pense,  be  sufficiently  represented  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  aetiag 
b  concert,  if  necessary,  would,  without  effort,  keep  these  pirates 
u>  awe ;  and  the  commanders  of  these  vessels  should  be  instracted 
to  Tisit  occasionally  the  principal  ports  in  Barbary,  and  this  con- 
•tant  appearance  of  civilized  flagv,  this  repeated  show  of  naval 
pow^,  will  have  the  best  effect  in  subduing  the  hatred,  and  keep- 
ing down  the  power  of  Muswilmen  in  Barbary. 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  armies  in  Europe 
kkow  disbanded,  their  swords  and  shields  thrown  by,  resting  io  inglo- 
rious ease,  should  not  be  directed  towards  this  fruitful  and  enviable 
part  (^  the  world— should  not  be  permitted  to  redeem  that  soil  from 
barbarity  and  despetisnH-^limdd  not  aid  in  restoring  order,  eivilt- 
satkm  and  prosperity.  It  is  evident  that  the  oonfoest  o£  any 
af  thesa  kingdoms  could  be  achieved  withont  any  great  sacri- 
fioe,  if  expeditions  are  properly  organised,  and  ooadttctedon  the 
scale  of  extensive  operations ;  and  I  have  never  had  a  doubt,  but 
that  this  power  and  conqnest  could  be  easdy  retained  when  once 
made.  Fears  have  been  exprfessed  tfiat  the  ties  of  interest  and  poM^ 
gion  woaM  unite  to  induce  a  consolidation  of  all  the  powers,  in 
caae  one  was  attacked  ;  hot  even  admitting  this,  yet  once  in 
possession  of  their  maritime  towns,  of  their  forts  and  bat* 
lories,  what  resistance  can  they  make  to  dvilissed,  disetplined, 
and  ^xperienoed  soldiers  ?  They  would  yield  to  tiieir  destiny, 
tnd.  if  treatad  with  mildoesa  and  conffdence,  would,  in  a  short 
tee,  velinquish  di  hopae  of  opposition.  The  Moors  have 
not  in  many  years  attempted  to  retake  Centa  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  they  have  fiiigotten  that  it  was  once  their  property.  The  civili- 
sation of  Africa,  and  a  more  £iithful  examination  of  that  great  and 
interesting  quarter  of  the  g^obe,  could  receive  a  successful  impulse, 
if  any  of  the  Barbary  States  was  in  possession  of  a  Christian  power. 
Thnn  its  riches,  the  character  of  the  people,  the  produce  of  the 
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soil,  and  its  great  natural  advantaget,  could  be  safely  and  Mlkfiw* 
torily  ascertained  ;  then  its  vast  population  could  be  beiU  and 
moulded  to  softer  forms  ;  and  religion,  witb  its  mild  aad  pennttivf 
doctrines,  would  ameliorate  the  condition,  expand  the  mind,  soAeii 
the  heart,  and  strenghten  the  intellect  of  the  unfortunate  Etbiopiaih 

Russia  can  do  much  in  aid  of  civiIi£ation  ;  with  adequate  resources, 
governed  by  an  enterprising  and  justly  admired  sovereign,  haviiif 
no  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  certainly  preferring  a 
claim  for  services  in  Europe  which  cannot  be  disputed  ;  it  is  re* 
served  for  that  power  to  take  the  lead  in  such  efforts  as  will  tend 
to  strengthen  her  character,  advance  her  interest,  and  benefit  bu* 
manity.  Russia  should  have  possessions  on  or  near  the  coast  o^ 
Barbary ;  and  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  would  then  find  a  friend 
capable  of  checking  the  effects  of  commercial  rivalry,  when  exhi« 
bited  by  any  European  power ;  and  a  yiewof  the  produce  and  trade 
of  Barbary  should  satisfy  Europe,  that  it  merits  their  imm«dJI>de 
attention.  If  Russia  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  or  had  even 
a  few  islands  for  naval  or  commercial  depots,  the  balance  of  power 
io  the  Mediterranean  would  soon  be  felt. 

We  have  done  much--rnay,  done  wonders  in  that  quarter  fer  W 
iofant  nation,  and  it  must  gratify  the  pride  of  erery  AmericMi  f^ 
learn  the  estimation  in  which  his  country  it  held  ;  but  diat  mooardi 
who  shall  rebuild  Carthage,  Julia  Csesaria,  or  any  of  those  omm 
flourishing  cities  in  the  Pentapofis — who  ihidl  review  his  legions 
of  civilized  troops  on  the  field  of  Zama  or  \he  suburbs  of  Mendra- 
oium«*-who  shall  revive  those  schools  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
raise  once  more  those  chorchea  whidi  esistad  in  the  line  of  ^ 
Cyprian^  Amobius,  and  Lactantius-^that  man  wIm)  shall  rebt^d, 
adorn,  and  embellish,  the  cities  of  Sy|Aax»  Jugurtha,  or  Malsa^ 
nissa — ^who  shall  fight  and  defeat  the  turban'd  Turk  on  the  spot 
where  Hannibal  struggled  and  Scipio  conqn^red-^who  ahatteriM 
legislative  halls  on  the  site'  of  Utica—tbat  ouin  will  hai«a  acquifei 
a  just  and  lasting  claim  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,*  and  will  b# 
ever  and  unanimously  termed  ifii9Rorf/i/.  ^    . 
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Th«  following  letten  were  written,  and  traDsmitted  to  me,  prior 
to  my  leaving  Tunis,  by  the  public  functionaries  in  that  kingdom* 
Although  they  served  to  accompany  the  passports  which  were  no» 
cessary  for  me  to  have,  in  passing  through  Europe,  on  my  return 
home ;  still,  I  can  consider  them  in  no  other  light,  than  private  com- 
munications. I  have  no  permission,  nor  can  I  possibly  obtain  it,  from 
those  gentlemen,  to  give  these  letters  to  the  world.  The  consuls^ 
howeter,  were  acquainted  with  eveiy  public  measure  of  mine,  of  any 
importance ;  and  my  domestic  character  was  not  unknown  to  them* 
It  is  to  their  benevolence  I  now  appeal  for  forpvenesSi  in  presuming 
to  take  the  freedom  I  do  with  their  names. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Richard  Oglandery  esjinre,  his  Briiannic  Ma^ 
jeHJfe  agent  and  consul  generSy  near  the  Bey  and  Regency  of  IV^ 
nisy  dated/*  September  19,  1815. 

<'  Mt  D;eab  Si&— I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
witk  which  you  honored  me  this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing me  with  your  intended  departure  from  this  place,  with  the  ficst 
convenient  opportunity. 

<<  I  flatter  myself  you  will  be  persuaded  this  intelligence  to  me,as  I 
doubt  not  It  will  be  to  the  rest  of  your  colleagues  and  friends  here,  is 
most  unwelcome,  and  occasions  me  very  sincere  regret ;  for  no  one,  I 
assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  can  entertain  a  more  lively  sense,  or  true 
esteem,  for  your  many  valuable  and  amiable  qualities,  than  I  do.-^ 
However,  at  the  same  time  that  I  must  be  allowed,  in  common  witli 
the  rest  of  your  friends,  to  express  my  regret  at  your  approaching  do» 
parture,  inasmuch  as  it  will  occasion  us  the  loss  of  an  honorable  aotf 
estimable  colleague ;  yet  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you,  on  your  to* 
Tlig  about  to  quit  this  miserable  c<mntry>  the  embroils  of  iti  oontty  Af . 
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'Tlx^you  win  accept  my  most  cordk!  good  xMm»  hr  y^at 
prosperity  and  happiness,  and  for.a  safe  and  pleasant  retttm  to  your 
natiTe  country ;  and  that  you  will  believe  me  to  remain^  with  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard, 

My  dear  nr,  your  most  faithfal, 

And  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  RICHARD  COLANDER. 

^  With  regard  to  the  passport  wfakb  yoo  desire,  if  yon  will  do  me 
the  favor  to  send  me  a  draft  of  snch  a  one  as  you  tiwik  will  be  waefol 
toyouy  I  will  take  care  to  have  it  prepared  for  you  wilbout  Im»  of 
i)mi. 
^i*  To  Major  Noah, 

Consul  General  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Trantlaiian  of  a  note  from  the  ChevaKer  DeeoMc,  Connd  General 
and  Chdrge  de  Affanrefoi  France^  dated^  ^  Tmue,  SqienAer  19> 
1815. 

'^  Mt  Dba»  Mb.  Noah — Never  have  T  delivered  a  passport  more 
against  my  inclination  than  the  one  which  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to 
enclose  ;  because  it  announces  that  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  when  I 
had.promised  myself  to  spend  many  agreeable  moments  iu  your  society. 
Scarce  has  our  acquaintance  commenced  when  you  depart  and  leave 
me  nothing  but  regret.  Nevertheless  I  must  wish  you  a  good  visage, 
and  all  the  happiness  you  merit.  Permit  me  to  add  the  expresMon 
of  my  attachment;  and  most  distinguished  consideration. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,&c. 
(Signed)  '  DEVOISE.*^ 

^anslationof  anotc  from  Don  JmoUo  Sbfcr,   Consul  Genertdof 
his  Catholic  Majesty  in  Tunis* 

<^  Mt  DcAn  Sie — Enclosed  I  remit  you  tbe.panport  yoo  denre. 
Ahhough  the'opportunity  enables  me  to  demonstrate  ray  diaposition 
tocofhply  with  your  request,  it  is,  nevertheless,  pauifulto  besqw- 
rated  from  a  colleague  and  friend  so  estimable  as  yourself. 

^  Until  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  reiterate,   in  person,  the  senti- 
ments of  my  sincere  esteem,  I  pray  God  to  preserve  you  iteny  years. 
(Signed)  ARNOLDO  SOLER. 

«  Tnnis,  September  20, 1815- 
To  ^IajorIS'oAH, 

Consul  General  of  the  United  States." 

Traiislaiion  of  a  letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  MartinOj  Ommt  Gen- 
eral of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  thetufo  SiciUes. 

«  Tunis,  September  20, 1815. 
**  My  Dbar  FftiEND— 1  have  been  extremely  surprised  to  hear 
b^  your  letter  that  you  wei^  determined  to  leave  Tunis.     The  only 
Circumstance  of  my  intending  to  do  the  same  in  a  few  days^makiriii 
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'  ino^feel  lew  anhaiMpy  bj  ibe  absenet  of  a  friend,  a  ooHeagiiCiy  ind  so 
agreeaUe  a  peighbor.     Your  stay  in  tiiis  plac^f  although  short,- Vi^ 

-sufficient  tq  give  the  highest  ojikiioo  of  your  talents^  and  penetration 

un  the  exercise  of  your  office.  Be  assured  we  all  appreciate  your 
merits.  Your  government  certainly  oqght  to  li:>ten  to  the  voice  of 
justice,  and  1  do  not  doubt  but  that  my. expectations  will  be  accom- 
plished. I  wish  you  ^  prosperous  voyage,  and  hope  to  see  you  in 
my  country,  where  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  proofs  of  my  friend- 

\sbip  and  gratitude.     Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ;  remember  me  alway^^ 
and  vest  assured  ibat  I  shall  be  forever  your  sincere  friend.  •      , 
(Signed)  RENATO  DE  MARTCk). 

«  Mr.  Noah,  Consul  of  the  United  States.''  V. 

Co/iy  of  a  letter  from  Andrew  C.  Gierliew,  Esquire,  His  Damah  Mar 
Jeet^'s  Canmd  General.  .  . 

"  Timis,  September  19, 1815. 

**  Need  I  tell  you,  my  highly  esteemed'friend,  how  sincerely  I  am 
afflicted  at  your  departure  ?  My  good  Mr.  Martino,  too,  will  leave 
me  soon,  and  then  I  shall  be  alone,  quite  alone,  in  this  unhappy  coua- 
.try.  But  I  cannot  otherwise  than  highly  approve  of  your  firm,  manly, 
and  honorable  conduct,  after  what  has  passed.  I  always  esteemed 
your  character;  aud  it  is,  and  will  be  a  consolation  to  me,  in  this 
dreary  place,  where  honor,  virtue,  and  character,  are  the  most  shock* 
ing  vices  a  mortal  can  possess,  to  have  gained  such  a  friend,  I  hope 
for  life,  and  wherever  we  shall  live,  as  you  my  most  valued  Mr.  Noah. 
Be  then  as  happy,  my  most  sincerely  esteemed  and  regretted  friend, 
as  you  certainly  deserve,  and  as  I  wish  you  from  all  my  heart ',  ana 
let  us  meet  soon  again  in  a  less  unhappy  country,  where  virtue,  ho* 
nor,  and  manly  open  character,  are  no  vices.  We  shall  always  m^t 
as  friends,  and  we  will  dare  to  say  that  we  lived  and  acted  like  men 
of  honor.  Remember  me  as  I  always  shall  remember  you.  Be^a 
friend  of  my  friends^  as  I  shall  always  be  of  yours,  if  they  resemble 
you.  Be  a  friendof  my  country,  as  I  aiwa)'s  was  of  yours.  I  send 
yon  the  passport  yvu  require.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  give  It  to  you. 
Your  sincerely  devoted  friend, 
(Signed)  GIERLIEW. 

^<  M.  ML  NoAM^  Esq.  Consul  of  the  United  States.'^ 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Richard  B.  Jones,  Esq,  Comulof  th  Uni- 
ted States  at  Tripoli,  dated, 

'  '<Ji//y31, 1815, 

**  I  shall  always  consider  it  my  duty  to  communicate  frequently 
and  freely,  my  sentiments,  my  opinions,  and  conduct,  to  the  reju«- 
sentatives  of  our  country,  whenever  an  occasion  presents  ;  but  t]^at 
duty  becomes  a  pleasure,  in  addressing;  you,  sir,  who  have  displayed 
a  seal  and  firmness,  unequalled,  in  defence  of  our  rights  ;  reasoned 
wisely,  and  acted  courageously ;  and  who  has  beguiled  many  of  my 
tedious  moments  in  Tripoli,  by  your  friendly  and  Invaluabk  corre$* 
pondence. 
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^letMmllliMi  WTDfl  fHll  alwi^s  find  m:  pnte  diniHimdXft 
00«vefy  lengtfito  serw  my  country,  aod  oooatiymen  r  »<>  tf'^wfc 
OiHy  byottrmatotleflbrttySerTedieconuiioo  oaoK^wetUiiittoo^ 
Yf  hateciNttd  the  ob^  of  oar  minioa,  but  tnjoy  Ibe  pifniiwg  w^ 
ttfCtttion  offasriik;  perfonned  oordii^  wktm,  wettaodidtmeJ*  *  - 


No.IL 

The  following,  ve  Ae  DedantkNit  of  the  renflomed  Gspthre^ 
lekodacconlinstolaw: — 

.    <^  Oa  the  24th  of  May,  1814,  beftireaie,  Coemo  BeriW,  vicenxxwal 
Ibr  the  United  States  of  America,  at  this  portof  Algexiras,fef80iudly 
appeai«d  William  Tamer,  and  did  swear  and  depose  as  follows  : — 
That  he  is  a  citiseo  of  the  United  States  of  Aa^rioa;  that  he  be- 
longs to  Salem,  in  the  state  of  Massachttsetts ;  that  he  was,  and  is, 
an  indented  apprentice  to  Captain  George  C.  Smhh  ;  that  he  em- 
l>arked  with  hhn  in  the  month  of  March,  1812,  on  boatd  the  Brig 
Edwin,  of  Salem,  for  a  voyage  to  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  i»  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea ;  that,  in  the  month  of  August,  after  being  oat  six  days 
from  the  island  of  Malta,  on  return  to  the  United  States,  oaor  tibciot 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  was  pursued  and  captured  by  an  Alge- 
rlne  cruiser,  and  conveyed  for  the  port  of  Algiers,  where  he  arrived 
on  or  aboot  the  first  of  September,  where  he  continued  as  a  prisoner, 
sobject  fo  the  hnown  cruelty  of  the  government  of  that  place,  iintil, 
by  die  generous  interposition  of  his  countrymen,  he  was^ansooied 
and  brought  to  this  port 
**  In  testimony  whereof,  the  deponent  has  hereooto  subseribecl  his 
name.     Thus  sworn  and  deposed  at  Algenras,  before   me, 
Cosmo  Burlini,  vioe-consol  for  the  United  States  of  America ; 
whkhlattest  under  my  hand  and  accustomed  *al:e£i|ffic^ 
the  day,  month,  and  year  before  written. 
(5ifned)  WILLIAM  TURNER. 

Before  me, 
(Signed)  COSMO  BURUML" 

<<  American  ConrntbUe,  AlgesdraM.  Mag  24,  iai4. 

<<  I,  Cosmo  Burlini,  vjce-comul  for  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
at  this  port,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  faithful 
copy  of  the  original  affidavit  of  William  Turner,  attracted  foommy 
contulat  register,  and  carefully  compared  therewith. 

^  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sifoscribed  my  name,  and 
r«i*L.Vat&xed  my  accustomed  seal  of  office. 

•  (Sigbed)  COSMO  BUBLINL'^ 

<<On  this  24th  May,  1814,  befotwme,  Cosbki  Buffmi,  vioecosigal 
fdrthe  United  States  of  America,  at  the  port  of  Algesiras,  personl- 
ly  appeared  John  Clark,  and  did  swear  and  depose  aa  follows :  That 
hebaciticeo of  the  United  States  of  America^  that. he  belonfs  to 
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WAi^Vtric^  which:  port  be  left  in  the  aumtfa^lfctx^ptllliO;  Ki^'tbe 
fiofaeooer  Fliei^  ona  voyage  to  Leghorn,  at  which  part  wM  0cb0bll§r 
4iei»gsold,he«hi|ipe«loa  bottfd  Uie  Americtn  sehoaner  ]>olplilo, 
Skinntr,  iMslcf,  for  TuniSy  from  whence  he  was  sent  bj  the  Aniiert 
ca»  consul^  at  tlutt  port,  far  the  isteod  of  Msinii  where  he  arrivBd'4Mi 
or  ahout  the  18tb  June,  1812 ;  that  he  then  shipped  on  board  the 
American  Brig  Edwin,  George  C.  Smith,  master,  for  the  United 
States ;  that,  after  being  ont  about  six  days  from  the  island  of  Malta, 
on  or  about  the  26th  August,  was  pursued  and  captured  by  an  Al- 
.^erine  craiaer,  and'  conveyed  to  the  port  of  Algi^s^  wfaefe  he  arriv- 
ed on  or  about  the  first  day  of  September,  where  he  eontinned  «^  nIl 
prisoner,  suh^eclio  the  known  cruelty  of  the  government  of  that  pHice^ 
until  by  tbegeoerotts  interpositioD  of  his  countrymen,  he  was.  rad^ 
somed  and  brought  to  this  port. 

^'  In  testimony  whereof,  the  deponent  has  hereunto  subscribed  Ids 

name^    Thos  sworn  and  deposed  before  me,  Cosmo  fiurlnn^ 

vice  consul  for  the  United  States  of  America,  which  I  attest 

onder  my  hand  and  aoeustomed  seal  of  office,  the  day>  monti^ 

and  year  before  written.  ..S 

(Signed)  JOHN  CLARK,  his  xmMk}.. 

Before  flse, 

(Signed)  COSMO  BURLtNU' 

jtmeriean  Caisuiafe,  Algmrtu^  May  24, 1814.  *  c 
.  *^  I,  Cosmo  Burlini,  vice  consul  for  the  United  States  of  AmeritB; 
at  ikka  port,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  fasthfm 
copy  of  the  original  affidavit  of  John  Clark,  extracted  from  my  consa* 
lar  icgister,  and  carefoUy  compaied  therewith. 

^  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereonto  subscribed  tny»  name, 
fsuiLl  and  affiiced  my  accustomed  seal  of  office. 
,      <8ignod)  COSMO  BURUNI.'^ 

<<  UniUd  Stated  Consulate  Ofiec,; 
CadizyJunet  1,1S14JL 
^<' This  day,  befcwe  me,  Richard  S.  Hackley,  consul  of  dte  Uhit^d 
States  of  America,  for  the  city  of  Cadiz,  and  the  ports  of  its  district^ 
personally  appeared  Francis  Nkholaa,  Jean  Baptiste,  Francis  Re« 
von,  and  Andro  Mackmash,  all  of  whom  being  first  by  me  lluly 
sworn,  according  to  law,  did  depose  and  declare  as  follows,  vie:*^ . 
That  they  are  nathe  ciHuns  of  the  United  8tate»f  being  born  jo 
New-Orleans :  that  they  sailed  from  the  aforesaid  port  in  the  ^p: 
Csesar,  captain  AUison,  in  ibe  vear  1806,  bound  for  Bordem»z  ^  that 
on  their  arrival  at  the  aforesaid  port,  they  were  taken  out  0f  the  •'MK'* 
sel,  by  orders  of  the  French  government,  and  sent  on  board  the 
French  frigate  Dromedary ;  and  which  frigate  was  captured  near 
Malta,  by  the  British  frigate  £«iiay>ies;  that  they  were  sent  lui  pff$on«- 
crs  to  Malta; and  afterwards  phced  on  board  the  English  frigate 
Franchise,  on  board  of  which,  they  remained  nine  monUift^  most  of 
the.tiqiein  irons,  ai)d  Wf  re  punished  several  times  for  attempting  .16 
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escape ;  that  they  were  landed  iQ  April,  ldl4,  from  the  Fianchise 
frigate  at  Algeirs^  the  commander  of  said  frigate  intending  to  leave 
theib  m  that  city,  the  deponents  being  imwiiling  either  to  renaiki  or 
serve  on  board  said  frigate,  doriag  Ihe  oonttnufmoe  of  the- wv$  -^and 
that,  previoo»  to  their  being  recogaised  by  the  otfitea^f.  ihe  AI^d- 
rine  g0Tertiment,  as  Americans,  tfcey  were  delivered  overly  the-  J&Rg- 
Ush  consul,  to  Don  Raynel  Keene,  and  were  by  bim  ioalantly  «ni- 
barlced  on  board  of  a  xebeque,  aad  were  landed  near  Mala^4  and 
*from  thence  were  condoeted  bj^  ^  said  Don  Rayaal  Keeae  !•  ibas 
-port,  wiih  a  view  of  being  retorned  to  their  countty^ 

(Signed)  FRANCIS  NICHOLAS,  his  x  maifcr 

JEAN  BAPTISTE, his  xmariu 
FRANCIS  R£VON«  his  X  maifc^ 
ANDRE  MACKINASH,  his  x  maik, 
<^  Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me, 
(Signed)  RICHARD  S.  HACKLE Y," 

American  ConmdaU  Ogice. 
^^  I,  Richard  S.  Hackley,  consul  for  the  United  Slates  of  Aiaencaf 
at  Cadfz^  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  ia  a  tivecopyof  the 
original  taken  from  my  register. 

^  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  heremito  set  my  bead  and  seal  <^ 
r         •}  office,  in  Cadiz,  this  fifteenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  18l4>and 
ISEM..J  of   the  independence  of   the  United  States   the  thirtjr- 
eighth* 
(Signed)  RICHARD  S.  HACKLEY." 

No.  IIL 

Objections  were  made  to  the  preminm  paid  for  theK>aBainSfKni» 
whieh  I  obtained  at  15  per  cent,  loss,  the  foUowmg '  cectificale  wip 
^ew  that  I  was  ander  the  current  price. 

^  We  the  subscribers,  residewt  merchants  in  this  ci4f,  and  eit«K»s 
of  the  United  Sfafes  of  America,  do  certify,  that,  in  our  opinMn,tlie 
fair  and  equitable  esechange  for  bills  of  undoubted  signatnrea,  oaany 
4me  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  if  ofiered  for  nefooiatioa,  «oiild 
not  be  done  at  a  less  loss  than  Iwenty  fet  osatf. 
^  Given  under  our  hands,  atCadn,thialltbdayof  Jbae,  1814^ ' 
(Signed)  R.  W.  M£ADE. 

HALL  &  RUSSELL, 
JOS£PU  BLOOMFI£LD. 
J.  C.  WaRDROP.» 

€mnJUa,t  ofth^  Umied  Slai€9  at  €adix.  . 
'  •  I  do  certify «  that  the  annexed  subscrtbers  are  citisenaiof  the 
United  States,  and  resident  merchants  at  Cadk. 
'•  «^  GiTen  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  deveath  day- of 
[sfeAL.]  JoAe,  1^14,  and  in  the  38th  J«ar  of  Americaa  wdepemlHice^ 
5f i-ned)  lUGHARD  8.  HACKLJBY.*'^ 
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f  bare  9\tm4f  stated  that  all  my  doGoments  relative  to  the  nego^ 
ciatiovrfor  the  release  of  these  seamen^  wek*e  laid  before  Congcess.-^ 
The  Gbvemmient  in  adopting  them,  and  spreading  them  before  the 
nation,  confirmed  the  right  to  appoint  an  agent,  and  after  they  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  this  agent,  predicated  a  decteura- 
tion  of  war  upon  his  information,  availed  themselves  of  my  services, 
and  terminated  the  vrar  gloriously,  they  protested  my  bills-— recalled 
me  on  account  of  my  religion-*-*denied  the  right  of  appointing  an 
agent^and  censured  me  for  appointing  an  obnoxious  character,  a9 
they  termed  him.  The  fotldwing  is  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  on  that  subjoct  r^— 

BoctfTMst  from  the  National  InteUigencer  of  March  7%  iS-lS, 

ALGERINE  WAR* 

It  IS  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  may  not  bear  in  mind  the 
facts  on  whkh  the  recent  declaration  of  war  against  Algiers  has  been 
predicated,  we  have  therefore  obtained  for  their  information  the  Re^ 
port  made  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Gaston  of  the  House  of  Represents* 
lives,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  bill  was  recommitted 
in  secret  st^^^.  The  Documents  accompanying  the  report,  which  /f/^,i^^ 
are  too  long  and  perhaps  not  proper  for  present  publication,  are  9o  ^ 
conchmve  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  who  hears  or 
reads  them,  of  the  impossibility  of  reestablishing  peace  with  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  unless  by  coercion,ezcept  under  the  most  base  and  humiliate 
ing  conditions.  Our  readers  may  judge  of  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
that  Barbarian  tyrant  towards  us,  growing  ^merely  out  of  the  tnos: 
sordid  cuptdity,«nd  natural  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  temper,  by  two  or 
tbreeyacf^  collected  from  a  momentary  glance  at  the  Documents  oc- 
conqtonying  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  A  person  was  intrusted, 
ae  from  the  American  merchants  in  Spain,  with  the  task  of  endea.* 
voring  to  procure  the  liberation  of  eleven  or  twelve  of  our  citizens 
captives  of  A%iers,lbr  whom  he  was  authorised  to  give  a  ransom  no( 
exceeding  j^3000  per  laan;  to  every  attempt  of  the  kind  theDey  replied, 
*  That  not  for  two  miffions  of  dollars  would  he  sell  his  American  slaves/ 
In  reply  to  an  application  in  the  most  confidential  manner  to  one  of 
the  Dey's  Ministers,  to  know  the  terms  which  the  Dey  expected  to  ex^ 
tort  from  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a  Treaty  with  them,  itap« 
pears,  ^^  that  in  the  first  place,  for  the  privilege  of  passing  the 
streights,  or,  as  is  coinmonly  called,  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  two  millions 
of  dollars  would  be  required  of  the  American  Government,  and  that 
Uien  the  stipulations  of  the  late  treaty  might  be  renewed,  the  United 
States  first  paying  up  all  the  arreanges  accruing  under  the  said  tue*- 
ty,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Col.  Lear's  dismissal,  but  also  such  aA 
CfNildbeestiBMMed  to  aeesae  tlwoughout  the  interval  firom  thaCdis* 
missicntothe  period  ^freaewsfl^''  ^ 
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vfii,  Atpendix, 

THE  REfORT. 

The  Committee  to  whom  has  been  referred  the  bill  fibf  the  pTtf- 
tectiofi  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the  Algerine 
eniisers,  with  instructions  to  enquire  and  report  in  deiailf  the  fac^ 
«pon  which  tlie  measure  contemplated  by  the  bill  is  predicated,  Re<- 
poft. 

The  Committee,  after  relating  the  circorostance  of  .the  ditmissal  of 
the  Consul  General,  and  capture  of  the  Brig  Cdwin  and  crew,  pro- 
ceed, ^^  The  Government  justly  solicitous  to  redeem  these  unfortuaale 
captives,  caused  an  agent,  u>ho8ecwmectiimu)iih  the  GotfemmaU  was 
noT  dischsedj  to  be  ioU  to  ^(^ers  with  tbbmsansamo  wits  i»- 
STEiicTioNS  to  effect  their  nmeomj  if  it  could  be  dame  at  a  price  mft 
exceeding  3000  doUareper  num.  The  spfort  did  not  succeed  be- 
CAusB  of  the  Deys  avowed  policy  to  encrease  the  imaber  of  his 
American  slaves  in  order  to  be  able  to  compel  a  renewml  of  the  trea- 
ty with  the  United  States,  on  terms  mtoa  Id  Ails  rapacity.^  The 
Committee  are  aU  of  opinion^  upon  the  evidence  which  has  HteN 
LAID  asFORE  THJEM,  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  considers  his  treaty  with 
the  United  States  at  an  end,  and  i$  waging  war  againH  them.  The 
evidence  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded,  and  from  which  are  ex- 
tracted the  facte  above  stated,  accompany  this  Report^  and  with  it  is 
respectfully  tubmitted. 

Extract  from  a  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  StatCf  Mr,  Monroe^  to 
Congre9$y  dated  Feb.  20, 18i:>,  relative  to  Algiere. 
^<  The  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  have  been  followed  by  the 
capture  of  at  least  one  American  vessel,  and  by  the  seistweof  an  Ane^ 
ricanon  board  of  a  neutral  vessel.  The  unfortunate  DersoDS  thus 
captured  are  yet  held  in  captivity,  with  the  exception  of  fwo  oftkem^ 
MTHO  HAVE  bem  raneomed.  £ vkbt  SFFoaT*  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  others,  has  proved  abortive,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  held  by  the  Dey  as  means  to  extort  from  tbe  United 
States  a  degrading  treaty^'' 


No.  V. 

That  I  may  not  be  charged  with  suppression  Tiny  opinion  of  the 
Government,  relative  to  my  affairs,  I  subjoin  the  Report  of  the  AU 
torney  General,  which  I  accompany  by  such  notes,  as  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  legal  opinion.  It  will  not  escape  observation,  that  the 
Attorney  General,  who  is  the  mere  law. officer  of  the  nation,  appointed 
to  be  consulted  on  questions  wholly  legal,  appears  now  in  a  new  cha- 
racter ;  that  of  accountant  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  in  being 
called  upon  to  construe  liistroctiooSy  issuing  from  that  Department, 

"^o  effbrts  wrtc  madt  except  by  the  agent  I  appsiblid  endef  my  '■stmclfQai,  mi 
ff;pQiiitm«iit  it  here  efficislly  recagnit«d  b/  the  GeVefsmi&tk 
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a  very  strong  inference  may  be  dravni  tint  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  issuing  those  instructions^  did  not  knoW^whathe  meant  himself. 
Howeveiy  It  was  necessary  that  some  blame  should  be  attached  to 
me,  some  censure  for  indiscretion,  not  criminality,  they  could  not 
venture  so  far,  and  the  law  officer  was  called  in  to  promote  such 
views. 


OPINION. 

On  the  case  of  Mr.  Noah^  stated  to  roe  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his.ietter  of  the  22d  of  this  month,  the  following  questions  arise 
and  are  submittefl  for  consideration : — 

1.  Whether  the  power  given  to  Mr.  Noah  for  the  ransom  of  our 
prisoiiiers  at  Algiers,  under  his  instructions  from  the  Department  of 
State,  of  the  IStb  of  April,  1813,  justified  the  employment  of  an 
Agent  under  him;  or,  if  any,  such  an  Agent  as  he  employed,  and 
in  the  manner  stated. 

2.  If  such  a  power  was  given,  could  it  be  considered  as  justifying 
Mr.  Noah  in  the  payment  of  the  full  limit  of  three  thousand  dollars 
for  each  man,  without  any  experiment  being  made  to  obtain  their  re- 
lease for  a  less  sum* 

3.  Whether  the  sum  charged  for  the  two  men  belonging  to  the 
crew  of  the  brig  Edwin,  can  be  considered  a  fair  charge ;  (a)  and  if  it 
be,  whether  that  for  the  four  men,  not  of  the  Edwin's  crew,  can  be 
so  considered. 

,  4.  Whether  the  pledge  to  Mr.  Butler,  for  the  payment  of  certain 
bills  of  exchange,  can  inure  to  Mr.  Lewis,  under  the  whole  circum* 
atances  of  the  case. 
.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  above  questions,  it  will  be 
proper  to , bring  ipto  view  the  material  facts  of  the  case,  whether  pre- 
sented to  me  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Statp,  or  collected 
fyma  the  papers  and  exhibits,  writti^n  and  printed,  transmitted  in  fur- 
ther explanation  of  that  letter. 

When  Mr.  Noah  was  about  to  leave  the  United  States  as  Consul 
for  Tunis,  he  received,  among  other  instructions,  the  following  from 
the  Department  of  State  : 

*^  On  your  way  to  Tunis,  perhaps  at  Malaga  or  Marseilles,  you 
may  probably  devise  means  for  the  liberation  of  our  unfortunate 
captives  at  Algiers,  whose  situation  has  justly  excited  much  sympa- 
thy in  the  people  of  this  country.  Should  yon  find  a  suitable  chait- 
nel,  therefore,  through  wliich  you  can  negotiate  their  immediate  re- 
lease, you  are  authorised  to  go  as  far  as  three  thousand  dollars  a  man, 
but  a  less  sum  may  probably  effect  the  objact.  Whatever -may  be  the 
result  of  the  attempt,  you  will,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  let  it  be  un« 

*  (a)  If  the  rea<!er  refen  (o  the  precediiuf  page,  he  will  observe  that  two  year^  befoM 
this  opinion  was  required,  the  Secrr.taiy  of  State  informed  Congress  ofBciaily  ibat  these 
two  Aftinen  had  been  mnsomed,  yet  he  now  desires  the  Aitomey  GeaeriA  to  s%y 
whether  the  cliarce  was  '*.  ajnir  ontl'^ 
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derstood  as  proceeding  from  this  Government,  but  rather  from  the 
friends  of  the  parties  themselves.  As  yet,  we  have  information  only 
of  eleven  persons,  the  crew  of  the  brig  Edwin,  of  Salem,  being  con- 
fined at  Algiers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  additi6n  has  since 
been  made  to  the  number.  If  success  should  attend  your  efforts, 
you  will  draw  upon  this  Department  for  the  necessary  funds  for  pay- 
ing their  ransom  and  providing  for  their  comfortable  return  to  their 
country  and  friends ! !" 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Noah  at  Cadiz  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  he 
tliought  proper  to'select  Richard  R.  Keene,  a  native  of  Maryland,  but 
claiming  at  that  time  to  be  a  Spanish  subject,  as  an  agent  to  negotiate 
the  liberation  of  the  captives  in  question.  Before  any  final  agree- 
ment, however,  with  him,  Mr.  Noah  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Hackley. 
Consul  of  the  United  Slates  at  Cadiz,  dated  Octolier  2,  1813.  In 
this  note  he  states  that  he  is  authorised  by  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  release  of  these  prisoners.  After  touching  upon  other 
matters  connected  with  the  chief  subject,  he  expresses  a  wish  for  Mr. 
Hackley's  advice  in  the  designation  of  a  suitable  agent,  and  on  the 
compensation  proper  to  be  allowed  him.  Mr.  Hackley  answers  the 
note  on  the  following  day.  He  states,  that  having  learned  that  Mr. 
Keene  had  proposed  to  him  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Algiers,  to 
elfect  the  contemplated  release,  he  does  not  hesitate,  aAera  tribute  to 
his  character  and  abilities,  to  recommend  him  as  a  person  every  way 
qualified  for  the  attempt.  In  regard  to  compensation,  Mr.  Hackley 
also  states  the  amount  to  which  be  thinks  Mr.  Keene  would  be  enii- 
tied.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr  Noah  determines  upon  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Keene,  and,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1813^ 
enters  into  a  contract  with  him.  It  is  stated  in  this  contract  that  Mr. 
Noah  is  vested  by  his  government  with  competent  authority  for  the 
step  he  is  taking.  The  compensation  to  be  paid  Mr.  Keene  is  one 
thousand  dollars  in  advance,  and  nothing  further  if  the  eoterpriss 
failed.  If  it  succeeded,  he  was  to  be  allowed  an  additional  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  a  contingent  remuneiation  to  arise  out  of 
*^  any  surplus  that  there  might  be  above  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
said  captives,  out  of  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars 
for  each  man.'' 

On  the  5th  of  November,  preceding  the  date  of  the  contract,  Mr. 
Keene  had  furnished  himself,  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  mis- 
sion, with  a  dispatch  from  the  Spanish  Government,  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  Consul  General  at  Algiers.  This  instrument,  after  reciting 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  was  desirous  of  giving  new  preoDs  to 
the  United  States  of  the  protection  dispensed  to  their  commerce,  as 
well  as  to  the  individuals  employed  in  it,  enjoins  it  upon  the  Consul 
General  to  make  all  possible  exertions,  without  compromising  their 
responsibility,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  twelve  American  citizens 
who  were  captives  at  Algiers  ,  and  in  case  any  present,  of  unusual 
gratification,  was  found  necessary,  he  was  directed  to  give  advice  o! 
the  same  for  the  ultimate  de(ern)ination  of  the  Regency,  by  whose  o: 
der  the  despatch  was  stated  to  be  communicated. 
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On  the  12th  of  November  he  obtained  also  iroiu  the  British  Am- 
bassador in  Spain,  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bri- 
tish vice  consul  at  Algiers.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Keene's  object  is  re- 
presented to  be  humane  in  its  character,  and  growing  out  of  the  in- 
stigation of  American  merchants  residing  at  Cadiz.  As  such  he  is 
recommended  to  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  British  vice- 
consul. 

So  prepared,  and  receiving  a  letter  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Noah, 
dated  Gibraltar,  January  20,  1814,  Mr.  Keene  proceeded  for  Al- 
giers. It  is  not  necessary  to  state  all  that  took  place  there,  as  de- 
scribed in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Noah,  written  from  Algeziras,  May  the 
22d,  1814.  On  his  first-arrival  he  was  reported  as  the  bearer  of  de- 
spatches from  the  Spanish  Regency  to  their  consul.  He  then  opened 
his  negotiation  on  the  asserted  instigation  of  the  American  merchants 
at  Cadiz.  In  the  end  he  obtained  the  release  of  two  of  the  crew  of 
the  Edwin,  viz  :  William  Turner  and  John  Clarke,  for  each  of  whom 
he  claimed  an  allowance  of  three  thousand -dollars.  He  ejected,  al- 
so, the  liberation  of  four  other  individuals,  not  of  the  crew  of  the  Ed- 
win, but  who  all  swore  that  they  were  born  in  New-Orleans.  These 
men  were  not,  in  fact,  in  actual  slavery.  They  had  been  landed  at  Al- 
giers, in  April,  l8l4,from  on  board  the  British  frigate  Franchise*  The 
account  which  they  gave  o(  themselves  was,  that  they  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  in  1 806,  bound  to  Bordeaux.  That  on  their  arrival  at  the  latter 
place  they  were,  by  orders  from  the  French  government,  sent  on  board 
the  French  frigate  Dromedary.  That  this  frigate  was  captured  near 
Malta  by  the  British  frigate  Eurayles.  That  they  were  sent  as  pri- 
soners to  Malta,  and  afterwards  sent  on  board  the  Franchise,  from 
which  they  were  landed  at  Algiers  as  aforesaid*  For  these  four 
men  Mr.  Keene  paid  six  thousand  dollars. 

To  meet  the  expenses  thus  incurred,  and  others  growing  out  of 
the  operation,  such  as  the  compensation  of  Mr.  Keene,  losses  of  ex- 
change, and  other  incidental  charges,  Mr.  Noah  drew  bills  on  the 
Department  of  State  for  18,743  dollars,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Butler,  a 
merchant  at  Gibraltar.  These  bills  were  protested  upon  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Noah  had  not  acted  in  conformity  with  his  instructions.  It 
afterwards  appearing  from  the  representations  of  our  consul  at  Gib- 
raltar, that  at  the  time  of  drawing,  Mr.  Noah  had  shown  his  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Butler,  who  had  negotiated  his  bills  upon  the  faith  of  them, 
and  likewise  that  it  was  important  to  our  naval  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean  that  the  credit  of  the  United  States  should  be  sustain- 
ed in  that  quarter,  it  was  thought  proper  to  accept  the  bills.  After 
acceptance,  but  before  payment,  information  was  received  that  part 
of  a  sum  of  money  which  had  fallen  into  Mr.  Noah's  hands  at  Tli-' 
nis,  had  been  pledged  by  him  to  Mr.  Butler  for  payment  of  the  bills 
In  case  they  were  not  paid  here.  On  receiving  this  information,  the 
Department  declined  making  the  payment  at  first  intended.  The 
bills  were  then  returned  to  Mr.  Noah,  who  paid  them  at  Tunis  out  of 
the  money  stated  above  to  be  in  his  hands.  This  money  was  placed 
in  his  hands  by  Commodore  Decatur.    It  had  been  wrested  by  the 
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Utter  from  theBej  of  Tunis  in  payment  of  certain  English  prizes, 
belonging  to  Winslow  Lewis,  of  Boston,  and  sent  into  Tunis  by  the 
privateer  AbaeIino,C&ptain  Weyer.  Captain  Weyer,  being  at  TaniSy 
constituted  Mr.  Noah,  by  letter  of  Jan.  16, 1815,  agent  for  such  pri- 
zes as  he  should  send  into  that  port.  It  was  in  the  capacity  of  agent 
for"  the  above  privateer,  that  Commodore  Decatur  paid  over  the  mo- 
iiey  to  Mr.  Noah. 

On  learning  the  above  facts,  Mr.  Lewis  addressed  a  dahU  16  the 
Department'ofState^  alleging  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  the  amount 
of  the  bills,to  satisfy  which^his  funds,ih  the  hands  of  Mr.Noah^hadbeen 
thus  appropriated,  and  which  had  once  actually  been  accepted 
BY  THE  Government.  At  first  it  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Lewis,  that 
there  teemj^d  to  be  much  reason  in  his  claim,  (b)  But  doubts  oii 
the  propriety  of  satisfying  it  afterwards  arose^  on  becoming  acquaint- 
ed .with  the  private  capacity  in  which  Mr.  Noah  had  received  the 
funds^  and  the  whole  concomitant  circumstances. 

On  mature  consideroHon  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I  proceed  to  ofier 
such  opinions  as  I  have  formed  on  the  questions  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning, 

1.  In  order  to  a  just  comprehension  of  the  first  question,  tbegene^ 
r^l  nature  of  Mr.  Noah's  instructions  must  be  adverted  to.  It  is 
cpnceived  that  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  merely  subordinate  to  the 
principal  objects  of  his  appointment.  A  distinct,  independent  mis- 
sion for  the  release  of  the  captives,  does  not  appear,  at  that  time  at 
least,  and  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Noah,  to  have  been  in  contemplation. 
About  to  depart  as  Consul  for  Tunis,  this  duty  was  devolved  upon 
fiim  as  incidental  to  his  primary  and  permanent  movement.  The 
execution  of  it  is  made  to  depend,  by  every  just  implication^  upon  fit 
concurring  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  positive  (c)  in  the  pha«- 
racter  of  the  obligation  created  in  him  to  fulfil  it — a  limited  door 
merely  being  opened  for  discretion  to  do  its  sound  office.  As  little 
did  it  fall  within  their  scope  to  impart  any  costliness  to  the  attempt, 
and  least  of  all  to  invest  it  with  any  circumstances  of  publicity.  Still 
I  think  that,  taken  as  an  abstract  question,  the  emj^hyment  of  an 
agent  may  have  been  justified  under  his  power,  (d)    On  a  favorable 

(h)  Quite  the  contrary ;  the  g;overnment  eipressed  no  doubt  on  the  subject  Mr. 
Monroe,  although  I  brought  proofs  that  1  had  paid  the  money  in  Tunis,  still  told  Levis 
that  when  Butler  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  money,  it  should  be  paid  to  biro. 
In  a  few  months  Nfr.  Butler  acknowledged  %U  receipt,  when,  instead  of  Lewi»  getting 
Iris  funds,  the  Attorney  General  was  applied  to  oo  the  feubject 

(c)  Ccriaiiily  there  is  nothing  positive  in  the  instructions.  The  Secretaiy  could  not 
welrsayyottMuZ/  release  these  men,  but  he  requires  of  me  to  make  **  efforts'*  to  eflbct 
their  ransom,  end  to  **  ne^sotiate  for  their  release  i"  this  has  an  appearance  of  a  distinct 
duty  engrafted  on  my  other  dtttie^^  fts  consul  for  Tunis,  whatever  the  Atlocnej  General 
may  think  on  the  subject 

(d)  Hefe  the  report  should  end,  not  one  word  more  was  necenmy.  I^  as  the  Attof> 
ney  General  saj'S,  the  employment  of  an  agent  may  have  been  justified  under  my  pow- 
ers, then  it  unouejttionably  follows,  that  this  agent  must  be  paid,  and  all  ihe  expenses 
{rowing  out  of  his  mission,  mder  o^  admiittd  authority.    It  is  true  that  no  child  couiU 
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aspect  of  events  inviting  him  to  go  forward  in  the  object,  the  instra- 
ineatatity  of  some  third  person  at  Algiers,  selected  under  the  express- 
ed cautions  and  implied  restraints  held  out,  may  have  became  in- 
dispensible  to  its  accomplishment. 

I  am  quite  as  clear  in  th^  opinion,  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
instruction  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  employment  of  Mr.  Keeae,  and 
in  the  manner  stated. 

I  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  no  authority  for  the  amount  stipulatec^ 
a^nd  paid  as  his  compensation.  Three  thousand  dollars  was  the 
maximum  to  be  allowed  for  each  man.  Thi3  sum^  wlih  the  expen« 
ses  incident  to  the  comfortable  return  of  the  captives  if  released,  are 
the  only  disbursements  for  which  I  am  able  to  discover  any  warrant 
jfi  the  instructions.  If  it  be  objected,  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  an 
agent  rightfuUy  employed^  (ej  some  compensation  would  reasona- 
bly be  due  for  his  services,  I  would  reply  that  Mr.  Noah's  contract 
with  Mr.  Keene,  has,  in  one  part  of  it,  furnished  the  answer.  A  con- 
tingent reward  is  held  out  to  him  of  moneys  to  be  saved  from  the 
three  thousand  dollars  allotted  as  the  highest  price  for  each  redeem- 
ed captive.  lean  see  no  authority  to  have  placed  the  reward  upon 
any  other  than  this  footing.  The  Department,  in  fixing  three  thou- 
sand dollars  as  the  utmost  sum,  must  have  designed  that  it  should 
comprehend  every  expense  necessary  to  cover  the  release.  I  am 
drawn  to  this  conclusion  in  the  absence  of  any  express  authority  to 
incur  the  cost  of  a  separate  agency,  and  am  the  less  disposed  to  infer 
such  an  authority  constructively,  since  the  instructions  terminate  with 
an  engagement  to  defray  the  charges  of  a  passage  home,  leaving  out 
of  view  every  other  object.  The  words  ^<  necessary  fund  for  paying 
their  ransom"  in  the  last  sentence,  must  be  restricted  to  the  three 
thousand  dollars.  A  good  reason  may  be  imagined  for  placing  the 
reward  upon  th'is  contingent  ground.  The  self-interest  of  the  agent 
would  thereby  have  coupled  itself  with  his  efibrts  to  effect  the  re- 
demption at  low  rates.  If,  through  any  extraordinary  exertions  and 
hazards,  resulting  in  benefits  of  proportionate  magnitude,  a  claim  had 
been  founded  to  other  and  better  compensation,  this,  indeed,  might 
well,  in  the  end,  have  been  addressed  to  the  Ubisral  and  kind  jutiice 

misconstrue  my  iostntctions,  yet,  as  a  legal  opmion  was  required,  here  it  if.  Mr.  Rudi, 
whether  iateDtionally  or  accideotally,  admits  my  right  to  appoint  an  agent,  although  he 
DiibsequenUy,  as  a  natter  of  course,  qualities  it ;  then  if  I  uke  advice  as  I  did,  in  the 
appointment  of  this  Agent,  I  am  noC  to  be  answerable  for  any  wrong  that  he  does, 
though  in  this  case,  1  tave  as  yet  seen  nothing  wrong  that  he  has  done.  Has  not  thtf 
gOTemroent  made  bad  appointments  sometimes?  And  have  they  personally  been  ever 
called  upon  to  sutSsr  from  the  exercise  of  their  admitted  ri^|hls  f  However,  the  point 
is  settled,  the  Attorney  General  expresses  no  doubt  on  m^  n^t  of  appointing  an  ageotf 
and  thuf  falls  to  the  ground  the  original  cause  of  protestmg  my  bills. 

(ff)  •«  Righ(fiUly  employed/^  Why,  a  minute  ago  the  Attorney  General  admitted 
that  the  employment  of  an  agent  was  justifiable,  therefore  lie  must  have  been  ^  ri^ht* 
fully  employed.'*  A  good  memory  is  mdispeoslbie  to  prevent  *he  cla.'ibings  of opimoof 
:n  ca«es  of  high  ijnportange  like  the  present* 
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M>f  the  American  Ckwemmenif  But,  for  Mr.  Noah  to  pay  Mr. 
Keene  an  independent  sum,  and  in  the  fii^st  instance^  appears  to  me 
an  act  in  which  he  was  not  justified,  (f) 

Ify  however,  any  doubts  shouhl  be  felt  upon  tliis  point,  there  can 
scarcely  be  room  for  any  under  other  views  of  thb  employment  of 
this  agent.  It  presents  features  obviously  thwarting  the  vpirit  and 
scope  of  the  instructions  in  points  vitally  interwoven  with  their  exe* 
cution.  The  steps  taken  would  seem  to  indicate  on  the  minds  of  both 
principal  and  agent,  the  impression  of  an  independent  and  prominent 
mission.  Instead  of  any  attempts  entered  upon  at  Malaga  or  Mar- 
seilles, which,  in  the  first  instance,  it  might  have  been  natural  to  ex- 
pect, both  these  places  are  passed  by.  (g)  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
an  efibrt  was  made  to  use  the  intervention  of  any  individual  resident 
at  Algiers,  especially  some  person  in  a  capacity  wholly  private->a 
measure  also  to  haVe  been  looked  for,  both  as  it  might  have  reduced 
the  expense  of  the  enterprise,  and  interposed  additional  shields  against 
the  discovery  of  the  government  as  party  to  it.  But  grant  that  the 
force  of  such  suggestions  may  be  overuled,  and  that  Cadiz  was  the  fit 
place  whence  to  give  the  operations  its  first  impulse^  yet  how  shall 
we  reconcile  the  conduct  that  followed  with  the  rule  maiiied  down  in 
the  instructions  ?  To  say  no  more  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  to  exclude  the  suspicion  of  governmental  agency  is  stamped  as  a 
leading  and  positive  cnaracteristic.  Thus  warned,  Mr.  Noah,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Hackley,  sets  out  with  distinctly  afiirming,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  invested  him  with  autliority.  This,  although  the  latter 
was  a  Consul,  does  not  apppar  to  have  been  necessary,  (hj  The  same 
fact  is  again  proclaimed  upon  the  fticeof  aformal  contract  with  Mr. 
Keene.  But  yielding  to  all  that  might  be  urged  in  defence  of  these 
disclosures,  there  seems  nothing  left  to  excuse  the  nature  of  the  roy- 
age  to  Algiers,  ^t^  It  is  clothed  with  something  of  the  livery  of  an 
embassy  itself    Instead  of  secrecy  and  silence,  eclat  rather  marks 

(/)  If  r  had  R  right  to  cmploj  Keene,  uid  the  Attorney  Gener&I  concedet  die 
right,  (hen  it  follows  that  I  hod  the  power  to  ttdvenoe  him  money  for  bia  eipentes  io 
the  **  fiivt  iostaoce.  *'  What  officer  can  undertake  a  totmg^  niSMOO  of  any  kind,  with- 
out a  reasonable  advance  ? 

(g)  1  am  sarry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  treating  this  opinion  with  levity,  but  I 
cannot  avoid  it,  when  I  hear  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  efforts  to  find  fanlt  on  a  »ob- 
jfict  not  coming  within  the  purview  of  his  duties,  talking  of**  pasaiog  by  Mmneilks'" 
xo  reach  Alpcrs.  He  should  have  had  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  bewre  bim  when 
be  wrote  this  opinion. 

(h)  It  was  necessary  to  coosoU  Mr.  Hackley ;  be  was  at  that  peitod  the  only  com- 
iftisfiioned  officer  in  Spain,  and  a  person  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  govjemonent;  he 
was  familiar  with  our  afi'airs  at  Algiers,  and  in  the  receipt  of  several  letters  from  onr 
r a  ptives.  By  what  singular  construction  of  r^t  and  propriety  is  one  officer  profaibi ted 
^rom  consulting  with  hi«  colli  ngneson  a  foreign  station  ?  It  needs  no  great  stretch  uf 
imagination  to  believe  that  had  I  not  consulted  Mr.  Hackley,  the  Attorney  Gcnc^a^ 
would  ha\  e  censured  me  on  that  head. 

(t)  Nothinp^  can  exco^f  the  voyage  to  Algiers,  says  Mr.  Rush,  and  ret  He  admits  that 
I'WKS  authuriiied  (o  ap[H)int  an  agent  tonegociate  ior  the-release of  Aineriran  captir<  > 
in  Algiers.     Uow  was  this  to  be  done  without  a  vi*it  to  Algiers: 
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its  movements.  A  despatch  wasobtained  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment bearing  indications,  (too  plain  to  be  misonderstood^)  that  it  was 
possessed  of  the  real  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Noah  stood.  Another 
official  paper  was  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  British  Ambassador,  as 
a  further  passport  to  Mr.  Keene,  and  all  this  known  to.  Mr.  Noah. 
What  will  every  well-judging  mind  say  to  such  ftcts  ?  Undoubtedly 
that  they  tended  to  make  known  the  very  authority  that  ought  to 
have  been  hidden.  The  despatch  from  the  Spanish  Regency  might 
also  be  construed  as  indicative  of  a  favor,  supposed  to  be  accorded  to 
the  United  States.  Now,  taking  this,  to  be  one  of  the  meanings  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  not  have  been 
within  the  intentions  of  our  own  Government,  in  relation  to  such  an 
enterprise,  to  invite  a  favor.  Moreover,  the  letter  of  Sir  Heniy 
Wellesley  is  asked  and  accepted,  when  America  and  England  stood 
in  the  attitude  of  belligerents,  (j)  Passing  over  animadversions  that 
hence  occur,  such  measures  were  just  such  as  were  adapted  to  strip 
offthe  veil  which  Mr.  Noah  should  have  sedulously  worn.  It  is 
against  all  sound  anticipations  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  at  once 
lay  his  genuine  case  bare.  Secrets  are  prone  to  escdpe  through 
much  smaller  openings.  It  is  true,  that  in  his  note  to  Mr.  Hackley, 
and  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Keene,  he  adverts  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  his  Government  out  of  sight.  In  the  Spanish  de- 
spatch there  is  also  an  outward  allusion  to  the  same  necessity,  (k) 
But  these  thin  concealments  need  not  be  the  subject  of  remark,  when 
opposed  by  the  more  intelligible  and  positive  indications  which  point- 
ed to  another  conclusion ;  by  the  open  machinery  with  which  foreign 
Governments  and  functionaries  were  made  to  interpose  in  advance- 
ment of  the  undertaking.  Considering  that  Mr.  Keene  was  provided 
both  with  the  Spanish  despatch  and  the  letter  from  the  English  Am- 
bassador before  the  middle  of  November,  and  that  he  did  not  embark 
until  February,  there  is  no  violence  done  to  credulity  in  supposing  that 
the  knowledge  of  his  true  objects  and  authority  preceded  his  own 
arrival  at  Algiers*  This,  and  it  is  no  very  strained  presumption, 
might  serve  in  part  to  account  for  the  extravagance  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  characterized  the  Dey's  demands.(^/)  When  we  look  at 
the  actual  state  of  our  relations  whh  Spain,  as  well  as  England,  at  tha( 

0*)  T  never  aott^bt  these  despatches,  or  was  known  to  have  aaj  ag^ency  Jn  obuining; 
them  i  they  arofe  from  the  personal  acquaintance  between  Mr.  Keene,  and  these  public 
functionaries.  But  suppose  that  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  Sir  Henrv  Welles- 
ley,  by  commisserating  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  captives,  should  feel  aisposedto 
aid  in  obtaining  their  release,  should  his  humane  interftrence  be  despised,  because  the 
two  countiies  stood  iu  the  altitude  of  belligerents  ? 

(k)  Ifitbe  true  that  I  kept  the  Government  out  of  sight,  fL^ti  no  blame  is  to  be  at< 
tacQcd  to  me. 

(I)  To  put  an  end  at  once  to  these  fastidious  conjectures  of  Mr.  Rush  in  supposioc 
that  the  Algerines  knew  Keen's  mission,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  Dey  had 
reoMtely  suspected  his  business,  he  would  have  buried  him  alive  as  a  spy.  Any  per- 
son who  is  ac(^uainted  with  their  policy,  would  draw  the  »ame  conclusions.  Heuce  an 
Additional  daim  to  consideration  is  offerer]  on  thr  part  of  Mr.  Keenf*. 
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epoch,  it  €ah  sctrady  be  going  too  far .  to .  coojecture  tltat  neitlier 
tbcfr  policy 9  Aor  their  frten^bip^  could  have  beca  deeply  offended  at 
such  demands* 

Should  such  reasoning^  be  thought  ia  anywise  defedtve^  in  relation 
to  makin?  known  the  United  States  as  al  the  botloni  of  the  proceed- 
ing, another  fact  presents  itself  of  force  not  to  be  lesisted.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  die  aialr  was  ushered  in  at  Algiers  as  one  to  which 
some  Qoveraflaent  bad  lent  ita  instnimentality.  Mr.  Keene^  in  his 
letter  of  the  22dof  May,  lS14,stalet^tfaat,an  his  arrival,  the  public 
bafgecMse  along  aide  of  their  vess^,  and  thai  be  was  reported  a& 
charged  with  despatches  from  the  Spanish.  Gov^enuneiit.  He  stateis 
fiirtlwr,  that  he  conducted  the  negotialioB  in  the  oaase  of  the  Regen- 
cy. Now,  this  appears  to  ne  to  stand  in  like  hoatility  to  the  instruc* 
tions.  The  participation,  even  in  a  fonaal  or  .mere  exteriof  way,  of 
any  Government  whatever,  could  never  havebeen  oonteaaplated  by 
the  department  of  State.  The  coucae  of  reaioninf  that  would  ascribe 
advantages  to  such  a  plan  is  not  to  be  easily  sustained*  Itis  supposed, 
onthecoiitrary,thatit  must  have  been  productive  of  ebatadea;  and, 
at  all  event^t  is  taken  to  be  against  die  clearly  expressed  intention 
of  the  instructions,  which  were  to  plaoe  the  whole  intecference  upon  a 
footing  private  and  unostentatious,  (m) 

to  answer,  then,  spectfieally,  to  the  first  question,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  power  given  to  Mr.  Noah  might  heme  jtuiyied  ike  e^t^^- 
ment  of  4m  Ageni}  but  that  it  does  not  justify  such  an  agent  as  be 
employed  in  the  manner  stated. 

2.  If  such  authority  was  given,  could  it  be  considered  as  justify- 
ing Mr.  Noah  in  the  payment  of  the  full  limit  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, without  an  experinent  i>einginade  to  obtain  the  release  for  a 
less  sum  f 

This  question  I  am  disposed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  If  an 
agent  be  authorised  to  pay  a  fised  sum,  I  do  not  see  that  he  absohite- 
ly  violates  his  autliority  by  paying  the  whole  at  once,  although  a  hope 
may  have  been  entertained,  and  «i  intimatioo  thrown  out,  that  the 
end  might  probably  have  been  accomplished  for  less*  It  may  well 
be  an  objection  against  the  discreet  exercise  of  the  authority.  A 
Uiind  prudent  and  skilful  would  be  alow  thus  to  act.  But  I  do  not  feel 
prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  positive  bread*.  Circumstan- 
ces may  be  conceived,  leading  to  a  rational  belief  beforehand,  that 
the  smaller  sum  would  not  be  accepted,  which  may  the  more  serve  to 
excuse  the  ceremony  of  the  offer.  I  do  not  say  that  precisely  such 
circumstances  existed  in  the  present  instance.  None  are  perceived, 
unless  Mr.  Noah  rested  upon  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hackley.  If  he  yield- 
ed his  oarn  judgment  to  that  of  another,  still  Mr.  Hackley 's  letter  to 
him  does  not  import  an  unequivocal  opinion  upon  this  point.  If  it 
did,  he  fell  into  an  error.  It  is  a  fact  too  strong  to  escape  attention 
under  this  head,  that  each  of  the  six  men  brought  off  were  actually 

(m)  If  Mr.  Ce«ne  wai  indiscreet  in  giving  a  fonnal  dttncter  to  this  raMor,  b«  wat 
not  au*borited  by  my  insiructiou  to  him.  hly  letter  on  that  subject  friJl  ihew  that  1 
taoktbaii«ces«ary  precaatioQS. 
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obtained  for  a  less- sum  than  three  thousand  dollars.  Upon  the 
whole,  howerer^  my  opinion  is,  that  looking  liberally  at  the  peculicir 
words  of  Mr.  Noah's  power,  it  was  not  violated  by  going  to  the  fall 
limit,  without  the  trial  of  previous  experiment. 

3.  The  third  question  divides  itself  into  two  branches.  First,  as 
respects  the  two  men  belonging  to  the  crew  of  the  Edwin.  Second- 
ly, as  respects  the  four  landed  from  the  Englisb  frigate. 

In  regard  to  the  two  former,  I  think  that  the  charge  must  be  con- 
sidered fair.  Whilst  the  employment  of  Mr.  Keene  may  not  have 
been  justified,  (n)  there  are  acts  in  which  Mr.  Noah  may  neverthe- 
less be  warranted  bjr  the  intrinsic  virtue  of  his  instructions.  This  J 
take  te  be  such  an  act.  These  two  men  were,  indeed,  released  . 
through  the  mediation  of  the  British  vice-consul,  and'  delivered  up  ^ 
as  British  subjects.  .  Tins  fact  appears  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Keene. 
Other  evidence  is  also  before  me  from  the  Department  ofState,  su- 
perinducing strong  suspicions  that  they  were  not  Americans.  It 
is  at  least  of  weight  to  impair  the  effect  of  tkeii*  own  affidavits.  This 
mil  be  agreed^  when  it  is  stated  to  be  a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the 
Edwin  himself,,  in  which  he  explicitly  disclaims  them  as  Americans. 
Still  they  were  of  the  crew  of  the  Edwin.  Those  who  composed 
this  crew  are  mentioned  in  the  instructions  as  captives  to  be  released. 
Mr.  Noah  may  not  have  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  make  discrimi- 
nations between  them,  or  to  institute  or  permit  inquiries  as  to  their 
citizenship.  For  Mm^  the  language  of  the  iiutructioru  was  $uficient 
tocloee  the  door  against  oth^  investigation,  (e)  Mr.  Keene  has  , 
here  a  peculiar  shield  in  the  emphatic  words  of  his  Spanish  de- 
spatch. 

But  different  is  the  case  of  the  four  men  alledged  to  be.Louisani- 
ans.     I  can  discover  no  authority  for  allowing  the  charge  on  their 
account.     There  is  not  a  trace  €>f  evidence,  beyond  their  oaths  (p) 
that  they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.     To  swear  in  this  wdy 
they  had  the  stroqgcst  lemptat^fonsof  personal  safety,  if  we  lake  Mr. 
Keene'S  representation,  and  there  is  no  other  upon  the  subject.     For 
although  he  states  that  they  were  not  held  in  slavery,  he  adds,  t.hat^ 
there  was  every  reason  to  soppose  they  would  be.    Aside  from  this  < 
powerful  objectioln  on  the  score  of  interest,  all  rational  presumptions  ^ 
contradict  their  assertions.    It  is,  to  the  last  degree,  probable  that 

(Ji)  Surely  Mr.  ituiih  coaW  never  have  reaH  the  precediof  part  of  this  report;  he  In-  . 
Tolvea  himself  in  the  most  palpable  andabturd  conlradicUons  discreditable  to  hit  cha- 
racter and  talents,  h<'  concedes  my  Hglit  df  appoitf^nf;  an  ageht,  and  jet  wy%  th«t  the 
appointmeitt  of  Mr.  Keene  **  waay  oof  have  bee*  joatified"  aad'ibr  UuaqpHsioo  begiaea 
us  no  reaaoo. 

(o)  That  it  a  jnst  ramark,  and  iovaltdatea  alt  tha  pi«cedin|pofajectiapa|  ISr.  itii«h  ^ 
says  true,  **  for  ine,  the  language  of  the  iostmcitooi  waaauificwAt*'* 

(pf  What  fartHef  proof  r<Mld be  feqtlifed or  obtained,  thto  fbe Mtbxtf  IbMeiBpr  ^ 
person?  that  they  were  Americana,  they  proclaimed  themtelves  aa  rach,  aitbeugh  c*p- 
ttva«8Uired  Iheai  in  Of  fiice,  and  vrlien  io  a  rauae  oftroiBMitr:  we  sfaofjd  copatme 

Ui8  laws  ao  ilbe  same  side.    .    . 
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they  were  f  reiicbroen.  They  had,  by  their  ovm  acconntSy  not  been 
ia  the  United  States  for  eight  years.  They  were  put  ott  board  a 
French  frigate  in  1 806,  by  orders  from  the  French  CoTermnent.— 
.TbesflDuitteriiig  which  they  had  of  the  English  n>n^e  may  well 
^otigb  have  grown  up  during  their  subsequent  mprisoinment  on 
boani  of  English  vessels.  In  their  own  aiBdavits  they  do  not  go  the 
kjQgth  of  saying  that  they  were  put  on  shore  ffom  the  Bridsk  frigat« 
as  Americans.  If,  according  to  theJr  own  oatbs^they  were  ev^n  mil  born 
in  New-OrleanS|it  mvsi  have  been  before  that  place  b^<^me  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States':  (q)  They  may,  ih^tij  nefertheless,  from 
choice  or  accident,  have  remained  French  subjects. '  But  16  wave 
micb  a  suggestion,  the  fact  bf  their  being  genuine  Ameriout  citizens 
was  alike  unsupported  by  plausibility  and  by^roof.  How  it  should 
have  gained  credit  in  the  mind  of  a  person  about  to  pefform  an  im- 
portant trust  upon  the  faith  of  it,  seems  strange.  Mr  Noah^tn  bis 
own  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Stare,  of  May  the  SIst,  I8l6,  seems  to 
give  in  to  the  statement  of  tlie  captain  of  the  British  ftigate  having: 
been  induced  to  land  them  from  finding  tliem  **  nnwilfinf  to  work,'^ 
and  being  in  other  respects  useless.  In  the  light  of  troublescmie  and 
expensive  incumbrances,  it  is  also  as'probable  that  the  Brilisfa  Tice- 
consul  handed  them  over  so  promptly  to  Mr.  Keene.  It  is  diAcuIt 
.  to  banisli  the  suspicion  of  a  design  at  imposition,  wheii  men,iindcrsuch 
circumstances,  were  received  and  ransomed  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  though  Mr.  Noah  may  not  be  implicated,  it  can  ntfftr, 
.  1  think,  meet  the  sanction  of  the  Governmertt.  1  am  very  cteerljr  of 
opinion  that  no  part  of  the  charge  for  them  should  be  allowed.  It  is 
enough  that  thie  public  money  has  been  expended,  upon  the  doubt- 
ful (r)  citizenship  of  Turner  and  Clark. 

4.  upon  the  fourth  and  last  question,  although  coupling  itself  whh 
tlie  general  case,  I  hate  felt  more  hesitation  than  VfOR  any  of  the 
poini9  preceding,^ 

The  conclusion  to  which  1  have  come  is,  that  the  pledge  to  Mr, 
Butter  to  pay  the  bills,  cannot,  under  all  the  circumstances,  operate  to 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lewis.  The  refusal  by  the  Department  to  accept 
ihem,  in  the  first  instance,  was,  as  1  suppose,  completely  justified.  ($) 
The  subsequent  4icceptance  was  not  from  seeing  the  instructions,  or 
the  conduct  under  them,  in  any  different  or  more  advantageooit 
lights^  but  for  reasons  cxtriusic  and  new.     It  was  from  the  provident 

(q)  Thty  l«ft  NewOrieani  in  1M6,  it  lud  th«i  bMS  thvM  ymn  linger  oar  jwia&* 
lioa.  Wothiiis  ^m*  "w^  nufwiam  Ifc^t  tiny  w»  Fwactwaa,  i<  ogyosed  ts  tU  sbIi  ■■ 
Oitht  of  tfieae  seaaea. 

*   <i^>W*ji»tMwlMTiUtl»ttlMtiTOamwcmfsirmbjcclsrorftf^^ 
if  alterMJ,  tt^p  SM  a«iv «' doabtAd  ciliwM.'* 

'*Th{f  it^MflnlTligra/qveitiM  to  b»Mit«v«Msd,«id4b*«ily«M  wUchaniMi*' 

pendent  officer  would  hare  re|>Ued  to»  uidoii  tllis^affiropriali  fMtfioallM  AllOtBSf 
<3«asnl  freli  sobb  heriutioB. 

Jt)  Mr.  Ruth  lopposri  that  th«  original  proteits  of  my  tnlls,  was  •«  coaiplsiily  joMi- 
l»**  ba  if  iiiis«!ar III  hit  hypotbefif,  tha  goTcnusaot  liacw  0  tbt  coB9imrj. 
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;ind  paramount  motive  of  keeping;  the  credit  of  the  natjoo  in  the  Me- 
diterranean firm. .  Before  payment^  this  object  was  met  by  Mr. 
Noah,  who  bad  agreed  to  appropriate,  in  discharge  of  the  bills,  ce^ 
tain  funds  lodged  in  his  hands.  This  removed  the  only  ground 
which  bad  impelled  the.  United  States  to  make  the  assumption.  The 
motive  being  at  an.end^  the  asumption  becomes  so  too.  It  v^s  not 
made  to  Mr*  Lewis  but  to  Mir.  Butler.  .  Between  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  Lewis  there  was  no  privity.  That  the  assumption  passed  to 
him  on  the  mere  footing  of  his  money  having  been  unwarranidbtyf 
used,  tdo  noi  feel  prepared  to  9ay  !!  It  had  been  deposited  with 
Mr,  Noah  aathe  pnze  agent  of  Mr.  Lewis.  This  appears  from  the 
official  letter  of  Commodore  Decatur  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
dated  July  dlst,  181^^  from  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  It  is  true  that,  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  our  Consuls'.on  the  Barbary  coast  are  not  to  en* 
gage  in  trade  with  those  States.  But  I  do  not  say  that  the  restriction 
operated  to  prevent  Mr.  Noah's  acceptance  of  the  prize  agency .•«- 
He  did  accept  it,  being  at  the  same  time  Consul^  and  in  the  former 
capacity  received  Mr.  Lewis'  funds.  He  paid  them  away  without 
authority,  and  of  his  responsibility  I  presume  there  can  be  no  ddubt. 
This,tbeayis  the  true  legal  remedy  open  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

But  Mr.  Lewis  stands  in  the  attitude  of  an  individual  to  whom  an 
injury  has  been  done.  If,  therefore,  hi^  recourse  to  Mr.  Noah  should 
not  prove  efficacious,  and  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  his 
i^ooey  having  been  applied  to  meet  9Lpublic  object,  whichX  they  were 
thmimtpee  aSmi  to  meet,  should  think  fit  to  recogni5e  a  creditor  so 
meritorious,  it  $nay  be  done  through  the  medium  of  Congress.  I 
feel  unwillinf  to  give  an  opinion  under  which  his  reimbursement 
might  take  place  by  any  powei  short  of  tliis. 

(Signed)  RICHARD  RUSH.  ^.  a 

Washington^  December  30,  I8l6. 

J  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  an  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the  original  wiiereof  is  on  file 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

S.  PLEAS0NT05r. 

Departmentof  State,  Jan.  14, 1817. 

Having  now  concluded  the  report  of  the  Attorney  General,  which 
contains  all  the  censure  originally  contemplated  by  the  Government, 
for  nothing  Is  more  sure  than  his  adherence  to  their  private  orders  and 
wishes,  what  does  liamonnt  to  ?    Divest  it  of  its  many  contradic- 

4  I  used  Mr.  Lewises  money  to  preMrre  the  credit  of  the  Uoitwl  State*.  Mr.  Lewit 
'  applies  to  the  gofernment  to  mtttore  to  Mm'the  tuni  tli^  were  eboat  payinf  Biflier  for 
ttie  seine  purpose,  when  the  Attorney  Generel  saje  diere  «i  ailiaooaiyaet  betweoi  jou 
and  the  roverofDent,  allhoafrh  we  freely  ecknowl^dge  that  your  looney  was  used  by 
Mr.  Noah,  for  Ifae  fHiUic  setvicet  to  ^|>  ap  the  public  credit ;  yet,  you  uuist  look  to  hini 
ortoCooness! 


t  I  pdd  Lawii*8  Boaey  joat  now  *«  ttawarruitably/'  but  beM  weave  told  it  was  to 
**  meet  a  public  object.'* 
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tions  and  its  fttrained  consfruetion  of  my  erdert,  it  mnvlj  de> 
dares  that  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Keene  should  notbar^  been  mppoiiit* 
edy  although  it  admits  that  I  had  a  right  t(>appoinc  somebody  f  bat  Mr. 
Rush  haa  not  told  us  why  or  wherefore  Mr.Keene  sh6uld not  have  been 
appointed,  f  have  heard  hiro  painted  in  dark  coloort  since  my  re- 
turn, but  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  and  his  measures.  I  bad  neither 
seen  him  previous  to  his  journey  to  Algiers,  nor  since.  He  wrilet 
like  a  man  of  talents.  His  mission  wn*  man  ifestlyof  benefit  to  tbe  coun- 
try,  and  if  his^subsequent  conduct  has  been  improper^.am  I  to  bbune  ? 
Then  the  ^6000  for  the  four  New-OrleaoA  men  should  not  have 
been  paid,  says  Mr.  Ruah.  Is  the  doubt  which  may  be  created  on 
the  propriety  of  paying  this  sum  to  justify  the  protest  of  my  bitts, 
the  ruin  Of  my  credit,  and  the  revocation  of  my  appointment  ?  Ooaid 
not  this  sum  be  paid  and  charged  to  my  account,  to  be  adjnsted  by 
subsequent  explanations  ?  Then  all  that  I  have  done  to  merit  this  ig- 
noble treatment,  is  legally  decided  to  be,  a  mistaken  cnnfldence  repos- 
ed, with  due  caution,  in  a  person,  and  under  competent  Botboriiy, 
and  the  admission  of  the  payment  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  on 
which  some  doubts  may  have  been  created,  and  for  which  my  bonds- 
men and  myself  were  responsible.  I  am  willing  to  abide  the  censure, 
premising,  that  wiih  the  same  instructions,  and  under  the  sane  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  justify  any  officer  pursuing  the  aame  ooorae, 
and  should  myself  adopt  the  same  measures  again* 

I  have  only  a  few  observations  more  to  make  in  this'  place.    It 
has  been  stat  ed  by  Mr.Rtish,  as  a  governing  principle,  that  whenever 
a  doubt  is  on  his  mind,  in  the  examination  of  a  legal  que^tioo,  be  al- 
ways decides  in  favor  of  the  Treasury.     1  hold  this  dpioton,  if  it  has 
been  expressed,  to  be  decidedly  unjust.    The  Attorney  General  is 
as  much  the  officer  of  th$  peop]e,aa  he  ia  of  the  Goverambht ;  and  the 
law,  which  establishes  his  office,  merely  provides,  that  the  heads  of 
Department  may  consult  him  on  legal  points;  bat  the  fnreers  of  the  tew, 
ever  contemplated  that  he  was  to  be  called  in  to  settle  theacconntaof  an 
offi<^er  on  a  foreifrn  station,  or  to  construe  instructions  issuing  from  one 
of  the  Departments;  his  duties  refer  to  replies  on  questions  strictly/e^o^ 
On  matters  of  fact,tt  is  to  Be  presumed, that  theTeapeciive  Departments 
are  capable  of  rlecidin^,  and  the  reply  of  an  Attorney  General,  isbould 
be  impartially  just,  neither  favoring  the  Government  at  the  expense 
of  the  people,  nor  a  citizen  at  the  cost  of  the  GovernmeDt.     If  we 
can  for  a  moment  presume,  that  the  duties  of  this  office,  are  to  be  bent 
to  such  purposes,  there  is  no  protection  for  the  citizen;  the  Govern- 
ment, fot  causes  best  known  lo  itself,  may  call  in  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral to  throw  obstacles  in  the   liquidation  of  any  account  they  may 
think  fit  to  select,  am'  although  it  is  our  duty  to  believe,  that  our  Go- 
vernment is  jttM,  we  cannot  avoid  reflecting  that  it  iaeofniiosed  of  men 
subject  to  frailties  and  prejudices.     What  will  a  rea8onai)le  man  be- 
lieve, when  he  reads  the  foregoing  grave  and  sage  opinion^  upoa  such 
a  plain  case,    i  f  he  belie\  cs  that  the  Department  of  State,  was  incapa* 
Uc  of  const!  yint,  its  own  instructions,  tbenhe  casts  ir  severe  teBet- 
tiou  on  its  juugUient.     If  he  thinks  the  Attorney  General  was  called 
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in  as  an  aaxUhiry ,  to  assist  by  the  qiAbte  of  leffii  «onafrudt«n»  to  in- 
jare  a  citieeD,  x\i&a  hepa^s  a  poor  complimeat  to  their  ittCagril^,  At 
aR  events^  itb  evident,  that  the  duties  of  an  Attorney  Geoerai,  are 
confined  to  a  narrow  sphere,  if  a  reference  ie  bad  to  the. original  ob> 
ject  in  the  establishment  of  his  office,  and  if  he  is  to  be  bedbooed  out  .of 
this  sphere,ait  the  specific  nod  of  theDepartments,and  to  answer  purpo- 
ses, not  Tirtudiyand  substantially  legaiy  then  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
are  wholly  abandoned  to  thecontrol  of  Government,  aod.a^ithiogis 
more  dangerous  to  the  preservation  of  our  national  character,  and 
should  be  more  promptly  diseoaSftenafieed.  J^  I  lafty  b6  a^ked, 
why  publish  these  documents  ?  Why  this  anxiety  to  clear  up  cij  cum- 
stances,  which  originally  were  not  the  objects  of  suspicion  or  distrust, 
and  which  may  have  creeled  some  conversation,  tmt  never  a  serious 
ground  for  censure  ?  I  answer  this  by  sayinpr,  that  tbe^^rotesHof  my 
bills,  and  the  revocation  of  my  appointment,  was  lioown  generally 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  among  many  ihtiusands  of  my  corcle- 
gionaries  in  Emtipe>  who-faire  be^  anxiously  waiting  to  discover 
some  proof  of  the  confidence  of  Oovernment,  which  not  having:  been 
manifested,  has  created  an  opinioi^unfiivorable  to  myself,  and  pro- 
duced  an  impression,  that  the  Government  bad  cause  to  pursue  the 
measures  they  did.  I  seek  to  show  them,  that  they  had  no  cause, 
and  that  nn  act  of  Singular  injustice,. discreditable  in  all  its  branches 
to  our  country, has  been  done;  and  then  to  satisfy  them  thai ^hi^. is 
not  the  act  of  the  people,  but  a  mere  asumption  of  authority  cm  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  Government  I  have  been  (or  eighteen  months 
a  tranquil  reader  of  all  the  charges  and  in»nnaikms,  respectiHg  my 
affairs,  in  the  joarnab  of  poNtitat  oppbnent^aiid  i  find  it  necessary 
to  check  these  unjust  sospicions.  Individuals  in  power,  may  if  ihey 
please,  injure  a  citisen  and  dnve  bim  unjustly  from  office,  but  it  is  his 
own  fault  if  they  disgrace  him.  To  show  what  injurious  suspicions 
may  grow  out  of  silniee  in  this  case,  and  what  ridiculous  misrepre- 
sentations may  occur,  I  subjoin  a  few  remarks  from  a  paper  primed 
in  thei^e  of  New^York.  Tb*  writer  addrcasea  himself  to  me  as 
^ows  :— 

From  the  fiefnMkJmmal4kfS9fieniker%0, 

<<  In  vain  Will  you  attempt  to  s«ree»  yourself  by  being  silent,  or  by 
asserting  that  Ghntonians  iiave  leagued  whh  Federalists — unless  you 
answer  salisftictdrily  the  questiuiia'Which  1  ask,  you  will  be  consider* 
ed  as  guilty,  and  treated  accordingly*— as  an  Embexder  of  Public 
Mnney. 

*'  Did  fotf  noi^  whilH  at  TwnUj  makt  use  of  two  HUNDBEn  tboot* 
SAND  DOLL  aKs  of  ufMch  ytm  caidd  nsi^  or  vfotUdnoi^  give  amy  mo- 
count  f 

<<  Were  ytm  mA  Iktevtemd  finih  a  ftroeeaaimf  and  did  yois  not 
write  a  pamphlet,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  grealmmxk^x, 
Washingion,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  him,  that  if  you  were  puMecut- 
ed  forthe  money,  it  should  be  published? 

^  Was  not  the  pamphlet  returned,  and  suppressed,  and  ym  st^end 
fO  esc<7pe.tMM  ingntnitf? 
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«nd  tatdng  into.  cofttideratioA  your  bebavjonr  sMice  yiMir  m\mfiy  is 
there  not  fQod'rcMo»vlbrlieli«vinf  tbnt  you  wereMnI  heie,  l^iiida 
few  of  the  ^^cbokespinls/'  in  €lw<:luiig  tbe  iw«{  MiflueiicA  of  tbis 
slate  ?  You  will  see,  sir,  that  I  have  net  laade  a^  accwiitieiiai  .wi|h- 
oai good ffnmd for ikmr stippoH.  Adc yciirarii; wbethftypa mniid 
notehMUeKandhnighmt^ylQUy^  were  I  leplaoe  aegf  ceefideaoe 
in  ybur  airiatingaL^' 

Ititf  ii.  ofdyone  of  tbe  few  erraie,  eri$ieg  froie.  a  cQeceainem 
of  these  faM»  1  wished  tc»  (iieveBt  the  OeKcnuMM  {rem  belog  injuied 
by  gymg  publicity  to  them,  aod  have  been  thus  to)aied  myieK  ie  a 
short  (ineefter  the  meetinf  ef  Ceagresf|  my  cenoeise  were.iiitie- 
duoed  in  the  following;  i 


Resolotion  ^Rered  in  Coogms  fay  Mr.  Taknadge,  of  Nev«Tadi. 

Resohfedy  That  the  Secretary  of  State  bSe  directed  to  coniewnbiHte 
to  this  House  a  copy  of  tbe  account  of  M.  M.  Noah^  ktte  Consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Tunis,  aod  a  copy  of  any  instructions  given  to 
bin  by  tlie  Department  of  State^  respecting  tne  ransom  of  prison- 
ers at  Algiers,  and  any  information  in  his  Department  relative  to 
the  application,  by  M.  M.  Noah,  of  any  moneys  in  his  hands  as  said 
Consul. 

BouteffBefr^emiaHweB^  Usescbjri  Dte.  IQ,  ISlfi^. 
The  Committee  of  Claimato  whom  was  referred  tin  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  tbe  case  ef  Winslow  and  Htmy  .LewM,- 

REPORT, 

Thaton  the  I4di  ef  February  last,  ibe  petUioiiaf  the  alowsaid  per- 
sons was,  with  theacooaopanying  documeotii  referred  to  the  SaiBre- 
tary  of  State:  that  in  eompibnce  ^ttb  the  said  Resolutions^  the  Se- 
retary  has  submitted  to  the  House  the  following,  which  the  Coitamtl- 
tee  beg  leave  to  adept  as  a  part  of  their  Report. 

<<  The  Secretary  of  State,  lo  whoa  by  a  Resolution  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  o(  tbe  14tb  of  January  last,  was  referred  the  claim 
of  Winslow  and  Henry  Lewb,  has  tbe  honor  of  submitting  thereon 
tbe  following  Report : — 

(<  That  in  the  year  1815,  the  sum  of  $2lfil  3  06,  the  property  of 
the  petitioners,  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  M.  M.  Noah^  Consul 
ofthe  United  Slates  at  Tunis*  The  money  had  been  paid  by  tbe 
Bey  of  Taois  under  an  agreement  with  Commodore  Debtor  tejo- 
demnify  the  p^titianaas  for  the  loss  of  two  prises  captured  don^  lite 
war  with  Qreat  Britain,  and  which  having  been  carried  inte  that 
port,  had  been  by  his  directions  delivered  af^to  the  British  Goverip* 
ment.  The  money  thus  deposited  was  appropriated  hy  Mr.  Noah  to 
another  object — namely,  to  pay  certain  Bills  of  £xchafige  drs^m  by 
him  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners  at  Algiers,  represertt^  by  him  to 
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•have  been  aoiiiorised^  Iqrthe  Deptrtumat  of  Sliteyand  for  which 
he  had  prerkmsly  drawn  Billa  upon  the  DoparcmeDt|  wfaioh  had  bceh 
li^ateated,  ftirf  fiit  wkieh  0ftehoard»  froviihni  wmdetermined  to  be 
fnddey  and  tte  payment  of  which  was  tnpereeckd  by  this  appUcatioa 
of  fhe  ftittdaof  the  peiiiionen  to  that  object 

f'  How  fat  the  condifet  of  Mn  Noah  in  the  tranmelion  connected 
with  the  drawing  of  thetebitla  waa  warromod  IgF  Ae  fantractioni  and 
Authority  he  had  received^  it  were  superfluous  now  to  inquire.  That 
the  money  belonging  to  the  petitioners  deposited  in  the  chancery  of 
the  Consulate  was  applied  to  other  pwrposeSi  lor  whidi  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  deemed  itadf  reaponsMe,  and  the  (A- 
j€dt  of  which  wmi  the  redempHim  qfchiaaem  ofikeu  Staieffrom  AU 
gerine  captkHy  ttevrPAiw.  The  Seeretary  of  State  therafore  re- 
spectfully Reports  it  as  his  opinion  that  Ae  claUn  of  die  petitioners  is 
just,  and  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
whose  sanction  is  esaeHtial  for  its  admission  to  seftlenient  at  the 
'Treasury* 

(Signed)  JOHN  C^INCY  ADAMS." 

AN  ACT, 

For  the  reUefof  Winstaw  and  Henry  Lewis. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Repreeentativee  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America,  in  Congreee  assembled,  That  the  proper 
accounting  officers  of  the  Ti^eosury  f>epartment,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  settle,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  just  and  reasitmable,  the  claim  of  Winslow'  and  Henry  Lewis  for 
moneys  deposited  in  the  hands  of  M.  M.  Noah,  late  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Tunis,  and  which  may  have  been  applied,  hy  the 
said  M.  M.  Noah,  for  the  payment  of  certain  Bills  of  Exchange 
drawn  by  said  Noah  on  the  Department  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
ransoming  AMmcAN  PatsoNsas  at  Aloiejis*  Promded,  That 
the  sura  to  he 'allowed  shall  not  exceed  Mxteen  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety'isix  dollars  and  forty^iiine  cents. 

H-  CLAY, 
Spedbtrof  the  HoQse  ofRepresentatives. 
JOHN  OAILLARD, 
President  of  the  Senate  Protempore. 
January  22d,  1818— Approved. 

JAM£S  MONROE. 

Now  how  stands  my  account  ?  My  account  cnrrent  originaUy 
presented  to  Government  was  $2S,974  82.  The  Department  of 
Stafe  €uts  off'the  Agency  at  Algiors^  nnd  passer  ^52  2  6  58,  and  sus- 
pends ^1664  ibr  vouchers*  Congress  allows  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  f  16,996  49,  and  this  together  maites  $23,277.    How  far 

•  HbdMr.  AdrtMtefond  tottiy  utiioritj  in  hto  daMHinflait*  he  w#iild  bftv«  foimd 
thM  OCT  lapreMatfttioBt  wen  comet,  lie  thovld  hare  kid  my  Mthori^  WMonqnes- 
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was  tkii  frQBiviy^rtginal  chiin  ? '"  Wb«rtfore  fhis^cer^Mlkm  of 
appouiauent  ?     This  injury  to  the  character  ai|d  ti^^  of  a  t 
and  tbacre<lit of  tiM  Union?    Let  them  aoswar. 


.No.  yi.    • 

Religitm.  That  the  subject  of  religion  $h#q|d  «rer  haire  coi»- 
manded  the  oficidf  notice  of  the  Government  ef  the  Uitited  States 
cannot  Ml  to  create  the  greatest  surprise,  When  a  reference  is  had 
to  the  Consti^tion'  of  the  United  States,  and  e()ually  so  te  the  eo- 
iifgbtened  state  of  the  thncs.  In  the  war  (briudependeoce  the  Je«rs  weft 
unanimous  in  their  aealous  co-operation,  and  we  find  them  holding 
a  hi^h  rank  in  the  army,  and  fighfm'g  for  liberty  with  a  |^Hantry 
worthy  of  the  descendants  of  Joshua,  David  and  Maccabees^'  A^er 
theadopfiion  of  the  Constitutiaa  we  see  them  on  thfc  bench  aa  judges, 
in  the  legislatures  as  members,  and  assisting  the  government  jn 
gloomy  periods,  to  regulale  and'^trengthen  the  finandid  mtem.  In 
all  the  relations  of  life  as  fathers,  husbands  and  citizens,  I  persoade 
myself  that  they  yield  to  no  $ect,  and  they  have  ever  been  disttngnisb- 
ed  for  their  liberal  sentiments  towards  fvery.denomina^on  of  elNrb* 
tians.  In  the  late  war  we  find  many  Jews  in  the  ranks  as  soldiers 
and  holding  commissions.  We  hear  of  them  wounded  aeteifty  id 
the  battles  at  the  north,  and  galiandy  supporting  their  country  in  the 
south.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ffxpect  that  under  all  these  cir- 
cwnstances,  the  officers  of  government  will  coafqrm  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  treat  them  with  a  delicacy  becoming  freemen.  It  is 
not,  however  to  satisfy  the  braelites  in  this  country  that  1  notice 
this  subject ;  they  are  capable,  of  defiuiding  their  own  rights,  but  it 
is  done  to  prove  to  the  Jews  in  Europe,  who  hav^  great  comniercial 
connexions  with  the  United  States,  and  are  capable  of  serving  €>r  in- 
juring us,  that  this  act  of  intolerance  of  which  1  have  had  so  much 
reason  to  complain,  is  not  the  act  of  the  people,  is  not  wanalHed  or 
approved  by  tiiem.but  it  is  the  simple  mandate  of  the  Executive  officer 
or  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  either  under  an  imaginary  right,  or 
gratify in<(  a  prejudice  which  I  reluctantly  believe  has  had  some 
small  influence  in  dictating  the  measure. 

I  her<pwith  subjoin  copies  of  letters  addressed  from  the  three  Presi- 
dents.of  t!)e  United  States  to  me,  in  acknowledgement  of  ah  historical 
Djscour^  respecting  the  Jews.  I'hese  letters  will  be  read  witl|  inte- 
rest's evincing  the  opinion  of  men  worthy  of  having  weight  in-tbe 
civilized  world.  I  have  nothing  to  offer  from  Mr.  Monroe,  but  I 
wish  to  do  biro  aovejostice  tbaji  he  has  done  me,  by  expressioc;  it 
aa  my  bf'iieftbat  his  sentiments  concur  with  his  illustrious  predeces- 
aort,aahou;!h  his  lesterto  me  at  Tunis  would  seem  to  hold  foc<h:a 
difiorent  opinion. 
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Cop!fqfakii^fromTJkmaMJeffersm,B9i.daUd, 

SiR,-^I  thank  you  for  the  DIscoarse  on  the  consecration  of  the  Sy- 
nagogue in  your  city,  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  ftvor  me. 
I  have  read  it  with  pleasure  and  instruction,  having  ieamt  froa  it 
.  some  valuable  facts  in  Jewish  history  which  I  did  not  know  before. 
Your  sect,  by  its  sufferings,  has  famished  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
universalspirtt  of  neligiousintolerance  inherentin  every  sect,  disclaim- 
ed by  all  while  feeble,  and  practised  by  all  when  in  power.  Our  laws 
luure  applied  the  only  antidote  to  this  vice,  protecting  our  religious,  as 
they  do  our  civil  rights,  by  putting  all  on  an  equal  footing.  But  more 
remains  to  be  done ;  for  although  we  are  free  by  the  law,  we  are  not 
so  in  practice  ,*  public  opinion  erects  itself  into  an  Inquisition,  and 
4*xecqses  its  office  with  as  much  fanaticism  as  fans  the  flames  of  an 
AMita  defe.  The  prejudice  still  scowling  on  your  section  of  our  re- 
ligion, although  the  elder  one,  cannot  be  unfelt  by  yourselves  ;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  individual  dispositions  will  at  length  mould  them- 
selves to  the  model  of  the  law,  and  consider  the  moral  basis  on  which 
all  our  religions  rest,  as  the  rallying  point  which  unites  them  in  a 
eomnuHi  interest ;  while  the  peculiar  dogmas  branching  from  it^  are 
tiie  exclusive  concern  of  the  respective  sects  embracing  them,  and  no 
rightfttisubject  of  notice  to  any  other;  public  opinion,  needs  reforma* 
tion  on  that  point,  which. would  have  the  further  happy  edect,  of  do- 
^ng  away  the  hypocritical  maxiii>of  *^  iniutet  lubetyforUid  moris,^* 
Nothing,  I  think,  would  be  so  likely  to  effect  this,  as  to  vour  sect 
particuhirly,  as  the  more  careful  attention  to  education,  which  you 
recommend,  and  which,  placing  its  members  on  the  equal  and  com- 
mandmg  bei^ches  of  science,  will  exhibit  them  as  equal  objects  of  re- 
spect and  favor.  I  sahite  you  with  great  respect  and  esteem* 
(Signed)  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

M.  M.  Noah,  £sq.        .    ,:   .  . 

Copy  of  a- letter  from  Jame9  Madiwm^  Esq.m  theaame  euhfecty 

dcUedf 

MontpeUeTf  May  15, 18ia. 

Stft, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  oth,  with  the  eloquent  dis- 
course delivered  at  the  consecration  of  the  Synagogue.  Having  ever 
regarded  the  freedom  o(  religious  opinions  and  worship  as  equally 
belonging  to  every  sect,  and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it  as  the  best 
human  provision  for  bringing  all,  either  into  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, or  into  that  mutual  diarity  which  is  the  only  proper  substitute, 
I  observe  with  pleasure  the  view  you  give  of  the  spirit  in  which 
your  sect  paitake  of  the  common  blessings  afforded  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  laws. 

As  your  foreign  mission  took  place  whilst  I  was  in  the  administra- 
tion, k  cannot  but  be  agreeable  to  me  to  learn,  that  your  accounts 
have  been  clos«;d  in  a  manner  so  favorable  to  you.  And  I  kne#  too 
well  the  justice  and  candor  of  the  present  executive  to  doubt  that  an  offi- 
cial preservation,  will  be  readily  allowed  to  explanations  necessary  to 
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proleot  jour  chanieter)  agamst  the  efiectof  any  knpresmos  y/fhtntrtr 
ascertained.  U>  be  erroneous.    It  was  certaio,  tbat  your  religious  pro- 
feitton  was  well  knowo  at  the  time  you  received  your  comiAis$lon; 
and  ^tio  itself  U  could  not  be  a  motive  io  }our  recal.* 
'    (Signed)  JAMES  MADISON. 

Copy  of  a  letter  f  torn  John  Adams j  &q>  dated, 

Qidncy,  My  31,  tRl^- 

Sir,— Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  polite  and  obliging  favour 
of  the  24th,  and  especially  for  the  Discourse  inclosed.  I  know  not 
when  I  have  read  a  more  liberal  or  a  more  elegant  compositioD. 

You  have  not  extended  your  ideas^of  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  the  liberty  of  conscience,  both  in  religion  and  phiKisopby,  &f- 
ther  than  I  do.    Mine  are  limited  only  by  morals  and  propriety. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  be  acquainted  with  several  gentiemeD  of 
your  nation,  and  to  transact  business  with  some  of  them^  whom  I 
found  to  be  men  of  as  liberal  minds,  as  much  honor,  probity,  genero* 
sity  and  good  breeding,  as  any  I  have  known  m  any  sect  ot  leKgkm 
or  philosophy. 

I  wish  your  nation  raary  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  cidsens 
in  every  country  of  the  world.  This  country  has  done  much.  I 
wish  it  may  do  more ;  and  annul  every  narrow  idea  in  religion,  go- 
vernment, and  commerce.  'Let  the  wits  Joke;  the  pblloaophers 
sneer  ?  What  then  ?  It  has  pleased  the  Providence  of  the  ^' first 
cause,''  the  universal  cause,  that  Abraham  should  give  refigion,  not 
only  to  Hebrews,  but  to  Christians  and  Madiometans,  &e  greatest 
part  of  the  modern  civilized  world. 

(Signed)  JOHN  ADAMS* 


No.  vn. 

t  publish  the  following  letter  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  It  was 
addressed  by  the  Bey  of  Tunis^  Hamouda  Packa,  to  a  Consul  of  .the 
United  States,  who  remained  there  many  vears,  and  was  treated  by 
our  governi&eht  with  deference  and  confidence*  I  have  great  satis- 
faction in  adding  that  he  was  no  Jew,  and  much  regret  to  say  that 
he  wa«  a  native  Ameritan,  Had  the  Bey  written  roe  such  a  letter,  I 
should  then  have  believed  that  ft  was  time  to  lecal  nc  on  account  of 
my  religion. 

"Sta — The  English  consul  has  represented  tohiseicellency,  the 
Bey,  that  you  had  entered  his  house,  and  had,  in  his  preaence,  vio- 
lently heaien  an  English  street,  Yoaare  well  awaie,  sir,  that  yon, 
nor  no  other  person,  has  a  right  to  act  in  that  manner ;  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  excellency  to  have  seat  a  mameluke,  and  have 
brought  you  before  him ;  but  as  the  English  consul  says  he  will  par* 
dm  you,  his  excellency  has  countermanded  the  order. 

*  Vtd^Mn  Monroe's l«tt€r,  delircred  tome  bjCommodoveDecatilKe  \  tbemoflirt  yi 
there  predicated  on  religion. 
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«  I  am  ordered  by  his  excellency  fo  tMl  you,  that  If  yoa  at^mpT to 
beat  any  person,  other  in  your  own  house,  or  In  the  square  ;  orio 
<:ommit  any  such  blackguard  acU^hewUliieyoUy  nedk  and  heeU^  ami 
send  vou  on  board  of  a  ship  to  your  oum  country.  If  any  person  has 
wronged  youy  complaint  is  to  be  made  to  his  excellency.  It  is  not 
for  you  to  do  justice  j  and  his  excellency  says,  such  conduct  does  no 
honor  U^pu^noryo«rgov.rnn.eo..  ^,^^,^^0  gTINCA. 

Uo  the  Aroerlpan  Consul.'' 


BLACK  SEA. 


"To 


1  have  been  long  impressed  with  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
.evening  a  commercial  intercouree  with  the  Black  'Sea,  and  for  that 
purpose  of  having  an  understanding  with  the  Ottoman  Porie.— 
When  I  was  in  Tunis,  an  Ambassador  from  the  Grand  Seignor  arri- 
ved there  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  representations  relative  to 
Austrian  vessels.  When  at  leisure  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Wm.  He  could  not,  for  a  length  of  time,  discover  to  what  nation  I 
belonged ;  and  he  asked  if  our  territories  were  near  Muscovy.  A  fter 
someexplanationsy  he  said,  I  know  now  who  you  are — ^you  belong 
to  the  new  world.  Conversing  on  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Se^ 
Jie  en<piired  why  our  government  had  net  an  agent  at  the  Porte,  and 
assured  me  that  from  our  situation  and  .perfect  independence  of  Eur 
ropean  control,  that  our  influence  would  be  extensive.  As  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  was  jio  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  it  as  well  as  other  nations,  if  W£  .traded  honestly.  He  asked 
many  questions  relative  to  our  maritime  force  and  commerce,  and 
recommended  that  a  minister  should  be  appointed  who  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  valuable  privileges. 

Situated  as  we  are  at  present,  with  a  large  portion  of  our  tonna^ 
unemployed,  requiring  at  the  same  lime  active  services  for  our  sea- 
men, it  is  unquestionably  our  policy   to  show  the  American  flag  iii 
every  quarter  which  ipay  be  visited  by  other  nations,  and  with  alau- 
dible  enterprise  to  push  our  commerce   wherever  it  can  be  introdu- 
ced.   Upwards  of  1500  vessels  sail  from  the  Black  Sea  annually.— 
The  commerce  of  the  ancients  seems  to  be  revived  in  that  fertile 
quarter,  and  it  is  very  humiliating  to  our  spirit  and  enterprise  to 
know  that  not  one  American  vessel  is  to  be  seen  amidst  those  of 
every  other  nation.    I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  information 
respecting  the  ports  in  that  Sea,  and  particularly  Odessa,  and  have 
received  from  Mr.  Robert  Stevens,  jun.  who  is  now  in  Europe,  ma-* 
ny  Interesting  facts  respecting  that  quarter  of  the  World,  besides  re- 
ferring to  modern  writers  on  the  subject.    I  have  collected  informal 
tion  which  I  confidently  befieve  will  be  read  with  interest  5  and  in  re* 
ference  to  the  commerce  of  that  Sea,  it  will  be  observed,  that  what 
\ye,claim,  and  can,  unrivalled  maintain,  is  apportion  of  the  carrying 
trade f  aS  employment  for  our  |onnage  and  seamen,  and  there  is  ao 
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*  Soobt  from  the  character  of  our  vessels,  and  tlie  eiUerprite  of  twvi- 

fitors,  that  in  a  short  time  the  American  flag  woutd  be  the  mosf  in- 
uentialin  that  quarter.    I  proceed  no«f  to  give  SDine  nocomit  of 
.  the  port  of  Odessa,  being  the  most  important,  and  rapidly  inereaaiiig, 
in  that  fertile  quarter  of  die  world. 

'^  Upwards  of  three  hundred  years  have  elapsed  ailic%  the  TWks 
became  masters  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  nntU  within  a  dtetc  period 
they  have  remmned  its  exclusive  possessors.  Commerce,  which 
formerly  spread  its  benefits  throughout  these  eouoQies,  ww  at  diat 
epoch  driven  from  tfience;  continnal  wars,  the  most  despotic  of  go- 
vernments, and  the  licensed  pillage  committed  hy  Itsoficcss^  dimi- 
nished population,  and  destroyed  agriculture ;  nothhig  wm  sieeii  on 
\  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  wandering  Sanditti !  Pe- 
ter the  first  determined  to  civilise  his  empire,  and  he  caUed  cora- 
Inerce  to  his  assistance;  he  succeeded  in  his  establisfameotr  tathe 
Baltic,  and  wished  to  make  similar  ones  in  the  Euzioe  Sea,  bat  ad- 
verse occurrences  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  plaHw,  and  k  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  preserve  Tangadrok  in  the  Sea  of 
Asoph. 

It  was  reserved  for  Catharine  the  2d,  to  realise  these  profectf  by 
conquest,  and  to  Alexander,  by  his  wisdom,  bis  moderation,  and 
liis  justice  in  governing,  to  place  these  provinces  in  thelrpreRtit  flou- 
tishing  and  happy  condition. 

Previous  to  die  conauest  of  these  countries,  which  now  coasprise 
what  is  properly  caHed  New  Russia,  solitude  and  steritity  reigned  in 
these  immense  plains,  now  populous  and  fertile  ;  and  these  exten- 
sive tracts,  now  ab6unding  with  productions  of  the  'first  necessity, 
were  then  decupled  by  hordes  of  wandeilag  Tartars,  who  were 
obliged  to  roam  froib  place  to  place,  In  order  to  find  occaoional  pil- 
lage wherewith  to  support  themselves  and  horses. 

The  Treaty  of  Kainarojoy,  2l8t  July,  1774,  began  this  happy 
change ;  by  a  condition  in  this  treaty,  and  the  explicative  caBvenrioa 
in  17799  Russian  ships  were  permitted  freely  to  navigate  the  Black 
Sea,  by  passing  the  Dardanelles;  Russia  havbg  no  port  to  profit  by 
this  advantage,  chose  one  on  the  Dnieper  where  she  might  eatabfish 
commerce  and  a  military  marine,  which  she  intended  fron  beaeeforth 
to  have  in  the  Black  S^.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the 
town  of  Cherson  was  commenced  in  1778,  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  at  17  leagues  from  its  mouth.  The  Empress  granted  many 
privileges  to  this  establishmeift,  which  attracted  many  strangenand 
a  considerable  commierce. 

Its  commercial  relations  beginning  with  Constantinople  and  the 
Archlpel^,  extended  to  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  and  other 
places.  The  articles  of  imporutioo  and  exportation  were  die  same 
10  are  now  comprised  in  the  commerce  of  Odessa- 

The  productions  of  the  interior  of  the  most  part,  descended  by  the 
Dnieper,  and  foreig^n  vessels  of  easy  draft  ascended  this  river  as  far 
as  Cheirson.  Those  drawhag  more  than  6  feet,  however,  were 
efatigtd  to  stop  and  discharge  partoftheir  cargoes  at  Gloabow,  a  yil- 
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lage  6  Ieti§iw»  below.  Fr»ai  the  monlli  of  Octol>er  uotilAfori^li,  tbie 
riterismtich  obfllnicted  by  the  ice^  the  breaking  up  of  which  is  fre* 
qiendy  dangerous,  so  that  coaaioerce  could  only  be  safely  carried 
on  seven  months  in  the  year.  To  these  evib  wese  added  many 
others,  particularly  the  Insalubrity  of  the  air  at  Cherson ;  owing  to 
these  olrcomstaaGes  it  was  proposed  to  make  another  choice,  which 
at  that  period  was  impossible  on  account  of  the  political  state  of  the 
country.  However,  the  commerce  of  Cherson  daily  increased.-^ 
The  commercial  treaty  <;pncluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  on 
ihe  lOtb  June,  178S,  consolidated  its  success  and  prepared  addition- 
al advantages  ;  for  it  was  hardly  known  that  Austria  had  obtained 
the  same  favoc  from  the  Porte,  as  by  the  treaty  of  24th  February, 
1784,  Aiis^ian  ships  were  assimilated  with  those  of  Russia  in  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  Commerce  now  took  rapid 
strides,  already  more  than  300  vessels  were  employed,  Austrian  and 
Russian,  in  the  trade  of  Galatz,  by  the  Danube,  to  Cherson,  by  xhe 
Dnieper  and  even  of  Caflb,  now  became  the  possession  of  Russia  by 
the  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  Crimea,  which  Kham,  Chahim  Gueray 
made  in  1783,  to  the  Empress  with  the  approbation  of  the  Por|e. — 
Bot  the  war  of  1787,  between  this  latter  power  and  the  two  Iniperi- 
al  Courts,  paralysed  this  growing  commerce. 

Peaoe  concluded  between  the  Porte  and  Austria,  27th  July,  1790^ 
restored  something  of  its  incipient  vigor,  hut  it  was  not  until  after 
the  coneiosion  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1792,  that  this  restoration 
could  be  conndered  as  permanent,  and  tending  to  that,  degree  ot 
prosperity  it  has  at  present  attained.  By  this  treaty  of  peace^  •  Rus- 
sia extended  her  frontiers  from  the  Bog  to  the  Dniester,  the  year 
following  she  acquired  by  the  last  partition  of  Poland,  tliose  provin^ 
ceewliich  are  nearest  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  new  stiteofafiairs, 
the  inconveniences  of  Cherson  presented  themselves  with  .peculiar 
-  force,  and  the  acquist^n  of  so  many  fertile  provinces  in  Polaixl,  re- 
quired a  debouche  for  their  prodoetiona  more  immediate  than  that  of 
Cherson* 

•     The  Bay  of  a  Tartarian  village  called  Kidjabey  was  deemed  leligi- 
ble  for  these  purposes* 

This  Bay  is  situated  in  Lat.  46,  55,  north,  Lon.  29,  2,  east  fiom 
Paris,  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester.  All  its  possessions 
at  diis  time,  consisted  of  a  small  Tartar  fort  and  a  few  miserable  huts, 
but  the  Bay  had  from  remote  time  always  proved  a  secure  haven  tu 
winter  in  for  those  vessels  which  navigated  the  Black  Sea.  This  new 
establishment  occupied  the  continual  solicitude  of  the  £mpres,s  iu 
1796,  she  gave  it  the  name  of  Odessa,  and  confemred  on  it  ;many 
(Trivtleges,  which  attracted  a  population  and  a  flourishing  trade* 

From  the  death  of  the  Empressin- 179$,  nntil  the  accession  of 
Alexander,  neither  circumstances  nor  perhaps  the  views  or  means  of 
(Tovemmentwere  favorable  to  the  progress  of  Odsasa,on  the  contra- 
ry, it  was  retrogftding  in  importance.  Tlie  treaty  of  Liinerville,  giv- 
ing peace  to  the  continent,  Alexander  the  first  ascended  the  throne. 
Shortly  after  the  existing  differences  between  England  -and  Russia 
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n^ere  termiiiatedy  atid  her  commercial  relations  wift  France  kho  fe» 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  was  shortly  terminated. 
The  beginning  of  the  sabsequent  year,  followed  that  of  France,  wUh 
the  Porte,  by  whiclr  French  vessels  were  assimilated  with  diose  of 
the  most  favored  nations  in  Turkey,  ahd  obtained  in  conaeqitence 
the  liberty  of  a  free  navigation  Sn  the  WaA  Sea. 

Bhortly  afterwards  Ae  E^eli^h,  the  Prussians,  Neapolitaas,  Ragu- 
stos,  Dutch,  and  the  Republic  of  (he  seven  Islands/  obtained  the 
same  SRlvant^ei 

This  memorable  epoch  freed  the  Black  Sea,  in'  a  great  degree,  'from 
the  idominion  of  the  Turks ;  it  became  the  common  domain,  and 
Odessa  the  centre  of  vast  speculations.  The  Russian  goyerament 
occupying  itself  with  success,  and  with  a  paternal  solicitude^  watch- 
ed overtlieir  rising  country,  and  encouraged  its  •commercial  prospe* 
rity  by  granting,  particularly  (o  Odessa,  many  important  privileges, 
and  in  1803,  his  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  was  appointed 
<jrovernor  General,  whh  extensive  powers. 

This  year  900  vessels  entered  the  Black  Sea,  536  of  whicb  came 
to  Odessa;  these  vessels  were  in  ballast,  many,  however,  brou^ 
various  goads  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  of  the  Levant. 

Their  return  cargoes  consisted  entirely  of  wheat,  which  was  at 
that  time  t|ie  only  article  demanded,  and  the  only  one  which  Odessa 
could  then  furnish,  not  having  established  her  present  commetcial 
relations  with  the  interior  of  the  Empire.  This  wheat  was  Aimisfaed 
by  the  government  of  Podolia,  Vohliiiia,  Kiow,  and  by  that  of  Cher- 
son  ^  the  three  first  transporting  it  by  land,  the  latter  by  boats  which 
^N^cended  the  Dnieper  and  dehvered  their  cargoes  in  the  roads  of 
Odessa. 

A  fortunate  aspect  of  affairs  increased  the  population  eonsidesafily, 
and  in  1805,  it  exceeded  8000  souls,  but  the  city  was  not  more  than 
modelled ;  it  was  composed  of  a  fyw  houses,  badly  built,  and  incom- 
modious, hardly  a  good  ware-house  /or  the  storeage  of  merchandise, 
fio  public  establishments,  very  imperfect  quarantine  regulations,  and 
only  a  single  wharf  or  mde,  which  feebly  Weltered  the  ships  from 
the  south-east  winds,  which  are  frequently  dangerous.  Govera- 
ment  enlightened  in  its  views,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the^ty  with 
-a  solicitude  peculiarly  paternal.  Having  already  granted  a  revenue 
in  allowing  it  the  profits  of  farming  the  manufacture  of  brandy  for  its 
^wn  consumption,  as  well  as  granting  it  the  loan  of  its  Custom-Hoctse 
xeyenaes,  new  funds  were  assigned  to  it,  in  order  to  meet  contin- 
gent expenses,  and  furthermore  a  certain  sum  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Committee  of  Adminstratlon  to  lend  at  an  interest  of  six 
per  cent,  per  annum  to  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  would  empk>y 
it  in  building.  Inconsequence  of  this  facility  and  thi;  benefits  of  a 
^  4*rowing  commerce,  the  city  became  instantly  improved,  commodious 
"  dwellings  and  ware-houses  were  now  erected,  a  Caaaretto  and  new 
fcole  were  added,  foundations  of  a  Russian  Cathedral  and  of  a  Catho- 
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He  Cburclr  were  iKgaa,  a  VwbUt  Senunaxr  of  leaming^  an  H<mital, 
a  Theatre,  and  in  general  all  these  estabUsimients  and  edifices^wbicb, 
now  completed)  rank  Odessa  with  other  European  cities. 

The  environs  attracted  at  the  same  time  the  attentioa  of  the  Admi-^ 
nistrationi  in  establishing  maav  colonies  of  Bnlgarians,  Hungarians, 
SclavoDians,  and  Germans,  who  abandoning  their  own  countries^ 
found  one  in  New  Russia.  Those  who  were  Agriculturalists  were 
distrf bdted  in  the  country,  forming  each  their  respeorife  HUageiu  In 
Older  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  newcoBMrs,  wba  were  fovs 
the  most  part  destitute  of  means,  advances  in  cattle  and  instemnents 
of  !iusbandry,were  made  to  the  one  class,  and  houses  and  work««h<H» 
were  provided  for  the  other.  The  value  of  these  advances  were  to 
revert  to  government  in  twenty  years,  and  to  commence  from  the 
tenth  year  of  the  arrival  of  each  inhabitant  War  suddenly  breaking 
^ut  in  1S03,  between  France  and  England,  surprised  the  adminis- 
tration of  Odessa,  in  the  midst  of  its  important  labors,  its  zeal  was, 
however,  not  discouraged,  and  its  iutelligence  suggested  with  rea- 
son, that  the  navigation  of  neutrals,  the  interest  and  the  necessities 
of  Europe,  would  give  a  great  activity  to  the  commerce  of  this  Mart. 
In  1804,  this  predication  was  realised  ;  the  wars  in  Italy,  the  trou« 
bles  in  Egypt,  end  along  the  coast  of  Barbary,  tlie  prohibition  against 
the  expor^don  of  wheats  from  Hungary,  had  draitted  or  slmt  up 
the  granaries  of  Europe,  it  was  only  through  Odessa,  that  her  wants 
could  be  supplied,  and  this  year  449  vessels  loaded  there  with  that 
article,  which  was  paid  for^half  in  merchandize^  and  half  in  ready 
money. 

Ezportatioos  of  wheat  made  in  1804  to  Spain  and  other  countries, 
having  produced  a  medhim  profit  of  80  per  cent.larger,operations  were 
entered  into  in  1805,  during  which  year  there  arriv^  643  vessels. 
In  1806  political  circumstances  becoming  unfavorable  to  the  navi^^- 
of  neutrals,  the  commmercial  relations  of  this  port,  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  experienced  a  depression  )  in  effect  this  year  only  279  ves- 
sels entered,  but  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  exempt  from  these 
obstacles,  and  by  this  new  event,  regaining  what  it  lost  by  the  po- 
litical difficulties  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  gave  new  extension  to  its 
relations  with  Odesisa,  which  having  become  the  centre  of  a  nume- 
rous population,  offered  a  considerable  opening  for  foreign  merchan- 
dises, for  those  of  the  Levant  in  particular.  Towards  the  close  of' 
this  year  commerce  felt  the  rupture  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
which  broke  out  soon  after  Jnto  an  open  war,  and  suspended  ait  its 
foreign  relations,  the  occupation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  by 
Russian  troops,  opened  a  new  field  of  speculation,  whilst  in  ano- 
ther manner  the  commerce  of  Odessa  recovered  from  its  momentary 
inaction,  by  the  high  prices  obtained  fur  its  importations  ware- 
housed before  and  since  the  war,  and  from  the  low  rates  at  which 
the  productions  of  the  country  were  procurable. 

The  treaty  of  Tilset  causing  an  armistice  between  Russia  and  Turn- 
key, by  which  means  in  Sept.  1807,n)any  expeditions  were  entered  in-' 
to  and  shipments  of  wheat  and  other  ardcles  of  impoilatlon. 
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Tbeitaaon  p«Ktc«lady  faraed  Ms  w^  branch  of  cofff^^fCf, 
darinc  the  three  last  aHMithsof  this  year  navigation  was  as  secure  m 
this  ^a  as  diiriof  the  tttminer  months;  the  amount  of  cxportations 
and  importations  might  be  esUmated  at  three  mabons  of  rubles. 

War  and  the  subsequent  suspcasion  of  all  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  caused  a  mutual  reciprocity  of  wants  ; 
Turkey  J)articiaarly,  deprived  of  the  toilow,  butter,  wheat,  &e-  which 
had  beenformerly  furnished  her  by  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  was  in 
extremewantofthese  commodities  J  the  wheat  of  the  Morea  could 
not  arrive  at  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  blockade  of  the  Dar- 
danelies.  The  commerce  of  Egypt  was  cut  off.  Anarchy  reigned 
in  Anatolia  ?  These  powerful  causes^added  to  many  others,  reduced 
Ckmstantinople,  Smyrna,  aud  other  places  of  the  Levant,  to  the  ne- 
cessity  of  depending,  as  its  last  resource,  upon  the  Russian  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  for  their  supplies,  thus  was  the  year  1808  rendered  ar. 
briUiant  one  for  commerce  to  Odessa.  Thb  city  alone  received  and 
dispatched  thb  year  399  ships,  which  fiimished  her  with  arucles  of 
the  Levant  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  rubles  for  consumption, 
and  about  ten  millions  entered  for  transit,  it  is  computed  that  her 
cxportations  thb  year  were  nearly  six  millions  in  Russum  produce 
stich  as  wheat,  tallow,  butter,  candles,  caviar,*  and  variona  other  ar- 
licles  hitherto  unknown  as  exporu. 

The  very  circumstances  which  paralysed  commerce  elsewhere  this 
year,  acted  upon  Odessa  in  an  inverse  ratio,  by  openmg  a  new  branch 
of  trade,  the  transit  of  cotton  and  other  merchandise  from  Europe, 
by  the  Levant  through  it  to  Brodi,  Vienna,  &c.  Sec.  and  mceverta. 

At  thb  epoch  could  one  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  these  coun- 
tries, one  of  those  Tartars,  who  twenty  years  before  wandered  mthe 
deserts  of  Bessarabia,  have  been  suddenly  transported  to  this  city,  wit- 
nessing the  public  and  private  prosperity,  the  elegance  and  grandeur 
of  surrounding  objects,  he  could  not  but  beUeve  that  be  was  vicwmg 
the  works  of  enchantment. 

The  air  of  Odessa  b  sharp  and  wholesome,  the  streets  wide  and  aX 
Tight  angles,  all  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  most  of  them  from 
two  to  three  stories,  after  the  European  taste. 

The  ware-houses  are  sufficient  to  contain,  in  the  city  alone,  more 
than  300,000  schetverts  of  wheat;  in  addition  to  which,  secure  stone 
cellars  are  very  common.  The  population  at  this  time  (1818)  of 
Odessa  is  40,000  souls ;  the  births  are  after  a  ratio  of  two  for  every 
fifty,  each  year;  the  environs  for  20  leagues,  comprimg  from  35  to 
40  villages,  contain  an  additional  population  of  25  to  35,000,  fumisu 
the  city  with  all  its  vegetables;  fruiU,  and  also  many  articles  of  com- 
merce, such  as  butter,  tallow,  wool,  and  upwards  of  100,0(K)  sdiei- 
verts  of  hard  wheat,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.  The  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry  tree  has  attained  to  a  perfection,  which  has  already  been 
productive  to  the  proprietors.  The  attention  paid  to  the  wool  trade 
has  been  so  great  that  one  of  the  eslabiishments  situated  at  20  versia 

»  (!aviar— Si.awn  or  roes  of  slurgcojis,  mud*  into  c»Um  oftn  inch  thick  and  »houi 
a  hancmirra<kh,  >uluJ,  and  dried  m  ^c  sum. 
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from  'OJcssa,  has  engaged  to  Ajrnish  in  ftie  course  of  two  years,  3000 
Merino  rams^  which  the  government  are  to  distribute  to  various  per- 
sons granting  them  facilities  for  tbfe  payment. 

In  the  city,  the  public  works,  the  Lazaretto,  the  Mole,  &e.  art? 
(inished,  artd  for  the  last  three  years  the  seminary  hafe  been  in  opwa- 
tIoh,«t^hich  besides  its  pubTifc  courte  df  h^ssoost6  day  stholArs,c6nt«?n» 
a  particuhir  branch  for  the  instruction  of  75  pensionftir^.  Tlie  study 
of  th'6  national  and  foreign  Ian gua«fes,  arts  and  scienceli,  history 
and  th^  fiiie  arts,  comprise  the  plan  of  ^d<icatinn. 

For  two  years  past  there  has  been  a  provisional  Theatre,  perfor- 
mances were  executed  In  thfe  Russian,  Polish,  and  GiMman  languages. 
A.  Theatre  is  now  finished  upon-a  fine  plan. 

Humanity  required  a  Hospital,  which  has  been  completed  li  year 
smce. 

While  useful  attainments  have  been  attended  to,  those  of  oVnametrl 
iinve  tiol  been  neglected.  Trees  have  been  planted  in  the  streets 
nnd  squares,  side-walks  for  foot  passengers  have  been  constructed, 
and  ground  has  been  purchased  by  the  government  for  the  purpos^ 
of  makirifj  a  public  garden  and  promenade. 


COMMERCE  OF  ODESSA. 


In  ordinary  times  Odessa  Imports  from  Spain,  her  fine  wines,  such 
as  malaga,  alicante,  sherry,  &c.  &c»  some  hundred  pipes  of  common 
red  wines.  .The  wines  of  Oporto,  and  particularly  of  Madeira,  are  in 
great  estimation,  and  meet  ready  sale  in  con^derable  quantities. 

France  furnishes  her,  through  Marseilles,  with'  wines  of  Various 
qualities  in  casks  and  bottles,  with  red  wtn^s  under  the  nam'e  of 
Bordeaux,  in  cases  of  240  bottles,  as  also  those  of  Lunel  and  Frontig- 
nac,  and  other  sweet  <«rines,  though  the  latter  are  not  wanted  in 
such  quantities  as  the  dry  wines.  These  wines  find  very  consfdertt- 
blevent,  and  at  advantageous*  prices,  they  ai'e  consumed  all  over 
New  Russia,  and  Russian  Poland,  and  many  parcels  find  their  way 
even  to  Moscow,  where  they  come  into  competition  with  those  de- 
spatched from  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  easily  foreseen  that 
liie  Black  Sea  will  shortly  deprive  the  Baltic  of  that  branch  of  its 
tiad«. 

Salt  provisions,  liquors,  fine  oil,  vinegar,  mustard,  chocolate,  por- 
celaine,  fine  fmen,  snuff,  cabinet  wares,  glass,  silk  stuffs,  and  general- 
ly those  manufactured  goods  of  fashionable  use  Irf  France,  find  ready 
sales,  brandies  are.  inadf/ussible.  Colonial  articles  wanted,  are  sujar, 
pepper,  rum,  indigo,  &c. 

Italy  furnished  Sicilian  wines.  Liquors,  syrups,  Lucca  oil,  lemon 
juice,  oranges,  lemons,  cheese,  particulaily  Parme7.aH,  silk  stuffs  of 
Florence  and  Genoa. 
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The  iroportfttioiiefartklts  from  the  htmntis  nucligi«al«r  id 
variety  and  quality  than  from  all  the  other  countries  togethtf  j  Odes- 
sa receives  from  thence  large  qoaotities  of  red  and  white  wines,  or- 
dinary and  fine,  all  in  pipes  and  barrels  ;  these  most  esteemed,  and 
of  the  greatest  consuroptioi^,  are  loaded  in  the  Sea  of  Biamora^  such 
as  the  wines  called  Alonski,  and  these  of  Rodosto*  Those  whicL 
come  fi^m  the  Archipelago,  wkh  as  of  Tenedos,  Santerioe,  of  Sera, 
the  Muscat  wine  of  SamoS)  those  of  Smyrna^  of  Cyprus,  the  Molvoaic 
of  Tino,  and  the  wines  of  the  other  Islands  in  the  Archipelago,  are 
less  in  demand.  The  Levant  furnishes,  also,  in  great  quantities,  fine 
and  common  oils,  lemon  juice,  bekmis,  (a  sort  of  grupe,)  dry 
fruits,  such  as  figs,  rmslns,  almonds,  dates,  also  green  and  black 
olives,  oranges  and  lemons,  raw  and  spun  silk,  Smyrna  cottons,  white 
and  red,  in  the  raw  and  manufactured  state,  sponges,  Moka  eofiee, 
tobacco,  snufiT,  frankincense,  myrrh,  aloes  gum,  nutgalls,  drugs  and 
medicines,  faffron,  Bagdad  shawls,  Turkish  manufactunes,  pearls, 
and  an  infinity  of  other  articles. 

ANATOLIA. 

The  northern  parts  of  Anatolia  have  commercial  relations  als(> 
with  Odessa,  by  Sinope,  Karasoundar  and  Trebisonde,  furnishes  dry 
fruits.  Figs  and  raisips  of  various  kinds,  nardek,  the  juice  of  the  po- 
megranite  of  which  brandy  is  made;  dye-woods,  and  a  red  wood  simi- 
lar to  mahogany  of  which  furniture  is  made,  aUo  box  w^ood.  la 
1808,  cottons  were  sent  from  thence  to  Odessa. 

These  articles  compcise  the  cargoes  of  five  or  six  vesseb,  which  an- 
nually carry  on  this  trade.  In  ouifulting  the  geographical  situation 
of  this  part  6f  Anatolia,  and  the  productions  of  iu  interior  provinces, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  in  case  its  pohtical  situation  should  become 
more  favorable  to  commerce,  the  commercial  rriations  between  these 
countries  would  assume  more  extended  and  important  views.  The 
port  of  Siuope  might  become  more  advantageous  than  Smyrna  it- 
self, which  latter  place  now  carries  on  this  trade  with  the  interior,  bv 
means  ofalongdnd  expensive  land  carriage. 

MOLDAVIA,  WALACHIA,  AND  ROMELU. 

Moldavia  and  Walachia  furnish,  in  large  quantities,  white  and  red 
wines,  which  arrive  by  land.  Romelia  supplies  nearly  five  or  six 
snail  vessels,  which  load  at  Zoopole,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pheros,  in  thf 
Black  Sea. 

When  these  provinces  are  tranquil,  Odessa  receives  tlie  oils  ofthe 
Levant,  which  arrive  by  seaat  Enos,  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  ascending; 
the  Maritza  in  small  boats,  as  far  as  Adrianople,  and  from  (hence 
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are  transported  by  land  across  Boigaria,  Walachla,  and  Bessarabia ; 
considerable  quantities  of  cottons  came  ako  from  Salonica,  arrive  at 
Donbassafy  upion  the  Dniester^  atl50versts  distant^  from  whence 
they  pass  Into  the  interior. 


HtJNGART. 

Hnngary  fbmtsb^s  annualfy  Bne  and  Gonniion  wines^  though  in 
small  quantities^  they  come  by  land;  or  by  the  Danube,  from  Ga- 
Ittz,  * 


GERMANY,  DANUBE. 

When  political  events  shall  one  day  submit  the  whole  course  of 
this  superb  river  to  European  powers,  Odessa  will  reap  immense  ^ 
advantage. 

The  productions  of  all  Germany,  of  all  Italy,  and  of  France,  will 
from  Ulm  directly  appear  on  her  waters  ;  the  wines  of  Tokay  and 
its  environs  descending  the  Teise,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  arriving  at 
Odessa,  will  from  thence  be  distributed  throughout  all  Poland,  New- 
Russia^  and  to  these  countries  which  now  receive  them  under  the 
heavy  charges  of  land  transportations.  It  will  be  perceived  that  if 
the  continental  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia,  should  acquire  all 
that  Enfolding  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the  Danube  istheconnectbg 
communication  which  nature  has  given,  and  Odessa  will  then  be- 
come the  grand  entrepot  of  these  her  various  an^  bountiful  produc- 
tions^ 

Commerce  having  clvSHzed  the  world,  peopM  deserts,  and  even 
made  the  immensity  of  oceans  subservient  to  her  calculations,  will 
at  no  distant  period,  cause  this  river  to  ilow  in  obedience  to  her  pur- 
poses, which  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues.  Is 
now  submissive  to  the  Turk,  whose  barbarous  policy  seems  to  ofller 
him  as  an  easy  conquest. 


GERMANY: 

Odessa  is  furnished  by  Germany  with  cloths  and  other  manufac- 
tured stu&,  various  articles  of  fashion.  Hardware,  jewellery,  and 
other  commodities  which  are  purchased  at  the  fairs  of  Leipsic,  trans* 
ported  by  land,  passing  through  Brpdi,  and  sometimes  througfi  !^as- 
sy,  when  Moldavia  is  occupied  by  the  Russian  armies. 

Upon  the  reception  of  the  merchandise  imported,  those  of  the 
Levant  perform  a  quarantine  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  commodities  and  their  circumstances,  after  which  they  ara 
put  into  the  ware-house  of  the  consignee,  the  retail  dealers  purchase 
for  the  town  and  its  environs,  and  the  merchants  of  the  interior  make 
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.purdM9ea  of  greater  or  tesv  ifMvUiim^  wecmdmg  to*  the 
irhkh  th«y  send  by  land  to  Moscow,  the  general  centue  of  tbe  < 
merce  of  the  empire,  or  to  other  cities  in  the  interior,  where  tbeyi 
are  disposed  of  at  the  Bumerous  fairs,  and  particalarly  tlaii  of  Ma- 
kariew,  the  niost  famous  in  the  dristrici  of  the  goveruasent  of  Nedje 
Gorad,  where  there  is  annual  business  of  from  15  to  20  milUoaa  of 
rubles.  ^ 


EXPORTS. 

In  the  present  situation  in  which  Odessa  finds  herself,  she  can  cz« 
port  generally  all  the  productions  of  Russia,  which  are  now  shipped 
from  tlie  ports  of  the  JBaltic,  and  with  more  advantage  to  tbe  east  and 
south  of  Europe. 

The  articles  of  exports  in  great  quantities  are  wheats,  bard  and 
soft,  beans,  peas,  butter  of  Siberia,  caviar,  (the  roes  or  spawn  of  stur- 
geon made  into  c<ii(es,  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun)  yellow  and  white 
tallow,  candles,  lines  and  twuies,  cordage>  tarred  and.  untar^,  of 
atl  dimeasions,  iron  in  bars,  red  leather,  gold  thread  from  the  fafaricks 
of  Moscow,  peltry,  sail  cloth  of  every  description,  bagginc,  nails, 
hardware  of  Toula,  window  glass,  and  other  glass  wares.  The  a^ 
tides  of  export  la  Ipsser  quantities,  are  starch,  pitch,  tar,  beasp^  flax^ 
white  and  yellow  wa;^  wax-lights,  horse  hair,  raw  aod  boiled  glue, 
linsed  oil,  fish  oil,  merino  and  common  wool,  honey,  potashes,  rim* 
barb  from  China  and  Siberia,  Russian  soap,  tobacco  in  leaves  ifom 
the.  Ukraine  and  Pudolia,  salted  beef  and  pork,  4aJ(  seed,  hemp 
seed,  juniper  berries,  matts,  and  a  variety  of  c^her  articles  of  minor 
importance.  A  great  proportion  of  these  articles  are  brought  b/ 
land  from  diflerent  distances  in  the  interior  in  waggons.  The  wheat 
from  15  to  1800  versts,  descends  the  Dnieper  hi  batteaux.  The 
iron,  butter  of  Siberia,  and  the  caviar  comes  by  water  from  Tangan- 
rok. 


TRANSIT  AxND  PORT  OF  DEPOSIT. 

(liovernment  well  understanding  tlie  advantages  of  the  situation  of 
Odessa  for  commercial  purposes  by  an  Ukase  of  5th  May,  1804, 
permitted  the  ijn{>ortation  of  all  foreign  merchandises  in  transit,  sub- 
ject to  certain  regulations.  Tbe  increase  of  this  trade  in  1808,  die* 
tntcdtbe  adoption  Of  tuitlier  laciJities  for  its  prosecution  ad  UderiMy 
whcB  Uie  arrival  of  the  Imperial  Ukase  of  26th  October,  1808,  re- 
moved all  difiicglties,  making  the  port  free  of  all  duties  and  taxes 
whatever*  The  goods  in  transit  arriving  at  Odessa,  perform  a  qua- 
rautme,  after  which,  the  merchant  is  permitted  to  take  them  to  his 
own  warehouse,  and  to  despatch  them  according  to  his  pleasure,  ud- 
dyr  the  watch  of  the  Custom  House.  Merchandise  declared  in  tran- 
.^iurid  iri:c  QfuUand  (i.'^^Yy  duty,  such  gQods  as  are  not  prohibited, 
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maj  be  sM  for  contuMplioo^  and  tiKwe  Aaft  ace  to  be  dmpaithti 
into  the  interior,  a  simple  declaration  at  the  Custom  House  must  be 
made^  and  the  duty  paid  agreeable  to  the  tariff. 

A  mcrefaaot  of  Odessa  staling  the  adraatages  of  the  foreign-  trade, 
and  that  of  the  transit,  of  his  port,  writes,  ^^  We  have  here  already 
most  evident  proof.  In  the  year  1810,  the  AmeriGan  vessel,  the 
Calamet,  commanded  by  Capt.  Holmes,  under  the  dioection  of 
Charles  Green,  Esq.  arrived  at  Odessa  direct  from  Boston,  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  Russian  produces,  and  certainly  others  would 
have  arrived  the  same  year,  if  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  not  shut  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Sea  to  neutral  power;B  on  account  of  the  war." 


TRANSPORTATIONS. 


Land  carriage  is  much  resorted  lo,  and  is  found  lo  be  sure  and 
not  expansive ;  there  ate  persona  catablisbed  in  the  city,  who  con- 
tract for  these  purposes,  and  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  pro* 
perty  confided  to  theoi,  from  Qdessato  Moscow ;  the  journey  is  from 
85  to  40  days,  according  to  the  season ;  and  the  price  of  transpovta* 
tioB  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  rabies  the  pood,  (40  pounds)  paya* 
l^e  a  part  in  advance,  and  the  remainder'  when  the  goods  are  de^ 
livered." 

From  this  view  it  will  be  readily: conceived  that  the- United  Slatea 
could  avail  themselves  of  all  the  benefits  of  tUs  commerco,  if  tbey 
would  open  a  communication  with  the  Porte,  and  obtain  t^e  ntcessar* 
ry  iaformation. 


No.  vni. 


COMMERCE  WITH  TUNIS. 


We  have  a  favorable  commercial  treaty  with  this  kingdom,  and  the 
duties  are  very  trifling.  Such  are  the  advantages  of  the  export  trade, 
that  e<9en  admitting  we  have  no^ensumption  forull  the  a9ti(^es,yet  it  is 
in  our  power  to  obtain  the  carrying  trade,  by  means  of  oar  ii^l  and 
fast  sailing  brigs  and  schooners,  and  can  absorb  a  great  portion  of  this 
trade  now  carried  on  by  French,Genoese,  Spanish,  and  Sciciliato  flap. 
Jackson,  Macgtll,  Biaquire,  Tally  and  others,  have  written  amply  on 
the  trade  of  Barbary,  whicfa,  nevertheless,  is  not  well  known  to  otir 
citizens,  and  I  extract  from  these  writers,  whose  pemarks  are  coo* 
ikrased  by  personal  observations,  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  imporance. 
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Of^tkeWingl^j  MeasHres^  and  MomeB  cfTmtk^  &nd  iki  raiee  &f 

Exchange. 

The  money  current  in  Tunis,  that  it,  the  money  proper  of  llie  coun- 
try, is  ditid«d  into  bttftiins^  Mpen,  caroobs^  and  pittsters ;  tfaefe  is  al- 
so a  gold  piece  called  a  mahboob. 

12  burbins,      =     1  asper. 
3  1*4  aspersy  =     1  caroob. 
1^  oaroobs,     3=    1  piaster. 
11*2  piasters,  »=    1  mahboob. 

Then  are  tlie  current  monies  of  the  country,  tmt  in  mercanfik 
transaciwnsyno  other  is  kno'im  but  the  piaster  and  caroob. 

'Ke  commerce  of  Tunis  was,  till  very  lately,  confined  to  Mar- 
seilles and  Leghorn,  and  very  rarely,  Indeed,  did  money  transaeiions 
take  place  with  any  oAer  countiy .  The  par  of  exchange  between 
Tunis  and  Marseilles,  is  find  at  thir^^-tiiree  sons  per  piaster^  and 
with  Leghorn,  at  200  piasters  of  Tunis  for  100/iteces  of  lAeroie,  or 
as  it  is  called,  of  eight  tiohtf  Mfer. 

But  although  Frafice  and  Italy  were  the  two  countries  whicli  for- 
merly engrossed  the  trade  of  Tmis,  other  coontries  begra  now  to 
ehare  in  the  trade,  and  also  htve  a  par  fixed  for  tiieir  different  mo- 
nies. ... 

'  The  par  of  the  exchange  between  Malta  and  Tonis,  has  been  fix- 
ed at  twenty-four  caroobs  per  scode  of  Malta ;  Ii4th  Messina,  at  hine 
piasters  and  six  caroobs the  ounce;  with  Genoa,  at  forty-two  soldi 
fuori  banco  for  the  piaster ;  with  London,  at  fifteen  piasterv  for  die 
'  pound  sterling ;  and  with  Smymai  at  fifteen  caroobs  for  the  piaster 
ofTuriLey. 

Exchange  operations,  at  present,  are  not  very  frequent ,  but  the 
lew  which  have  been  done  in  1810,  have  been  at  the  following 
rates: 


London, 
ManeilleS) 

at 

15  piasters. 
29  sous. 

Leghorn, 
Malta, 

as 

850  piasters. 
24  caroobs. 

Genoa, 

= 

3T  soldi. 

Trieste, 

t££ 

1  l*t  piasters  per  fioria 

Messina, 
Smyrna, 

!=C 

8  piasten. 
14  caroobs. 

BiUs  are  drawn  at  fifty  dnys  after  sight,  unless  particularly  stip- 
ulated far. 

Besides  the  coins  of  the  country,  those  of  several  other  nattoVk^  are 
cuirentin  Tunis  at  various  prices. 

The  Spanish  pilar  dollar,  hat  present  current  for  three  piaster<; 
and  eight  caroobs ;  dollars  of  Maria  Theresa,  are  worth  one  cnroob 
lesa ;  the  Venetian  sechin  is  at  nine  piasters,  and  doobloons  at  fif^y- 
five  piasters.  These  monies  have  also  a  par  value  fixed  to  them  in 
the  country,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  tomentibn.  The  Spa- 
nish dollar  is  worth  at  par  3  1-4  piAstei-s,  when  at  that  pnce  ihbvey 
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boys tMn  ttp^for  Ui  Masury,  orto  coin  thfa  iolo  Wi  oirtt'mMi^y ; 
that  of  Maria  Theresa,  thre^  {Matters  f^d  three  caroobs  ;  the  Tene* 
tioD  zediin,  seven  piasters  and  ten  caroobs ;  and  the  doubloongy  fif- 
ty piaalefi.' 

The  veights  used  m  the  stale,  are  composed  of  ^wigw,  rototi^aad 
cantars,  or  kintals. 

16  onncesy        s        1  ratoli. 
100  fotoli.  =        1  canter,  or  kintal. 

In  comparing  tiiese  weights  with  those  of  other  coantries,  it  is 
found  that  five  rotoli  of  Munis,  give  .^nly  three  of  Matta  $  th«t  eighty 
rotoli  make  one  hundred'  and  twelve  pounds  of  Leghorn^  ooc  huflh 
dred  of  Marseilles,  eighiy-seven  and  ont4ialf  of  England,  aadone 
hundred  and  ninety-six  of  Barcelona. 

The  long  measure  of  Tunis  is  called  the  pike.  There  are  no  less 
than  throe  different  pikes,  which  are  used  for  ueafiuring  diffoKnt 
«orts  of  oieffchandise.  •  The  first  pike,  with  which  linen,  &u  nian«- 
factured  in  the  interior,  is  measured,  is  only  nineteen  and  'a  haif 
inches :  that  again  which  is  used  for  manufactures  in  genend,  and 
called  the  Turkish  pike,  is  of  twenty-five  inches:  and  the  pike  with 
which  they  huy  cloth,  is  of  twenty-seven  inches,  or  three  quarteraof 
an  English  yard.  Giving  thus  the  measures  of  Tunis  in  inches,  it 
will  be  unnflcessary  tp  compare  them  with  thos^  of  other  countries. 

The  coro^moasura  of  Tools  is  divided  into  zahs^  whebas,  and 
caifis:-^     *  .  ' 

12  zab»,        a        1  wheba.' 

16  whebas,    =         1  caffis.  .       ,     \ 

And  it  is  said,  that  one  wheba  of  good  whoat  will  weigfa  fifty^  ro- 
toli. .    .  ' 

On  a  comparison  of  these  measures  with  those  of  other  countries^ 
we  find  that  one  caffis  makes  17-8  quarters  of  England— 7  1-2 
sacks  of  foghorn — 10  cantarsof  Marseilles — 7 1-2  quarters  or  10 1-2 
fanegheof  Spain— «nd  1  salm  and  14tttmoli  of  Malta. 

The  oil  measure  is  called  a  wnial,  and  weighs  thirty-t«ro  rotoli  of 
the  country. 

On  comparing  the  ih!  measure  with  those  of  other  countries,  it  is 
found  thvt  100  metals  make  513  English  gallons,  and  weigh  nearly 
34  lbs.  English  per  metal :  in  Leghorn,  that  2  metals  make  1  barrel 
or  88  lbs  I  In  MeiseiUes,  that  3  1-2  metals  make  1  mezaerol ;  in 
Barcelona,  that  1  metal  make  4  2-3  quartans ;  and  that  m  Maltai 
100  metals  make  93  caffis* 

The  metal  is  of  different  sizes  in  ail  the  part  of  Tunis  wheM  oil  la 
loaded  •  but  the  foreign  calculatk>ns  are  made  in  the  metal  of  Tunis, 
to  which  the  rest  bear  the  following  proportions  :  100  metals  of  Bt- 
serta,  make  110  of  Tunis-^lOO  of  Monasters,  120  of  Tunis— 100  of 
Susa,  125  of  Tunis— 100  of  Media  or  L^Africa,  130  of  Tnni^— 100 
of  Sfax,  1371-*of  Tunis— and  100  of  Soliman,  140of  Tnuis.  The 
measure  of  Porto  Farma  and  Tunis  is  the  iam«?. 
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The  Regency  of  Tunis  is  rich  in  articles  of  export ;  bMthey  are 
not  of  the  greatest  variety.  They  consist  in  grain  «f  df  flferetif  kinds, 
oil  ofdivers  qualities^  wool^  hides,  wax^  soap^  and  several  articles  ik 
less  consideration. 

GRAIN. 

The  wheat  of  Tunis  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  ii  ilMt  which, 
in  the  Levant,  is  called  albanian  or  hard  grain,  The  gmw  is  round 
and  short,  having  a  thin  slcin,  and  a  fine  gold  coloor. 

Before  the  famine,  which  prevailed  in  1904,  the  exportation  of 
^rain  of  all  Icinds  was  permitted  from  Tunis  ;  since  that  period  it  has 
been  prohibited,  f  n  a  plentiful  year,  the  state  of  Tonb  is  eonpoted 
So  prodoce  480,000  cafllis  of  wheat ;  and  were  encouragement  given 
ta  its  cultivation,  ten  times  that  quantity  might  be  produced. 

The  barley  of  Tunis  is  also  good.  The  quantity  which  h  produced 
through  the  state,  is  computed  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  that  of 
wheat.  Of  beans,  about  12,00  caflls  are  produced ;  and  of  Indian 
corn,  about  t^e  halfof  ihat  quantity. 

Indian  com  is  merely  sown  as  a  second  crop;  and,  therefore,  it 
Is  more  scanty  in  an  abundant  year  than  in  one  of  scarcity.  For 
the  husbandman  makes  a  second  attempt  only  when  the  first  has  dts^ 
appointed  his  hopes. 

The  exportation  of  gratii  is  subject  to  a  duty  or  gabel,  which  must 
be  purchased  from  the  Bey ;  but  the  price  not  being  fixed,  it  varies 
according  to  his  interest  or  caprice.  This  permission  for  exiMirtion, 
is  called  a  tiscare,  or  order  of  the  prince  ;  and  all  his  orders  bear  the 
same  name.  During  the  reign  of  Hamuda  Pacha,  the  prico  of  a  te^- 
care  for  any  one  article,  which  is  the  prodoce  of  die  statv,  has  been 
augmented ;  those  for  grain  are  so  high,  that  seldom,  indeed,  will  it 
prove  advantageous  for  any  private  person  td  speeulalain  that  artide 
for'a  foreign  market.  The  last  granted  for  grain,  were  at  tlie  fid- 
lowing  prices,  which  it  is  expected  will  continue  the  same  through 
this  year: 

Wheat,  per  caflfis,  S6  piasters. 
Barley,        do.       18        do. 


OIL. 

ft  is  computed  that,  in  a  good  year,  the  regency  wttf -produce  one 
million  metals  ofoil  of  olives.  Every  third  year,  a-glNeater  crop  of 
olives  is  expectfd. 

The  oil  of  Tunis  may  be  said  to  be  of  twb  qualities,  in  every  part 
Of  the  regency  where  it  is  made.  One-fourth  is  fine  eating  oil,  so  lit- 
tle inferior  to  that  of  Tuscany,  w  Genoa,  that  it  is  often  sold  in  those 
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I M  thiirowiiy  mndosed  as  sueh  by  their  ioMMlvitt:  thre^ 
fourths  consist  of  oil  calculated  for  the  use  of  different  manufacturef 
of  cloth,  soaps,  d»,  But  besides  this  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
oil  of  every  part  of  the  regency,  there  is  also  a  difference  not  incon- 
siderable in  the  quantity  of  the  oil,  in  each  district.  In  judging  of 
these  oils,  the  connoisseurs  pretend  to  distinguish  by  the  smell,  the 
different  qualities,  which  they  determine  to  be  six ;  yet  they  allow, 
that  between  the  best  and  the  worst,  there  is  not  a  difference  of  more 
than  fifteen  per  cent. 

They  arrange  them  in  the  following  manner,  vis : — 

Solimon  oil,      •      -  *  1st  quality. 

Tunis  do.'    -      -      -  -  1st    do. 

Media  or  L' Africa  do.  -  2d    do. 

Porto  FarJno  do.      •  -  2d    do. 

Susa  do.         •        «  -  3d    do.     • 

Monastier  do.        «  -  4th    do. 

Sfax  do.        -        -   '  -  5th     do. 

Biserta  do.        *        •  6th    do. 

The  exportation  of  oil  from  Tunis,  is  also  at  the  caprice  of  the 
Bey  ;  who  fixes  the  price  of  the  tiscare  upon  the  probable  demand 
which  may  be  for  the  article.  Last  year,  and  at  present,  the  price 
has  been  as  high  as  two  piasters  and  one*half  per  metal,  of  Tunis 
measure. 


WOOL* 

Wool  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  articles  of  export  from  the  regen- 
cy. It  is  compoted  that  France  and  Italy,  in  time  of  peace,  export 
from  Tunis  annually,  twenty  thousand  cantars  of  this  article. 

The  wool  of  Tunis  is  of  many  different  qualities  ;  one  kind  is  said 
to  be  little  inferior  to  the  best  of  Spain ;  and  it  Is  affirmed,  that  the 
French,  who  boy  it  in  France,  wash  it,  assort  it,  and  send  it  back  to 
the  country  as  Spanish  wool,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caps. 
Some  are  more  ordinary,  and  others  very  coarse.  In  this  mixed 
state,  the  wool  is  shipped  for  Marseilles,  where  it  is  purchased  for 
the  manufactures  of  Languedoc,  and  it  if  there  washed  and  assorted, 
according  to  its  different  qualities. 

The  wool  of  the  different  parts  of  the  regency,  is  also  of  various 
kinds  and  qualities,  even  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  of  more  or  less 
value,  according  to  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  it  comes ;  on 
accouM  of  the  quantity  of  dust  and  sand  which  are  mixed  with  it,  to 
increase  its  weight,  and  which  each  district  has  its  different  mariner 
of  mixing.  In  one  part,  the  shepherds  have  a  very  curious  method 
of  making  the  wool  imbibe  the  sand.  In  dry  weather,  before  sheep- 
shearing,  they  hunt  their  flocks  upon  the  sand,  until  they  are  in  a 
high  state  of  perspiration  $  the  saiMi  flying  in  clouds^  mixes  with  the 
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{b^jr  repeat  for  atvcitd  days^aad  aoflMtimesafrM^  weight  .«f,it«d 
is  dried  into  ike  fleece^  tbiu)  the  r^al  weight  of  clean  woaU  Tftemup- 
tldes  too^  are  so  fiae,  tiiat  they  penetrate  ioto  the  poics  of  the  wool^ 
and  caaooty  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  be  separated  from  it.-*- 
FroiD  this  practice^  the  loss  on  washing  is  eitremley  great  It  is  said 
that  the  wt>oi  of  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Tunis,  loses  on  washing 
about  forty  per  ceot. ;  that  of  Susa^  fram  Aurty-fivfe  ta,  ttky  j  and  that 
of  Sfax,  from  &hy  to  fifty 'five  per  cent. 

The  proper  seasoo  for  buying  wool,  is  in  the  aantli  <»f  June^  when 
the  Arabs  bring  it  to  market.  By  buying  from  them,  in  small  quan- 
titiesi  the  price  runs  sometimes  a  little  higher  than  by  buying  in 
large  quantities  from  speculators ;  yet,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  found 
the  cheapest  method.  For  these  speculators  not  only  take  out  the 
wool  of  finer  qualities,  but  also  mix  mire,  sand  and  fflth,  with  what 
they  sell,  to  increase  the  weight. 

The  exportion  of  wool  is  not  under  any  very  rigid  jrestrictimi.  It 
belongs  to  a  company,  who  farm  th^  privilege  from  the  Bey,  and 
exact  only  a  duty  on  that  which  is  exported,  of  one  piaster  per  can- 
tar  ;  which  rate  is  fixed  by  the  prince.  An  immense  quantity,  of  the 
finest  kind  of  wool,  is  consumed  in  the  country,  particularly  about 
Jerbi ;  where  shawls  are  made  to  a  very  considerable  apiount,  and 
of  a  beautifi^l  texture,  resembling  the  shawl  of  Cashmere,  and  worn 
by  all  persons  of  rank  in  the  regencv.  At  Jerbi,  they  also  manufac- 
ture great  quantities  of  cloaks,  called  femoKset,  worn  by  rich  and 
poor ;  and  blankets  which  are  light  and  warm.  The  wool  used  in 
these  manufactures,  is  of  the  finest  q|aslity,and  is  very  little,  if  aS  all, 
inferior  to  the  best  of  Spain, 


HIDES. 


Hides  form  an  article  of  eaport  from  TuQis,  of  no  small  consia^sa- 
tion.  The  war  with  Algiers,  has  done  great  injury  to  this  branch  of 
commerce,  as  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  quantity  exported,  came 
from  that  part  which  is  near  the  firontiera  of  both  countries.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  computed  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  hides 
are  collected  in  a  year. 

•..  Hides  afe  Aurmed  to  a  oooiiNuiy,  who  hav«  the  sole  povil^fe  «f 
assMlingthamotttoftbecoaDtry.  Of  this  company,  notice  shall  be 
taken  when  we  consider  the  farms  or  moaopolics  which  fioempart 
of  the  revenue  of  the  state.  The  hides  of  Tunis  are  but  small, 
and  are  coUeeled  throughoat  the  country ,  by  persons  empk(y«d  by 
the  comfMUiy.  At  Tunis  they  are  salted  for  exportation.  The  price 
of  hides  is  ^led  by  the  ^company  ;  who  also  thensseives  export  both 
to  France  and  Italy,  and  now  to  Malta,  the  greater  pari  of  what  they 
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collect.  Bl#te  nitcil  hkiM  w«i^  about'  one  Englisb  hundred 
w«i^.  Those  which  come  fVt>m  the  confines^  are  all  dried,  and  all 
irid  by  weight,  whereaitbe  sailed  are  wM  by  thehide. 

WAX. 

The  bees'  wax  produced  ia  the  state,  it  of  a  very  good  quality ; 
and  formerly  was  bought  up  for  the  Leghorn  market.  The  c^dantity 
ooUecled  to  out  yaar,  A»e»not  exceed  twa  bandied  and  fifty  canitors. 

SOAP. 

Soap  is  made  in  the  regency  of  Tunis,  to  a  considerable  amount. 
The  barilla  of  the  country  is  extremely  good,  and  tbougli  no  quanti- 
ty is  made  for  exportation,  there  is  still  a  sufficiency  for  way  quan- 
tity of  soap  that  may  be  required. 

Dates,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree;  are  brought  from  the'  interior, 
and  are  annually  shipped  for  France,  Italy,  and  Malta,  to  the  amouht 
of  three  thousand  cantars. 

Senna  is  another  article  which  is  brought  from  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica to  Tunis,  to  the  extent  of  about  five  hundred  cantars. 

Madder  roots  are  brought  in  very  great  quantities,from  the  interior, 
atd  from  the  confines  of  Tripoli,  to  this  regency  for  a  market.  The 
qualityof  this  root  here,  is  much  like  that  of  Smyrna,  but  it  looks 
ft'esher  and  cleaner,  and  is  more  reasonable  in  price. 

He  Coral  fisheiy  on  the  coast  of  Tunis,  about  the  isli^nd  of  Ta- 
barka,  merits  also  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
correct  idea  of  this  fishery,  as  the  people  are  either  too  ignorant  or  too 
canning  to  communicate  full  information  respecting  it.  Taking  an 
average  of  years,  about  one  hundred  and  fiAv  boats  are  employed  in 
it,  each  manned  by  ten  persons.  These  fishermen  are  generally 
from  Sicily,  or  from  Naples  ;  and  each  boat  pays  a  certain  sum  for 
the  permission.  What  they  fish,  is  either  brought  to  Tunis,  sold  at 
Tabarka,  or  carried  to  Italy  uid  France. 


OIL  OF  ROSES. 

The  oil  of  roses,  made  at  Tunis,  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  This 
would  not  merit  a  place  among  the  exports  of  the  ccmntry,  but  from 
its  'particularly  fine  quality,  especially  that  of  the  white  rose.  The 
quantity  is  too  small  to  form  an  article  of  trade.  It  is  cliiefiy  con- 
•  swioied  in  the  country ;  and  although  the  oil  of  roses  from  the  Levant, 
ii  abondam  and  much  used,  yet  that  of  the  tdtere  or  white  rose  of 
Tunis,  is  so  much  esteemed,  that  where  the  former  sells  five '  plasters 
the  medica!,  the  latter  will  render  from  seventy  to  eighty  piasters  for 
the  same  quaotity. 
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Ostrich  feathers  were  formerly  an  articte  of  ewpwmkm  ..«« 
Tunis  to  Leg^horn.  They  are  broa^ht  from  the  interior  of  Aftica, 
by  the  caravans  of  Odamsia. 

OW  •raU  IMPORTS  OF  TUMfc 

It  has  generaHy  been  observed  by  those  wfao^  from  a  hmg  ffi» 
dence  in  Tunis,  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  dwhig  tfaeaa 
last  twenty  years,  the  general  commerce  of  the  state,  both  In  exports 
and  imporu,  has  considerably  increased.  Exports  have  augmeHlad 
one-third,  particularly  in  oil,  and  imports  have  increased,  it  is  said, 
at  least  one-fourth. 

fiut  although  this  increase  may  have  taken  place  on  the  aggra^ 
gate,  when  the  country  enjoys  peace,  health,  aAd  pleiHy ;  yet  It 
would  be  extremely  erroneous  to  affirm  this  of  the  commerce  of  some 
late  years,  or  of  the  present  period. 

The  states  of  Barbery  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  supplied 
by  France  in  the  articles  which  they  required.  The  vicinity  of 
France  rendered  the  intercourse  more  easy;  and  eoahJed  the 
French  both  to  study  the  taste,  and  with  that  versatility  of  cbaraci^ 
for  u'liich  they  are  so  remarkable,  to  accoflunodate  themselves  to  ^ll 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Moors* 


CLOTH. 

Cloth  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  which  the  French  brought  over 
to  Barbary.  The  state  of  Tunis  alone  furnished  ihem  with  a  good 
and  profitable  market  for  that  article.  In  a  propitious  y^ar,  tise 
consumption  of  cloth  in  Tunis,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
bales,  every  bale  containing  twelve  pieces  of  about  twenty-eight 
pikes  each. 

In  the  cloths  sent  to  Tunis,  the  French  studied  the  taste  and  fancy 
fd  the  iohabitaatSy  both  in  the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  in  the  colors. 
They  also  studied  their  own  advantage,  in  forming  the  bajes  of  such 
a  size  and  value,  that  a  buyer,  wht>  might  otherwise  have  been  in- 
duced to  ask  credit,  was  able  to  come  forward  with  cash.  Their 
example  in  this  point  ought  to  be  carefully  observed  in  making  up 
articles  of  every  de'scription  for  Barbary  ;  where  the  inhabitants  are 
not  bound  by  any  sense  of  honor  or  duty,  and  where  interest  on  mo» 
ney  is  deemed  a  crime  by  their  religion,  and  never  enforced  payment 
of  by  their  law. 

The  cloths  principally  used  in  Tonis,  are  denominated  londrikie 
.and  mahi»ot;  and  the  proportion  of  the  comsumption  betwixt  them^ 
may  be  about  twb-thirds  of  the  former,  and  ona-thlrd  of  tha  brmr. 
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l%ecoiitiim|ttion  of  <liAin;'niki8,  at|iiMwt,do69  not  exceed  an- 
lUMlly  Bttcb  above  sixty  ftra^es.  The  proportion  betwixt  the  kinds, 
iOMiiiiie  Ihe-fane  aa  befoM. 


MUTISH  MUSLINS. 

Alarffe  portioaf^flfieimroenBeqMntiliei  of  mtnlinsy  which  wera 
formerly  sold  at  Leghorn,  found  their  way  to  Barbary.  The  con- 
amptioft  of  madins  in  tine  of  peace  and  prosperity^  exceeded 
twenty  tbaosand  pieces  annoally. 

The  muiliDS  which  b^t  suit  the  niarket  of  Tunis,  are  those  of  the 
lavcst  prices  $  such  as  course  yard-wide,  and  yard  and  half  wide  ja« 
oottets ;  coarse  striped  low  priced  lappet  muslins,  with  white,  red, 
or  bhje,.whip;  also  7-9  coarse  pullicate  handkerchiefs.  When  the 
cobnrs  are  mined,  r^yMuOi  or.irhite,  serve  best  $  but  even  blue 
grounds  are  saleable. 


LINENS. 

The  consompfon  of  Irish  Itneo  in  Tnnis,  formerly  amounted  to 
about  fifty  cases  in  one  year ;  now  it  does  not  exceed  twenty. 
'  -  Irish  linenr  for  Ttmis,  nnist  be  of  the  coarsest  sort.  This  serves 
two  purposes :  first,  the  merchi^  draws  his  bounty  in  England ;  aad 
liext,  he  insures  himself  a  better  profit.  For  the  Moors  are  by  no 
meanscompetent  judgesof  the  quality  of  linen  ;  and  will  seldom  pay 
more  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  piasters  per  piece. 

In  making  up  the  cases,  it  ougfit  to  be  observed,  that  forty  pieces 
are  sufficient  for  one  case. 

Coarse  German  linens  are  also  consumed  to  some  extent  in  Tunis ; 
bat  this  article,  like  most  others,  has  decreased  to  about^one-tfaird 
less  than  what  it  was  formerly. 


SERGES.  .   * 

Serges,  called  imperial  serges,  have  a  tolerable  sale  in  Tmiis ;  asrd 
it  it  is  computed,  that  the  consumption  of  them,  at  present,  may 
amount  to  four  hundred  pieces  annually. 


COFFEE. 

Cofieeof  Martinique,  is  now  more  generally  used  in  Tunis  than 
tl^of  Mooca,onaccountofaiawin  force  in  the  country,  enjoining, 
that  ^<  Turks  alone  shall  sell  Mocca  cofiee."  The  consumption  of 
MasHiMqiie  eofiee,  at  present,  amounts  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
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cairtwrs  p9t  warnm;  tmdihi^  ftkmis  twm ^^yttrntti^ \ 
•ii^i»p«r  Gtntar.    At  ochfr  Unesy  the  qitwitiqr  rmmm^, 
to  netriy  throe  times  moi^  than  ai  pretest  ;•  at  «M«f  of  tiie  GfiahiKI 
and  oibert  from  the  Lev^t,  who  bring  silk,  &c  to  Tunis,  take  off 
m  quantity  of  coffee  in  retnro. 

Coffee  for  the  market  of  Tuoit,  should  be  packed  in  barrels,  of 
from  three  to  four  cantars  each. ,  This  has  a  wooderfiiL  effect  in  ft- 
eilitating  sales,  imd  shortens  the  credit,  if  any  be  aecessaiy.  to  be 
l^ven.  It  is  the  mode  also  best  adapted  for  traosportatioa  in  th^  io« 
terior,  where  the  coffee  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  animals. 


SUGAR, 


The  quantity  of  sugar  consamed,  anawiia,  at  proaeat,  t»  tww  tkoBii 
sand  cantars  annually.  In  years  of  plenty,  it  is  nearly  three  tioBet 
that  amount. 

The  quality  of  sugar  which  is  most  cmrent,  is  that  of  the  Hava- 
na; in  cases  of  from  three  to  four  cantars  each. 


SPICES. 

All  kinds  of  spices  find  a  limited  sale  In  Tunis.  Of  allspice,  or 
pimento,  the  present  consumption  is  about  five  hundred  cantars  an- 
naaHy;  of  doves,  about  one  hundred  cantars  ;  of  nutmegs,  twenty 
cantars ;  and  of  ctnnamon,  abont  thirty  cantars. 


ALUAL 

A  large  quantity  of  alum  is  annually  required  for  the  use  of  the 
manufactures. 


IRON. 

Swedish  iron  is  consumed  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  can 
tars  annually.     The  price,  at  present,  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
piasters  per  cantar.  * 

SILK. 

Raw  silk,  in  these  days  of  peaot  and  proaparity,  waahaaught  to 
Tunis  every  year,  to  the  amount  of  two  faandlred  btdes^jaadi  wtrigtataf 
one  cantar.  The  quantity  at  present  impoittd,  daas  nal  anoaed^lK 
ty  bales;  but  this  does  not  proceed  so  mneh^ropnthowantof  coar 
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siiiHfPtiMi;  M  ftontha  dKflcalty  of  getting  hbtougM  to  ma  A«t.  The 
gieatoft  qwotity  of  raw  silk  came  from  the  Morea,  and  the  Aidih 
pahgo.    The  praaent  price  ia  at  nine  piaaten  per  rotdo. 

SPANISH  WOOL. 

Spanish  wool  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most 
locrative  articles  of  impbrtto  Tunis. 

The  consumption  of  wool  in  the  regency,  at  one  time,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  three  thousand  bales  of  two  cantars  each ;  it  has  now 
dwindled  to  about  seven  hmidred.  The  use  made  of  this  wool,  is  for 
the  cap  manafactarei  so  famous  in  the  country,  and  the  reasons  of  the 
decline  of  its  consumption,  have  already  been  stated. 

The  proportion  in  which  Spanish  wool  is  imported,  are  two-thirds 
o^ihe  fiiiest,  and  ona  of  the  n^cot^  quality,  called  jtarefTo. 


of^ 


,<^     *'^^>  cbciflkfiAL. 


The  consumption  of  dyifg  materials  in  Tunis,  is  considerable. — 
Cochineal,  the  most  valuable  of  dyes,  is,  at  present,  consumed  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  seventy  cantars  pet  annum  ;  twentv  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  consumed  in  the  regency,  and  the  other  fifty  to  be 
taken  by  the  caravans  of  Gdamsia.  The  subjects  of  Morocco  also 
carry  of  a  great  quantity  of  cochineal.  The  consuraptioa  of  this  ar- 
ticle,  in  the  days  of  peace,  would  not  much  exceed  the  present,  gnksa 
the  cap  manufacture  should  resume  its  former  vigor* 

The  price  of  cochineal  of  the  first  quality,  is,  at  present,  reckoned 
very  high,  and  is  from  thirty  to  thir^^five  piasters  per  rotolo.  In 
peace,  it  has  at  times  been  as  low  as  fourteen  piasters  ;  but  the  price 
of  this  delicate  article  is  regulated  according  to  the  quality. 

INDIGO.   .  /  . 

"  J 

Indigo  is  raised  in  the  country.  The  consumption  of  any  other  is, 
therefore,  very  trifling.  The  indigo  of  Tunis,  is  of  a  very  ordinary 
quality.  It  is  probably  not  manufoctured  with  much  skill,  apd  by  a 
proper  attention,  might  without  doubt  be  greatly  improved. 

PERNAMBUCCO; 

The  consumption  of  dye-woods  ia  inconsiderably.  The  kind 
which  is  principally  used,  is  that  called  pemanUmcco.  The  amount 
ofit^at^rasaBtymay  beooe  thousand  cantars  aunually,  and  dunng 
peace  fifteen  hundred.  Its  present  price  is  about  one  hundred  and 
tea  plasters  per  cantar;  but  it  only  renders  from  seventy  to  seventy- 
five,  ia  the  tima  of  peace* 
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